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THE KE'.VEST FRENCH FASHIONS 
,^i|ltiia's %<imt Jl'iuinwl 



A nreet New Year for human syniFalhy, 
A gUd New Year Tor bleoiuBS yet lo be I 
Abir New Year whose virgin page Is wblte, 
A lx%bt New Year begin lontieelo-nighl. 

TTOW is ic that Christmas 
■^ ■•■ alwajs steals upon ns uo- 
awares, so that we all say when 
we get into December " We shall 
mllj be having Christmas with 
Ds ,iii DO time ! " "It is posi- 
tirely only three weeks to Chiiet- 
mas!" No other eveot In Ibe 
Tear takes us so much by sur- 
prise as Christmas. Easter we 
seem prepared for, and accept 
calmly. Midsummer comes and 
goes without much notice, ex- 
cept from landlords and tenant;. 
Michaelmas makes small impres- 
sion, except upon geese. Christ- 
mas has a way of arriving that 
is quite peculiar to itself. Merry 
and happy is the anniversary to 
most of us, but to some among 
us the associations connected 
with it are sad enough. It seems 
a cunons thing, but it is, never- 
theless, the case that very fre- 
quently in families where some 
sad event has happened at Christ- 
mas time, the same thing repeats 
itself at other Christmas tides, 
and calamity after calamity comes 
at the season of the year that to 
the world in general ts the signal 
for festivity and rejoicing. It 
must make things a little harder 
to bear than they would even 
otherwise be, or so it seems, at 
least to us, to whom the season 
has never been marred by any 
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May it be unmarred to all 
my kind and friendly readers \ 

The year is closing round us 
rather gloomily. Partiament has 
been convoked at an unusual 
time on account of the war in 
Afghanistan, and we cannot but 
think of our poor fellows out 
there among the snow-covered 
bills ID that far-away land. How 
the hearts of mothers, sisters, 
aod wires must ache to think of 
the comfortless and dreary Christ- 
mas their relatives must pass. 



I.— SILK AND BROCADE DRESS. 



/Vk* tfFlal PaOtru, i 



Port Office Oida* to Im mode pajabla at King SUeel Coveal Garden. 



A shadow is hanging over 
our Royal Family this December. 
Let us hope it may have passed 
away before these lines reach the 
eyes of my readers. Early in the 
month, as it is now, the news 
from Darmstadt about the Prin- 
cess Alice is very serious indeed. 
The terrible disease that has 
already taken a little daughter 
from the household has now laid 
its clutches upon the poor mother, 
weary with nursing, anxiety and 
grief. The Queen has sent Sir 
William Jenner to the grand 
ducal court to her daughter, and 
we may hope much from the 
skill of this celebrated physidan. 

Most interesting was the 
ceremony that took place at 
Windsor Castle the other day, 
when the Queen presented new 
colours to the 2nd Battalion of 
the Kiog's Own. The band 
having received her Majesty with 
" God save the Queen," tho 
old colours of the battalion were 
trooped, aod carried down the 
line between the ranks and placed 
under a guard, the band playing 
" Auld Lang S^ne." 

lo her address, Her Majes^ 
spoke as follows : " Although 
I earnestly trust that order m^ 
be restored before you arrive in 
the colonies to which you are 
bound. I know that, should it be 
required of you. you will fear- 
lessly do your duty against the 
disturbers of peace in South 
Africa, even as your brave com- 
rades are so nobly and victoriously 
maintaining their reputation and 
upholding the honour of the 
Empire on my Indian frontier." 

Colonel Bray's reply con- 
cluded in these manly words; 
" I call upon the soldiers of the 
'King's Own' to carry these 
bright colours through the ranks 
of the Queen's enemies wherever 
and whenever they may dare to 
bar our way. Your Majesty, 
the honour you have conferred 
upon us will be returned by 
the devotion with wbirfi the 
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* King's Own * will lay down their lives for your Majesty and your 
Royal house. I would impress on these soldiers to be bold and 
valiant, but always gentle and compassionate. The colours presented 
by the greatest lady in the land will never be sullied by cruelty or 
barbarity, but always carried by the knightly valour of true soldiers 
by the 'King's Own Royals/ " 

The weather was true to the Queen on this occasion, as on most 
others, the sun shining brightly, though a cold north wind made 
itself very distinctly felt. The Queen spoke in a particularly distinct 
and impressive manner. After marching past, the troops, who 
looked exceptionally well in their very becoming new helmets, gave 
three ringing cheers for Her Majesty, and were then substantially 
regaled in the Glass House of the Royal Mews, the officers being 
served with luncheon in the Waterloo Chamber. 

The proposed marriage between the Princess Thyra of Denmark, 
sister to our Princess of Wales, and the Duke of Cumberland, has 
now received the royal sanction, the announcement having appeared 
in the Gazette that her Majesty in Council has been '* pleased t j 
declare her consent to a contract of matrimony between his Royal 
Highness the Prince Ernest Augustus William Adolphus George 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland and Teviotdale, Earl of Armagh, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and her Royal 
Highness the Princess Thyra Amelie Caroline Charlotte Annie, 
daughter of his Majesty the King of Denmark, which consent her 
Majesty has also caused to be signified under the Great Seal.'* 

It will be an accomplished fact before these pages are in print, 
as the wedding is announced to take place on the 21st or a and 
of December at th« Church of the Castle of Christiansburg. The 
wedding banquet will be given at Amalienburg, after which the 
newly-wedded pair will drive to Friedensburg. 

After a very rough passage, the Princess Louise and the Marquif 
of Lome arrived safely in Canada, where they met with a most 
enthusiastic reception. The news of it pleased the Queen so much, 
that she telegraphed expressing her delight. The poor Princess must 
have been glad indeed to jand, forjduring her voyage she had only btea 
able to come on deck once, so severe were the storms they endured. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh with her children, has arrivefi in 
London, and is now at Clarence House. 

Whyte-Melville was killed by a fall in the hunting-field last wetk^ 
and few persons could have read the news without regret, amongst 
those who knew him through his works. To his personal friends 
the loss must be sad indeed. No one could have read a single work 
of his without recognizing how gentle his nature was, without a trace 
of the weakness that too often accompanies gentleness. So true was 
his character drawing that you feel you know the people he delineates. 
It was strange, as ** Argus '* points out in his pleasant *' Pencillings " 
in Land and IVater, how he anticipates his own premature end in one 
of the chapters in " Bones and I,** perhaps the least known of bis 
works. He says : — *' And yet to me it seems that there may come a 
time when to have given gold for silver in every relation of lif^, «hall 
be the on« consoling reflection that enables us to quit it without mis- 
givings for the future — a time of earth-stained garments, and 
bespattered friends proffering silver hunting flasks in sheer dismay, 
and a favourite horse brought back with fly i«g stirrups, dangling rein, 
and its mane full of mud, while the dull grey sky wheels above, mi 
the dank tufted grass heaves below. Nor in the intervals qf a pain, 
becoming every moment less keen, can we stifle the helpless oon« 
sciousness that before our crushed frame shall be lifted from its wet 
slippery resting-place, it will be time to die." Let me recommend 
my readers tQ get the book — it is but a small volume — and to read 
the whole of that chapter—" Gold for Silver," it is all so true to life, 
so sad, and yet so consolatory. I should like to quote many of 
Whyte-Melville*s charming verses here, but must content myself 
with the musical ending of one of his poems — 

•• For the day will soon be over, 
And the minutes are of gold ; 
And the wicket shuts at itmdown. 
And the shepherd leaves the fold.'* 



It seems hard to lose such a man now, when men seem to think 
so lightly of women. He believed in us, and wrote of us in a kindly, 
genial way, that made much amends for the coarse and brutal style in 
which such men as those who write for the World, and other 
"society " papers, think proper to treat the subject. An article in a 
recent number of the above-mentioned paper, on "Mothers k la 
Mode," is simply abominable, and must present a pleasant aspect of 
English society to colonists and others, who have no opportunity of 
judging for themselves what is really the truth. How different is 
the picture drawn by such men as these of the English wife and 
mother, from that so gracefully given by the pen of Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry, in one of his charming " Boudoir Ballads " : — 

" In sunny girlhood's vernal life 

She caused no small sensation ; 
But now the modest English wife 

To others leaves flirtation. 
She's young still, lovely, debonnair, 

Although sometimes her features 
Are clouded by a thought of care 

For those two tiny creatures.*' 

And again, what a different spirit breathes through a paper that 
appeared not long ago on '' The Real Rosebud," as distinguished from 
the English girl as misrepresented by men who probably never k^ew a 
lad^ in their lives, and could not appreciate her if they did. if such 
wi iters could only guess how they reveal themselves when writing 
scurrilously and untruly of women, they would be more likely to put 
S guard upon their pens. Just as the chivalrous feeling and gentle 
nature of the author of the lines above quoted, and the writer of 
♦* The Real Rosebud** show in what .they write, so does the ignoble 
mature and utter inappreciation of ** whatsoever is of good report*' 
stand forth with objectionable clearness in every line that comes from 
the writers of such articles as those to which I have alluded, and from 
which I should be sorry indeed to quote a single line. 

On the subject of board wages, somebody in, the World is more 
St home, and a sensible article is the consequence. Board wages are 
not at all a bad arrangement in theory, but then practice and theorjT 
are such very different things ! 

With Mr. Sims Reeves singing in Ballad Opera at Covent 
Garden, the musical portion of the London population may well 
brave snow showers and slippery streets to hear their old favourite sing 
the popular music with which his name has so long been identified. 
One would go a long way to hear the popular tenor sing " The Jolly 
Young Waterman," "Then Farewell my Trim-Built Wherry,*' and 
♦* The Bay of Biscay." Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, 
Mr. Sims Reeves is ssid to be in ejccellent voice. 

Various have been the speculations as to what extent Miss 
Hannah Rothschild abjured the faith of Judaism on uniting her 
destinies with her Christian husband, the Earl pf Rosebery. The 
matter is now, however, set at rest. It seems that on the last anni- 
versary of her mother*s death the Countess sent her usual donation 
of £'^0 to the synagogue which she was in the custom of attending 
before her marriage, and that Dr. Aldis, the chiei rabbi, stated that 
it could not be received as from the Countess, inasmuch as she had 
left the faith. The«0 donations are sent by the Jews that .their 
deceased relatives may be mentioned in the prayers of the congrega- 
tioQ, and the money is devoted to charitable purposes. I am also 
informed Xh^X a present of flowers sent by the Countess for the 
decoratipii of the synagogue was returned. 

Those who bava purchased tickets for the French Lottery are 
naturally mnch intersstad in the result, which may be expected to be 
announced about the end of January. It has been suspected that 
many of the tickets sold have been forgeries, and the following com* 
munication has been received by a " gentleman who recently Wrote 
to the Home Secretary, calling his attention to the sale in London oi 
French Exhibition lottery tickets : '* — 

'* Whitehall, Dec. 5. 
*' Sir, — I am directed by the Secretary of State to acknowl^ge 
the receipt of your letter of the 3rd inst., calling attention to the sale 
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of tickets in London for the ' French Exhibition Lottery/ and I am 
to acquaint you in reply that his attention has been drawn thereto, 
and that the matter is in the hands of the Treasury solicitor, who 
will act under the advice of the law officers of the Crown. — I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

" A. F. O. LiDDELL.** 

The same authority mentioned above tells us that fan-collectmg 
is to be the rage next season ; and that a lady novelist, taking advan- 
tage of the fancy, is going to write a book on the theme. She will 
do it brightly ; and, barring two or three more or less fragmentary 
notices appended to exhibition catalogues, hers will be the first 
English book on the subject. In France, indeed, only three " mono- 
graphs " on fans exist. The best, until lately, was that of M. Rondot, 
written a quarter of a century since ; but only four years ago a famous 
art publisher brought out the book of M. Blondel, which is both 
learned and pretty, and will help the novelist on her way. Fine Louis 
Qu'inze fans have been rare and dear in Paris for many a day. 

There is a rage just now for " Confession books," and it is very 
difficult to convince the proprietress of one of these, that it is verily an 
instrument of torture. How can one tell one's favourite virtue, one's 
pet motto, and what colour one likes best? One has so many 
favourite virtues, pet mottoes, and one likes so many colours. And 
how in the world is a man to know what is his own " chief charac- 
teristic " ? Of all a man's acquaintance, the person of whose charac- 
teristics he knows the least is certainly hims^f. So, young ladies, do 
not be too persevering in forcing your friends into the confessional, as 
represented by your daintily bound and much dreaded albums. 

It will be seen by a glance at our Puzzle Page, that we have for 
the present given up the Spelling . Sentences, and substituted a 
different kind of puzzle, for the successful solution of which the 
same prizes will be given as heretofore. 

Our correspondence this month overflows its proper limits and 
costs our third story from its usual place. To those interested in 
'* Someone's Ancestors," I promise a double instalment in February, 
and trust they will find an excuse for its absence in my anxiety to get 
the letters replied to as far as possible. With all my efforts, how- 
ever, I have still many " Drawing-Room " letters in arrears, and I 
hope to find space for them somewhere in our February number. 

Instead of the usual pattern sheet, we give a song arranged for 
the piano with this number, having found that our ♦' Prestissimo 
Gallop," presented with the Christmas number, was such a favourite. 

We have still some copies of the Christmas number f«r disposal, 
and I am glad to find from my correspondents' letters, that the prin- 
cipal story, " A New- Fashioned Giri," haf been found pleasing, 



and from one subscriber, that the numerous full page engravings 
are to be honoured with a place on the fire-screen she is making. 

Our December number went out of print almost as soon as 
published, and though we are printing a large number of extra copies 
for January, I must beg of subscribers to order their copies early, to 
prevent disappointment. 

In accordance with my request to that effect, several ladies who 
have the January and March numbers of the journal to dispose of, 
have sent me their names and addresses, so that I can, through their 
means, supply about a dozen copies to those who require them, if 
they will send me particulars at once. 

Several letters are in my charge for '* House-Mother." Will 
that lady kindly send her address ? 

It is a pleasure to notice the exquisite Christmas and New Year 
Cards sold by Mr. Arthur Ackermann, of 191, Regent Street. 
Those called " Fairyland " are quite perfect, especially one represent- 
ing some fairies busy among apple blossoms. These cards have 
illuminated backgrounds, and the figures are beautifully drawn. 
They are works of art, but cost only is. 6d. each. They are drawn 
by Miss £. G. Thomson. Others with illmninated backgrounds, 
which, together with the foregoing, are produced by Mr. Ackermann 
himself, are in the early English style, and are very beautiful. The 
style of all these cards is good, and there is nothing insignificant 
about them. 

This journal will be in the hands of our subscribers before Christ- 
mas, so that it is not too late to describe these pretty Christmas 
Cards, nor to wish them a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
I have to thank the numerous correspondents who have so kindly 
written wishing me those pleasant things, and I beg them to believe 
that their good wishes are moat heartily reciprocated in every case. 
In spite of what cynics say, there is much of the " goodwill " that 
belongs especially to this season in our hearts at all times of the 
year, and the cordial tone of the kindly letters I receive proves it 
very completely to my satisfaction. Thanks, kind friends, for these 
pleasant letters. As I have said before, they are a great help in 
smoothing out the wrinkles of the busy days, and in making the 
rough places smooth. Everybody comes to a rough place in life 
now and then, and what help so great as kiodness and gentle sym- 
pathy ? None, indeed ! 

I hope the rough places that must come to all my readers in the 
ensuing year may in every case be smoothed over to them, as far as 
may be, by affection and kindly feeling. 

To one and all, then, I most sincerely wish a very pleasant Christ- 
mas, and a happy, bright New Year, Sylvia. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR COLOURED FASHION-PLATE. 

WALKING DRESSES. 



I. Costume in Shondas (Indian Cashmere) of Grape Colour, and 
Pekin Velvet to match. Skirt without train, trimmed with a wide 
bias band and small pleated flounces. Tunic of shondas in the 
front and back, atod of velvet at the sides. The middle of the tablier 
b gathered, the fulness ending under the side seam. The sides of 
the opening are trimmed with a bias band of velvet. At the back 
tbe tunic forms a pufF, supported by two velvet tabs buttoned 
across the middle.- Vest bodice opening over a velvet waistcoat 
which is fastened with gold buttons. Turned-down collar and 
revers of velvet, fastening on the chest with four buttons. Pockets 
at the side, half of velvet, half of shondas, trimmed with gold buttons. 

Grey felt hat. 

a. Russian Paletot, in Black Velvet Cloth, for Boy of Ten or 
Eleven. The shape is straight, and has a |pam down the middle 



of the back. The garment fastens 10 front with a double row of 
buttons. The collar, cuff's and pocket are trimmed with Kamts- 
chatka beaver. 

3. Costume in Indian Cashmere, pur6e de pois colour, with 
trimming of bronze, velvet, and fur. Short train to the skirt, which is 
trimmed with a pleated flounce. Long tunic edged with fur, draped 
in front, the folds ending under the side seams. At the back it is 
slightly puffed. Long basque bodice, the back pleated in the middle 
from the waist. The front is trimmed with two pleats on each 
side, and has trimmings of fur and gold buttons op the centre. A 
waistband of bronze velvet fastens with a gold buckle. A band 
of fur trims the collar and cuff". Mastic felt hat, trimmed with 
bronze velvet, with revers of yellow satin. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. me short JKkelshav. now entirely clis.pp«ared. Tloiieth.t.re 

A^roov ■ _i . -J .■ t -.11 . now worn are lonff and tiffht fitting: and seal ulsters, dressinK-KowDS, 

\^^ ■■nporl.nteons.derat.oo forces rtself opon us jnsl now m „j „„ j,^, frimmed'with .afii to .oatch, .re made. We noti^ 

the world of fashtoa.iz. that we must not only be well and ,t., „„, „f .^^ „,, j„k,„ h.„ t„„„,, ;„„.,;„„ „f ,1,. ,y„, 

l«oonimgly, but warmly ud comlorl.bly dad. Very pretty though the „j ,„„e,i„es of bro^ or brigbt-coloored passementerie, with eord^ 

walking dresses were last month, with the sleeveless jackets of cash- j , u to t h 

mere or light cloth (albeit flannel lined) and the daint, confections Qoih j.cheU are' almost invariably trimmed with fur, either one 

in the slape of pelerines and fichus, they must now gi,e way to „f u,, kinds we h„e named, or wfth rabbit dyed black or brown, 

&nu'e m«" paiml. ' " '° ' "^ '"'"^ '" ""~ '"■° """ """" "P"""- ""' '' '"'""•='' " 



a.— WINTER DRESSES. 

PrUttf FUU'J'alUm ef tUktr ef Ikas, a>.6dL MadaimA. Lttkllibb, 30, Hiari^a Strut, Coutml Gardtu, 

PcM Office Orden (o be made paTible at Klof Street, Corvtit Gaiden. 

Though there is not a great variety in the materials or jackets very good and pretty substitute. Large circular cloaks of cashmere 

(ribbed and plain cloths, satin, and velvet, being the chief ones), or silk, lined with squirrel, are now seen with walking costumes as 

there.is an immense variety in the furs which fomi the most fashion- well as with carriage toilettes. For the latter, the most fashionable 

able trimmings. Blue and silver lyns, chinchilla, sable, skunk, cloaks are made of striped velvet or plush, lined with satin, and 

beaver, otter, and fox, all are used, the most dressy of them bemg the fastened at the neck with bows of broad satin ribbon. A novelty is 

silver fox and cbiachilla. a mixture of feathers and [uc for trimming jackets and mantles, but 

The demand for fur and feathers just now is something extra^ we cannot commend it as being very pretty or in good taste.' 
ordinary, and it is almost incredible the enormous amount sent to Hats are worn to match the jackets, and the seal ones have usually 

England and France alone. Seal-skin being particularly fashionable, fur tails as ornamentation. Very large ones of velvet and satin 
tbe seal trade is an enormous one, but the prices are very high for the /^omewhat overloaded with feathers) still continue their reign, 
best skins — higher than they have been for some time. Bonnets are, if anything, a trifle smaller, and are mwle chiefly of 
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felt, plush, and velvet, with shaded feathers, ribbons of two shades, aad striogs and bows of the darkest shade ia velvet ribbon, with a 

ind old gold cord and orDaments, for trimming. lining of satin of the palest shade. Dark green, bronze, and fawn 

A pretty one is made of fawn-coloured plush, lined with dark are still the most fashionable colours for outdoor wear, and these ere 

brown velvet, with a tiny edging of gold cord round the brim, the sometimes trimmed with tartan. For evening dresses, white still 

crown having feathers shaded from fawn to dark brown, fastened by takes precedence of all colours, but the most fashionable ones are 

gold ornament ; the strings of ribbon, striped gold and brown. coral, ruby, diarlrense, maize, and the palest shades of bine and pink. 

Another of very silky silver-grey plush has trimmings consisting Tulle, tarlatan, and crfipe, with underskirts or Princess dresses of 

of ruby velvet and silver-grey feathers. satin to match, form the evening toilets of young ladies, in eiample 

TTie bonnets with diadem fronts are still worn, but owing to the of which we will give. 



3. -WALKING DRESSES. 
Pria ^ Fiat Palm* itf^htraftktst,^.^ UaoamkA. Lktbluu, 9i,/rAiwM«(5fr>tf, CoMKf Gardtn. 
Post Office Orden to bs mad* piqnMo at KiDg Street, Coreiit Ouden. 

hair being now worn so much more raised at the back of the head. Princess dress of pale pink satin, with five very narrow [Seated 

many are made to rest flat upon the front of the head, and are turned flonnces. Across the front are draped diagonally two veiy fall 

op bdiind. A pretty one in this style is of dark bronze felt, trimmed scarves of pink crfepe, edged with a tassel fringe, composed of pnk 

with bronze satm^ ribbon, shot with gold, a band of which fastens a chenille and pearls. These scarves have the folds let loose at ibe 

ibort bronze ostrich feather In front, and ends in a large cluster of back, and are draped like a tunic with wreaths of pale pink dog 

bows at the back of the bonnet. Another, of black velvet, has the roses and their leaves. A wreath of the same ornaments the 

Mim lined with pale pink satin, which is shown where it turns up at berthe of the low bodice, which is composed of fringe, surmonnted 

the back. This is trimmed with black satin ribbon, with bows both by a pleating of crfepe. Another is of white tarialan and white 

Mck and front, mixed with unmounted ptnk roses. A pretty car- satin. The front is bouillonne, with bands of satin placed diagonally 

nage one is made entirely of leaves of velvet and satin, shaded from across. The back is formed of plain breadths of the tarlatan, draped 

the palest to the darkest green, with tiny gold beetles here and there, with bows of the satin. At the bottom is a pleated flounoe of tar- 

[Far rtmaiiidtr nf Ikt yatmrnry Faikiens, safagi 13, 
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Owing to the enormous number of Letters received this month, we are obliged to omit the 
usual chapters of " Someone's Ancestors," and to give some extra pages of Correspondence In their 
Stead. We hope by this means to clear off all the most important Letters, and to avoid keeping our 
Subscribers waiting for the answers to their questions; and in our next number we hope to have space 
for double the usual instalment of the story " Someone's Ancestors." SYLVIA. 




of ike 

Fig. I.— Half af Front. 

Fig. 1.— Side-piece. 

Kg. 3.— HilfofBaek. 

Fig.4.— Hilfof Rever. 
The waiilCMI front u limulated, and ehbuld be made 
in 1 contrasting colour, velvet or utin. The sFam thould 
he hidden by the lever, which ihould be made in the 
Bme miteiiil ai the bodice, and piped with the colour of 
the waiilcoit. Our lUiutiuIon ihowi the tiimming of 
the Wice, which ii tc;; plain. The thape will fit a 
figuie JS Inchei in iiuit, and ij in waist. Two jardi of 
caihmeie, or four yirdi of ilngle width, will cut the siie 



Would I . „ ^. „ ™„ „,.„„.„ 

which you mention in last momh'ijDurnal go well with 
the urgt, and what colour if it will. [You do not wy 
what die width U. A> you ate not Ul], twelve yirdi 






DC of anything Ihic will take the itain of leavet lut 
Teiy pile green silk dreu. The silk was trimmed 
KTCcn act and very diik leavet, and wherever theN 
ly pimuie, they have left 1 blight violet 



Madd writei — My dear Sylvia, I am come to yoo again 
for a little of your valuable help. I have a dreii which I 
want to alter into 1 walking drcse. The ekirl u brown 
- letge, the back breadth ii plain, i J yards long, two 
gorea on each side, and Ironc breadth almost plain, kill 
pleating of blown figured material, aix lr)ches wide lound 
the bottom ; it has a large iquare tablitr and jacket bodice, 
with fan batque of the figured material, with leige sleeves. 
: Does Sylvia think it would do if I took one gore from each 
tide, and cut it the tight length for walking, and made the 
tabUei a scarf to go round the skirt f If so, how ihould 
the Karf be put on t should it be the width of the ikirt, 
or ihould the back breadth be gathered under the icarf |a 
make it narrower? Will you pleace tell me how it should 
be done,and bow it should beiewnon-^whether here and 
thete, or all round 1 I could get some brown lilk to trim 
It, so aa to make it look nice. [Thli will do yerj well. 
The acarf it made about a yard and a half long, and » anly 
Aatened to the dreit at the two ends, one being higher 
than the other, and the other tilling over the skiit.] In 
■fnding for the made-up pattern of a dresi, or any other 
vdde, would the flat pattern tor cutling-out be lent 
with it free of charge i It makea It rather tipeniive if 
both have to be got separately. And, again, ia tending 
far a pattern of a dress, what meauiiementi are required } 
[The flat pattern coiti half the price of the made-up 
pattern. Round the waist, buir, and neck, length of 
f^ont, back, and arm.] Could any of your conapandenta 
niggeiC a few simple things Inr a baiaar, fbt which 1 would 
like to work something. I have done a lofa-cushion In 
wooli, and thought of making a teapot cogy in rote. 
coloured utin quitted, with a small leed-pcarl bead at each 
corner of the diamond. Do you think it would look 
niceMf u, what coloured silk thould it be lined with, 
white or roie? [Rote, aa white Hilt id toon.] And 
whMcolouTCd cord thould go lound ili [Rote.] Should 
it be lined with wadding, and can I make it up mytelf, 
without having to lake it to a shop f [You can make it 
up yourself It is lined with wadding.] 

A. J. ncommends for the ihape of elderly ladiei' caps : 
The uim the ihape of 1 toal-heaver'* cap, with pufii of 
tibbon in the cenae, ruchei of net on either tide, and 1 
narrow bee loifid the brim. The caul li lo be oblong- 
thapt, made of net or muslin, with two pieces of wire 
bowed over It, just touching the caul, with a row of twil- 
ling pbced aval them. You will find the shape and 
effect very luitable, and looking remarkably handiome. 
You IK I UD no utitt, or would repreaent the cap better. 
Let k come low behind, and rather low in ftont I tend 




DiAtilAU OF Qui COT^JUT PAFER PATTSBH. 

ought to luffica to make you « Pcincesi dreit, uoleia the 
material ii very narrow indeed. Brown lilk would gi> 
well with It] What >tyU would you adrlie me to mak( 
it } [Sec fiunlon plate and eagiavingt.] 

M. E. P.— Join the bodice to the tkirt at the waiit 
so ai to mike a kind of Princeu dteti, aver which you 
will have to wear a belt to hide the jmni. 

VioLiT would be much obliged to SylvU if she will 
kindly say in her Journal what would be pretty ftr a 
ball-diesi. Violet la moderate height, very dark, and a 
good deal of colour. She bat never been to a ball before, 
therefore the would like lomeihing rather limple. [Maiie 
tarlatan, with crimson rorei.] Will Sylvia also kindly tell 
me what would be a good remedy for chilblains and tooth, 
ache, [Rub the unbroken chilblains with ipirits of tur- 
pentine. 1 know of no sure remedy for toothache.] 

Sallii B. write)— Dear Sylvia, I hare a black silk 
dreii, with a long plain skirt, three widths fiilled in at 
back, and narrow gathered trimmings down the front, 
which I wish to make wearable fijr the spring, how would 
you adviK me to alter iti [Put a black velvet pLutron 
down the front, and take the folneit out of the back 
widths.] 

AoHat Moa.l. writei— Dear SylvU, I have a dreaa 
like the encloied pattem made Piincets shape with long 
train, perfectly plain except a pleating round the ibot. 
What can I do to make it a nice dinnet-dieu t The 
tleeves ate long and light, I^lf the skitt it well made,ind 
not fiill, it will be quite faih lonable without any idditioa. 




you another cap, which I remember being worn foily 
years ago. The shape of a plate, placing a luck In It, 
with a bobbin run in for washing ; draw it out, and it it 
leadily ironed. One more luggettion I have to make. 1 
think if the gu5-ets of ladies' stays were made of claitic, 
the ligure would be improved — more delicau, and not 
OpprcHive, 

N11.LA writei — At the close of the year, I btg Co offer 
my beat ihanki lor your uteful magaiine. It is, indeed, % 
household tteatuie. I have used many of the patremi, 
and find them HceQent, especially the Piinceti dreia and 
the jackcM. 

E. M. A.— Princeu dreuei are at fashionable u afil, 
Waiitbandi ire seldom worn with Princess diettetl 

I. A. T. writes — I have been given twelve yaidt of 
dren material the tame as the enclosed pattern. As lb* 
quantity it to limited, 1 shall be very much obliged if you 
will advise m« what to use with it lo make a pietty 



Perhaps putt's at the ihoulders of the long plain sleevei 
woald be a slight improvement.] Can I wear a black silk 
and cashmere dress at a quiet dinner? [Black cashmere 
is kcircely a materia] for dinner dresses j but at a quiet 
dinner it might be ventured upon.] 

Little Dovi Cot (Africa).— You can have the 
grenadine cleaned at a charge of about 6s. The white silk 
•lip can be dyed black for about 4s. 6d. No pattern was 
enclosed. The LangCry Hat wilt suit you. Madame de 

KoiAH would feel obliged if Sylvia would give her 
■dvlce about a dress, pattern enclosed. She has ten and a 
halfyardi; would it makea plain Princes) dren ; and if 
to, what mateiial can she get to trim it with. Would 
velveteen or caihmere be most luitable, and should it be 
black, 01 (he colour of the dress? [You do not say what 
width the material it, to that 1 cannot say if ten and a half 
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K. T.— " Alt Needlework," published at is. (post- 
free, I4d,), by Meswi. Ward, Lock,& Co., gives all neceiiaiy 
iotlructiun in crewel work, with stitches illustrated. I do 
nut think you could fail to learn it thoroughly frum thia 
little work. 

Kathliik writes— Dear Sylvia, For the fint time I 
venture to iiouble you for your valuable advice respecting 
a while cashmere dress, vrotn only once. It was made for 
confirmadon. Princess robe, plain but rather itylish. I 
Intend going to a ball the last week in January, and wanted 
ID wear it if possible. My idea wat to have ic the follow- 
ing way : substitute elbow sleeves in place of the long onei, 
iquiie cut bodice, trimmed, and fishwife of wLite velvet 
nr iiiin, rows of narrow gold braid, and gold belt Do 
you think (hat woold do for the occasion? f Nothing 
could be nicer.] I like the Christmat Number immensely, 
and the galop, it it so lively. 

M. B. infonni Landseer that she has a pattern of the 
doth lug the menrioiu, and will be happy to lend it, or 
foiwird particulars, if the communicates her addren 
lo Sylvia. [M. B. hat only sent part of her address to 
Bylvia.] 

Chiinut. — I do not know of any meant of diiporing 
of your painting!. 

Maccii. — The front it ijulte lashlanable. Take the 
upper llouncet off the back, and arrange a bronze silk 
icarf, H at lo drape the back. Fasten the acarf with bowi 
of p^ blue ulk. [Make a right bodice with baique, and 
tflm with bowt of btonie and pale blue tllk.] 

J. B. M. vrill be much obliged if Sylvia will give her 
■ome hinU how to make a cashmere drot djed dark 
btown. There it a good quantity of maCerii.]. [See our 
last rule.] Are polonaises itill ftshionable ? [Yet.] 
Would braiding be a suilable trimming ? and if 10, what 
soitofb.ald,and where could Iget it? [SUIt or mohair. 
From Mr, Funds. 16, Hanway Street, Oifoid Street, W.] 
HA..1. writes— Will SylvU kindly teU me if Mr. 
Francis' tracing ipparaCut can be used for tracing any pat- 
tern ? [Yea.] I cannot afford much, and want to leam 
the crewel work; could ! begin by making a housekeep- 
ing apron, and working on it? [Yes,] Alto, would it 
look well made of black cashmere or merino, and worn 
morning, or even afternoon, over black dreitct ? I drca 
chiefly in black, it it the cheapest. [A housekeaping 
apron should be made of some mateiial that will wash' 
well, such as crash or towelling.] I hope I am not 
troobling Sylvia too much, I like her Journal immensely, 
and have advised my friends to take her delighlfiil com- 
binacian of infiirmation. There was no cut paper pattern 
in the Journal recQved this month ; will it be ufe for me 
to buy a tussore illk and make it up from the pattern of 
thii month, work it with crewels for the summer ; do ymi 
think it will be worn i [You should reliiie to lake the 
magaiiae without the lupplementt complete. I think it 
will be quite safe.] I have a black alpaca, a double skirt, 
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pafted la the front amd drawn in with bands, on which it 
bead trimmirg also lound it (the top skirt) can IVork 
lome crewels to put on instead of the beading? [Yes, 
but yoa will not find alpaca a sympathetic matetialj for 
crewels.] 

Aw Awxiout MoTHSK writes — Dear SylvW, AUhoagh 
t sobtcriber, I have not previously ^oubled you for advice, 
bat should now be very glad if you would tell me how to 
remake a little white muslin evening dress for a tall, «tout 
girl of eleven years of ag^ ? The dress ie a fxM aklrt^ 
b^tifully robed doMm the front. The body is useless^ 
Would you advise a new jacket-bodice, or would a plain 
body with coloured ribbons and sash look well ^ (h'he 
latter is the prettier style for children.] Would you 
advise phun long sleeves? [Yes, trimmed with ribbons 
matching those of the sash.] Would the plain full skirt 
look odd ? [Not at all] I have also an exceedingly nice 
black rep dress (all wool) which was so unbecomingly 
made that I could not wear it Will you kindly suggest 
tome way in which it could be modernized ? The skirt u 
long and full, slightly gored, but not trained. The body 
is quite useless, but I have about three yards of new uncut 
material. I also have a very good black silk velvet jacket 
half-fitting (nearly new.) Could this be rendered available in 
the making up of body of rep ? if so, would ribbon velvet be 
a sufficient trimming for skirt? [The sleeveless velvet 
bodice will do nicely to wear with it, but you would not find 
ribbon velvet at all a good thing to wear for a trimming. 
Bows of black ribbon or silk would look and wear much 
better* If you prefer velvet bows, they must be made of 
piece velvet lined with silk. The ends of the ribben 
velvet curl up and do not look well after first time of 
wearing.] What style of making would you advise for a 
slight figure of middle height ? [Princess.] 

Nina writes— Dear Sylvia, In your July " Postscript'* 
vou mentioned having noticed at Messrs. Jay*s warehouse 
black grenadine dresses trimmed with white Valenciennes 
edpng and insertion, and that it would be an excellent way 
to do up a half-worn dress. As I possess one that I am 
anxious to do up to wear at a quiet party, and you kindly 
promised to explain the idea the next time you were asked 
about one;, I have ventured to writ^ and ask you to please 
do so in the next number. I always find your hints 
for altering dresses invaluable, and I really am fond of 
altering and doing up things, so 1 study all your advice 
upon the subject, [The dress was trimmed down the back 
of the basque bodice with graduated rows of insertion, 
gctring narrow towards the waist, and widening out again 
towards the hips. Valenciennes edging about three inches 
wid^ trimmed the edges of the basque and the sleeves, 
which had a band of the insertion running up the back 
scani. The front was cut square and trimmed round with 
insertion and narrower edging. A ladder of rows of in- 
sertion widening towards the feet trimmed the front of the 
skirt, which was plain, and tbe back breadths, raised en 
pouff over a silk skirt, were trimmed with Valenciennes 
edging wider than that trimming the bodice. The new 
Wtthing Breton lace would do admirably for this, even 
better than Valenciennes, unless you can afford real, which 
is tbe truest economy eventually.] 

S. B. would feel much obliged to Sylvia if she would 
kin<lly say whether linen collars and cuffs would be out of 
place for ordinary home wear for deep | mourning ? [Not 
at all.] Also, would a plain, un trimmed dress be inappro- 
priate, as I find a trimmed one seems to get out of order and 
retains dust much mote than a plain one, or perhaps you would 
kindly mention something that would be more usefiil than 
crape. [A plain, untrimmed dress can always be worn in 
the house. Unfortunately, crape has to be worn fi>r a 
certain period as a sjimbol of grief, but there is not the 
slightest necessity to wear it all day long in the privacy of 
home life.] 

M. A. B. W. will be obliged by Godlva Thane send- 
ing a pattern of cloth rug made with canvas back. 
Address with Sylvia. Loop the wool of ravelled carpet 
on to a string, and sew in rows on linen. If the wool is 
thin, take three strands for each loop ; thick wool done 
so makes a good rug. 

O. Skill will be much obliged if Sylvia will tell her 
what sort of jackets will be most worn this winter. Will 
peacock green be fiishionable? [Jackets will be either 
quite long or very short. Peacock greens and blues are 
fashionable.] 

Isabel would be glad if Sylvia would tell her what 
shape to nuke a black silk velvet jacket. [Long, half- 
fitting.] if fur is worn ? [Yes.] And what colour and 
kind would look the best ? [Black fox.] 

Mart Lmm would be obliged by Sylvia's informing 
her u to how many yards of cashmere would be required 
to make a trained skirt to be worn under a polonaise. 
[From four yards of double width, according to l)eighc of 
wearer.] Also, what would be the price per yard for 
moderately good cashmere ? [3s. 6d.J 



i^ Elxna writes — I have a pretty Princess polonaise of 
pattern enclosed (foulard). It is at present trimmed with 
grey silk, but it does not suit me, my complexion heing 
rather ssdlow, and I wish to retrim it. Do you think 
black velvet trimming with an underskirt of nice velveteen 
(black) would be too marked a contrast fiur such a light 
material. Would black velvet sleeves look nice ? [Very 
nice. The contrast would not be too marked.] I have 
a fine lace set which has never been washed. I suppose 
the best method is the one recommended in the September 
number of your very useful Journal — viz., washing on a 
bottle. It is such very fine lace, however, I thought I 
would trouble you ere venturing to wash it. [It is quite 
the best and safest method.] 

E. T. writes — Dear Sylvia, Though for several years I 
have been a subscriber, I have never till now found it 
necessary to trouble you with any questions. I have eight 
yards of materials, same as pattern ; would it be sufficient 
to cut out a robe same as pattern sent this month, if 
trimmed with something else? Would you kindly say 
how the back part is joined at the waist, and how the scarf 
is put on ? [No pattern was enclosed, so I cannot judge. 
The back is cut ^in one. The reason we gave it in two 
pieces was for convenience in cutting it.] 

Nora. — ^I cannot advise you until you let me know 
what is the fiiult in the dress fi>r which it requires 
alteration. The material is very good and thick. 

Anhxttk writes — Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly tell 
me how I could do up a black merino Princess dress and 
jacket, trimmed with silk down the front and back, as it 
has worn rather shiny: I do not wish to go to much 
expense ? Also, what kind of hat would you advise me to 
get to wear with it? [Put braid wherever the silk is 
now. Black velvet hat.J 

Lizsix writes — Dear Sylvia, I wrote to you two years 
ago, and you kindly answered me, will you kindly help me 
again ? X have a French merino dress, ruby colour, it was 
made seven years ago, but not much worn as I had to wear 
black. Two or three years back I had a sleeveless jacket 
and large round tablier made to make it more fiuhionable, 
but have not worn it much, as it looks so bright. Can 
YOU suggest anything to tone it down, or would you have 
It dyed ? [Ruby colour is very fitthionable just now. 
Wear it for awhile, and then have it dyed dark brown or 
myrtle green.] 

Maxion p. writes — Dear Sylvia, I should be so much 
obliged if you will kindly give me your^dvice as to what 
bridesmaids can wear to match well with the bride's dress 
of navy blue cashmere and velvet, they are all fair. I 
cannot think of any colour except dark grey $ will that be 
suitable? [Grey is not so fashionable as otter brown, 
w^ch is very becoming to fair complexions.] 

Chloe writes — Dear Sylvia, I shall be much obliged by 
you kindly giving me your advice. I have a pale blue 
Japanese silk dress. It was made four years ago, but has 
only been twice worn, as I have been in mourning. It u 
made with a long plain skirt, and has a tablier round 
in front and sash ends at the back. The body is 
a jacket one. The body and the tablier are a litde 
paler than the dress, but in gaslight I do not think 
would be observed. If you could tell me how to 
trim it and alter It, so that I could wear it at a few small 
parties, I would be much obliged. I have taken your 
magazine for a year, and would not give it up on any 
account ; it is very valuable to me. [Make the tablier 
into a sash and drape it across the front, trimming the 
lower edge with dther pale blue silk, fiinge, or white 
lace.] 

Mary has a navv blue cashmere dress, which she 
intends to wear as a best diess for the winter. Would it 
look well trimmed with the reversible ribbon mentioned 
in the Journal this month ? navy blue and red ? or would 
pale blue lining be in better taste ? Navy blue and red 
will look very nice and be in very good taste if Mary u a 
brunette. If a blonde, pale blue will be better. Are 
pockets worn on the outside of dresses now) [No.] 
Mary has a black matelasse cloth jacket (long) which she 
is going to trim with black fiir. What kind of bonnet 
should be worn with this jacket and dress? [Either 
navy blue or black.] 

Amilia will feel greatly obliged to Sylvia if she would 
tell her a nice, inexpentive way of trimming crimson 
damask curtains? 2. Does she consider drawing-room 
chairs nicer without antimacassars ? 3. Does she admire 
plain white note-paper more than coloured repped paper ? 

4. Will she also please kindly give her the pronunciation 
of the following words : Trocadero, Beatrice, and Brin- 
disi? 5. If she considers "The Lamplighter*' a nice 
book to present to a young lady ? [i. The braid sold in 
the furniture shops is the cheapest and most suitable trim- 
ming. 2. I do { but then everybody has diflvrent tastes. 
3. No. 4. Trock-a-dai-ro, Bee-a-triss, Brin-dee-zee. 

5. " The Lamplighter *' is a charming book, and very 
suitable for girls. 



Cara writes — Pear Sylvia, I have a Japanese silk dress 
shot lavender and^ white, which I should be so glad if you 
could tell me how to alter so as to look nice. It is made 
with a long trained skirt, wide, but no trimming on It, and 
rather short jacket bodice. I have thought of pleatings of 
white muslin, or embroidered velveteen, or some other 
material. [Trim with pleatings of either white or lavender 
batiste.] Also, will yon tell me what material would 
make a nice evening dress for winter, b ut which 1 could 
wear as a sumfner dress as weiU [Cashmere.] And If 
not too troublesome, I should like to know what you think 
of the diamond towelling for dresses. [It is both ptetty 
and economical.] I have taken your Journal for several 
years, and like it more and more, if pos^ble, every month. 

M. E. P. writes — Will Sylvia, who is so kind to all, 
tell Violet how to trim her dress with something to look 
pretty for evening wear and dance. It has plain train, 
and jacket body made last year, flounces of white grenadine 
on the back scarf over the front, but it must all come off. 
[Put pale blue gauze, crepe, or urlatan wherever the 
grenadine is now.] I do not understand your second 
question. Sealskin is very fashionable, and will probably 
continue to be so.] 

A New Friend writes — Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly 
tell me wheic I can obtain patterns of the Combination 
Garments. The drawers and chemise are made in one, 
and there is some arrangement, I believe, in regard to the 
petticoats, so that their weight should fall on the shoulders 
of the wearer and not on her hips. I saw a description of 
them in Miss Allcot's '< Eight Cousins." I should like to 
be able to do without sta)s, as Rose did, but find, with the 
present style of dress, this is very nearly impracticable. 
[Madame Letellier, 30, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
sells the patterns you require. Read ** Dress, Health, and 
Beauty,'* a shilling book (post-free, I4d.), publisbed by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, Sc Co. It gives fiill information how 
to adapt the more sanitary style of underclothing to the 
present fiishion.] Will you please tell me where I can get 
designs traced upon braid for crewel- work. A friend has 
sketched me a lovely design (it is red and shaded berries, 
with their, leaves^ for a black cashmere dress. Now I 
want to have it trimmed with military braid. I suppose I 
must get the necessary number of yards, and have the 
pattern traced on it in white paint. Do you think it will 
be pretty? [Very. Madame Letellier, 30, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Gaiden, will get it traced for you.] 

Lavender writes — Dear Sylvia, Would you kindly 
give me a short description of the fishwife costume, 
how to make it, as I wish to make a dress for my 
little dster with some doth I have in the house, stone 
colour and dark red, and cannot afford to buy a pattern. 
What is the body like? [The body is like the 
ordinary bodice. The onlv peculiarity is in the skirt, 
which is turned up firom the knee and lined half-a-yard 
deep with some contrasting colour, the lining showing, of 
course, as the dress is turned up, just as a fish woman or 
laundress turns up her dress, that it may not impede her 
movements.] Is your Journal the same as *' The Young 
Englishwoman,** or is it a separate book? [It is the suc- 
cessor of " The Young Englishwoman,'' but when altered 
in form In the beginning of the year was given its new 
tide, as we do not confine our attention to young English- 
women.] We have taken Sylvia's Journal since the 
beginning of this year, and like it exceedingly. We are 
seven sisters, and therefore appreciate the cut-out patterns. 

A Bee writes — Dear Sylvia, Do you think I could 
combine a short morning dress (from this month*s pattern) 
out of a green cloth waterproof. It is very long for me, 
and has been very little worn, but I do not like the shape, 
being a kind of loose paletot. No sleeves, but a cape 
drawn in at the back to the figure. I thought I could 
manags it without the scarf by working the Virginian 
creeper in crewels round the front and round the bottom 
of skirt ; but can you suggest anything better ? The cloth 
is blue green. If not, \nll you kindly tell me the best 
place to get the* pattern (traced) of Virginian creeper, and 
the way to trace it on the dress. [I think you will be 
able to manage to get the dress out of it. Madame 
Letellier, 30, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, will have 
the pattern traced for you on your own material, or will 
send you strips of it to work from.] What is the price of 
crewel-work frame mentioned to ''Infelix'* in November 
number, and would it be suitable to work the dress in ? 
[Two guineasi is the price. It is not necessary to have a 
name fi>r working strips of embroidery.] 

Emily presents her compliments to Sylvia, and would 
ibe kindly tell her in next month's Jaurnal if thete aie 
any short costumes made with jacket bodice instead of the 
Prmcess ? [Yes j even more than the latter.] 

A Constant Subscriber to Sylvia's Journal, who 
has received many usefiil hints, would be obliged if ahe 
could give or obtain for her directions to cure a bird's skin. 

Katie. — ^Remake the grey Japanese silk with grey or 
brown velvctten* 

{S4$pag€ ^far coMtim u a t ioH of Work-Room,) 
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nrCrOTDTinWC" nV ITNfiRiVTNriQ Ncj. the Marigny jacket.— This style of jacket is made of 

UJiaLKlrllUINa Ur CWUnAVll^Ui. Indian cashmere, the front is wide and closed to the bottom ; the 

No. I. Silk and Brocade Dress.— (Fig. 3, lUusiraiion 6.) back well-fitting to the figure, by a seam in the middle, is of the same 

Trained silk of black grosgrain silk, with flounce arranged in pliss^, length as the front, i.«., that the skirt is quite round. The sleeve is 

and box-pleated folds over white lace edging. Above the flounce the very wide, closing into the side seam of the back ; it does not reach 

silk is pleated in horizontal folds, and trimmed with vandyked quite to the bottom, and is cut square from the end, and appears in 

breadths of brocaded satin, the upper one having a rich fringe of front straight and square. This sleeve is simply trimmed at the edge 

beads and silk. The train is trimmed to correspond, and has also with a faille binding, surmounted with a large crossway piece of faille, 

loops and long ends of black grosgrain ribbon. Long jacket bodice A handsome chenille edged fringe is placed at the bottom of the jacket, 

ofgrosgrain and brocaded satin, the latter matetial forming the whole two Uttle quillings of faille, trimmed with chenille, are fixed 3 
of the back and the lower 



part of the front breadths. 
Collar and cuffs of white 
guipure and satin bro- 
cade, with ruffle of cr6pe 
lisse. Round the lower 
edge of the jacket a 
fringe of silk and beads. 

No. 2. Winter 
Dresses.— Fig. i. Long 
Beaver Mantle with wide 
hanging sleeves. The 
mantle is cut rather low, 
and is turned back in 
front with collar faced 
with brown velvet ; down 
the fr<>nt, double row of 
passementerie buttons. 
Round the outer edge a 
fringe of waved silk. — 
Fig. 2. Long, wide-sleeved 
Mantle of black drap 
piqu£. Round the sleeves 
and upper edge a broad 
band of vdvet, over which 
fall vandyked tabs of drap 
piqu^, fastened down with 
passementerie buttons. 
Deep netted fringe of 
black silk. 



bottom i 

the sleeve, and t 

back of Jacket. 



i the 



No. 
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4.— THE DAUMONT JACKET. 



PtUi <^ Flat Patttm. i 



ALKING 
-Fig. I. Paletot 
of black grosgrain silk, 
slightly wadded and lined 
with lutestring. The 
front opens en revers 
over long waistcoat of 
black velvet, fastened 
down the centre with 
pearl buttons, and is 
braided with close lines 
of black soutache. Large 
pockets braided to cor. 
respond, and turned back 
with slanting line of pearl 
buttons.— Fig. 2. Costume 

of grey and crimson woollen cloth. Skirt, ras terre, arranged in 
vertical folds, below a drapery folded horiiontally and knotted en 
^chatpe at the back. Long jacket fastening down the front with large 
pearl buttons. Waistband of the material of the dress. 

No. 4. The Dauhont Jacket. — This model is large in front, 
and rather long. The back is well shaped to the figure by a seam in 
the middle, which is covered over nearly to the bottom of the skirt by 
a beautiful gimp insertion, which goes as far as the waist. The 
sleeve is large, but it ends off rather narrowly, like that of : 



FdsI Office Orden payable at Kiug Street, Connt Garden. 



Na 6. Children's 
Dresses,— Fig. i. Cos- 
tume for Girls of Four to 
Sue Years Old. Dress of 
pale blue cashmere with 
closely pleated flounce of 
the same materia), re- 
lieved in front by bow 
and ends of blue gros- 
grain ribbon. The upper 
part of the dress is ar- 
ranged out of pale blue 
cashmere and a blue and 
white plaid, the cashmere 
being bound with a daJ'ker 
shade of blue. The back 
breadth of cashmere 
which falls over the 
flounce is lined with the 
plaid and strapped back 
en revers with blue silk 
cord and pearl buttons. 
Sleeves of blue and white 
plaid, with cufTs of blue 
cashmere trimmed to 
correspond. Cord and 
pearl buttons up the front 
and on the pockets. — F^. 
2. Costume for Girls of 
Nine to Eleven Years 
Old. Princess Dress of 
cinnamon coloured serge, 
fastened down the front 
with large horn buttons. 
Below the waist a scarf 
and puffings of brown 
and gold cloth finished 
with square tabs bound 
with brown faiUe. In the 
centre of the front the 
brown and gold material 
is arranged in close pleats. 
Round the lower edge 
pleated flounce of brown 
serge. Cuffs of brown and gold, trimmed to correspond. — Fig. 3- 
Side view of Illustration i. — Fig. 4. Costume for Boys of Eleven to 
Twelve Years Old. Short trousers, waistcoat, and loose jacket plainly 
stitched. The jacket has a tumed-down collar, and is fastened in 
front with a single button. 

No. 7, Tea Dress and Dinner Toilet.— Fig. i. Robe de 
Chambre in pearl grey cashmere. Princess shape. The edge of the 
robe is trimmed with a plissj k la vieille, the folds of which are 
fastened top and bottom. White guipure, laid over red ribbon, trims 
ihe top of the back, under the collar, and falls so as to edge the front 



> trimmed on the border of the arm with a fine gimp trimming to the whole length of the robe. Ends of ribbon of two colours, red and 
match the insertion, whilst a fine chenille fringe continues the trimming grey, trims the opening in the middle ; the edge of the front it 
around the jacket as far as the irueitioB at the back. trimmed besides, with pleated flounces and white guipure. Similar 
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trimming is on the edges of the sleeves and the pockets.— Fig 2. 
Costume, of grey silk and pink satin. A puffed and gathered plastron 
fonns the middle of the front ; the Ndes are Princess shape, and the 
train is joined on at the back. Edge of the plastron tablier is trimmed 
with a pink satin flounce and a gathered gref flounce, surmounted by 
two rows of white lace, laid edge to edge, and divided bjr a line of 
pink loops. The sides of the dress are trimmed with wide and narrow 
white lace, joined by a bias of pink satin. The train has four flounces 
of grey silk and pink satin placed alternately with rows of lace like 
those on the tablier. The bodice iscut square, the opening trimmed with 
rows of white lace and 
bows of pink satin. The 
sleeves are trimmed to 

No. 8. The Fauvkttb 

AND PRIMROSB COS- 

TUii£S.— Fig. I. Fauvettc 
Costume. Skirt ras terre 
in front, longer at the 
back, but no train, trim- 
med with a bias flounce 
mounted in hollow folds. 
The tunic forms a very 
flat tablier, the front 
turned up so that the 
edge comes to the middle, 
this being trimmed with a 
bias. The tablier ends at 
the back under a very 
wide end raised in the 

middle to form a large 

bow gracefully draped, 
falling thence wide and , — - 

square over the flounce. 
It also is trimmed with a _ - . ,■ 

bias of plain material. - — ' 

Pleated bodice forming 
jacket with square shoul- 
der-piece. The middle 
of both front and back 
are in plain material, in 
deep pleats. The basque 
is round, long and un- 
trimmed. A waistband ^^r 

of the material and coat- .--■''■ 

sleeve complete the cos- ,.*,; 

tum& — Fig. 2. The Prim- ' >. 

rose Costume, in cheviot, 
the skirt almost round, 
trimmed with a flounce 
finished with a bias of 
lighter shade than the 
dress. Tunic very flat 
in front, long enough 
to fall over the flounce, 

turned back and trimmed with three bias fold and ending under an 
end which comes from the waist, forming a large bow, and falling over 
the flounce. Vest of similar material, open in front with mo revers, 
which also forms a collar. A waistcoat in similar material is buttoned 
down its whole length, but is much shorter than the basques of the 
vest. The back fits quite closely to the figure, the basques being open 
to the centre. Wide sleeve with trimming similar to that on the dress. 

No. 9. Girl's Dresi— Dress for Giris of Seven to Nine Years 
Old, of figured grey cloth with deep flounce at the back and narrow 
dose plearing at the front. Above the flounce the dress is cut into 
square tabs, which are bound with red taffetas and turned up in loops. 
Square podkets and coat-sleeves trimmed to correspond. Turned- 
down collar, with bow of red grosgrain ribbon in front Down the 
trout double row of red passementerie buttons. —Fig. 2. Short Skirt 
and Jacket Bodice, of cinnamon coloured snow-flake ; the skirt has a 
narrow flounce. The jacket is arranged in folds, and made with a 
[dain yok& The folds and cufls are bound with dark brown corded 
silk. Pearl buttons to fasten. 



Priet tfPbU PaOtm, i 



No. 10. Pen-wiper ^Bead Work).— Ground of cardboard, oval- 
shaped, and lined with black cloth. Over this, box-pleatings of black 
cloth, vandyked and worked with old gold coloured beads. An arrange- 
ment of grey cloth vandyked and embrmdered with two shades of grey 
silk in satin and overcast-stitch and in point russe, is then arranged 
on the black pleats. Bronze anchor for a handle. 
Nos. 13, 13, 15, and t6. Mohograus in satin-stitch. 
No. 14. Front View of Illustration 8. 

No. 17. Folio tor Letters, &c — Frame of gilt bronie with 
folio of cardboard, covered on each tide with pink* corded silk, and 
having on the outside 
an appliqu^ of scalloped 
white flannel embroidered 
in chain-stitch with blue, 
red,oli ve, and pin k crewels. 
Trace the design ; and 
having crocheted a chain 
of sufficient length of the 
colours required,arTanging 
them as required by the 
pattern. The rest of the 
embroidery is worked in 
point nisse and chain- 
slich. Round the lower 
edge of the flannel is a 
niching of pink grosgrain 
ribbon. The sides of card- 
board are joined together 
by soufSets of pink silk. 
A pink cord hides the 
sewing on, and bows and 
ends of pink ribbon are 
arranged as shown in 
Illustration. 

No. 18. Pen - wiper 
(Satln-stitch).— Anoblong 
strip erf' cardboard lined 
with black sjlk is covered 
with a piece of pale blue 
cloth, scalloped, vandyked 
and embroidered with 
coral purse silk in satin 
and buttonhole- stitch. On 
this are placed box-pleat- 
ings of black cloth van- 
dyked to correspond, 
under a pleating of blue 
cloth embroidered with 
coral. Butterflies of brown 
gold leather on the blue 
pleats. 

No. 19. Blouse for 
Girl of Three to Five 
Years Old, of white 
cambric, arranged in fold 
with tumed-down collar 
and cuff's of lawn. 
No. 20. FashiOnableBonnets.— Fig. I. Visiting Bonnet in pink 
velvet, with flat brim, coming to a point in the centre, and trimmed 
inside with a ruche of the same velvet. Crown of cream coloured 
ptush with bunch of feathers to match. Bow of cream coloured satin, 
and strings of the same. — Fig. 2. Half Mourning Bonnet in scabieuse 
felt. The brim, much raised in front, is edged with a bias of velvet. 
Ruche of scabieuse satin under the brim and curtain. Several feather 
tips, matching the colour of the felt, completely cover the brim, hiding 
where the strings begin.— Fig, 3. Bonnet for visiting, in old gold felt. 
The brim is much higher at one side than at the other. Ic is lined 
with caroubier velvet, and edged with old gold satin. Plume of old 
gold feathers come from the crown over the front of the brim. The 
stems are hidden by a lai^ bow of <^ gold satin lined with caroubier. 
~Fig, 4. Half mourning Visiting Bonnet in black velvet. The brim is 
edged with a ruche or rather puffing of the same material. A large 
cockade of velvet trims the side of the crown, fastened by a jet orna- 
ment. Three white feathers cover the fixmt.— Fig. 5. Bonnet, of 
gendarme blue satin, brim and curtain in plush to match. Satin 
strings fastened with gold buckles. 



-THE MARIGNV JACKET, 
S/d. Madaub a. Ucnuju, go, HmritUa SirttI, 
CavtitI GardiK, 
Poit Office Oidcn made pajvble at King Straot, Corent OminB. 
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S^STCS 1 



PUZZLES AND PRIZES, 

Some of our subicribers having expreswd tbem- 
selves OS being ralher tired of our Spelling Sentences, 
we give a difli^renl form of puule, hoping il may be 
lounil an improvenient upon the former. 

The lubsciiber who guesses the latest number of 
these in three monlhs shall receive a Guinea Book, to 
be chosen from the catalogue of Messrs. Ward, Lock. 
and Co. A Second Priie, to be awarded to the second 
best competitor, will be a Half-Guinea Book; and aThird 
Priie, a Five Shilling Book, These Priies will be given 
even" three nKmths. 

Id the case of ties, difficult puiiles will be given in 






nay be B 



it allow ber name and 
addrtis to be published in the magazine. 

Answers to be serit in by the glh of each month, ad- 
dressed to Sylvia, as above In Rule i fbi "Out Drawing- 

The name and address of tlie ^esser, together with a 
nam di plume, or initials, for publication, must be sent in 
with each answer, written legibly on the same sheet of 
paper. 

"Subscriber "and "Constant Subscriber" will not 
be accepted as tmms dt flume. 



All c 



t replies recdved in ti 



e will be ackntnr- 



Competitors must retain theii nimt di plume, and not 

SoLUTcoN or Speli-ing Sentence. — No. III. of 
Fourth skkies. 

A man that is busy and inquiritlve is cotnmonty 
envious. Lord Bacon. 

No solutions h;\vc been received. 

Tlic name of lanthe was accidentally omitted from 
the hat of solvers of Spelling Sentence, No. a, Founh 

laTilhe. Eliia C, W., Edith, and Catherine C, 
having each sent correct acJulions of the first two Spell- 
ing Sentences, the First. Second, and Third Prizes for 
the Fourth Series will be equally divided between those 
four Inilics, to avoid carrying Special Spelling Sentences 
Dti into the coming year. Each of those ladies will 
Iherofiire kindly choose books to the value of 9s. from 
(hecatiilO'Micofthepiiblicationsof Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
& Co., which wiU be sent to them for that purpose. 



Solution a 

After t 



le there , „ ._ 

For though ye dale be nevero so longe, 
Al last ye belle ryngeih to ye evensonge. 

StipHEN HAVfES, Pastime of FUasvre. 

No solutions having been received from Isabella F. 

and Tiny, the First and Third Priies are divided be- 

tuien those two competitors. Each lady will kindly, 

th(-ri;fore, choose a book, or books, to the amount of 

Caileali of a Grocery Slort. 
I. A letter of the Alphabet, 
a. A common complaint and what it often costs. 
3. A covering for the foot and a Scotch word. 
4 What comes from the light and what shuns the 

light. 
S- What is found in the sea. 

6. Numerous members of a ftrm. 

7. Quite full, an eiclamadon, and unpunetual. 

8. A weapon of warfare and part of a plant. 

9. Two verbs. 

10. An carthqtuJce. 

11. I'ninful and uely, pleasing and beautifuL 

12. Two letters of the Alphabet. 

13. A trailing plant and. T river bore. 

15, Afniit andahalfpenny. 

10. An old sailor. 

17. A verb and some pretty valleys. 



I. A letter of the Alphabet and a falsehood. 

I. A crooked young fowl 

\. A remedy for dropsy, a personal pronoun, and a 

yeilow colour, 
;. Wbat makes a nation prosper, divided. 
I. An oak and the commencement Of what Tanks next 

to Godliness. 

le of Noah' 



30. Something imperative and a Welsh minstrel 



31. ''Sarahl grense the mangle." 

33. When the and in a race overtakes the is 
3^ A favourite wine of the jolly old friar 

34. 1066 and 1087, 

35. The Norseman's 

36. The Queen's hoi 

and a useful article. 

37. Foolish flaiiery. 

38. A poor child's complaint, i 

summer's sky. 

39. A letter and bread baked in I 

40. An old man's solace and wha 

NOTICE.— No letters receii 



iay of the m 
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B you 



vDuld a 






been observed. However I hoponi 
takes this lime. I wish yon were nea 

and I often want to ask something, t . ._ 

Letellier, and as it is so far. and it takes such a 

cross the '' briny fo.im," we just put it off. Can you tell 

.,... .1 o enclosed is called? fl have 

imagine it to be 



le rules had not 



a Madam( 



sS. A kind of carnation. 

09. A afdfil and half a tiatlve of Berlin. 



. . engravings after L 

masters. 3. Who wasthe Nut-brown Maid? Was she 
a distinct character with a particular story, and dress, 
and individuality, or is itjusiapoetical form of expression 
that any dress would do for? I have often been called 
by that name, nnd 1 wish to go to a fancy dress ball in 
that character b-it I don't know how to dress, could you 
help me ? 4. How much a yard ^otild one give for the 
Louis velveteen? It does not mention the price, so I 
suppose that there are different qualities. What should 
you consider good enough? 3. Does Madame de Tour 
charge for the commissions she executes, or does one 
only send the ei»ct cost oF the article required, 6. If 
the pores of one's skin get lai^ and make it look coarse, 
what wouldmakQ them contract ngniii ? 7. My brother 
soys It is bad form to wear a fringe of hair on one's fore, 
hend. Is it really unlady-hke? I wish you could see how 
eagerly we go to the post-office when we Ihink the mail 
Is in, and that Sylvia has arrived. You would like to 
see the pleasure your paper gives us, 1 am sure. fi. The 
mob cap, quite plainly made will be quite suitable. 
3. Planohi's History of Costume, which was brought 
out In monthly parts. 3. The Nut-brown Maid is the 
heroine of an anonymous poem written in the sixteenth 
century. She was very constant to her lover, whom she 
believod to be an ondaw, but who, after putting her love 
to tbe proof, and finding her true, reveals himself as an 
mtI's son. The costume would b* early English. 
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lottars by post. 







4. The prices ate the same as those of ordinary velveteen. 
You will Hod that at 3s. a yard very good indeed, j. The 
exact cost with postage, if the arliele is to be sent by post. 
6. Vigorous rubbing with salt and water, but I warn you 
that it is a very violent remedy. 7. Not at all. When 
the fashion first began, it was considered fast, but not 
now that it is so universally followed.] 



'Mong the poppies blushing re 



my Qve 



bright. 



Elotse OmbrA wrilss from Africa — E>ear Sylvia, 
Some months ago I wrote a letter asking several questions, 
but I suppose it got astray as I have never seen anything 
' — ; it, for if it had been unworthy a place, 1 am 



I anything like it befon . 

mon kind of Indian muslin, 
sions would it be used? [For evening dreases.] In 
your August number there is a lovely mull muslin dress, 
what would it be worn at. [ Flower shows and garden 
parties.] If it is not good taste to wear washing 
materials for a morning call, what is the correct thing? 
[It is quite in good taste to wear washing materials in 
paying morning calls in summer.! What colour and 
material should the gloves be? [Kid, of any colour you 
like.] Is it not incorrect for a gentleman to wear odd 
things, and not a suit of one colour? [A suit is more 
correct. The coat and waistcoat must always be of the 

wedding? [Yes.] May a sister wear (in mourning 
tor a brother) a black ^Ut trimmed with crape? 
[Yes.] And how long after? [Crape for three montlis,] 
Wh.-it is the meaning of Miipah on a ring? ["The Lord 
waleb between me and thee." After a wedding. At 
Home cards are sent by the bride 10 the friends she 
wishes to call upon her,] If a lady vrished to avoid the 
expense of a wedding dress but still could afford an 
elegant suit or ccBtume, suitable to wear afterwards, what 
colour would do? [Any colour and any handsome 
material, with gloves and bonnet to match.] Is a black 
cloth suit correct foragenileman being married? [Light 
trousers, white waistcoat, dark blue frock coat. Many 
thanks for pale blossoms of ■' The Evening Flower. "] 

Nut-brown Maid writes from Canada— Dear Sylvia, 
r. I am going to be contirmed. and as I do not like the 
little fiat Queen- Maryish caps that are generally worn. I 
want 10 know if a quite plain mob cap would be suitable ? 
2. Do you know of any book th.il illustrates thedlfferant 
> of dress that one heats so much about now, vis. 



Like a . 

Peaty brown and amber light . 
J-aughter like a rushing rill 

From the purple mountain's side, 
Lurking dimples lingering still 

Like its wimpling, dimpling tide. 
Smiles that Bash as quickly out 

As, through whispering sedge and leares. 
Flash out the spotted trout 

That the silver water cleaves. 
Sunbatms glinted on each tress 

Crowned with bronie and gold, niy Queen, 
Streaming hotly, sent akiss 

Through the yellow bariey screen, 
lealous of the sun's caress 

That her blushing cheek embrowned. 
Sheaves that touch her russet dress, 

Crimson sash that clasps (he ground. 
Soon I led her to the wood. 

Copper beech and yellowing plane, 
On the earth fir-needles strewed, 

Red leaves falling like the rain. 
Standing in the fading beam 

Listening to the robin's song. 
Oh my lost, my autumn dream, 

' ' Poppy " waited for so long I 

AoAiR Douglas. 

One from the Country writes— Dear Sylvia, Can 
any ol your correspondents tell mehow the scrap picture 
screens are made? I have seen them dtme so nicdy, 
not to show the joins in the picli ' ' ' ' ' 

thought I could ma' '' " 

S.iRAH Jane writes— Dear Sylvia, I should feel 
greatly gratified if you would be kind enough to answer 
the following quest ioms. I am glad you are no approrer 
of tight lacing ; I have lived a good many years now, 
and have never seen any good cotnc from i t, and certainly 
a great deal oi harm. How much do you tbink a 
middle-siied blank atlas would cost? I n>ean one 
without the names of places written. And where 
could 1 procure one? What do you consider a good 
age for a child to begin to learn music? [Seven.] Also 
French? [As soon after seven as possible.] And Ger- 
man? [As soon as the child is pretty well on in FreniJi.] 
Do ^ou tliink a lad;f or gantlemt '- '--■ '- "■ 



in what "high art" consists, and what is the difference 
between "art" and "high art'? For instance, one 
shows adrawing 10 a connoisseur, and the reply is, 'Oh, 
yes, very well done ; but it is not high art," Again, one 
goes to a furnishing warehouse and is shown damask, 
etc., all '"high art" patterns. 1 shall be glad if you can 
explain the matter to me. [It is not very easy to explain 
in a limited space, but as far as I can 1 will attempt to 
do so. You must have observed that of Ute years there 
has been quite a revolution in English taste, as regards 
the colour and form of fmnifure and dresses, The same 
holds true in a lesser degree with respect to painting, 
the pre-Raphaelite school having ixnke to the front. 
These new ideas are given the genera! term of "high 
Hit " ; and those who do not keep pace with them may 
follow "art"' as a profession, and yet be quite tmac- 
quainted with tlie diibboleth of " high'' art.] 

Doha.- Al the right-hand. FuUer's-earth is good 

SotTM "Vriles.— In devouring your splendid Journal, 
I chanced upon an inquiry bv " Infelii." Having once 
been in Ibesame trouble vrith my own teeth, i am pleased 
to tell her I found tlie juice of a lemon eflectual in restor- 
ing them to their original whiteness. If she will per- 
severe, I think she will find the same, but it reoulres 
Clenty of water after. A few drops of Eau-de-Cologne 
eep teeth very white, used occasionally. I, like every 
one else, must wish you the greatest success. 

(Sttpmp 3$f(ir amtimialitm e/Draieiiig-Soewi.) 
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'T'O judge by appearances, and by the display in various shop 
■*■ windows, the demand for noTelties must be greater Id the way 
of articles suitable for Christmas and New Year's gifts than for any- 
thing else. All the windows seem full of them and Christmas 
cards, the latter being more beautiful than ever, especially some with 
mezzotint pictures and coloured flowers, and some others that have 
coloured pictures after designs that we have seen upon china, drawn 
by a celebrated artist. 

Some of the ormolu articles are extremely prett)", particularly 
tbose with enamel, and amongst them we notice some candlesticks of 
elegant design, iis. 6d. the pair, and a beautiful photo stand of the 
same combination of ormolu and enamel, in the shape of a butterfly, 
upon the outspread wings of which were found the pISoes for the 
photos. The price of this was r5s. 6d. 

A novel present is ati illuminated clock, price 139., tnade of 
either walnut, rosewood, or ebony, and fitted with aa alarum. This 
is a most useful article, particularly for a bedroom, as It obviates the 
necessity of a light to see the time by, the dial becoming luminous at 
night, so that the figures can be seen at an ordinary distance. As a 
companion present to this, there Is a luminous match stand, price 
lis. (5d., a very handy thing to find In an unlighted room, and only 
those fortunate people who have not at some time or another ellpe- 
riniced the difficulty of finding a match-bos in a hurry in the dirk, 
diould be without one of them. 

Amongst presents that combine the useful with the ornamental, 
we must not omit to notice some sets of glove and hatldkerchief 
boies, made like jewel cases, of crystal, with leather mountings, lined 
with quilted satin, and fitted with lock and key. The set costs only 
n^. 6i., and is well worth the money. 

Amongst purely ornamental articles, we may tnenlioa some 
beautiful silver lockets in various designs, the prettiest and newest of 
which were some with floral initials, each letter being the Initial one 
of the flowers of which it was composed. A pretty and graceful 
idea this, the flowers being natural and well choseH. With them 
engraved upon it, the price of the locket was las. fid., and the same 
in enamel, of natural colours, was a js. 

The same idea was also to be found carried ont npon note-paper 
md envelopes. These cost is. fid. per packet, consisting of a quire 
of paper and envelopes to match, and in a better quality, as. 

There are some charming novelties in the way of caps and fichus, 
which are as fashionable as ever, particularly for wearing at dinner 
parties and at the theatre. 

Amongst the former, some beautiful ones being made with crowns 
of velvet, brocaded with satia of a contrasting colour. 

One of black velvet, with gold-coloured satiti brocade, had a brim 
of white lace, headed by a torsade of gold-coloured satin, holding a 
black ostrich feather tipped with gold. 

Another of ruby and black had also a border of white lace, with a 
heading of the same, and upon the crowD a bow of black satin ribbon 
lined with ruby. One of black lace had the crown, and the pattern 
of the lace which fOTmed the border, embroidered in gold, and 
had bouquets of gold leaves In front of the crown and at the 
side. 

Another of old gold-coloured satin was bordered with pleated 
tnlle with a gold edging, and had in front a clnster of dark crimson 
roses and thdr leaves, and another of black velvet had a wreath of 
tiny riowers composed of green and blue beetles' wings heading a 
fringe of dark green chenille. 

Then there are some composed entirely of flowers or leaves and 
bennes, bnt the variety is endless, and it is impossible to quote the 
prices of all; bat Madame Letellier supplies them at very moderate 



ones in every variety of design, and has them made to mitch any 
dress, if a pattern of the same is sent with the order. 

Some very pretty new fichus are made of white Brussels ttet, 
embroidered in gold and sliver, with flowers of natural colours in 
floss Bilks. These are simply trimmed at the edges with quillings of 
the net, in the centre of which is a tiny gold or silver cord, the ends 
of the fichu being trimmed to match, and fastened with a bow of 
satin ribbon of the colour or colours of the flowers embroidered. The 
price of these, with sleeves to match of pleated net, to be worn with 
elbow sleeves, is 105, fid. Another fichu is made of black Brussels 
net in folds, trimmed with gold embroidered black lace, put on with 
gold beads, with quillings of black tulle, upon the edge of which are 
sewn tiny gold beads round the inner side. The price of these is 
8s. pd. An always acceptable gift is a fancy box, containing six pairs 
of gloves with four buttons, suitable for evening wear, for 35s. 

Fans, too, are always a welcome present at this festive and party- 
giving time of year, and the new feather ones are very pretty, and 
form an inexpensive gift at 5s. fid. each, in all colours. 

A few words upon ene of the most important items in the attire 
of every well-dressed woman — viz., corsets— may not be out of place, 
the novelties in these consisting in the improvement, both as r^ards 
comfort and elegance, that have been made upon the old-fashioned 
stays. The best and most comfortable style, I think, is one with a 
baud at the lower edge, that is laced independently of the npperpart, 
and can be adjusted exactly to suit the figure. 

Another, like the preceding one, very long, has a broad elastic belt 
which fits closely over the hips, giving great support. In all stays, 
the swanbill busts are an immense improvement upon the straight ones. 

Madame Leteltier can supply all kinds, the prices ranging from 
las. 6d. to 30s. (or more, should they be required to be made of 
satin), if the proper measurements are sent to her; but I would 
remind my readers that with stays (like many, if not most, articles of 
dress) the most inexpensive ones are not the cheapest in reality, aa 
they So soon lose their shape, whilst a really good corset, like a r«Ily 
good boot, ought to retain it to the last. 

It is even more necessary than ever, with the present style of 
dress, to have the stays well fitting, and the most elegant of dreases 
will lose its effect if this important matter be neglected. 

Speaking of dress, we notice some pretty evening ones made of 
Organdie muslin, in pale shades of maize and pink, which are so 
much trimmed that they can be worn over a white muslin skirt, and 
do not need a petticoat of silk underneath. 

These will be found quite dressy enough for dinner toilettes for 
young ladies, and are much more serviceable than tarlatan ones, and 
In the end cheaper, as one of these would last out three tarlatans. 

The prices of them (including bows of satin ribbon to match, the 
material for the bodice, and the trimming ready made) range from 
two to three guineas, and the tarlatan ones cost from one guinea 
upwards. The bodices can always be made to order, if desired, upon 
very short notice, and at a very reasonable charge ; and wi should 
advise our country subscribers to have their flowers and gloves sent 
with the dresses, as tbey form important details, and it is so much 
easier to get them in town. Just now flowers are specially good and 
natural, and both gloves and flowers are cheaper than they have been 
for some time. 

When shoes are required to match the dress, a pattern one should, 
if possible, be sent, or the size of the sole cut in a paper pattern. 
If a piece of satin or silk sufficient to make them is given, the making 
of evening shoes is only half a guinea. Louise db Tour, 

Madaus d> Took undenakes to execute orders for anyanicin mentioned In 
these Notei, for those Subscribers who tive in the country or abroad, and have little 
opportunitir of procuring, or even beariDg q(, Ihe numerous novehiei to which each 
week makes its additions. 

It is impossibli (o eiecute oommiuioni by return of post In every Cue, as the 
varioui articles have to be procured al different e5iablishmenls, and in some case* 
hHYC to be made ; but every pn'sible dispatch ii used, and thi letters nrswertd in 
regular rotation. The directions sent with each comiaiiiian (bould ba as pnolM M 
possible; and orders rnust in all cases iK accompanied by a remittance. iKxt OAlco 
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lataD, hetded by a narrow band of satio. The low bodice is of satin, of pearl grey salin, with plastrons of ruby brocade, both back and 

with deep basques, and the berthe is formed of a pleatingof tarlatan front edged with white lace, and joined by braces of the same 

with bloode lace above. over the square'Cut low bodice, the elbow sleeves of which had a 

For older, and for married ladies, the beautifal new shot satins, deep frill of the same lace, headed by a band of brocade. 



(>.— CHILDREN'S DRESSES, WITH SIDE VIEW OF No. i.—Priti efFtal Palltms ii. Madaux A. LtTELLiKB, 30, HiKritUa Slrett, Cavni GstJik. 

striped velvets, and brocades, are the most fashionable for dinner and The most fashionable ornaments for evening wear are composed 

evening dress. One of white brocade, with panels of white satin, of pearls. Besides the necklaces and earrings of them, stais as plns^ 

embroidered with pearls, with Venetian point trimming ; the front, are worn in the hair, and strings of them are twisted into the plaits^ 

land the low bodice struck me as being very elegant. Another was and they are largely used in fringes and embroideries. 
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Blythe Herndon. 



Chapter I. — Between Sundown and Dark. 

THREE girls were standing on a rustic bridge, looking down 
into the stream it spanned. Neither running water nor 
any other mirror ever gave back the glances of brighter eyes or 
reflected fairer faces; for these were Yariba girls, and Yariba 
was famed for its pretty girls even in this Southern land, where 
any out-of-way or in-the-way town held beauty enough for the 
ser\'ant of a wandering Titian to write Est, Est, Est above its 
gates. 

At a litde distance, higher than the level of the bridge, the 
town nestled, so shadowed by trees as to seem nothing but 
spires and chimneys. The stream flowed out from bubbling 
springs among rocks ; over their jagged edges the water fell in 
light spray, through which rainbows shone on sunny days ; 
along its borders were stretches of woodland reaching to low 
ranges of mountains that rolled away to the south in graceful 
sweep and outline, and were crowned now with lingering 
splendours of red and gold. 

Lounging on a bridge within sight of mountains and sound 
of running water is perhaps as pleasant a way as there is of 
getting through a drowsy afternoon in spring ; and these young 
idlers look much at their ease as they stand there, in the free, 
lazy attitudes natural to a people who live much out of doors and 
have a genius for repose. They have been talking in a desultory 
sort of way, not having come to any subject to set their tongues 
going in earnest ; as riders let their horses wander slowly through 
country lanes, before reaching a long stretch of road and striking 
spurs for a gallop. Their names were Betty Page, Mary Barton, 
and Blythe Herndon. This last young lady, it may be remarked, 
had been christened Emma Blythe ; but the first name had been 
dropped, after a common Southern fashion, and she herself, 
except in moments of extreme dignity, scarcely remembered her 
right to a double signature. 

" It is perfectly fascinating to watch that moss,^^ said Miss 
Page, resting her hands on the twisted railing of the bridge, and 
peering into the water. " Doesn't it look as if the wind were 
blowing it behind plates of glass ? '' 

'^I can't look at it long without a shudder,'' said Mary 
Barton. " I always fancy that snakes are winding in and out 
through those waving stems." 

" Your fancy doesn't go as far as mine," said Blythe, 
dreamily. " What arc they but awakening serpents — these 
lithe, darting tendrils all quivering with life, tipped with palest 
green, like little venomous mouths ? " 

" How absurd) Blythe 1 " cried Betty. '' I'm glad I haven't 
a poetic turn of mind— ^particularly as I want some of the moss 
to tak^ home." 

'' It's -rery ugly out of water." 

*' I don't ^hink so. It would look lovely hanging from those 
tall vases by th^ parlour fire|!)lac€— ugly cracked things ! they 
ought to be covered over with something. But how shall I get 
the moss ? Mary, do ^ok about you and see if there are any 
little darkies playing around here." 

Mary gave the use of her eyes with cheerful readiness. 

'^ Yes, there are half a doafen si^anding on their heads over 
yonder." 

" Call one of them for me*** 

" I can't make out who they are, so far off/' 
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*' Never mind ; just call Peter. It's a handy sort of name to 
exercise the lungs on, and some one of them will be sure to 
come." 

^^ Wait a moment," said Mary, making a telescope of her 
two hands. '^ I think one of them is Willy Tolliver — ^ Civil 
Rights Bill,' you know." 

'^ But I don't know. How did he ever get that ridiculous 
nickname ? " 

'^ How queer that Van didn't tell you ! He thought it such 
a good hit." 

Betty tossed her head. " Van and I have had better things 
to talk of." 

'^ It was a good while ago," said Mary, with a slight flush, 
when Willy was about three years old — pert and meddlesome 
as a monkey, ready to talk back to a king, if one came in his 
way. Colonel Dixon, from Hollywell, came to Yariba for a 
visit, and was staying at the Tollivers'. It was when the Civil 
Rights Bill was just before the public. Colonel Dixon favoured 
it as a measure of policy, but Mr. Tolliver opposed it, and they 
argued until everybody in the house was sick of the subject. 
One day they were playing croquet, and Willy, who was always 
under foot, took an unused ball and began a game of his own. 
In knocking it about, it rolled into the lines, and Colonel Dixon 
gave it a stroke that sent it flying. Willy was furious. He 
rushed up, with his mallet raised, crying, ^ You lem my ball 
alone ! I'll knock you down if you fools wid my ball any mo* !' 
The Tollivers only laughed — you know what easy-going people 
they arc — but Colonel Dixon flushed up, and said, ^What's 
your name, you little rascal ? ' Then Mrs. Tolliver came out 
in her sweet, drawling voice : ' His name is Willy, but I think 
we'll have to call him " Civil Rights Bill." ' So that's the name 
he has been known by from that day to this." 

Betty laughed moderately. It was too great an exertion to 
do more. 

" I wish you would call him," said she; '' it hurts my throat 
to scream." 

Mary and Blythe exchanged a smile. Miss Page's selfishness 
was usually of this naive character. 

Willy was called, and Willy soon came, panting from his 
run, his lean figure showing through his ragged clothes like a 
dew-covered brouEe. He was a lad about ten years old, with 
laughing black eyes, arched by eyebrows the shape of thin 
moons, flashing teeth, and a peculiar startled expression, due 
apparently to the fact that a lock of his crisp hair, wrapped with 
a white string, was drawn up tight from the centre of his head 
and pointed heavenward like an index-finger. This meant that 
Bill had a cold in the head; for when small darkies have colds 
their grandmothers say that their palates have dropped; and 
the lock of crisp hair tied up from Bill's crown-piece was sup- 
posed — on the principle of the . potato- vine and the potato— to 
pull his palate up and afford entire relief. 

Bill beamed expectantly on the young ladies, and Miss Page 
made her wishes known. 

^^ Don't send him into the water while he is so warm," said 
Mary Barton. 

'^Lor, Miss Mary," cried Bill, ^' don't you be in no ways 
consarned about me. Nothin' don't never hurt me. I'm one 
o' dem dat fire can't burn an' water can't drown, I stayed in 
de spring onct half a day, and dey pulled me out 's lively as a 
spring frog." 

^* Mind what I say. Bill ! " said Miss Page, authoritatively; 
" go and sit down somewhere, and cool oiF before you go into 
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the water. Then bring me the moss over to the stone bench. 
Come, girls, let us go. WeVe been dawdling on this bridge 
all the afternoon, and you know it's against my principles to 
stand up so long.'' 

" Perhaps your feet are too small to bear your weight," said 
Mary Barton, with quiet mischief. 

Betty's eyes flashed. She cultivated small tempers, as she 
had been told that she never looked so well as when in a 
passion. Any allvsion to her size, however, called out real 
anger. The fear of being fat was, if I may so express it, the 
skeleton in this young lady's closet. She was a pretty creature, 
/ith a large and shapely figure, but she took no joy in her 
:harming outlines, and never let herself be weighed. She had 
not heard of the Banting system, or beef and dry bread would have 
been " the chief of her diet." 

'^ I was brought up to think personal remarks vulgar," said 
she to Miss Barton. 

'^ What a vulgar set we must be," said Mary, frankly, '^ for 
Yariba people all talk to each other as if they were members of 
one family. But really, Betty, you are the first girl that ever 
objected to a compliment to her small foot." 

This happy turn restored Betty's complacency. Two little 
dimples showed themselves at the comers of her mouth. 

*^ Here we are 1 " said she, sinking down on the stone bench. 
" Now let's talk about our church- money. How much have 
you, Blythe ? " 

" Three dollars." 

*' I have five. I told mother I must have it ; and there's 
nothing like being determined." 

^' So I think," said Mary Barton. '* I knew when I joined 
the society that I would have to make what money I put 
into it, and I determined. I sent off to Altmaun's for mate- 
rials, and set to work crocheting sacks and baby-socks. I gave 
them to one of our old darkies to sell for me, and I've cleared — 
guess how much ? " 

Two bits," said Betty, with a shrug. 
Fifteen dollars," said Mary, with calm triumph. 
Fifteen dollars ! Impossible 1 Mary Barton, you are 
joking 1 " 

" I cannot tell a lie," said Mary, l^-ughing. " I did it 
with my little fingers;" and she spread them apart for 
inspection. 

" You wonderful girl 1 But how you will cast the rest of us 
into the shade 1 " 

"Oh, I sha'n't give it all to the church, I shall buy me a 
hat." 

" How much you think of hats, Mary ! " said Blythe, rather 
loftily. 

" I own it. Visions of hats are for ever floating about in my 
mind — sometimes brightly, soipetimes dimly seen — 

' Like silver trout in a brook ;' 

or according to the length of my purse. It is positive pain to 
me to look shabby, Blythe." 

'^ Why, you dear little smooth-feathered Molly Barton ! you 
never look shabby. I have always thought you the freshest, 
daintiest girl in our set." 

" Thank you, dear. But my old hat won't stand another 
making over ; and I like to be particularly neat in the summer, 
when the army people are here." 

" What are the army people to you ? " said Betty Page. " If 
you are going to spend your church-money to dress for the 
Yankees, then I've my opinion of yout" 
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'^ It's my own money, and I've a right to spend it as I 
please. I can say my prayers better if I know that the 
people in the choir are not criticising the top of my head. As 
for the army people — well, they have eyes, if they are Yankees. 
Besides, they say that nearly all the officers in both regiments 
are Democrats." 

'' And what if they are not ? " said Blythe Hemdon, indo- 
lently. " I am tired of this eternal harping on one string. I 
should think Yariba would welcome some new people. I don't 
believe any town was ever so dull. The n>en are as much alike 
as the four-and-twenty tailors who went out to kill a snail ; and 
the women weary one's soul out with their inane talk about 
nothing." 

*^ Well, Blythe, Mary and I don't pretend to be any cleverer 
than our neighbours, so that our souls are not wearied out." 

" Here's de moss ! " interrupted a muffled voice, and Civil 
Rights Bill showed his black eyes from behind a great armful of 
dripping green. " Mos' thought de debbil was holdin' it down, 
had ter tug so hard to git it." 

" Much obliged, Bill. You're a fine boy. Come over to our 
house to-morrow, and I'll give you some cake." 
How are all at home, Bill ? " asked Mary. 
We'se all jes* tollerbul. Miss Mary. We'se purty much 
upturned on 'count o* some o' Mars* Jim's redikilous doin*s. 
He's gwine to take some o' dem Yankee officers to bode for de 
summer. Ole Mis*, she ain't so much upsot about it as 
mammy ; but mammy says she ain't gwine to work herself to 
death for no libin* Yankees ;" and Bill's emphasis seemed to 
indicate that she would have exerted herself tremendously had 
they been dead. 

" Mammy knowed an ole 'oonjan onct," he went on, " dat 
worked so hard dat she jes' dropped in her tracks one mornin' 
when she was fryin' battycakes, an' neber could have no fu'nel 
sermon nor nothin' pleasant, 'cause dar wa'n't no chance ter 
fine out if she died in de Lord." 

*' He will talk all day, Betty, if you encourage him." 

*' Here, skip along home. Civil Rights. We've had enough 
of you for one day. But, girls, do you really suppose it is true 
that the Tollivers have come to taking boarders — and Yankees 
at that ? " 

"I shouldn't wonder," said Mary. ''They are very poor, 
I know." 

" I would starve before I would do such a thing I " cried 
Betty. 

''It would not surprise me," said Mary, with a certain 
solemnity in her manner, "if their coming to the Tollivers' 
should prove — ?l wedge" 

" I hope it may be," said Blythe, " I have no doubt there 
are gentlemen among the Yankees just as good as there are any- 
where; and I should like every house in town to open to them.*' 

Surprise and wrath struggled in Betty's eyes. Passion 
trembled in her voice. 

" Blythe Hemdon, if an angel from heaven har^ told me you 
could make such a speech, I would not have be^eved it I " 

'' They say that Yariba is almost the onb'town that has held 
out against them so long," ^aid Mary JUrton. 

" And Yariba was always pig-he^^led," said Blythe, calmly. 
" During the war, mother says, t^e people never would believe 
in a defeat, .^nd even at the /ast, when Lee surrendered, they 
would not believe it until the soldiers came home." 

"And remembering Lee's surrender, you would have us 
receive these men f " cried Betty, passionately. 
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Certjunly. The war is ended ; and besides, the soldiers are 
not to blame. They only did their duty in that state of life in 
which it had pleased God to call them/^ said Blythe, laughing. 

^'I suppose'^ — this with crushing emphasis — ^^ that you 
would as soon marry one of them as not ? *' 

'' I haven't as much genius for marriage as some girls have/' 
said Miss Hemdon, with spirit, '^ but if you dare me to answer, 
I say — yes; and, further, that I would marry any man I loved — 
were he Jew, Roman Catholic, Yankee, or Fiji Islander I " 

" And I,'' ctied Betty, '^ would th^o^V myself in that water 
to-day, if I thought it ever possible that I could be a traitor to 
my country.'' 

''The United States is your country." 

'' It is not. It is the South — the beautiful, persecuted 
South." 

" ' Little children, never let 
Your angry passions rise/ '* 



sang Mary Barton, with the air of a peace-maker. 

'' Well, what would you do ? would you marry one of these 
officers ? " 

" That is a question I will only answer to the officer. Look, 
Blythe, there are your father and mother ? " 

Mr. and Mrs. Hemdon approached the group slowly, walking 
with the lingering steps of those whose memories are brighter 
than their hopes. As boy and girl they had played by the spring 
near which they now loved to wander, recalling tenderly all the 
associations that made it dear j for they were still lovers, though 
a double score of years had passed since they first kissed each 
other by the beautiful waters that had seemed to murmur a 
blessing upon them. They stopped as they reached the girls, 
and Mr. Hemdon lifted his hat with the fine air that distin- 
guished him. 

" What are you young ladies talking about ? " he said, with 
courteous interest. 

'* Blythe has just been making a declaration of independence," 
said Mary, laughing. 

He shook his head good-humouredly. 

" That is dangerous. A true woman can no more be inde- 
pendent than the vine that clings to this rock." 

" Oh, that vine ! that vine ! " sighed Blythe. " Can't my 
papa, the cleverest lawyer in the State, think of a new simile ? 
Something might be made of a drooping corn-tassel." 

^* I am sure," said Mrs. Hemdon, *' your papa is quite right. 
I don't see why any woman wants to be independent. It is so 
sweet to have some one to lean on. I don't believe I've so much 
as bought a bonnet without Mr. Hemdon's help since my first 
baby was bom." 

Mrs. Hemdon had one of those sweet Southern voices over 
which age has no power. Hearing it for the first time, or the 
five hundredth, it struck one's ear with surprise. Youth and 
fresh beauty seemed its fitting accompaniments. Coming from 
lips whose summer freshness had gone, it had an indescribably 
pathetic sound. Yet her smile was as sweet as her voice ; and 
together they made it clear why her husband had loved her all 
his life, and had scarcely even noticed that the years, like harpies, 
had stolen from her all those charms that had once made a dainty 
feast for his eyes. He cared still less that an English classic 
was as foreign to her as a Greek one, and that she had a 
way of dating things from certain notable events in the lives of 
her children. 

*' I read something the other day," said Blythe, '' that a 
Boston woman said— Fuller, I think^ was her name — yes, Mar- 



garet Fuller : ' To give her hand with dignity, woman must be 
able to stand alone.' That seemed to me fine." 

*' What does it mean exactly ? " said Mrs. Herndon. " How 
can any woman stand alone ? " 

" There is a better line I would recommend to you, Blythe," 
said her father, '^ and to you all, young ladies. You may recall 
what one John Milton said of woman : 

' He for God only, she for God through Him ! ' " 

" That is beautiful I " said Mrs. Herndon, her voice falling 
like a soft bird-note into the air. 

Blythe threw her head back with a listless impatience 
against the rocks. Her head involuntarily fell into the heap of 
wet moss at her side, and a cold chill struck through her frame. 
But her soul was filled with fever and unrest. 

" I wish," she thought, with sudden longing, " that I could 
find out the meaning and the use of my life. 
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Chapter II. — ''Yes, we're a Good Breed in Yariba." 

In its broad basin-shaped valley Yariba spread itself out, in an 
unabashed sort of way, like a seed sunflower. With a happy 
disr^ard of time-honoured laws, the town had been laid out 
at variance with the cardinal points, the streets mnning 
from north-west to south-east, bringing the comers of the 
houses where their fronts ought to be. The Yariba people 
pointed out this divergence from mle to strangers as *' some- 
thing different from the common run of towns," and were 
proud of it, as they were of anything pertaining to their village. 
They were by no means bishops who spoke ill of their own 
relics, these good people of Yariba ; and, once among them, 
you were fairly talked into their own belief that their town was 
the finest on the earth's surface. This point or that might not 
please you ; but, then, Yariba had so many virtues. You might 
deny the existence of any one of them, as you might chop off 
one of the heads of the hydra, only to have another rear itself 
at you. 

In truth, it was a most engaging little town, with a natural 
beauty that the good, easy fathers who planned it had done little 
to spoil. Romantic lanes led from one part to another; mul- 
berry, and catalpa, and poplar trees shaded the streets ; the beaten 
side-walks were fringed with long grass, that crept out into the 
road to the carriage-tracks — or waggon-tracks, I should say, to 
be exact, as Yariba carriages since the war '' had left but the 
name" of their cushions and curtains behind, and were mostly 
used for hen-roosts. Flowers grew everywhere, telling their 
tale of the earth's fertility, like an orator's adjectives, in their 
wide and eloquent variety. They did everything but speak— 
these Southern flowers. They run along the ground, they 
climbed over the fences, they hung from sturdy trees in blossoms 
of bells, they floated on the valley streams, they rambled up the 
mountain-paths, they sprang from between close-wedged rocks, 
and every wind that blew scattered their seeds on the outlying 
lands, until the very air had a ^'bouquet" as fine and subtle 
as that of sparkling wine. 

Mingling their changeless shadows with the shifting shade 
of the oaks and elms that grew about them, the homes of 
Yariba lifted their weather-stained walls. There were few 
modern houses among them. They had been built for a longer 
use than that of the two or three generations who had livea in 
them. Massive, rambling houses they were, with tiled fire- 
places in the finest of them, and mantels higher than a man's 
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head, and hospitable doors always open, and generous windows 
fit to frame the mountain views on which they looked. 

But the great beauty of Yariba was the spring. It was 
indeed one of nature's wonders; an artery from her hidden 
heart laid bare. It was always called *' The Spring/' though 
in truth it was broken into numerous streams and waterfalls, as 
it flowed down from the mountain where it had its source. Its 
culmination was at the base of a rocky hill, where there 
suddenly came forth a majestic swell of pure and limpid water 
into a stony basin it had hollowed for itself, deep enough to drown 
a giant, but so clear that one might fancy a child's arm could 
measure its depth. Then, bounding over rocks in leaps of foam, 
it reached a pebbly bed, and wandered away, a placid stream, 
ever widening, flowing gently through low meadow lands, until 
it turned into a canal once used for floating cotton down to 
the Tennessee. 

Yariba people gloried in the spring. It was something to 
show to strangers. It was a theme for poets. It was as useful 
as it was beautiful. Laundresses and lovers alike blessed it, for it 
served equally the one who washed, and the other who walked 
beside it. Every one enjoyed it with a pleasant personal sense 
of appropriation. Children were brought up to look on it as 
an inheritance. It was almost as good as family diamonds in 
every house. 

The climate was delicious. Winter never came with whirl 
of winter and wonder of piling snow, but as a temperate king, 
with spring peeping to meet him, before autumn's rustling 
skirts had quite vanished round the corner. Yet, there was not 
the monotony of eternal summer. Winter sometimes gave 
more than hints of power to the pert knaves of flowers who 
dared to spring up with a wave of their blooming caps in his 
face ; and the peach trees that blossomed too soon were apt to 
get their pale pink heads enclosed in glittering ice-caps, through 
which they shone with resplendent beauty for a day, then 
meekly died. Even a light snow fell at times; and everybody 
admired it and shivered at it, and said the climate was chang- 
ing, and built great wood fires, and tacked list round the doors, 
and piled blankets on the bed, to wake in the morning to find 
suDshine and warmth — and mud. But for the most part, the 
days, one after another, were as perfect as Guido's dancing 
hours. 

As to the people of Yariba, they were worthy of their town ; 
could higher praise be given them ? They lived up pretty well 
to the obligations imposed by the possession of shadowy ances- 
tral portraits that hung on their walls along with wide-branched 
genealogical trees done in India-ink by lovely fingers that had 
long ago crumbled to dust. They had the immense dignity of 
those who live in inherited homes, with the simplicity of manner 
that comes of an assured social position. They were hand- 
some, healthy, full of physical force, as all people must be who 
ride horseback, climb mountains, and do not lie awake at night 
to wonder why they were born. Their self- consciousness never 
took the form of self- questioning; it was rather a species of 
generous pride — for pride blossoms in as many varieties as if it 
were a seedling-bed. That they were Southerners was, of course, 
their first cause of congratulation. After a Northern tour they 
were glad to come home and tell how they had been recognized 
as Southerners everywhere — in the cars, shops, and theatres. 
They felt their Southern air and accent a grace and a distinction, 
separating them from a people who walked fast, talked through 
their noses, and built railroads. 

In a town where everyone had a grandfather the pride of 



birth was naturally very pronounced ; and it was this, perhaps, 
that gave them strength to make a pride of poverty, when their 
time came to bear it. 

They were proud of those qualities that the local papers^-the 
local organs, may I say ? — were fond of touching upon when 
they wished to give Yariba a "blow-out." (I speak with the 
exactness of a Pamela — that was their word.) The taste, the 
fashion, the refinement, the intelligence of her people — these 
were the songs they sung. Culture was not a word much in 
vogue; nor did it occur to the people that there was something 
to gather in other fields than they had gleaned. Their reading 
was of a good solid sort. They were brought up, as it were, on 
Walter Scott. They read Richardson, and Fielding, and Smollett, 
though you may be sure that the last two were not allowed to girls 
until they were married. They liked Thackeray pretty well, Bul- 
wer, very well, and Dickens they read under protest — they thought 
him low. They felt an easy sense of superiority in being " quite 
English in our tastes, you know," and knew little of the litera- 
ture of their own country, as it came chiefly from the North. 
Of its lesser lights they had never heard, and as for the greater, 
they would have pitted an ounce of Poe against a pound of any 
one of them. The women of Yariba read more than the men; 
but the men were modelled after the heroes that the women 
loved. 

Of course Yariba was not provincial. What small town 
ever was ? It had its own ways, to be sure, that had sprung, 
like the flowers, from the soil. When a youth aud maiden of 
Yariba promised to marry each other, they became possessed 
immediately of the one wild desire to conceal their engagement 
from all the world. They appeared no more together in public ; 
they paid marked attention to other youths and maidens; they 
met at parties with a fine display of indifference ; and they per- 
jured themselves a thousand times over in their indignant denial 
of anything more than friendship between them. A girl was 
completely happy if she could send away for her trousseau, or at 
least have all her "things" stamped in the city ; as, in so doing, 
she escaped the suspicion that always attached to one who 
invested recklessly in silk or linen at the Yariba shops. If 
forced to borrow an embroidery pattern, she was always careful 
to explain that she had promised to " work a band" for a friend. 
The number of people they could baffle or deceive became a point 
of pride with these mating doves. One young lady, whose 
engagement was not suspected until the invitations for her 
wedding were out, gained a fame that promised to become 
classic in Yariba annals ; and not a school-girl in the town but 
vowed to do the same thing when her turn should come. 

Another " way " of Yariba was to ignore, as far as giving 
them their title was concerned, the fact that there were any 
married women in the town. When a girl was married, the 
young men of her set went on calling her Miss Kate, Miss 
Janey, or Miss Ada, as the case might be; and the children of 
her intimate friends used the same affectionate address. Even 
when women who met after marriage became in any degree 
intimate, their first advance towards sociability was to drop the 
Mrs., and be to each other Miss Fanny, Miss Cora, or Miss 
Molly. It would have appeared a more simple matter to have 
dropped the title altogether, or to have given the proper one; but 
this was not the Yariba fashion. And whatever its origin may 
have been — whether caught from the negroes or the cautions habit 
of a conservative people who think change a mischievous innova- 
tion — it had a pretty and endearing sound, and is by no means 
to be confounded with the sharp abbreviations of the Northern 
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tongue that makes " Mis' Cutter,'' '^ Mis' Overdone/' and 
''Mis' Wicks" of the worthy women who have married the 
butcher and baker and candlestick-maker of their village. 

Your genuine Southern provincial inhabitant has another 
characteristic, that is probably one of all small towns — that of 
addressing every stranger who comes to the place, whether he 
be the Duke Alexis or a newly-arrived Esquimaux chief, as if he 
were entirely familiar with all the genealogies of the best 
families and all the intricacies of town gossip. This was not 
objectionable, however, in Yariba, as it soon gave him the feeling 
that he was entirely at home in a large and warm-hearted 
family. 

It was pleasant to hear Squire Barton talk about Yariba. 
Squire Barton was one of the Oracles of the Square. He had 
a purple nose, under which a cob-pipe appeared to grow, and a 
bushy white head, surmounted by a wide white hat. Nine 
months of the year he sat in a cane-bottomed chair, tilted back 
either against the post-office window, or under a huge tree that 
grew in the middle of the street, and out of which the Yariba 
people got a good deal of comfort as an ornament, as it was 
undeniably a very provoking obstruction. No one ever thought 
of cutting it down. Since their fathers had had sentiment 
enough to leave it, should their descendants be degenerate 
enough to destroy it, though it was a nucleus arouud which all 
the loungers in Yariba gathered, and at which all the cotton 
drivers from the country daily swore? 

" Yes, we're a good breed in Yariba/' Squire Barton would 
say. " The Lord didn't skimp the cloth when he made us. 
Don't know that we deserve any credit. Grew up in the woods. 
Got a free sweep to our souls. Look at a Yankee, now — shut 
up two-thirds of his time in a room — a hot, stuffy room ! 
Why, his mind grows like it — full of angles, and dark corners, 
and cobwebs. But a Southern man's got all out-doors to grow 
in ; so he is wide, and clear, and sweet-smelling. Liberal- 
minded, too — to a fault. Every man can have his own opinion, 
and nothing said about it. Now, here in Yariba — look at 
Lawyer Herndon ! great man for poetry — likes Whitticr — likes 
the slave poems — says so publicly, anywhere — just as soon say 
it as to roll off a log — always has said it. Twenty years ago 
they'd have lynched a man for that in some places I know of. 
But there is no Puritan blood in Yariba. fVe wouldn't have 
hung witches ; and the man who couldn't live here couldn't 
live anywhere on God's green earth." 

But — "in spite of all this, and in spite of much more" — 
the army people did not wish to spend the summer in Yariba. 
They grumbled over the order, and considered themselves an 
ill-used set of beings. 

" It's a pretty place enough," said Captain Silsby, of the 
Third, to Mrs. Dexter, a lively little lady but recently married 
to the Colonel of the Thirteenth ; "but, begging your pardon, 
so infernally dull." 

"I have heard," said Mrs. Dexter, "that the society in 
some of these old Southern towns is very good indeed." 

" Society 1 " said her husband ; " much we see of that ! It 
is laughable to see the airs these Southern folks put on — and 
to old army officers, who would grace a king's palace " — this with 
an energetic frown. 

" Yes," said Captain Silsby, languidly, " they seem to look 
down on us, you know. Pretty girls pass us on the street 
without so much as raising their eyelids." 

" Proud little geese 1 " cried Mrs. Dexter, "they don't know 



what good times they miss 1 Never mind I let us be as gay as 
possible among ourselves. The colonel has promised me a 
ball-tent, and we can have dances every night. Such a good 
idea I " 

" If there is anything that disgusts me with life," said 
Captain Silsby, "it is to dance with a man, with a handkerchief 
tied around his arm, making believe that he is a woman. And 
there are so few ladies in our camp, that it would have to be 
done at our parties. I would have given my vote to stay in 
New Orleans, if it had been as hot as Tophct." 

"Soldiers can't have votes," quoth Colonel Dexter. 
" We've got to move like automaton chess-players, with some- 
body behind to do the thinking." 

" Now I fancy," said Mrs. Dexter, cheerfully, " that the 
summer will turn out much better than you expect. The 
colonel and I are to board in a private family, you know, and 
in that way will soon make acquaintances. Yariba — I like its 
pretty Indian name; and you two may grumble into each 
others' ears, for I shan't listen to a word." 



Chapter III. — Mr. Tolliver*s Grasping Greed. 

*• Hark ! hark ! the dogs do bark, 
The soldiers are coming to town ; 
Some in rags, 
And some in tags, 
And not one in a velvet gown ! " 

So sang BIythe Herndon in one key after another, as she 
rocked herself gently in a great wicker chair by the open 
window. 

The gate, half-hidden by two Osage orange-trees that grew 
on cither side, gave a little click, and Mr. Herndon came in. 

"Here is father, mother," said BIythe, in a surprised 
tone.. "Can it be already noon? How the morning has 
slipped away ! " 

" I should think it would have dragged with you. YouVe 
done nothing since breakfast but sit in that rocking-chair, look 
out of the window, and sing." 

"Oh, I've been dreaming delightfully 1 This is one of my 
happy days» What queer things moods are, mother ! I often 
remind myself of one of your flannel jelly-bags, that takes the 
colour of the stuff you pour into it." 

" I don'£ know where you get your freakish disposition, 
BIythe. Mr. Herndon is just as even a man as ever lived — 
though he has a temper — and you are like him in the face. But 
it's been ' Simon says up * with you one day, and ' Simon says 
down ' another, ever since you were a year old." 

Mr. Herndon came into the room at this moment. 

" Oh, father," cried BIythe, " they are really coming, aren't 
they ? " 

"They — who ? I can't follow your mental processes " 

" The soldiers — the enemy — t^e Third and Thirteenth Regi- 
ments from New Orleans ? " 

" Oh ves : thev'U be here in a week — kits, cats, sacks, and 

wives." 

" Wives ! " echoed Mrs. Herndon, "why, they've never been 

here before." 

" There, my dear I Perhaps some new report of the charms 
of Yariba has reached them. At any rate, four or five ladies are 

coming." 

And will they live in camp ? 
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I suppose so ; though I believe one or two families are to 
board at the Tollivers'/' 

So Civil Rights Bill told a true tale for once/^ said Blythe. 
How glad I am they chose Yariba for summer head-quarters, 
instead of any other town on the road/' 

''They do that because no other offers such advantages/' 
''I should think they would find any of these stupid towns dull. 
I hope they will have the same bands they had last summer. It 
was so pleasant to be wakened by music, and listen to 'Annie 
Laurie' or the ' The Mocking-bird ' from our front porch on 
moonlight nights ! '' 

As she spoke, an old lady entered the room. She was 
dressed all in black, and had the fine fragile look of a piece of 
Sevres porcelain. She wore about her neck a gold chain almost 
as fine as a thread, from which hung a large open locket, framing 
the portrait of a bearded face under a soldier's cap. One noticed 
about her three points of light — her steel-blue eyes of a remark- 
able lustre, and the flashing of a single diamond on one of 
her nervous fingers. There was a touching dignity in her 
aspect. Her face had an expression of abstracted and unrested 
sorrow. 

" What were you saying, Blythe ? " she asked, in a voice 
faint and worn, as if to speak loudly were to compromise 
with her sadness. 

"Nothing of any importance, grandmother, except that I 
was glad the soldiers were coming to make the town a little 
more gay." 

It seemed that two sparks shot from the old lady*s eyes. 
" You are glad," said she, slowly, " and you are my grand- 
child V 

" But, grandmother, I can't feel as you do. I was so young 
during the war." 

" You are not a child now, Blythe; and one might expect 
from you something more than a child's insensibility to tyranny 
and oppression." 

" Well, well, mother I " interrupted Mr. Herndon, *' Blythe 
didn't mean to hurt your feelings. It really isn't a bad thing 
for the town that they are coming. Barton says that it assures 
the success of our great enterprise." 

The great enterprise was nothing less than an effort to mn 
a street-car in Yariba. It had been projected three years back 
by some daring spirit, and one by one the solid men had taken 
stock in it. It had hung fire at election times, and while the 
crops were coming in, but in the interims it had advanced slowly. 
Six weeks of mud in the winter just past had given an impetus, 
and the rails had actuallv been laid in one burst of work. Now 
the car and the miJe had been bought, the driver had been 
chosen, and the coming of the army people assured passengers. 
" How charming it will be to have something to go about in 
this hot weather," said Blythe. " I'm afraid I shall get quite 
enervated by the luxury." 

"It will be a gay Rummer for Yariba," remarked Mrs. 
Herndon. "What with the street- car and the Yankees, there 
will be something going on all the time." 

"And besides all this," said Mr. Herndon^ ?miling, "Van 
Tolliver is at home." 

" Is he, father ? how long will he stay ? " cried Blythe. 
" Yes, he came last night, and intends to spend the summer, I 
believe. He's a great favourite with you young folks, isn't he ? " 
"Why, yes; but he is so much taken up with Betty Page 
that he isn't much use to anyone else." 
" I wonder if she will marry him ? 
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" I don't know. She likes him ; but she is the last girl in 
the world to marry a poor young planter." 

" Van will be a rich young planter before many years. Such 
a hard-working, clear-headed young fellow is bound to succeed. 
Let him once get a fair start, his mortgages paid off, and no 
girl could do better than to take him." 

" I should like to know what he says to the prospect of 
Yankee boarders in the house." 

" He probably feels it to be the disgrace that it is," said old 
Mrs. Herndon; "and, Lucy, I hope that neither you nor 
Blythe will go near Mrs. Tolliver this summer." 

" Oh, mother, that is too much to ask. Think how good 
she was when Jimmie was born. And it isn't her fault, poor 
woman. You know she couldn't say anything if Mr. Tolliver 
chose to make the house head-quarters for both regiments." 

It grew to be the general impression in Yariba that Mrs. 
Tolliver was a victim, and she was pitied, as far as the outraged 
sensibilities of the people would allow. 

" We are all so bound together here," said Mrs. Oglethorpe, 
" by so many ties of kindred, and association, and friendship, 
that one of us can't do a thing without reflecting on the others. 
Until now, the dignity of Yariba has been unimpaired, in spite 
of all we have gone through ; and when it comes to one of our 
good old families falling so low, we must all feel the shock." 

What Mrs. Oglethorpe said always had great weight in 
Yariba. Feeling ran high ^against Mr. Tolliver after this 
speech. The women held their heads more erect than usual, 
and looked at each other with eyes that said " the dignity of 
Yariba would have never been impaired by one of m5." Qld 
Mrs. Herndon said openly that Mr. Tolliver*s grasping greed 
had brought it all about ; and when he appeared at church, his 
bent figure leaning on a knotted hickory stick, his coat shiny 
with age, and his shoes tiecT with a leather string, all the ladies 
looked sadly on this monster of covetousness, and wondered 
how he could have done it. Finally, Mrs. Tolliver's friends 
hastened to call on her — for the double purpose of condoling 
with her, and of getting through a social duty before her summer 
guests arrived, that need not be repeated until after they had 
gone. 

To their surprise, they found Mrs. Tolliver's eyes free 
from the least suspicion of redness, and her state of mind 
ignobly placid. 

"Mis' Tolliver's affairs were getting so mixed," she said, in 
her gentle drawl, "that I had just lost all heart to live. Every- 
thing he went into turned out the wrong way. Rack and ruin 
all around, and not a* dime to stop a hole in the roof. No ready 
money till Van's crop came in, and he writing in every letter 
for God's sake not to go in debt at the stores. When the 
Dexters asked Mis' Tolliver to take them, it just seemed as if 
the Lord had opened a door for us. Of course, it's a trial — I 
don't say it isn't; but nobody can say it isn't perfectly respect- 
able to take boarders, and it's all I could do in my position to 
help along. Of course, Aunt Sally made a fuss about it; but 
I went out to her and said, 'You can just walk oflF this place 
anv day you want to; but Fm going to take 'em, if I have to come 
to this kitchen and cook myself.' That brought her round short 
off. 'Lor', chile,' she said, 'ain't you learned not to mind my 
tongue by this time ? You go right along in the house, and 
don't you worry yourself about what goes on the table.' She's 
been as pleasant as a May morning ever since, and my mind's 
at rest ; for there's no better cook anywhere than Aunt Sally, 
when she tries herself." * 
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HOME AND HOMEWORK FOR YOUNG ENGLISHWOMEN. 

BY JULIA CHANDLER. 

PART XIL— RUDIMENTARY COOKING (continued), 

EASY PUDDINGS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETc.—fia^e^^rroi^- 
root Pudding. Take nearly four table-spoonfuls of arrowroot to 
one quart of milk ; boil four minutes, stirring it briskly. Allow it to cool, 
and then thoroughly mix it with two eggs, well beaten, with three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Flavour with a drop or two of any essence you 
like, and bake for half an hour in an oven. For custard pudding take 
"a dessert-spoonful of the arrowroot, sweeten with loaf sugar 
powdered, and add three eggs well beaten, and a few drops of essence 
of almond 5 pour on this a pint of boiling milk, and bake in a quick 

oven for half an hour.** 

Fruit Pudding with this arrowroot is very nice indeed. Beat three 
eggs with a table-spoonful of arrowroot. Upon this pour a pint and 
a-half of boiling milk, stirring it briskly, then pour it into a dish 
over any fruit you have chosen to put there, such as apples, pears, 
currants, and bake immediately. A common rice pudding, a general 
favourite with little ones, is made thus. Put a teacupful of rice 
(whole) into a deep baking dish, cover it with cold milk and let it 
stand for half an hour. Now stir it several times with your wooden 
spoon, add a large table-spoonful of moist sugar, a piece of fresh 
butter the size of a waluut, and fill up the dish with milk (a quart in 
all). Then grate a nutmeg over the top, put into a quick oven and 
bake. You can tell when it is sufficiently baked as a darkish crust 
will appear on its surface. The way to manage a liquid pudding 
(such as a tapioca one) is thus — The cloth should be soaked in hot 
water, then well-flowered and laid smoothly inside a basin ; the 
pudding must then be emptied in as soon as possible, the cloth tied up 
very lightly and put into boiling water directly. Boil for half an hour. 
To serve these puddings, they must be turned gently out of the cloth 
into a dish. Sweet puddings, such as butter, and plum pudding, 
usually have some kind of sweet sauce poured over them. Another 
way to make tapioca, or sago pudding, is — Get a quart of milk, put 
it into a saucepan, and stand it on the fire, stir into it a teacupful of 
tapioca, stirring well till it thickens, having put in also a large table- 
spoonful of sugar, some nutmeg, and whatever else in the way of 
flavouring you prefer. Now pour all into a pie dish, put it in the 
oven (not a very hot one) for about a quarter of an hour, or, you will 
see when it is done by its appearance. 

DumpUngs, — Everybody is supposed to know about dumpling 
making, no doubt. Make some paste as rich, or as plain as you 
choose, roll a portion of it out and enclose within this an apple, or 
with the paste mix currants or raisins, and form into a ball. Boil 
for half an hour. Yeast dumplings you can make when you try your 
hand at bread making, as they are formed of a light dough with yeast. 
Make them into balls, put them in front of the fire to rise from ten to 
fifteen minutes, and then place in boiling water, boiling them twenty 
minutes and no longer. 

Soups. — A good family relishable soup and an exceedingly econo- 
mical one is made thus — We will suppose yesterday's dinner to have 
been composed in part of a boiled leg or neck of mutton, or some not 
too salt beef — the liquors of either of these make a splendid foundation 
for soup. Carefully skim off all the fat from the top of the liquor, 
treasure up every bone you can find and put them in it. In another 
and smaller saucepan put a few onions, six if the soup is to be for a 
good many persons, the cold carrots left, if any, or if not some fresh 
ernes sliced thinly, some pepper and salt. Let these simmer for an 
hour or two, then turn all into the larger pot, and this must simmer 
gently. When dinner time arrives strain the soup, when it will be 
found brown, rich, and clear. Or, at a quarter of an hour before the 
time for serving get a packet of pea powder, mix it to a smooth paste 
with cold water, pour into the soup when boiling, and stirring well 
let it boil for a quarter of an hour. Stock is the groundwork of all 



soups. Brown soups are made chiefly with beef stock j white soups 
from that made from veal, or chicken, and the way to make stock 
itself is— get a shin or the juicy part of beef for brown stock, or veal 
or old fowls ; for white stock put them, bones and all, with some 
spices and some vegetables chopped up into a saucepan full of cold 
water ; boil this till there is but half the original quantity of liquid 
remaining. That is stock. The two following excellent easily 
made soups are taken from a work by the author of that most useful 
work, '' Enquire Within," copied and tried many times. The first is 
for a good brown soup, *' a la Julienne "-—" Cut three carrots and two 
turnips into shreds about an inch long, put these into warm water, 
and let them boil for a few minutes. Add a stick of celery cut up in 
the same manner, and lay all into a stewpan ; when tender put over 
them two quarts of the brown clear stock you must have in readiness, 
and simmer for twenty minutes, then add a table-spoonful of mush- 
room ketchup, and a dessert- spoonful of Worcester sauce. Serve 
hot.'* *'A white soup (called Palestine) is made thus— Put two 
ounces of butter into a stewpan and add fifteen Jerusalem arti- 
chokes washed and peeled, four onions, two sticks of celery, half a 
pound of lean ham, and a little salt. Slice all' these ingredients, and 
stew them until soft in the butter, then add a quart of good white 
stock, with a small bit of mace, and boil gently for half an hour. 
Pulp it through a sieve, and let it stand till next-day ; when ready to 
serve put in half a pint of rich cream.'* Both these soups will do 
when you have " company,'* they are very good. 

We must now say a little about ordinary stuffings, sauces, etc. 
Goose Stuffing (also used for pork and ducks) is 'composed of 
powdered sage, pepper, butter, chopped onions, and bread crumbs. 
This will also do for a young (sucking) pig, onions being omitted. 
To get powdered sage you must hang in your kitchen a good bunch 
of sage twigs, these will become very dry in time, and will crumble 
into powder, when required, between the hands. Veal Stuffing (also 
used for turkeys, calves' hearts, and hares). Use pepper, eggs, grated 
lemon-peel, bread crumbs, savoury herbs, chopped suet or fat bacon. 
Mint sauce is made of leaves of mint, chopped very fine and mixed 
with a spoonful of sugar and some vinegar. For Apple Sauce, get 
some nice apples (say four or five), peel and core them, put them into 
a small saucepan with just enough water to cover them, let them boil, 
taking care they do not burn 5 when very soft add a spoonful of sugar, 
beat into a pap and serve in a small sauce tureen. Gooseberry Sauce 
is done in the same manner. Bread Sauce. — Cut a thin slice of good 
light bread, or two or three slices, according to the quantity of sauce 
you wish to make, pour boiling milk upon it, cover it close. If an 
onion flavour is desired put a boiled onion into it for a few minutes 
and take it out again, add a little salt to the bread, and beat to a 
pap with a fork. Oyster Sauce (eaten with boiled chicken, rump 
steak, etc).-»Get a dozen oysters and the liquor, taking care that the 
shell does not get mixed with it y make some melted butter, put both 
oysters and liquor into it and let all just simmer, and simmer only 5 it 
is then ready. Shrimp Sauce and Lobster Sauce (both eaten with 
turbot and salmon) are made in the same manner. Melted Butter 
(too often spoilt by mis-management). — Take four ounces of good 
butter, and a table-spoonful of flour, mix both well together, putting 
the mixture near the fire that the butter may get softer, put a small 
quantity of cold water just to moisten it, but not thoroughly wet it. 
A little while before wanting to serve it put a butter boatful of boiling 
water upon the flour and butter, and place in a saucepan on the fire 3 
stir well, and the moment it commences to boil it is done. Carry out 
these directions to the letter (my mother, who is an excellent cook, is 
my informant), and your melted butter will be smooth, palatable, 
presentable, and consequently as it should be. Sweet Sauce (used 
with sweet and other puddings) is made in exactly the same way, 
but there must be added powdered loaf sugar and a glass of sherry 3 
for plum puddings use brandy and moist sugar. Egg Sauce. — Make 
melted butter as before 3 boil four or six eggs ten minutes, take 
them out and put them in cold water, pull the shells off, and chop the 
yolk, etc., finely and mix with butter. This sauce is used for salt 
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fish, and occasionally with boiled chicken. Parsley and butter is 

merely chopped parsley added to melted butter. This is eaten with 

mackerel, and is sometimes made with fennel instead of parsley. 

Caper Sauce is also merely the same process, but using chopped 

capers to the butter. Onion Sauce. — Boil four onions in several 

wo outer rinds having been removed 

i) with a wooden spoon into a pap, 

11 piece of butter — say size of a 

t. Ancbovy Sauce, eatea with fish, 

of anchovy essence, and from a 

utter. Stir both well together, put 

pepper, a trifie of mace, and boil 

Mayonnaise Sauce. — We are only 

and the French term may look 

;, here we may say truly, " What's 

'' sauce is a simple process, and 

ter all. To make it, get the well- 

, with a teaspoonful of salt and the 

ugar, add enough good sound salad 

whole into a thin paste or cream. 

Squeeze a lemon gently into this 

loing this until you have enough 

it must at all events look like thin 

paste or cream when you use It. A wooden spoon should be used, 

and the dairy, if you have one, or cellar, or some very cool place 

should be your place of operation. Sauces are sometimes poured 

over the meats, puddings, etc., with which they are to be eaten, but 

sometimes this is not proper, and they must be put into their respec- 

itive tureens. Boiled fish, poultry, rabbits, veal, and many sweet 

Ipuddings may have their proper sauces poured over them, but meat 

ipuddings, game, roast, or baked meats have their sauces apart, having 

jtbeir gravy alone in the dish with them. Salt is a wonderful, and all- 

iimportant item in seasoning one's cookery ; it must, however, be borne 

in mind that it has its faults, or rather it will be made to have 

faults when unskilfully applied. It will make fresh meat hard if 

sprinkli 

Gra id thoroughly relish- 

able wl aid, greasy, nnwhole- 

■onae-lc in accompaniment to 

a really itle care and thought 

in its pi —that is, one that it 

is not i that can be used for 

the fam of a pound of what 

is knov a sheep's melt (not a 

large oi iful or a tea-spoonful 

of ketc le pepper and salt to 

taste, ai t the meat up ; flour 

it well. ir sweet dripping into 

yourfi^ slices of meat into it, 

and fry lot quite so much, of 

hot wat '. It should then be 

put int stew very slowly for 

from ti ^ it must then have all 

the scum taken from the top with great care, be strained through a 
fine strainer, the ketchup added to it, and it may then be put aside 



for use when required. It will keep good several days in cold 
weather. 

White Gravy, lot minced meat, etc., is made thus: — Get some 
bones, and any scraps or remains of cold boiled or roast veal, and put 
them into a stewpan with a pint or more of warm water, according to 
the quantity of meat and bones you have. Peel a small lemon thinly, 
cut up a small onion in slices, add half a tea-spoonful of mace well 
pounded, a little salt, and a taste of nutmeg, and put with the resL 
It must cow simmer (not boil) for about an hour and a half. Strain 
it, stir in a little ketchup, some lemon-juice, shake in a little flour 
(about a dessert-spoonful), and add a piece of good sweet butter the 
size of a walnut. The whole should now be allowed to boil up for 
a minute or so, when it will be done. 

A nice often-tried way of making gravy for geese or ducks is as 
follows : — Get the giblets of a goose, half-a-pound of juicy beef, free 
from fat, and put them into your stewiog-pau; two or three sage- 
leaves, a whole onioa (small), some pepper and silt, and nearly a 
quart of water ; boil for two hours and a halt; longer if the giblets 
look as though they require it. After this put in a good-sized glass 
of port-wine, a dessert-spoonful of flour (made into a thin paste), 
which will thicken it, and bull all for a few seconds. 

A really rich brown gra^y should be made with these ingre- 
dients : — A pound and a half of shin of beef, a small slice or two of 
lean ham, or, better slill, a ham-bone ; also any pieces of meat you 
may have by you, providing they are thoroughly sweet and good; 
three or four shalots (if you have not these, use one small onion), a 
little mace, pepper, and allspice (half a tea-spoonful of each). Have 
ready a good-sized onion sliced, and fried of a deep brown colour. 
Now cut your meat up small, and it must stew for two hours in a 
quart of water. Strain it, and when cold remove all the fat from the 
top. This is a capital gravy, and should be made several hours before 
you wish to use it. Indeed, .so should all gravies, if they are to ba 
nicely freed from grease. A greasy gravy is simply unendurable. 

We must not leave the gravy question before making some beef- 
tea and invalid's broth, as both these are so oltcn required, and always 
ought to be made well, or not at all. Beef-tea, such as may be given 
to children, and not requiring extraordinary strength, can he made as 
follows: — A pound a half to two pounds of gravy beef, cut up into 
small pieces, should be put into a jar with two and a quarter pints of 
water, and a saltspoonful of salt. Put a plate over the jar, unless it 
has a lid, and put into a moderately hot oven for three hours and a 
half, or thereabout. It must then be strained. In very strong and 
nourishing beef-tea, get three pounds of beef without fat, and cut 
into very small pieces; put it into your jar, but add not one drop of 
water ; cover over clostly, and stand in the oven for four hours, when 
nearly, if not quite, all the gravy will have been extracted from the 
meat; add a taste of salt. Boiling water must be mixed with this, 
according to the degree of strength wished for. A good broth will 
want a pound each of beef, veal, and neck of mutton (the scrag-end), 
four quarts of water, a tea-spoonful of salt, half-a-dozen whole peppers^ 
boiled until there remain hut three pints. To make chicken brotb, 
usually very much relished by invalids, an old fowl will do. It must 
he cut into pieces, and stewed, with two or three onions, until the 
flesh leaves the hones ; put in a little pepper and salt. It must be 
skimmed and strained. 



wn. 



GO forth in life, oh friend ! not seeking love, 
A mendicant that with imploring eye 
And outstretched hand, asks of the passers-by 
The alms his strong necessities may move. 
For such poor love, to pity near allied. 
Thy generous spirit may not stoop and wait, 
A suppliant whose prayer may be denied, 
Like a spumed beggar's at a palace gate. 



But thii heart's affluence lavish nncontroUed, 
The largess of thy love give full and free, 
As monarchs in their progress scatter gold; 
And be thy heart like the exhaustless sea, 
That mutt its wealth of cloud and dew bestow. 
Though trihutaiy streams or ebb or flow. 

Annb Lynch. 
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Country Girls. 

Chapter I. — In the Langenthal. 

A CLOUDLESS sky spanned the fair valley with its arch 
of purest bhie, and a sweet-toned church bell filled it 
with silver chiming* Two young men walked leisurely 
along, keeping time to the measured tones. 

Artist-like, the wanderers spoke little, spending their time 
ill keenly scrutinising all around them. On their way, group 
alter group of picturesquely-dressed villagers passed by them 
along the beautiful pass of the Langenthal. 

" A fine race of people hereabouts,^^ exclaimed the elder. 

''And are we not favourites of fortune,'' replied the younger, 
" to light here on a Sunday, and at church-going time ? The 
whole population of the valley is defiling before us, as if on 
parade." 

''Certainly, it would be difficult to hold an inspection of 
models more comfortably. You may find your Madonna, I 
my Venus.^' 

"Nay, Firmin, we shall never meet them in any earthly 
vallev.'* 

" Why not, brother mine ? the heavenly must be found on 
earth — or nowhere.'' 

The retort was given in a tone of careless superiority ; but 
the younger brother answered with the petulant defiance which, 
in a very young man, is so hard to distinguish from settled 
principle* " On that point we join issue to all eternity." 

Firmin seemed much amused. He smiled into the dreamy 
passionate eyes which met his glance from under the broad 
Panama hat, and said, in a tone of almost fatherly indulgence, 
"Eternity, my youngster of twenty years? We shall live 
through many an eternity yet, Beda." 

But Beda's youthful face expressed only unmitigated dis- 
approval. 

The elder was silent for a while, and watched the stream of 
passers-by. 

"See!^' he exclaimed, suddenly; "look at this woman 
coming towards us, A perfect Penelope ! What have you to 
say to such a splendid specimen of a peasant wife ? There you 
have a model ready-made— a model to be wooed, and yet with 
the air of a matron* Am I not right ? " 

" Very likely* But a goddess i " 

" Ah, my lad I Where you see such mothers, be sure that 
the daughters are goddesses." 

"That sounds frivolous. But, please, let me see these 
peasants as peasants, and leave Homer out of the question.'* 

" That is as much as to say let me go on carefully sepa- 
rating the ideal from the real, and pass my life in hopelessly 
straining after the former, while all the time it is merrily 
bUowing on every tree.'* 

^ If that is the case, let us call ourselves photographers at 
once, and have done with it,*' said Beda, almost passionately,— 
" [rfjotographcrs, not artists." 

"Why, youngster, you'r« getting in a rage," replied his 
hrother, coaxingly. " Don't be so dreadfully in earnest. Take 
Art in earnest, by all means, but art talk very lightly. For, 
eiiea if we are to join issue to all eternity, \di us at least be 
always trying to come together again. Don't blight my endea- 
vours in that direction with sulks." 

Beda was a tender-hearted fellow, and his brother's words 
Mooched him. When he spoke again it was in a more concili- 



atory tone. " I grant you," he saM, " that we can find motifs, 
separate traits, which we may perhaps ■ " 

" Hold hard ! let me finish. Separate traits, which we 
knead together in the sweat of our brow, until the self-begotten 
ideal comes to light— the phantom which we Germans, stub- 
born, high-minded men of abstractions as we are, hunt to the 
death. We plume ourselves on our German idealism, and 
certainly we are right in clinging, with a beggar's pride, to the 
beggar's staff. For, where Nature is unbeautiful, it is better 
than nothing to have a keen imagination. But only wait till 
you get to Italy, and you will pronounce a different verdict on 
your Teutonic idealism. At present we are disputing about 
hollow words, and I know it, while you, my Beda, cannot know 
it yet." 

The stubborn young idealist had, after all, an open and re- 
ceptive ear. He took a pleasure in being taught, and he 
exclaimed, while ready to wring his hands, '' You surely will not 
go on to say that the ideal is but a portrait ? " 

"Just exactly that," answered Firmin, decisively. "The 
portraiture of Nature reproduced by Art in a happy moment. 
And look you, child, that is just what Italy teaches us. The 
star of the Antique had not yet risen, and the Byzantine school, 
with its rigid saints, its frozen monotony of death, had disap- 
peared j for two long centuries no man knew where to turn. 
There was no teaching of universal repute, no style, no scl ool. 
What did Italy do ? She opened her eyes. Here and there 
painters began to notice that their wives and daughters, their 
shepherd lads and gondoliers, had a beauty of their own. And 
then the inspiration struck them — furtively, perhaps, with 
many misgivings and a beating heart — to smuggle these men 
and women into their altar-pieces, where the frightful Byzantine 
masks had reigned so long. And because they were artists, 
and not photographers, as you said so testily, they understood 
that they must do more than merely pourtray beauty. The viore, 
however, was but a little , after all. They gave to beauty a 
graceful movement, a noble treatment, sometimes only a beauti- 
ful setting. For is not a Holy Family almost holy in itself, 
when home life is tme and tender ? Lovely children at play, or 
sleeping peacefully, are angels of themselves. And when a 
handsome man is also a good man — for instance, let him be 
doing some act of mercy, and he looks all but divine. And 
thus the Italians painted their home-life above their altars, and 
we gaee at it with deep and fervent devotion, though we see 
but human beings. I tell you, your German technical cant 
fails you at the sight. Is it ecclesiastical ? genre ? historical i 
Neither. We call it painting from the life. The phrase is 
better than our German sentiment-picture. Sentiment is 
often a mere accident; sometimes, at its worst, a self-mir- 
roring. A mother nursing her child is no sentiment-picture; 
it is a painting of and from life. A Santa Conversazione is no 
picture of saints, but generally a group of portraits — portraits 
of contemporary cardinals, monks, poets, and litterati j but 
they are dealing with lofty and beautiful thoughts, and become 
of themselves holy men or human saints. The Italian painters 
have different art words from ours, and they know well why 
they have. They call their art — not ours — the famous 'cleft 
between the ideal and the real.' They idealize more naturally, 
and their reality is more ideal." 

"And is that true of the Sistine Madonna and the Trans- 
figuration, the highest flight of the ideal that has ever kindled 
heaven and earth ? " 

" Yes, yes, I know. That is what your long-haired idealists 
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say. You must seize the veiy highest at the very outset. If it 
were not so, you could not deny that we may find our goddesses 
here. Not Sixtine Madonnas, I admit. But know, my Beda, 
that Madonnas fly not only far above, like the eagle, but within 
reach, like the butterfly. Before the Blessed Virgin rose to 
heaven, she had tended a child in swaddling-bands. Begin with 
that. Ask nothing more than a maidenly model, with youth 
and beauty ; the beauty need be little else than a happy face, 
which lends itself with gracious readiness to the expression of 
the soul. And that expression need be but modesty and mother- 
hood ; a modest air, and eyes that can rest with tenderest love 
upon a baby child. Paint such a life-picture, and you will start 
to see how near it comes to the ideal. At anv rate, it is the 
right path to rise from human loveliness to the divine beauty. 
If you begin at the other end, you have but to sink back ; and 
when once you have begun to cherish a secret discontent with 
the failures of your ideals, you find that you cannot even reach 
the merely beautiful, and you become a blighted genius. I own 
that such life-painting has its rock ahead, the rock of sickly 
prettiness ; but that peril is easier to escape than the other. 
The model bee is the one who can work among sweets her 
whole life long, and never clog her wings, but is ever ready for 
an upward flight.^' 

This long outburst had carried away the younger artist; his 
looks and manner were softened, and promised that if he should 
again dissent it would at least be without heat and bitterness. 

Just at the moment, their attention was drawn to a new- 
comer. This time it was a girl, a peasant's daughter, tall, 
btrongly built, of splendid muscular development, black haired 
and black eyed, but with a winsome face and a gait and bearing 
not devoid of elegance. Altogether a striking apparition ! 

'' Look at her ! '* exclaimed Firmin, ^^ she seems to have 
stepped down from some far off Celtic age. This valley is 
haunted by the epic classic shades of antiquity. The folk have 
either Roman or Celtic blood in their veins ; one feels quite 
heroic oneself ! Do just turn for a moment and look after her? 
What a splendid specimen of humanity ! That is the form for 
an artist's model. Stout? Not at all. Slender? Yes; but 
the word makes one ashamed of its feebleness. The fir tree is 
slender; but it has no figure. She is a perfect type. I must 
write of her to a comrade of mine who is looking out for a bar- 
barian queen — Penthesilia, Brunhilde, or Artemisa — something 
over life-size, as it were, half-tamed, and yet all womanly supple- 
ness and harmony.'' 

"She comes as if to prove my theory ,'' said Beda; "such 
models are not to be idealized little by little. No bee could fly 
up there, it wants an eagle's pinion.^' 

"Are you going to try to confute me? It is true she is 
grown out of a life picture, but what does that prove ? Will she 
be the last whom wc shall meet ? Just such specimens lead us 
to hope to the contrary. The very highest and rarest types are 
those which, because they are already stamped by nature, leave 
nothing for art to do, and calmly dictate their style, which, by 
the way, must be the highest. For one human form cast in a 
Juno's mould which only the arms of a Hercules can embrace, 
nature gives us a dozen smaller types, which may be clasped by 
a pair of sugar tongs. But why should I generalize ; to keep 
to our model, I should guess that heroine to be about six-and- 
twenty, but once she was thirteen, fifteen, seventeen, and then 
she could have lent herself to many styles which she has out- 
grown to-day. Then, perhaps, she might have been my foam« 
born Venus, or your Madonna/' 



" I must say, I doubt it. And, indeed, I cannot under- 
stand how you can speak of the two in a breath. The people 
here are radically dark, and Venus and Madonna are as far 
asunder '' 

" I did not know that they were. My Venus is an Ionian 
girl, and therefore a black-eyed child of nature ; and the Madonna 
is a Jewish maiden, and therefore probably a brunette and dark 
haired.^^ 

" Ionian I Jewish ! A truce to such realistic, geographical 
pedantries. You will not convert me to views like those.'' 

" It depends,'' said Firmin ; " we are only dealing with 
opinions, not principles. And one can chatter about any mor- 
tal thing. For if Mephistophiles says that nothing is so good 
that it is not worth the ruining, surely we may say that nothing 
is so bad as not to be worth an hour's harmless talk." 

The remark sounded idle, but it was spoken with a purpose, 
Firmin generally wound up his artistic discussions with some 
such period. For Beda, by reason of his youth, was greatly 
given to theories and principles, and was often contentious in his 
idealism. The elder brother frequently led the way to some 
such academical discussion as the above, but at its end he loved 
to point out clearly that after all art talk was of very small 
moment as compared to art work, and that theorising could but 
pass away time at most, and could produce absolutely nothing, 
above all for a painter. There lay in his words a delicate warn- 
ing to his brother, to expect from such discussions only 
impulses towards progress, never progress itself. 

They walked on for a time in silence. And now there 
came towards them what should have been the very crown of 
their discourse, if men always dealt honestly one to the other. 

The bells had ceased their chiming, the church goers passed 
them singly, and like stragglers after the march of a regiment. 
One old man came literally limping behind for he was lame. 
Had he been alone, he could scarcely have undertaken the jour- 
ney on foot, even with his staff. But while his left hand rested 
on his staff, he was supported on the other side by a young girl. 
The two were the last couple on the road. 

This girl, however, was a beauty who would have drawn all 
eyes upon her in every place. It was a revelation of beauty 
only to see the ease with which she almost carried the old man 
along the path, without one trace of effort or strain in the 
exquisite lines and curves of her girlish form. 

It was an exhibition of blended grace and vigour, of youth 
supporting age with playful freedom. Her small head, whose 
lines made one think of a linden leaf rose above the bent grey 
hair of her companion, like some young May branch above a 
withered bough ; while her sweet face was made to smile in 
God-given happiness upon a lovely child, or to belong itself to 
the goddess and favourite child of beauty rising foam*born into 
laughing light and joy. 

Her hair was dark like that of all the other dwellers in the 
valley. The velvety softness of her almond-shaped eyes shone 
through dusky lashes dark as night, and under softly pencilled 
brows. In a word, it was a picture which came in the nick of 
time to put the elder artist triumphantly in the right. 

And the singular thing was the way in which the brothers 
took notice of the encounter. 

That might do for a double model," said Firmin^ carelessly. 
The old cripple ? " asked Beda. 
No, no ; his guide." 

" I did hot notice her." 

That was a strong statement. Firmin looked at the speaker 
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in astonishment. He was deeply conscious of his own hypo- 
crisy, but Beda had out-trumped him» The elder feigned 
indiflerence, the younger bluidness. 

What had happened? It was a proceeding well known 
among thieves caught in their sin. 

Firmin looked again at his brother; the lad had turned pale, 
and would not meet his glance. 

No word passed between them on any subject; least of all 
as to the " double raodel.^' 

They walked on as if transformed. No longer together, but 
each alone, though at the other's side. 

After a few steps the elder slackened his steps, and the 
younger stopped dead. Their eyes met. 

Firmin began. " Well, Beda, what now ? Shall we go on 
right across the valley, and studj the outer Langenthal accord- 
ing to our programme, or shall we stay for awhile in this quiet 
comer, which certainly does not figure on the route we traced ? " 

'' Stay ! *' cried Beda, and his face reddened ; ^' stay here.^* 

'' Yes ; I think so too,'' answered his brother, with im- 
movable calmness. "At least, I think it is worth while just to 
look about us a little. And if we pushed on to the head of the 
valley we should only have twice as much walking and driving: 
so for the present we stay here. And now I will go straight 
to the inn and engage our quarters, if you will run on to the 
railway station and telegraph for our luggage back again ; we 
were rather overhasty in sending it on before us.'* 

" Cannot we change tasks ? '' cried Beda. " Let mc go to 
the inn.'' 

Firmin's mind was already unalterably fixed as to that point, 
but he dissembled admirably, and stood apparently irresolute, as 
if weighing the request. " Landlords and hotel bills come into 
my department, you know," he said at last, speaking very 
gently; ''and then to-day is Sunday, and the inn is probably 
full, it will very likely call for a battle or a stratagem to secure 
any rooms at all ; and my experience is needed for that kind of 
encounter. No ; do as I say, go to the station, and I will wait 
for you in the inn yonder by the church.'' 

Firmin turned back, and left Beda to pursue the road straight 
before him. But scarcely had the parting taken place, when 
Beda slipped behind a grove of trees to watch unseen. He gave 
full rein to his burning desire to look once more after the girl 
who had struck him to the very heart. With a suspicion, the 
grounds for which his own intention had taught him, he watched 
zealously to see if Firmin quickened his steps to reach the pair. 
But he saw nothing. The fringe of trees wound slowly between 
the brook and the path, and hid others besides himself. He 
had to renounce his eager hope. 

With a deep sigh he turned away, and felt that his eyes 
were full of tears. 

ChAPTKR n. — KviiLlNE AND HiRLANDA. 

A DENSE crowd blocked up the entrance to the ticket oflSce in 
the railway station. It was composed chiefly of the ordinary 
local public, and for that very reason served as a foil to the tall, 
slender figure of an aristocratic-looking lady, who was in a very 
literal sense of the word oppressed. 

Beda keeping the telegraph office well in view, saw the 
position as he hurried by and called out to the thronging crowd, 
" Now then, my men, just make a little room for the lady ! 
You are positively crushing her 1 " 

The men thus appealed to seemed to belong to a kind of 
club^ the members probably of some of the numerous harmonic 



associations of the neighbourhood, of guilds belonging to some 
trade, all alike in the uniform of their society, all alike in their 
exclusively making part of the dominant sex. They had every 
appearance of being accustomed to push to the uttermost the 
right of the stronger, without scruple or misgivhig as to the 
rights of the weaker. 

It was evidently the first time that such an appeal as Beda's 
had been addressed to them. 

The dormant chord of chivalry thrilled within them, half in 
response, half in suspicious defiance; they answered by no 
coarse rudeness, but were obstinately dumb. It seemed as if 
they had some subtle instinct that the dignity of their manly 
prerogative was being imperilled by a dangerous blandishment, 
and the worthy fellows crowded a little closer together. 

That roused Beda's wrath. He made short work of their 
resistance, dashed in among them, released the lady, offered to 
take her ticket for her, and asked simply, "Where are you 
going ? " 

The lady was evidently a little frightened; looking about 
helplessly, she said in a hesitating, frightened voice, " Where 
can my maid be ? *' 

'^ I cannot imagine where." 

The bell rang. Once, twice. "Take your places, gentle^ 
men," cried the porter's voice. 

'' Where are you going ? " insisted Beda. 

" Oh, to Schloss Adelkam (Adelkain Castle). But I really 
cannot imagine " 

*' Adelkam Castle, first class," shouted Beda, seizing at 
once the ticket and the guard. 

The members of the club made way silently, so much 
the more rcadilv because their leader was at this moment in 
possession of the batch of tickets destined for his brotherhood. 

Beda received his. The mistress of Adelkam Castle 
thanked him absently, tried to find some money, dropped her 
purse, called her invisible maid, all with that peculiarly feverish 
haste with which the air of a railway station stirs the nerves of 
the weaker sex. 

"Take your places," cried the porter sternly. The lady 
was the last passenger on the platform, and was by no means 
ready. She was almost on the verge of tears. 

Giving up reckoning her money as quite hopeless, she said, 
in hurried tones, " Where am I to send it to ? I do not know 
your address. Pray give me your address." 

" We have none. We are wandering artists. But AdeJ. 
kam Castle will not fly avvay." 

Third and furious ringing of the bell. Porter and guard 
almost lift the lady into the carriage. " Right ! " 

The lady murmured still, something about thanks, her maid, 
her ticket. The whistle rang out, and the train whizzed away. 

Beda looked out his telegraph office and transacted his busi- 
ness. 

On his return he took a path that led away from the high 
road across fields and meadows. Of course, it went steeply up 
hill, for it seems to be the accepted philosophy of the country- 
man to avoid carefully every circuit on level ground, but to be 
supremely indifferent to the fact of his shortcuts taking a steep, 
upward direction. 

Beda had soon done his climbing, and entered into adittle 
coppice, but he saw that even from the rustic point of view his 
path could by no possibility be the shorter, and he retraced his 
steps. He found the right way at last ; a scarcely perceptible 
footpath across a sloping meadow. 
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He had lost time, and his agitation increased with the 
flight of every moment. All his thoughts were bound up in 
yonder church, and the path that led to it. His one aim was to 
reach the spot where he had seen her first, take up his position 
there and wait for her return. 

From the place where he stood he commanded the whole 
scene. The church, the village, the valley, the wood out of 
which she had suddenly appeared before him, the place where 
he parted from his brother. 

Like every height, this hill lent new beauty to the landscape 
which had looked so beautiful when seen from the path 

below. 

Bcda looked down into it as into a new world. He hardly 
knew his valley again, so sacred had it become in his eyes. He 
scented as if living in a dream. The beauty of existence seized 
him with its bitter sweetness. All this display of light and 
shadow dazzled not only his senses, but his soul. The white 
summer clouds in the blue sky, the %vhite cottages in their soft, 
green setting of waving trees, the fiery gold green by the sun, 
the dim blue green in the half lights, the (luivering of the air 
which draws its breath unlike the beating of our human pulses, 
the most unalterable laws of life appeared to him free as poetry. 
He knew not whitlier he saw before him a landscape or a life, 
felt the present or the future, claimed a right or enjoyed a 
gracious gift. But he felt that beneath this world lies yet 
another world which rises into sight when its depths are stirred. 

The magic note that stiis those depths lay in Arion^s lyre, 
in Huoh's enchanted horn, in Pagagcno's chime of bells. The 
note is no myth ; on the contrary, all reality is visionary, and 
nothing is truer than enchantment. 

The conviction penetrated him, but it made him giddy. For 
as he had entered into this magic world by no merit of his own, 
how easily might he not be banished from it. What dreamers 
are they who wrestle and train muscle and sinew, and think 
life is for health's sake ! They who look on life seriously, 
know that it is lived for the perce»])ti()n of beauty. And accord* 
ing as one looks upon it, it is life, or the black abyss of death. 
Wan has nothing left but to shrink and pray; 

In this fever of excitement, the young man looked down 
upon the scene of an event, which at twenty years of age is 
so new. He came back to it as though instead of minutes, 
years had passed away. In Jiis transformation he looked on 
the road which had led him thither, with something like pity. 
Then he had been a child, a cypher — what was he now I 

He hurried down the grassy hill. Suddenly there arose 
before him a great black dog, and stood mijestically right in 
his path. With the silent dignity of his kind, the splendid 
creature uttered no sound, but kept its eyes full upon the 
stranger, as if waiting for orders. He had not long to wait. 

" Down, Chalybs, down ! '' cried a voice near at hand, and 
the animal turned with obedient readiness and sprang towards 
the speaker. 

Eeda looked up. A group of five persons were coming up 
the hill. Iliree were walking in fmnt, the centre figure being 
an old man, supported on either side by an eldeHy peasant. 
At sight of the cripple, Beda's heart beat wildly, for follow- 
ing him came the young girl, walking sIoaIv by the side of 
a handsome man, in a forester's livery. The great black dog 
pressed coaxingly to the young man's side. 

Beda was tossed from jt)y to |rain. Joy at this second 
meeting, granted to him even sooner than he had dared to 
hope, and jealous pain at the sight of the young forester, at 



whom he gazed as at a vision which can be neither real nor 
possible As he gazed, the group passed him by. 

He stood looking after them. They turned round. The 
moment was not to be thrown away. He remembered his 
privilege as a stranger, and took the right open to all such. 
He asked his way. Not to the village j for that unluckily lay 
before him, bathed in the golden sunshine, and open to every 
eye. So he asked for the path in which he had just lost him- 
self, thinking all the while how soon that hope would fail him, 
when suddenly he hit upon a different tack. He spoke of him- 
self frankly as a wandering artist, and inquired about the various 
seats and homesteads in the hills abo\^, which might offer a 
better point of view, but which he had seen were closed and 
empty, their owners being all probably at church. 

Beda was delighted that he had at last fetruck the right 
note. He had, for the moment, a pretext to join the group, to 
walk a few steps with them, and, at the same time, a prospect 
of laying his plans for the future. The country-folk listened to 
him readily and without a sign of suspicion, and in question 
and answer the opportunity was prolonged to the uttermost. 
Nay, more. As they climbed the hill the group gradually broke 
up. First of all the two peasants took their leave; then the 
forester went off, followed by his noble dog. Beda saw, with 
satisfaction, that the leave-taking between him and the young 
girl was cold and common -place in the extreme, as is, indeed, 
often the case in the slow-tongued, inarticulate fashion of the 
country-folk. 

But the good-bye to the dog was much more pathetic. 
He leapt round the maiden with barks and whines of canine 
tenderness, which she repaid by caressing his beautiful silken 
head. 

Beda was now alone in the possession of his happiness. It 
surpassed all his expectations, and he was only just beginning 
to realize it. Step by step, everything had answered to his 
wishes; but he was careful not to betray himself* He felt 
the profoundest conviction that he had found his Madonna, 
but he would not precipitate the course of thought to action. 

For the present, he contented himself with exchanging 
indifferent words with the old man and his beautiful guide. Ah ! 
what delicious indifference ! Like the shine of the spring sun 
on the bare branch, which never betrays that it has in view the 
autumn's wealth of fruit, Beda led the careless talk to pictures 
and picture-painting, to beautiful landscapes and beautiful people, 
to the dog, the forester, to all that was the most important to 
him now. Most important of all was the talk itself. It is a 
tmiracle how one speaks in order to conceal, listens in order to 
look. He made his future Madonna speak only that he might 
look at her. At the same time he heljied the old man, on his 
way, in spite of his respectful protests. He wondered, he told 
him, that he should attempt such climbing. The peasant won- 
dered, in return, why he should not do so. In his nai/' selfish- 
ness, he bestowed no thought on the price others paid for his 
chmbing. " I get along very well,^' he said. Beda cast a 
glance of passionate sympathy at the young girl, but she did 
not seem to notice or comprehend it. 

She, too appeared all unconscious of her supreme charm. 

** How simple these rustics are !'' thought Beda. '*They 
are devoted to habit and tradition. If anyone would bring a 
new thouglit before them, he must be slow and cautious in his 
approach.*^ Such was the lesson Beda was learning, and thus 
he sought to veil and beautify to himself his slow youthlul 
bashfulness. 
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^ But the bashfulness of a young artist is a different thing from 
that of a young Philistine. The very advantage he had just 
secured was an honour to his artistic invention. For, as they 
reached a willow covered patch of ground at the summit of the 
hill, aod % rustic cottage half-hidden among the trees met their 
gaze, 'mid the wood and meadow land, the old man stopped, 
saying, •' Here we are ; this is our home ;" and, far from in- 
viting tba young stranger to enter, stood in the middle of the 
path, at if ready to say good-bye. Then it was that Beda, with 
admirable presence of mind, played his last trump. The old 
man and his guide had fallen back a little in the last steep 
climb, and Beda found himaelf iu front. As he turned and 
saw the peasant painfully advancing towards him with stooping 
gait and dragging knees, he took in the attitude with the quick, 
comprehensive glance of a painter, and exclaimed — 

" The longer I look at thi^ eJd gentleman, the more clearly 
it dawQf upon me what a splendid Tobias or Lazarus he would 
make I Allow me one moment/* And quick as thought he had 
opened hi9 aketch-book, and taking hi$ peiKJil in his hand. 

"Noj no I " cried the old man; "it is not decent. How 
ihould a poor, aimple old creature like me stand for a person 
out of the Bible and the Holy Gospel ^---names that you hear of 
io tfo pulpit, too I " 

** Ther« is no sin In it," said Beda 5 '* it always was so. 
IIow do you think the saints in the churches were painted ? 
When they are well done, they were not made up out of any 
one's head ; they were taken from living people like this. For in- 
stance, your grand-daughter Eveline, here, would make a beau- 
tiful Madonna; and I am not sure that I shall not ask her to let 
me paint her some day.^^ 

Was not that diplomatic ? 

The young artist went on talking with feverish haste, while 
his hand flew hither and thither across the paper, like the flight 
of a swallow picking up its food : the wonderful flight of the 
artist's hand, which, in sharp contrast to the even, regular 
advance of the writer, seems seized with a sudden frenzy, and 
flics to and fro, and on all sides at once, till the looker-on turns 
giddy, and fancies he is watching the starts of some fever 
patient. 

In a trice the flying strokes had traced an harmonious 
whole, and the sketch was finished. The artist ventured to 
show it. 

The rustic pair were highly delighted with it. They were 
people who never expect resemblance except in a highly-finished 
painting; but then, indeed, the likeness must be life itself. 
They stood in astonishment to see that a few strokes, whose 
rough carelessness was patent even to themselves, gave out a 
perfect mirror of life, and even lent to it a grace and delicacy of 
their own. They saw behind the scenes, and yet the piece took 
effect as if they were before the footlights. 

Beda made them a present of the sketch, and added modestly, 
".They are mere rough outlines, and only just hint at the cha- 
racter of the picture. You see I was obliged to hurry so. The 
old gentleman is evidently tired, and wants to sit down, so I 
must ask your indulgence. I dare not keep him standing here 
any longer." 

That was a master stroke ! It did honour to his courtesy 
and to his heart It was a condescension which could not fail 
of its effect, and he took his leave like one whose good con- 
science tells him that he has come oflT with honour. 

And he came back again. For three days he managed to 
refrain from presenting himself, because he believed in the slow 



nature of these country people, who look suspiciously on .ill that 
is new. lie flattered himself that he had made allowance for 
this weakness, and with a beating heart, he stole up the grassy 
hillside which led to his treasure chamber. On the way he went 
over his lesson carefully, told himself all that he had to say, and 
reminded himself of all that he had already said. 

All that he had discoursed about church pictures and their 
worldly models was very clear and excellent. He imagined 
also that his artistic conception had been cooiprehended by 
these children of nature, who, after ftH, were not of the dullest 
types. 

The old man, it is true, had been nothing more than a 
workman in some iron-foundry near, where the fall of a heAvy 
iron bar had broken his thigh bone ; but even then he had aeen, 
and in a manner made his own, manifold forms of technical 
culture. And that had been the case in a still greater degree 
with Eveline's father, whose abilities had raised him to the 
position of an overseer, although he belonged originally only 
to that peasant class from which, the workmen are so largely 
recruited. 

In this narrow groove of a country girl's ideas Eveline's mind 
had been formed, and yet Beda fancied that in the few words he 
had exchanged with her, he discovered traces of culture and 
refinement. He saw these traces with delight, and made the 
most of them, though they might be only that she was ready to 
honour the broadcloth of the gentleman and to look down on 
fustian---in other words, on the forester. Be that as it may, our 
young artist went on his lonely way, accompanied by all the 
good genii of hope, and he arrived safely at the cottage. 

Surely Beda was a favourite of fortune. Everything fell out 
according to his wish, this time more decisively than on his last 
visit. For as he neared the pretty cottage, there stood Eveline 
in the porch just as if she were expecting him, just as if the 
goddess Opportunity willed to lead him to his goal at 
once. 

She stood before him, the very model of his dreams, although 
as a town maiden might have said, she was in the very simplest 
neglig6. But unless one intends to paint a picture of some 
splendour of royal colour and texture, what can be more pic- 
turesque than such simplicity ? The white folds of some thin 
summer texture rose above her bodice to her slender throat, and 
unadorned by any aid of girlish finery, the rustic beauty waited 
in the porch before her cottage door. 

She had been chasing a tame squirrel round the patch of 
garden. The graceful little creature seemed only vacillating 
for its own coquettish amusement between the charms of 
captivity and freedom, for sometimes it would escape from its 
beautiful pursuer with all the victorious ease of its inimitable 
agility, and then suddenly spring of its own accord into her 
arms. Beda approached on tiptoe so as not to inter- 
rupt the game of play, and when he was within speaking 
distance, the squirrel was perched on Eveline's left arm. Her 
lovely head was bent down, and softly caressing words came 
from her rosy lips, as she smiled at her four-footed plaything. 
So Beda found them. 

A swift, irresistible inspiration carried away the young 
painter with fatal force. *' For heaven's sake, stay just as you 
are ! " he cried, without any preamble in the way of greeting. 
" You have chosen the loveliest attitude for a Madonna. That 
bend of the head, that smile, it is the very smile of sweetest 
motherhood, the smile of the divinely-favoured, the elect of 
heaven." 
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WIT AND HUMOUR. 

English War Office has had 
ratifying news from Cyprus. 
Sickness is decreasing," 
lere being only 400 soldiers 
I hospital as compared wilh 
38 the week before, and 
ague is replacing remittent 

A MAN and woman vent 

ito the office of a Vermont 

isiice, and took an oath in 

..lis form; "What we say to 

each other shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 

truth," and departed, presumably to do the talking truthfully. 

" What is the name of your cat, sir ? " iocfuired a visitor. " His 
name was William," said the host, " until he had fits, and since then 
we have called him Filz William ! " 

An old maid had a cat and a canary. The cat died. She had 
him stuffed and placed in the cage of the canary, saying, " I have put 
the dear creature where he always desired to be." 

A Paris paper tells a story of a barber's apprentice in Hungary 
who cut bis throat because a girl would not marry him. He was 
taken to the hospital at Ratisbon, and cured. It subsequently proved 
that the operation his larynx had undergone had given him a fine 
tenor voice, which he improved by practice, and he has lately been 
engaged at the opera-honse in Vienna. 

A Clergyman called on a poor parishioner, whom he found 
bitterly lameniing the loss of an only son, a boy about four or five 
years old. In the hope of consoling the afflicted woman, he remarked 
to her that one so young could not have committed any grievous sin ; 
and that no doubt the child was gone to heaven. " Ah, sir," said 
the simple-hearted creature, " but Tommy was so shy, and they are 
all strangers there." 

The following letter is from a ChioamaQ to the San Francisco 
Goklen Era -■ — 

" Me bab learn readee paper. So now see all dat ting what he 
talkee. Me hab see what plenty mad tatkee, how much he ' pungle ' 
ebery month for chow-chow. Me tinkee you do shabbee how muchee 
Chinaman hab piy for alle same ting. Me telle you; — 
FiT one little shanty on Sacramento street to Amelikay man 

for one month dollc. Jo 

I pieceman cooley catchee chow-chow . ■ . ao 

I littee dog for boil 2 

Cumshaw to one piece policeman, who say he look out no 

man cheat me ........ ao 

I other policeman talkee me all same . ... 15 

I other policeman, who say, *yoa pungle John, or I'll bust 

you eye' 10 

1 other pieceman, who say he fireman, and run wid der 

machine 5 

I other pieceman, who say, ' John, wha you licence ?'. . 5 
I other pieceman, who say, ' John, yoii pay me dat licence 

or I raise bad place wis you' 10 

Rice for cooley ,5 

Chow-chow for me ^5 

Littee bird's-nest soup, rat sauce ao 

Littee dat ' impure drug ' for smokee . . . .10 

I littee row, when Amelikay man llkee me, and Judge 

Loudleback say, ' John, you must pungle' . . .20 
" Dat what cost China merchant to live in San Francisco one 
month. What you tinkee ? *' Chih Foo." 



Late one night Pinnickson opened the front door slowly and 
softly. He crept in noiselessly, and shnt the door. He peeped into 

the room, and »•-»•-'-' »•— '-•—1-— ->—■■ 

in the easy clu 
stairs, and thei 
disturbed. Al 
pounded upoi 
there ? " askei 
mamma. 
Do ,„„ 
know, Em- 
ma darling, 
that Jerome 
has not 
come home 
yet? I am 

thing dread- 
ful bas hap- 
pened to 
him." Pin- 
nickson was 
sleepy, but 
he couldn't 
repress a 
smile as his 
wife arose and went to explain to her mother the facts of the siiua- 

Whbh Pinnickson vent into his drawing-room after dinner one 
evening, a charming musical-boK was upon the table, playing beauti- 
fully. Pinnickson was delighted ; and when his wife said that it was 
a present from Mrs. Carbiiy, he thanked that lady warmly, and really 
for a moment ft It his heart soften toward her. He listened to the 
music for some lime with pleasure. The box played four tunes. He 
heard them each five or six times, and then he said, " I guess that is 
enough for to-night, mother. How do yon stop it ! " Mrs. Caiboy 
said she shought sbe could show him. But wlien she had fumbled 
about the box in a feebly uncertain manner fur five or ten minutes, 
she confessed she did not know how. Pinnickson tried bis hand, but 
with no other result than to accelerate the motion of the cylinder. 
"Oh, never mind!" he said at last; "let it play. We will have 
music all the evening." So he sat down, and began to read. The 
musical-box produced its four tunes in rapid succession. Pinnickson 
found his mind following them so that he could not fix his attention 
upon his book. When an hour or two had elapsed, the performance 
began to grow monotonous ; then it irritated him. Finally, he made 
another attempt to stop the machine, but without success. This 
failure exasperated him. He felt that he could not endure those four 
dreadful tunes much longer, and he said so, glancing meanwhile at 
poor Mrs. Carboy, who sat over by the fire, the picture of distress. 
At last Pinnickson said he should go to bed in preference to going 
mad over the jangling and twanging of that fiendish contrivance 
upon the mantel. So the whole family retired. On towards morn- 
ing, Pinnickson could endure it no longer. He leaped from bed, ran 
down-stairs, seized the box, and flung it from the window into the 
yard. He heard it smash, and he gloated over the thought that its 
musical performances were ended. But they were not. The ma- 
chinery was disarranged, and all night long it gave queer spurts in 
which fragments of "Rule, Britannia," were oddly entangled with 
bits of "Hear me, Norma ! " and odds and ends of " Robin Adair" 
came booming out in the most astonishing connection, with sugges- 
tions of " Oft in the Stilly Night." And amid the fits and starts of 
the dislocated music, Pinnickson dozed away into an uneasy slumber, 
in which he dreamed that Mrs. Carboy was hovering over him trying 
to play "Robin Adair" on the bass drum, while Emma produced 
the most hideous noises from a trombone twelve hundred feet 
long. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Claudius. By Mrs. R. Knight Causton. (Hatchards, Piccadilly.) 
This is a story of the early Christians in the persecuting days of the 
Emperor Domitiao. The interest centres round the figure of M arcia, 
daughter of a senator whose ambition decrees that she shall wed 
Martellus, the tyrannical praetor. To this Marcia, being proud as the 
senator himself, would never consent except that, by doing so, she 
saves the life of Icilius whom she loves. The struggle attendant on 
this self-sacrifice is described with power and pathos, and the 
character of Marcia herself is well and pleasingly, drawn. The book 
is fall of incidental information regarding the manners and customs 
of the Romans in those degenerate days of luxury, efiTeminacy and 
extravagance. Much study must have been given to make the whole 
tone of the book so consistently true to the modes of speech, thought, 
and life, of those who lived so long ago, and the authoress may be 
congratulated upon her g^eat success in this particular. The plot is 
iogeniously worked out, so as to culminate simultaneously with the 
death of the tyrant Domitian and the succession of the gentle Nerva. 
The trials of the early Christians are described with real feeling, and 
the description of the casting of the human victims to the lions during 
the public games in the circus, does full justice to the horried butchery 
that prevailed in those days. On page 236, we find a graphic 
description of the worshippers in the catacombs. An interesting 
account is given of the toilet of a Roman Lady, and we extract the 
description of the heroine's attire when dressed for the supper to 
which her father had invited several of her friends. ** Her robe was 
a long tunic of the palest green, woven in a foreign loom, and of 
an exquisitely fine texture. The sleeves were short, and displayed 
to advantage Ler white and beautifully rounded wrist and elbow. 
Her waist was encircled by a girdle set with precious stones of 
great value. Upon one shoulder was fastened the spinther or clasp, 
which was of gold set with pearls, and a number of rings and other 
jewellery lay scattered in profusion upon the table before which 
Marcia was sitting.** The book is highly interesting, the attention 
attracted from the first and retained to the last line. 

The Lcidy^s Crewel Embroidery Book. Second Series. By E. M. C. 
This second series of designs will be found most valuable to the 
embroideress. They are true to nature in almost every instance, and 
are so practically arranged as tenfold to enhance their value. One 
gives the tobacco plant with outliues of pockets, cuffs, collar, revers, 
etc., for a smoking coat. The pretty blue fiax flower is chosen for 
the ornamentation of a Lawn Tennis dress, but we must take 
occasion to remark that the fiower is represented ^arger than it is. A 
section of a parasol cover is given with a spray of mjrtle and two of 
maiden-hair. A tablecloth border of cowslip and primrose would serve 



equally well for a mantel-board, or curtains. The design is charming. 
Another, equally pretty, for an evening dress, consists of poppies and 
com— the poppies scattered over the dress, and the corn and poppies 
intertwined to form a border. A black dress would suit this design 
admirably, A welldrawn wreath of violets runs diagonally from 
right to left over the bib of a tennis apron, ending at the back of the 
left shoulder, the same flowers ornamenting the pocket also. The 
outlines of the articles to be embroidered being given also renders the 
whole very complete, and the compiler has evidently taken most 
careful pains, and with most satisfactory results. 

A very splendid volume is the "Doi^ Gift Book " of Illustrations 
to Tennyson's " Idylls of the King,'* published at two guineas by 
E. MoxoN, Son, & Co., Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square. 
Dora's well-known illustrations are each accompanied by the extract 
they illustrate, and the volume is very handsomely got up and mag- 
nificently bound. For a wedding present or birthday gift, nothing 
could be more suitable. 

IP'hai the Swallows Told Me. By L. P. Mohun Harris. (Hat- 
CHARDs, Piccadilly.) Children ought to be happy now-a-days, so well 
are they catered for in the way of literature, pictures, and even music. 
This is a book for children, full of .incident and interest, and pervaded 
by a spirit of gentleness and purity that cannot fail of good efl^ect 
upon young and impressible readers. The character of little Milly 
the youthful heroine, is well-drawn, and the pathetic close of her short 
life is powerfully told. She loved the swallows ** because they loved 
the light and followed it," and she, in her turn, follows the light 
** over the golden path across the sea.'* A short extract will show 
better than any words of ours the author's style and class of thought : 
**Do you see, my dear children," says Miss Matty, smiling, "that 
though beautiful Tintagel Castle (the scene of the story is laid in 
Cornwall) is only a ruin now, and no fair lady sits in her bower, or 
watches from her casement the brave knight who is riding away with 
pennon and lance to fight his foe in the battlefield, there is still a 
true knighthood in our present world $ and you boys can be as 
chivalrous in thought and action as ever were King Arthur's famous 
Knights of the Round Table." 

Pandora s Box, A novel in one volume. By Frederick Talbot. 
(Remington & Co., 5, Arundel Street, Strand.) This story contains 
some clever writing, but the author has not yet attained the art of 
making his characters interesting. Some of his observations are 
deeply, if cynically true, for instance .* ** Humility is a virtue so 
eminently unprofitable, that one wonders that it is still recognized as a 
virtue at all| instead of being rated at its true value, as the weight 
under which that unfair handicapper. Fortune, crushes the com- 
petitors she dislikes." 
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T T is strange what a great deal of trouble we take, 
•*■ What sacrifice most of us willingly make. 
How the lips will smile, though the heart may ache, 
And we bend to the ways of the world for the sake 

Of its poor and scanty praises. 
And time runs on with such pitiless glow, 
That our lives are wasted before we know 
What work to finish before we go 

To our long rest under the daisies. 

And too often we fall in a useless fight ; 
For wrong is so much in the place of right, 
And the end is so far beyond our sight — 
'Tis as one starts on a chase by night. 

An unknown shade pursuing. 
Even so do we see, when our race is run. 
That of all we have striven for little is won. 
And of all the work our strength has done. 

How little was worth the doing. 



So most of us travel with very poor speed, 
Failing in thought where we conquer in deed. 
Least brave in the hour of greatest need, 
And making a riddle that few may read 

Of our poor life's intricate mazes. 
Such a labyrinth of right and wrong, 
Is it strange that a heart, once brave and strong, 
Should falter at last, and most earnestly long 

For a calm sleep under the daisies ? 

But if one poor troubled heart can say, 

" His kindness softened my life's rough way," 

And the tears fall over our lifeless clay. 

We shall stand up in Heaven in brighter array 

Than if all earth rang with our praises. 
For the good we have done shall never fade, 
Though the work be wrought and the wages paid, 
And the wearied frame of the labourer laid 

All peaceful under the daisies. 
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OUR WORK-ROOM. 

\{Continued^om page 7). 

ELtA. — You obeyed all rules, but forgot to encIoM 
patterns of the wools, so I hold over your letter till next 
month. Crimson will do nicely for grounding the ban- 
nerettes. 

VioLiT. — I should like much to help you. Let me 
know the price of similar sprays to those you sent^ for 
which many thanks 

Mas. Connor is informed that we do not answer letters 
by post ; and we could not, in any case, undertake to send 
individual subscribers voluminous directions for knitted and 
crocheted garments. It is too much to ask of us. 

M. A. B., or Russia, writes, — Dear Sylvia, this is the 
first time I have ventured to ask for your valuable advice. 
Would Sylvia tell me what jackets and furs will be most 
Ashionable and most endurable for winter ? [Sables and 
sealskin, of course. Dyed raccoon, among cheaper furs, 
and black imitation.] What hats does Sylvia think the 
most serviceable for winter, as M. A. B. lives in Russia, 
and wants something very warm ? [The Langtry, which 
fits closely to the head, and keeps it warm. I should think 
hoods would be the warmest things to wear 'in Russia.] 
I have been a subscriber of your Journal for four years, and 
find it is improving very much, and is also much larger, 
and gives much better information. 

Whiti Pink writes, — Dear Sylvia, I must express my 
great, very great admiration of the Homk Journal, and 
your never-varying good-nature to all who write in a proper 
manner, and not insulting. I admire the spirit you dis- 
played, a few months back, towards tn impertinent cor- 
respondent (as also did, I observed, some more of your 
friends). I sincerely wish, dear madam, they may beadded 
to every month. But I must now ask your kind advice 
with respect to an old (I must confess) fashioned silk bro- 
cade crimson and black full plain skirt that I have by me, 
I think you rather admire care of youiv#lothts, and I can- 
not bear to spoil and dirty good dresses or anything I use. 
I like to be able to give them away fit to wear when I 
have done with them. But this skirt I name is still very 
handfome. It was £^ 65,, but I have grown stouter, and 
the body is now, I may say, useless. What would you 
advise ? To keep it until quite plain skirts are worn ? I 
have never liked to cut it up. I am middle-aged, I call 
myself, now. Can you tell me where to purchase an illus- 
trated Child's First Crochet and Knitting Book, with all 
the stitches plainly given ? [Skirts are now firequently Mfora 
quit£ plain, but not full at the top. IF crinoline is really to 
be worn again, as it threatens, full skirts will come in, and 
then you can wear your brocade skirt with a bodice of 
black satin, or satin striped with crimson and black. The 
First Knitting and Crochet Books, by t Lady, is. each. 
Hatchard's (Piccadilly) are the best, and give the stitches,] 

Ethel writes, — Dear Sylvia, can you manage to give 
us a pattern on the Diagram Sheet of a Ladj's Cooking 
Apron, such as was illustrated some little time tmce. I be- 
lieve many would be glad of one. I hate used the Prin* 
cess robe pattern several times for myself, and succeeded 
very well, though only an amateur ; the patterns are ao 
reliable. Is the full name and address required every time 
one writes ? [Not at all. We gave this pattern last month.] 

Holly writes,— Dear Sylvia, will you kindly tell me 
whether the enclosed pattern of Bolton sheeting is the 
same that has been worn as dresses this last summer ; and 
if so, will you suggest a way of making a dress of the ma- 
terial, as I have a quantity of it, and should like to use it? 
And will you be good enough also to tell me how many 
yards of waterproof tweed I should buy to make a half- 
tight ulster vwth three small capes? I take both Thi 
Englishwoman's Magaxinv and Sylvia's Journal, and 
find them both a great help to me, as I have two little 
children, and being only twenty-six myself, I am glad of 
any advice from experienced people, and Sylvia seems tho- 
roughly sensible in all she savs and does. [If you write 
again, will you kindly use only one side of each sheet of 
paper ? — that if, use only the first and third sides of an 
ordinary sheet of paper. The pattern is of Bolton sheeting, 
but there are many varieties of it. Some of them are 
darker than yours. Dresses can be made in any style. You 
have only to choose one from the Fashion Plates. The 
Fishwife Tunic is very appropriate to the material. Of wide 
tweed, about four yards are sufficient to make an uUter, 
according to the height of the penon for whom it is in- 
tended.] 

Mary Ursula writes — My dear Sylvia, I like your 
magazine very much. The Cricket Is an excellent insect* 
The Work-Room Is also a' very useful division. Will 
you answer some questions, please ? What Is the cost of a 

"Beautiful Pearly Tebth and Fragrant 
Breath. — Hume's Antiseptic Tooth Powder, 
cleanses and b^iutifies the Teeth, purifies and sweetens 
the breath, and possesses special virtue in preventinA'and 
arresting decay. Sent for is. ad. Stamps or P.O.O., 
only by the Proprietor, Mr. Hums, Dentist, lao, York* 
street, Cheetham, Manchester.— [Advt.] 



sealskin hat, trimmed with a sable tail ? [From a guinea, 
if the aable tail is imitation.] I like the Combination 
Garment immensely. It is very comfi»rtablf, and do you 
know that while I was travelling in Scotland this year it 
facilitated matters with regard to packing, I can assure you. 
[Many thanks for your kind offer, but we have no room for 
miscellaneous articles. ] 

Julia R. would be so much obliged if Sylvia would 
tell her where the belt and buttons are to be bought for 
the Greek dress, and how the neck is to be finished off. 
Can a frill or collar be worn ? [Belt and buttons can be 
bought anywhere. A frill can be worn round the neck.] 
NouvELLE Admiratsice writss — Dear Sylvia, Will 
you tell me what hat I could wear with a dress this colour 
for the winter, besides green, as I have had a hat trimmed 
with green during the summer ; and what shape you think 
would suit me. I have a full face, and am rather fiur. [A 
brown velvet Langtry hat.] What coloured gloves can I 
wear? [Brown.] What coloured petticoat would look 
nice under the dress ? [Brown.] And what coloured ties 
can I wear best ? [Very pale blue.] 

Madsk writes — Dear Sylvia, I am so pleased with your 
practical and appropriately-named Journal that I cannot 
help writing to tell you so. One feature in it is that you 
print questions, as well as answers to your correspondents, 
which make them so useful to others too — at least, I have 
found it so. Altogether, the Journal is what I have been 
wishing for for some tioae, and I have already discarded a 
contemporary in your favour. New I shall be so glad if 
you will kindly help me. You must know I make all my 
own and children's things, and should be so glad if you will 
tell me what to do with a dress which 1 want to make up 
for wearing at a ball which I expect to go to this winter, 
and also, if possible, for weating noct summer. You will 
guess I do not go out much, so it must be quiet in style ; 
nor do I intend to dance. I am twenty*eight, but am con- 
sidfred youth fuMooking, five hex high. The dress, of 
which I enclose a pattern, was made some years ago, but it 
u not soiled. It has a skirt trimmed with a crossway 
flounce nine inches up, pinked top and bottom about two 
inches on the ground, behind. Jacket bodice, with short 
basque and bell sleeves, which 1 think will do again (not 
the bodice). Of course I wish to keep it high-necked. 
You see my material is rather limited. What material will 
make up in combination with it ? Unless I can make it 
look really stylish, I should not care to spend a great deal 
on it. What can I wear la my hair, etc., to nuke it look 
brighter ? Would crimson fiowers without leaves do ? 
[The dress will look very well indeed if you will buy either 
silk or cashmere of the shade of cream*colourof the lighter 
stripe, and make a sleeveless bib polonaise te wear over it. 
A crimson flower in the hair will look very well indeed 
with the cream-colour. Any colour, in fiict, msy be worn 
with it, se that the only thing you have to think of is 
suiting your own complexion. I am very glad you find 
the Journal so useful.] 

Can Sylvia kindly advbe lyy what to do with t good 
black fur which she wore last winter, and whenever she 
got warm it stained her neck and collar. Is there any 
soludon in which she could steep it so as to take oat tbe 
dye? [Line with silk the part that touches the skin.] 

AuTUMNUS writes^-Dear Sylvia, In answer to S. B. 
M.'s inquiries about skeleton leaves, I am happy to furnish 
her with direcdens. The leaves mnst be gathered be^e 
the 2 1 St of June, as after that time the woody fibre 
becomes too thick to skeletonise. They must at once be 
thrown into a large tub or pan, full of rain water, and 
covered over to prevent the entrance of insects or slugs. 
They may then be left for months to decompose slowly. 
It would be well to examine them occasionally, as some 
leaves will be ready before others. Generally speaking, 
October or November will be the month to commence 
operations, but I must warn S. B. M. that the task is not 
a pleasant one, as the decomposed matter is fiir from 
odorous. The leaves must be carefully taken out, one by 
one, and rubbed very gently, either with a soft brush or 
the fingers, till the pulp is entirely removed, and the beautiful 
network alone remains. The process requires great care. 
For bleaching, 2d. of Chloride of Lime ; put half into 
three quarts of water, or more if necessary. The leaves 
must remain in this soludon 9 or 10 hours, same more, 
some less, and then dried. I must now ask you a question 
or two. A gentleman wishes to know, whether, on 
casually meeting a lady to whom he has been introduced, 
he should at once remove his hat in passing, or wait dll 
she has bowed to him. [Walt till she has bowed.] Will 
you alio kindly tell me whether a violet silk dress may be 
worn this winter. [Violet and mauve are sdll fashion- 
able.] I thought of buying cachemire and sarin, for 
trimmings, if I can match the silk. Should they be a 
s hade darker ? [ Two or three shades darker.] 

The CERTAIN curb for Worms in Children is 
•• Keating's Worm Tablets,** very pleasant to the 
t4sle, so mild in action that the youngest infant can takn 
them. Price is. ijd. at all ChemisU.— [Advt.] 



Little Fan would be so much obliged if Sylvia could 
tell her where she might procure the merino (woven) 
Combination G-irment which is worn instead of drurers 
and flannel vests, who is the maker, and about the price. 
Little Fan would also be very grateful to Sylvia fbr some 
advice about winter jackets. Si)e has an old italskin, 
which she thought of having done up \ the jacket in 
question, b very short and full in the back with wide 
hanging down sleeves, can Sylvia tell her where she coald 
have it ^l^orcd at a moderate charge. Little Fan's idea 
was to have the jacket taken in to nt the figure, and the 
sleeves taken to lengthen it all round, and a new pair of 
sleeves put in. Does Sylvia think tbe difference of seal- 
skin would show? What does she advise? [Madame 
Letellier, 30, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, sells the 
garment in merino, tussore, fUnael, and loagcloth. Shs 
will let you know the price if you will write to her on the 
subject 2. At any turrier*s. I should advise you to 
consult a furrier about it before you have anything done.] 

Mas. N. writes — Dear Sylvia, Mayfiower would be 
obliged if any correspondent could inform her where she 
could get all the materials for making paper flowen, suck 
as leaves, seeds, and petals, at wholesale prices. Abo, if 
there is a shop in Manchester that keeps them, as it would 
be much nearer home than London. Mayflower also 
wishes to wf that she hu taken your very osefiil Homk 
Jousnal for ten months and will continue to do so. She 
nnds a great many very useful things in it. 

Floy writes — Dear Sylvia, I have uken your Jaunul 
since last January, and am delighted with it ; the stories 
are so good. I like the ** Second Wife *' best ; and the 
patterns are so good, too, they are a great help to me, as I 
have made all my own dresses since I was sixtaen years old, 
and have not had anyone to teach me any thing. I like 
the Princess robe very much, and I have cut a diagonal 
cloth jacket from the May pattern, and shall like it very 
much. I have not made it yet. Would it look well with 
collar and cuflfs like those with the pattern this month ? 
[Yes.] Thank you very much for all yoor kind advice 
and instrucdons about so many thin^ I hope you will 
sdll continue it. 

Fata AND East writes — ^Dear Sylvia, I cannot quite 
understand how to add a train to the pattern of a Princess 
robe given with the Journal} should the front breadth be 
lengthened at all or only the side and back breadths, and 
shouki it come to a poiat at the back ^ [Only the stda 
and back breadths.] If a scarf is draped round, how 
should the fi-ont be joined ? Should it be hemmed down 
to the scarf, and buttons put on, and made into a plain 
seam below } [The scarf is not joined to the front of the 
skirt ; only £utened at tbe back.] Would a Princess robe, 
with scarf and outdoor jacket of the same material, be 
£uhionable for a best winter dreis Sot a girl «f aijhtnen } 
[Yes.} What are the most fashbnable colours and 
materials for dresses this winter ? [Brown, grey greens, 
and blues, mushroom colour, and mahogany. Materialf 
toe numerous to mendon in the space you have left.] 
Could you tell me what to do with a Hyde Park wrap 1 
It is four yards long, half-a-yard wide, with a hem two 
inches wide down one side. It i» a scarlet and hlack pUid \ 
the squares, about an inch each way. It is perfectly good, 
of thick cloth, and not Cut up at all at the back. [It wouM 
make a pretty dress fot a chiki, but I dt sot sen how yon 
can utilize it for yourself.] 

Hectorink. — Change the shape into one that is half- 
fitting. 

TousTiaKLLE. — I am sorry that I am unable to answer 
your quesdon. Any dyer will tell you. 

Would Sylvia kindly inform Louie whether it will be 
fashionable to wear fur upon jackets, u it seems to be very 
cheap, 1 am afraid it will be common \ would you advise me 
to wear mine quite plain? I haye also a black silk dress, 
and am dred of wearing it as it is j would you advise me 
to have it trimmed with cardinal, as that colnur seems to 
be fashionable at present. [All furs are not cheap, and 
you can choose an expensive kind if you wish. You most 
decide fbr younelf whether to wear your jacket trimmed 
or uQtrimmed. Study comfort and the depth of your 
purse. If you trim the silk with cardinal, do so very 
sparingly, or you will get much more tired of it than you 
are like)y to be while it is all black.] 

BxaMONDsxY writes— Dear Sylvia, Would the pattern 
of the jacket given in hut month's Journal, do to be made 
up in black cashmere ? and about how much stuff would 
It take ? [Very well. About 2^ yards of wide width.] 

Would any cprrespondent kindlr givf J^th Red Hill 
instrucdons for a Knitted Wool Petticoat. 

Cheap Damask Tablp Linen.— W« i% now offer- 
ings a very cheap lot of Real Irish Damask Tabla Qoths, 
in «U mam, ooR|iiien«inj| ni 4a. xod. meh. two yards 
square.— Robinson ft Cx.eav9F> l^inen MsmuCacturars, 
Belfast. Samples post frae.— (Advt.] 

LmsN 8BEBTINM. M«4f by haii<l. mvm m in the 
last century. One stamp for patterns. C. WiixiAMSOit, 
^i, Edgware Road. — [Advt. j 
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N© Nami — As you are ttout, you shouU not wear 
white dresses. The four strips of embroidery will only 
trim the bodice and sleeres. Unless il is worked on very 
fine material, it is not suitable for trimming an evening dress. 
Cattt D.— a quiet pattern of tartan with very little 
ptea ia it would smt you, with Jacket to mitch, warmly 
fined. Black hat, tfimmcd with velvet or tartan nlk 
scarf matching the dress. Tartans require scarcely any 
txiaaming, and are most comfortable. 

Sarah Elizabith writes — Dear Sylvia, I should feel 
so much obliged if vou would give your valuable advice 
respecting a dress which I have. It is a bronse serge 
Priacets robe, trimmed with flowered trimming, which Is 
rather slubby; what would you advise me to have put in 
its place } [Bronae military braid.] My companion, 
Ckarlocte, wishes me to ask your advice o» a bla^k lustre 
dress sh« has. It has a Princess polonaise and sbirt j would 
it make i Princess robe if lengthened? The polonaise 
has a pleated piece in at the back. [It would be very 
£iic«k to make a satisfactory business of it, as, if length- 
ened, trimmings must be placed so as to hide the join. J 

NvMniiK writes — Dear Sylvia, I have a pale gteen 
ja|p«eae silk, trimmed with dark green silk (ume as 
fNtleras enclosed) ; it is old-^Mhioaed, very soiled ; what 
would you advise me to do with it ? The skirt is long 
and plain, i tabliar with kilt pleating, and short jacket 
bedice. My height is 5 feet i inch, my hair dark brown, 
my complexion bright. [I should advise you to send it 
tt be Ffcnch cleaned, and wear it under a pale green 
ereaing dress, or even under white ] 

Ida K., wishes Sylvia would kindly tell her what to 
do with a pink Japanese silk dress, only been worn once, 
but Ida dunks she will have no further use for it as it is ; 
will It dye black, and then make up with black cashmere ? 
[1 aevar secommend imyone to have Japanese silk dyed* 
it does aot dye well and would only do to wear as a slip 
under a black grenadine or tarlatan dress.] Also, please 
say where an antimacassar, in Holbein work, with design 
comoAcnccd, could be obtained. [From Mr. Francis, 16, 
Hanway Street, Oxford Street, WJ. 

Bcssv writes— Dev Sylvia, I shall be glad of your 
assistance in altering a dreu I have for winter. It is of 
nuiooa rep, and consists of a plain skirt slightly trained, 
and jacket bodice s the skirt has a full width in the back, 
two gpt^ at ea^h side, and a gored width in front. I 
have four yards of grey tarun, with a maroon stripe in 
it, maubiog the dress. Can I in any way use it to as to 
make the dress more st) lish } The tartan is about 
twenty-four inches wide. I have also a navy blue silk 
dress, which I wish to make wider. It has jacket fronts 
aad a Princess back. Can I alter it by having a plastron 
of cashmere of a darker shadej or is that style going out of 
^Mhioa f I shall be very grateful for any advice from 
you, for I live in the country, and always trust to your 
oae^l Journal for fashions. [Make a scarf of the tattan, 
and drape it across the front j>f the maroon rep. Make a 
collar and cuffs also of the urtan. The plastron style is 
more ^kionable than ever, and will do capitally for alter-t 
log your navy blue dreu.] 

A Suiu2xoH*s Wire writes — I should be much obliged 
by a few hints and directions as to the dress of my little 
boy. He is rather more than a year old, but is a very tall 
stoot child, and looks older, i. How his indoor dresses 
should be mede. 2. What material and colour would be 
hstf for winter? (be is very fair). 3. Whjit he should 
wear oat of doors. [I "have seen a stout ebUd, such as you 
docribe, dressed in a plainly made Princess shaped frock. 
The plainer the better, and a dark grevca&hmeie, trimmed 
with dark blue ditto^ and ribbons of the san)e as shoulder- 
knots would suit his complexion (or untrimmed grey). 
Gicy is a good colour for children, so many bright tints — 
babies ought to look a little bright^go well with it, and 
it does not easily show soil. Try a little uhter for out-of- 
door w^ar. There is nothing much for children as yet, 
uve the universally worn pelisse and cape.] 

Miss H. would be obliged by information firom some 
correspondent as to the best method of making an eider- 
down couvrette. Having waited several months for an 
answer to this question put by some other subscriber. 
Miss H. bought the usual material, and had it waxed on 
the wrong side, but using it frequently at the same time 
as a foot-warmer, she feared the greasy look consequent on 
the heat» therefore obtained fresh India chintz j but now 
the down shakes out more than when bought in the same 
sort of cover. Shoifld soap have been used ? Miss H. 
iQQcb enjoys Sylvia, the only magazine of the kind 
she has met with where the tone is really that of good 
nxiety. 

Covom, Asthma, BRONCHirrs.— Medical Testi- 
mony states th^t no other medicine is so effectual in the 
Wf9 of these dangerous maladies as Kbatinq's CouaH 
LoxsNQBS. One Losenge alone gives relief, one or two 
at bed time eosures rest. Sold by all Chemists, in boxes, 
At 11. i|d. and as. 9d. They contain no opium or pre- 
paration thereof.— fADVT.] 



THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

NOTICE. -Letters received later than the tenth day 
of each month cannot be rnplied to in the Journal of the 
pionth following. 

CHIRRUPS FROM A CRICKET. 

A SmciaK Fruvd writes, — I have taken in Sylvia's 
JovtMAL some time, but have never troubled you before. 
Could you tell me, in your neat ediuon, of a nice cooling 
drink ? [Have you tried lime-juice cordial ? It is very 
cooling, and has medicinal properties. Rose's is the 
best. The following you can make yourself: Peel 
a nice sound lemon as thinly as you can, and over 
the peel pour a quart of pure (filtered, if possible) cold 
water; cover close, and let it stand for three*quartet« 
of an hour, or thereabouts, when add the juice of the 
lemon, squeezed through a piece of muslin to prevent 
pips, etc., falling in, and sweeten with good loaf sugar. 
A smaller quanti^ can be made, of course. This is a nice 
and also an inexpensive drink for children.] Do you 
think those new metallic brushes are for strengthening the 
hair ? My complexion is very sallow at times. Could I 
use anything that is harmless to improve it ? [I do not 
know anything about the brushes. Lemonjulce is good 
for the complexion, especially if there are freckles. The 
cooling ointment I g4ve a recipe for in the July issue is 
also good for it. Put a little on at night when retiring to 
rest. But if you are in bad health, probably it is medicine 
you require more than any outward applicauon to improve 
your skin.] 

Daisy has many times thought she should like t^ 
know how to make a Manchester Pudding. Will Cricket 
kindly tell her? [For Manchester Pudding-^a very 
simple pudding, by the way ~ boil a pint of milk, and pour 
it immediately over six ounces of bread-crumbs. When 
almost cold, add three ounces of cri^hed lump sugar, if 
liked very sweet { if not, two ounces will do. Beat up, 
and put in two ounces of butter and two eggs. Grease a 
pudding-disb, and at the bottom lay a good thick cover'mg 
of some kind of preserve. Ppur the mixture over this, 
and bake it in a hot oven. When set, it is done. It is 
quite as nice cold as when hot, and it is economical, for 
the bread-crumbs can be stale piece; of bread beaten up in 
the milk. These answer the purpose equally with frech- 
cut bread. W. A. kindly sent a very similar recipe to 
this, for which I thank her.] 

A Clvrgyman's Wife sends the following recipes: — 
Cure for whooping cough, sore throat, etc. A little pow- 
dered alum mixed with honey, just sufficient to make the 
taste of the alum perceptible. A small quantity frequently, 
it has been found useful in ordinary coughs. Tar oint- 
ment : about six drops of creosote to one ounce of lard. 
The lard should be prepared by having boiling water 
poured upon it, when cold pour the water away, and mix 
well together. This is excellent for broken chilblains^ 
wounds, or eruptions of the skin. 

Will Cricket kindly infbrm Salopia, if she knows any 
cure for creaking boots ? Salopia has tried oiling them, 
etc., etc., in vain. Your admirable Journal is much 
esteemed here. [I have inquired of no less than four boot- 
makers, and all say there is no remedy but constant wear, 
as it is the stiffness of the sole that causes the noise.] 

Lizzie sends, Nice puddings for children : Talce one 
pound of flour, half a pound of beef suet, chopped fine, a 
pinch of salt and a little baking powder, mix all together 
into a paste, with a little water, then butter a basin and 
line it with a thin piece of the paste, take a teacupfiil of 
golden syrup and put Into the basin, the remainder of the 
paste roll out into a thick cake the size of the basin, and 
lay it on the top of the syrup, pinch it well in round the 
edge, tie in a cloth, and boil three hours ; do not turn it 
out of the mould, cut it, and pour syrup over it. 

Daisy would be so glad if Cricket will kindly tell her 
how to burnish liquid gold after It is applied to wood, etc 
What the tool is called which is used, and how to use it. 
A friend of Daisy*s has tried seme gilding crystal, which 
when put on is dull ; also some gold shells which required 
burnishing after put on. [The tool to burnish with is 
called a butnisher. It ought to give directions with the 
fluid if it is a new preparation. Shell gold can be bur- 
nished by rubbing the part it is laid on with something 
smooth and hard, such as a pebble. Why not try Judson's 
Gilding Fluid, requiring nothing further at your hands than 
to lay It on your wood, or paper, etc., with a brush. Il is 
IS. 6d. complete. I have often mentioned it.] 

Leather-make Calicoes are now reduced in price. 
One stamp for patterns. C. Williamson, 91, Edgwars 
Road.— [Adyt.] 

•* Such cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs for Gentlemen, 
hemmed for use, as their real Irish Cambric, at 5s. lod., 
smd beautifully fine at 8s. iid. per dosen, and their 
Gents' Hem-stitQhed, now to fashionable, at 12s. per 
doseq. are a boon indeed.'*— See Myr^'s Jaurm^l for 
October. Samples post free.— RoaiNtON & Clbavir, 
by Appointment to the Queen, BcUast,— ( Advt.] 



White Rose has been so much benefited by Cricket's 
answeri to other correspondents, that she ventures to ak a 
few for herself. I havp sn ivory nepkUce which has be- 
come dirty, what fan it be cleaned with } Is there say 
compesitien that resensUes ivory ; aad \f so, can thst he 
cleaned ? IWssh it in soap aad wster ; If carved, with 4 
tooth or other small brush. Whilst wet put it in the sun- 
shine ; so you n»utt choose a bright, sunny day for your 
work. Repeat this several times, when it ought to look 
beautifully clean and white. A hoc summer's day is the 
best. Wash thoroughly, «aing Hudson's £xtract of Soap, 
siy s teaapooafttl to a quart of warm witer. Maay thanks 
for your Utter.] 

Marjuky Isabella would like the Cricket to say next 
month whether the paraffin used for purifying beds, etc., 
is the comason oil used for burning ^ if so, she has 
always found it retains its smell and leaves a very decided 
stMa. [The Cricket has used psraAn or bensolioe for 
years, and never Ibund them stain, nor vstain their unplea** 
sant smell long. Of the two the smell of bensolioe go«s 
the sooner.] 

Will tfaie lady who asked about dry rot recently, lead a 
stamped-addrcsicd envelope for a letter that has come for 
her? (Cricket.) 

ijL says, — I have just received the November number of 
SvLvia's JovENAL, and am as much pleased with it as 
with all the procediag numbers j it is, I am sure the best 
magazine of the kind. <'The Housekeeper's Room*' 
is a great help to young housekeepers. 1 should be very 
glad if you, dear Cricket, or some of yeur subscribers* 
would give a few more hints as to using up cold mutton or 
beef; also some recipes for simfd* hut dainty puddings ) at 
this time of the year eggs and butter are too evpcosive 
items u he used very lavbhly in making the latter, so I 
shall be greatly obliged for any advice. Will yon also 
please to tell me for how long a time a bride must o0er 
wine and cake ; when the cake is finished must she buy 
more, so as to give it for a certain length of time } [Saf 
Sylvia's ^ Hostess and Quest," it gives adl sueh in^rmstion.] 
I see Folk Farina asks fat a recipe for oraogs msrmsUde. 
I send mine, which I can most highly recomq^nd { it if 
first-rate, and very inexpensive. Orange MarmaU4E : /bur 
Seville oranges, two lemons ) slke them very thin and t#ke 
out the seeds ; three pints of cold water to en« P9Mnd of 
fruit ; let it stand twenty-four hours, then stew in 4 covered 
vessel in the oven until tender. Next day tp every pound 
of ^mit (whea stewed) one and a half pounds or loaf 
sugar ; boil untU quite dear. [Much obliged, yon will see 
one has already appeared in the November issue. Try 
some << Food of Health " redpes j they are eicellent, and 
are given on the packets. Also there is issued with 
Plumb's arrowroot (obtainable anywhere) some exceedingly 
nice economical recipes for puddings. We shall be so 
crowded this month, or I would write more fully.] 

Cold Mutton Hints, etc. 
«l^%e/ skaU wi Do wtk the Coid Meat? **-*-Mince 
about a pound of cold mutton or beef, put with it a tea* 
spoonful each of salt and llour, a little pepper, sad mix all 
well together. Make a paste, fill it with the mixture and 
two tablespoon fills of vrater, a tablespoonfiil of chopped 
parsky, and onion ^if liked), put the paste thus filled (now 
a pudding) into a cloth, shake it, and boil for three-quarters 
of an hoor. Mushrooms and walnuts may be put in. 
Almost any kind of cold meat is nke done thus | veal and 
bacon, and remnants of game for instance. 

Underdone meat may be made into most relishable 
pattes or pasties. Cut it into tiny square pieces, adding a 
sea!Or)ing to taste, of pepper, salt, chopped onion, In fiKt 
whatever is liked almost as a seasoning. Make a plain 
dripping pas^, and roll it out thin, fill with the mixture 
prepared, close up, and bake a nice, light bmwn, or they 
can be fried. 

Nice dishes from f raiments may be made thus — Cut 
meat in pieces, and beat is well in a mortar with mixed 
spices, and some good, sweet dripping (beef) until it be- 
comes a paste (stiff.) Season it with powdered herbs and 
onion, put it into a can or cans, press down, and cover wi h 
some good, clarified melted butter. When wanted it can 
be hashed with o^^her meat, or made into a stew with 
fresh vegetables (remnants of yesterday's dinner), or it can 
be spread upon bread and butter. Remember to beat the 
meat a long time, and thoroughly, it will kee^ all the 
longer. 

Ignoramus writes — Will you kindly tell me how I Cin 
renovate the handles of my knives ? Whilst I have been 
upstain ill, the best kniyes have been used shockingly, and 
they are now rusty, the handles stained and frightfiilly 
yellow. I saw in your pjiper that wet sslt would remove 

the stains ; I tried it, and| thanks to yoPi have renovatc4 

■ I — ■■ ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ ' 

Oatmkal Cloths, Crash. Brown nnd White 
Linens, and a variety of useful Materials for Crewel 
Work. Stamp for patterns. C. Williamson. 91, E<lg- 
ware Road.— LAdvt.J 
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them, but they «e ttill rtty yellow, and where the rust 
hat been on the blades the marks remain. Would you be 
so kind as to give me a little advice. This is the first time 
I have written to you. I cannot close my letter without 
saying how very much I Talue your Journal. I find so 
much to assist me. I have tried lots of recipes for house 
cleaning ; the saucepan washing, and tin ware I cleaned 
with Mnd, and the result is they look like new j spirits of 
salts for baths, etc., is capital. 1 am going to have all my 
books bound. [See reply to « A Young Wife." You will 
never be able to eradicate the rust marks after the actual 
rust is gone). Rust is such a biting tooth, it eats into the 
steel. 1 am more than glad you find the Journal so useful, 
and mean to have your numbers bound.] 

Wiir the Cricket please tell Enigma how it is that 
saucer puddings when taken out of the oven h\\ flat. I 
made some the other day of two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, one egg, a teacupful 
of milk, and buttered three saucers, and filled them half 
full, and after rising nicely in the oven, directly 1 took 
them out they fell, and were quite heavy. Should 
German yeast be put into things dry, or should it be mixed 
first with water? [I think you took them out too soon. 
Diuolve the yeast in a little cold water.] 

Will this useful little animal tell Cinderella what 
would remove the stains on underlinen occasioned by 
rubbing the back and shoulders with a preparation of 
tannin } The use of it only a few times has soiled some 
good calico underlinen Tcry much. [Try Benzine Collas, 
rubbing it on the stain with a piece of flannel. Stretch 
the linen oTer several thicknesses of blotting-paper (dean), 
so as to absorb quickly the superfluous liquid.] 

Whitx Pimk. — The Cricket has accidentally burned 
this valued correspondent's kind letter and receipt for a 
"Kentish Pudding Pie.'' WHl she write again some 
iay ? 

Scotia will feel obliged if the Cricket will tell her if 
anything can be done to prevent damp rising out of the 
stone and rotting the oilcloth. In attempting to take the 
cloth up, it breaks away in little pieces, and is very annoy- 
ing, as it makes th^ passage look quite shabby. Is Hud- 
son's Washing Powder the same as Extract of Soap } and 
should soda be used with it in washing clothes ? [Is it 
cement, and not stone ? I fancy so, and this will wear 
out oilcloth terribly. I know of no cute. To your 
second question, yes ; but do not use any soda.] 

SHAMtocK says — Dear Cricket, thb is the first time I 
have troubled you with any questions, but I do not think 
it will be the last. Will you kindly tell me of some gckvl 
way of keeping apples ? Mine always rot in such a short 
time. I have a large pier-glass, which I bought two 
yean ago. It has got to look as if there was smoke on it 
always, and no amount of rubbing will clear it. What 
do you think has caused it, and can you suggest anything 
that would improve it? [By tubbing it with some 
powdered fullers* earth, rubbing carefully with a soft silk 
or linen cloth. Powder it yourself, for there must be no 
Mnd in it, to scratch the glass.] Do you approve of letting 
little children wear fine flannel next their skin in winter, 
or do you think they ate better without ? [Yes, if they 
are delicate. To keep apples, dry large glaxed jara 
thoroughly, and put a few pebbles at the bottom. Fill 
these quite with apples, and cover with a piece of wood 
made to fit exactly. Over this put a layer of fresh mortar. 
The pebbles attract the damp from the fruit, and the 
mortar draws the air from the jar. Choice apples are 
certainly worth this trouble, as they will keep good and 
juicy until July. Apples should be kept from frost. > An 
American method (simple and excellent) is to merely 
cover the apples over with a thin cloth before <* Jack 
Frost " comes. *< Prevention is betrer than cure."] 

Kattib is much thanked. She uys — Allow me to 
suggest something to keep flies, etc, oflP picture frames. 
Boil four or five good-sized onions in a quart of water, 
until they are reduced to a pulp, strain, and when cold 
dust the frames with a soft duster, and apply the above 
liquor to them. Flies have a honor of onions, I believe ; 
so it is considered a good way to keep the frames free from 
them. This onion- water is also effective if rubbed on the 
window frames and glass, and on vases, or anything that 
flies are likely to soil. 

Sweet Cakes pot Tea. — One pound of flour, one 
penny packet of baking-powder, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, six ounces of sugar, two eggs. Add a little milk. 
Roll out about half an inch thick, and cut into cakes. 
Bake in a slow oven. Cut, and butter hot ; or they are 
nice cold, without butter. 

A Young Mother writes, — Seeing how kindly you 

All the most useful Shapes in Real Irish Linbn 
Collars for Children, at 3s. iid. per dozen, for Ladief' 
at 4S. 6d.. and for Gents, 4-fold, from 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
3-fold Cufb for Children, 5s. iid. per dozen ; and for 
Ladies and Gents, at 68. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per dozen. 
Wnte for Samples, post free, and yoa will save 50 per 
cent.— Robinson & Clbavbr, Belfast.— [Adyt.] 



chirrup tn others, I have ventured to ask for a little of 
your good advice. My little boy (fourteen months old) is 
cutting his teeth, which makes him very poorly and fret- 
ful. Would you advise me to give him any medicine, and 
what sott ? Also, can you recommend anything to prevent 
soreness in babies ? I have tried different kinds of powder 
to no purpose. [A litrle senna tea would do him good, 
made thus (as a part of the fretfulness is doubtless caused, 
by the changeable weather we have had) : — Put a penny- 
worth of senna-leaves into half a pint of water (cold), and 
let it stand simmering on the hob for an hour, when strain 
the leaves away, and add a few raisins and a spoonful of 
sugar. Let them simmer rill swollen. Children will eat 
the raisins greedily, and take the drink, enjoying it. It is 
very cooling, and the dose for a child of fourteen months 
would be a small wine-glassful (in the morning, fasting). 
For the other complaint, apply a little salad oil ; but it 
must be good and pure] 

Can the Cricket tell Kate Kearney if there ought to 
be sugar in Mrs. Beeton*s ** Boiled Rice Pudding, made 
with Dried or Fresh Fiuit" (Recipe 1407) ? llf it does 
not mention sugar in the recipe, it had better not be put 
in the pudding, as it can be eaten with sugar, if requisite.] 
Also, some way to clean a brass kettle and Britannia metal 
teapot without oil f [For the kettle, use a little finely- 
pulverized brick-dust and gin (or oil), polishing afterwards 
with a leather. If not very dirty, Gard's Brass Cloths will 
clean it nicely, and make no dirt or dust. For the teapot, 
wash ir, and, damping a clean dishcloth, dip it into some 
of Hudson's Extract of So^p, and rub the meul well after- 
wards with a dry soft cloth. It will clean it and brighten 
it beautiftilly.] Has the Cricket ever tried Du Barry's 
Revalenta Arabica } Does she think it would be safe to 
take it without a doctor *s advice, for a person whose health 
b not good ? [I do not know at all, never having tiied the 
preparation.] Is there any other kind of food that the 
Cricket could recommend in such a case ? [Yes. NicholKs 
** Food of Health.*' I have tried this.] 

Will the Cricket please tell Enigma whether Hudson's 
Extract of Soap is the same thing as Hudson*8 Dry Soap. 
[Yes.] I have tried the ledpes for buns that you gave, 
very often, and find them much better than any 1 can 
buy. I keep a book, and copy all the nice things that I 
see in "The Housekeeper's Room" into it. [You are 
wise to do so.] What is the best thing to do with a bed- 
room that smells very much of the dry soap that I used to 
wash the furniture with ? The bed-hangings, which I 
had sent out to be washed, have a << cottage " smell about 
them (if you understand what I mean)— clean, of course, 
but still there is an odour about them I don't like. [The 
smell will go of)^ in time. But try (if you do not dislike 
it) camphor sewn in small bags and pinned amongst the 
hangings, or lavender.] 

Jeannib asks— Will you kindly tell me in your next 
number how I can take marking ink out of linen. [Dip 
the part in a solution of one ounce cyanide of potassium, 
and four ounces water (a chemist will mix ic for you). 
In the course of a few houis the marks will have come 
out. This mixture is highly poisonous. Much obliged 
for recipes. I give one, the other will be useful another 
time. Ladies' Delight Pickle. — Twelve pounds apples, 
twelve pounds cucumbers, eight pounds onions ; chop all 
very flne; four ounces salt. To four quarts of brown 
vinegar take a large onion, stick a few cloves in it, and 
boil it in the vinegar for five minutes ; let the vinegar 
stand unril cold, mix the apples, cucumbers, and onions 
together, and pour the vinegar on when cold. Cover it 
down to keep air*rigbt. It will be reaidy for use in a fort- 
night. 

Vekia says — I shall be very glad if you can tell me 
how to make the French bread called " Croissons.'* Are 
damsons of any use for making wine ? We have had a 
quantity this year that we hardly knew what to do with. 
[Below I give yon a receipt for damson wine. Also see 
reply to Minnie. I wish I could echo your complaint.] 
Could you give me a recipe for " Sir Watkin's Pudding ?'' 
it is a very favourite one in some parts of N. Wa'es. 
[Quite right to leave space for replies, the more the 
better. Damson Wine. — ^Take some damsons and common 
plums (or damsons only) rather ripe, cut them in halves, 
remove the stones, wash gently, add a little water and 
honey (to moisten and sweeten). To each gallon of pulp 
put a gajlon of spring water, with a few cloves, and bay- 
Jeaves. Boil this mixture, and add as much sugar (loaf) as 
will sweeten it well. Skim off all froth, and stand it to 
cool. Then press the fruit, to squeeae out the liquor, 
strain through a fine strainer, and put the water and juice 
together into a cask. Let it stand and ferment for three 

" I could hardly believe that such excellent qualities 
as their Ladies' bordered real Irish Cambric Handker- 
chiefs, hemmed for use, at 3s. iid. and 5s. tid. per 
doien. could be sold for the prices. ''^SetAfym's Joum€U 
forOcteber. Samoles post free. Robinson & Clravbr, 
Manufaoturers to Her Majasty, Belfast.— [Adyt.] 



or four days. Fine it with a few whites of eggs, draw oft 
into bottles, and cork well. Ripe in a fortnight. « Sir 
Watkin's Pudding."— Get one pound of marrow, ditto 
sugar, ditto bread crumbf, four lemons, eight eggs. Mix 
the marrow with the sugar, bread, peel of lemons (grated) 
and the juice strained. Beat the yolks and the whites of 
the eggs separately, and add them to the mixture. Boil 
for eight hours in a basin or mould. To make a smaller 
pudding, take half or quarter of the quantities given.] 

Daisy says — Dear Cricket, Wc have taken your 
Journal some months, and find it a very useful guide to 
the knowledge of many things. Would you be kind 
enough to tell me how to make a good plum-pudding and 
sauce for it. Also, whether is should be boiled in a bag 
or cloth ? [Much obliged. Boil in a cloth. Before this 
reply is printed, you will find tome recipes for plum- 
puddings. The following, called <* Caudle Sauce," is a 
very nice one. Make some plain melted butter; stir into 
it a glass of sherry, half ditto of rum or brandy, sugar to 
taste, and a little grated lemon peel and nutmeg. Do not 
let the sauce boil after the wine and spirits are added. 

The Cricket writes — Has anyone tried this Turkish 
dish called <* Turkish Dolmas ?" It will help to use up 
the cold meat. Take minced mutton or beef, an onion 
chopped UD, boiled rice, seasoning to taste, and a Htde 
butter. Mix all well together, and roll it up in boiled 
cabbage leaves in the shape of small sausages. Stew them 
in broth. 

Housekeepers who do not already know it will like 
to know that firuit may be preserved in honey. Put the 
fruit into a jar, pour good honey over ir, quite covering it, 
and seal it air-tight. This makes a splendid and effective 
dessert dish, having the appearance of fruit in jelly. 

Minnie writes — Can you give a good recipe for bottled 
fruit ? [This is a good recipe for bottling damsons, or other 
fruit, or any kind of smaU plums. Gather the damsons 
on a dry day (this is most important) before they are quite 
ripe put them into perfectly dry bottles. Let no bruised, 
or damaged fruit be entertained in this process. Cork the 
bottles with sound corks slightly, and stand them in a 
saucepan of cold water, reaching halfway up the necks of 
the bottles. Heat the water gradually to boiling point ; 
keep in this heat for three minutes. Stand the saucepan 
aside, and let the bottles cool in the same water, and when 
quite cold cork tightly, and keep them in a cool, dry place. 
These will, if the items given are strictly attended to, keep 
good for two or three years, and will be almost like finesn 
fruit.] 

A Young Wife writes — Dear Cricket, Will you be 
kind enough to tell me how (or if I can) renovate the 
handles of my knives. I have taken the stains out with 
salt (thanks to your paper) but there srill remains a great 
yellowness. [Wash the handles of your knives in soap 
and water (use Hudson's Extract of Soap) and place them 
in the sunshine. Do this for several days, pulring tbem 
wet with soapy water in the sun. Ivory can be whitf ned 
by dipping it for a short time in water in which is a little 
chloride of lime.] You can have no idea what a help 
Sylvia's paper is to me. [Respecting your second query, 
you will not require anything but long clothes for at least 
six^months. The pelisse is still baby's only out-door gar- 
ment proper, and it is really a sensible one. I should 
advise you not to make these things rill just before wanted, 
as you win most likely not get them to fit. Sylvia and I 
are more than pleased to get such a letter as yours, it shows 
we help our sisters a little. Cricket.] 

S. A. G. sends the following— Parsnip Wine. — To one 
gallon of water put four pounds of parsnips (prepared as for 
cooking), boil half an hour, then strain ; to every gallon of 
liqudr add three pounds of good sugar, aod the peel of one 
lemon, boil again for half an hour ; when cool add a little 
yeast on a toast, and when quite cold the juice of the lemons. 

Edith writes — My cottage is very damp and cold, the 
bed-rooms smoke in windy weather. Would the Cricket 
advise me what stove to have? I want one portable, 
inexpensive, and economical, that will burn some houn 
without attention. Would the Cricket also tell me how 
to make window glass opaque ? An answer in the next 
number will much oblige. [Write to Poore and Co., 
Cheaptide, and they will send you a circular. Their stoves 
(I speak from experience) are admirable. I have more 
than once given this reply to correspondents who make 
the same complaint as yourself. Pulverise some gum 
tragacanth, and put it to dissolve for twenty-four hours in 
whites of eggs well beaten. Lay a coat of this on your 
glass with a soft brush. The rays of the sun cannot pierce 
through this.] 

Afyras Journal for October says :— ** The fine Cam- 
bric Handkerchiefs sold by Robinson & Clbavbk. far 
excel any I have hitherto seen at the same prices." Write 
for Specimens of their exquisitaly fine Ladies' Hero- 
stitched, at Haifa-Guinea per dosan, as they are marvel- 
lous good. Samples post free. Malnn to the Queen, Belfast 
[Advt.] 
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OUR DRAWING-ROOM. 

[ConHmued from page lo). 

S. A. G. writes— Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly 
answer in your next Dumber the following questions ? 
What advantage is it to have drawings in the Royal 
Academy? Do they purchase them, or do they hire 
them ; or what benefit is it to the sender? Is it difficult 
to get them there? and to whom should application 
be made. [The advantage is that the public has 
an opportunity of buying the pictures. They are 
neither purchased nor hired, but are sent in by the 
artists for exhibition. Those who wish to send in 
pictures do so before the end of April.] 

Miserable writes— Dear Sylvia, Upon what finger 
should a lady wear her engaged ring, [Thiid of the 
left band.] I have had a very nice set of silver given 
to me : will it be worn this season ? [Silver ornaments 
are still very fashionable.] 

Mrs. H. — The O. P. S. ia an Association, the 
members of which undertake to remove from the foot- 
paths all pieces of orange peel, decayed fruit and 
vegetables which might prove dangerous to passers by. 

Antoinette. — Chapman's Registry Office, High 
Holbom, is an excellent one. It has been established 
many years. 

Gladys writes — Dear Sylvia, Would you kindly 
allow me to recommend to your readers the school I was 
at m Germanv ? It is an excellent Protestant school. I 
shall be very happy to give any information respecting it. 
I like your Journal so much, and think "The Second 
Wife " very interesting and well written. 

Starlight Nell writes — Is it wrong wheh you 
have had two near relations die, one in June and the other 
in July, to attend Christmas parties? [You can attend 
parties after you have left off crape. 2, Walk on.l One 
of your subscribers in the September number (I do not 
know her name as I have lent the Journal) wanted to 
know the meaning of Hobson*s Choice. Perhaps I 
could offer her a little light on the subject by telling her 
what I was told. Years back in the city of Cambridge 
there dwelt a livery-stablekeeper of the name of 
Hobson. He used to let out a great many horses to the 
students of the University, and his rule was, that if any- 
one v'anted a horse, he was to have the one nearest the 
door, or none at all. which gave rise to the saying 
Hobson's Choice. E>ear Sylvia, I think your Journal 
capital instruction combined with amusement. 

Lianb writes — My dear Sylvia, I have often thought 
of writing: to you, not so much to ask questions as to 
pay my tribute of praise to the excellence of your 
Journal. But I daresay that I should still have left it to 
more able pens, had I not read '* Candid's'* opinion of 
your very moral and interesting tales. I hope that it is 
not for nothing that such tales are written. I hope that 
it will influence all young girls for good who read the 
account of a girl ** Who never even seemed to think 
of having recourse to a lie." And that they will not 
think it " inane twaddling." In spite of the scepticism 
of the present day I thinktbat there is something beautiful 
in the character of a person who always speaks the 
truth. 1 have lent the Journal to several friends and 
they liked it so much that I know of three or four who 
are taking it for themselves. I have seen other journals 
and books of fashion, but there is not one that will 
compare with Sylvia. lam like " Cathie," and I dare 
S4y a great many other of your correspondents, I devour 
it as soon as I get it. 

Nymph IB writes — Dear Sylvia, Can any of your 
conespondents kindly tell me in your next month's 
number who the publishers of * One Easter Even," and 
the "Tvso Sisters." by Klotho are? May I correct 
Dewdrop's statement regarding the camphorated tooth 
powder, " having used it myself for some time. It whitens 
the teeth, but makes them brittle, and spoils the enamel. 
I use Cnicroft's Areca Nut Tooth-paste, and think it the 
best I have ever tried. I like your migixine very much 
hideed, and wish it all success. 

Irish Mary wishes to know the true meaning of a 
morganatic marriage, she cannot understand why the 
King of Italy should feel bound to provide for his 
father's children by such a marriage, and she saw in a 
piper a few days ago that he had done so. It gives 
Irish Mary great pleasure to say that every number of 
Sylvia is an improvement on the last, and she has intro* 
duccd it to tuany of her friends. [A morganatic 
marriage is recognized by law. The King literally 
marries with the left hand in such cases, and even if his 
Queen be alive, the second wife is legally his.] 

LriTLB Ulster— "The Second Wife*^' will be 
published in volume form. 

Veria — Quite right It is better not to fasten them 
op. 
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A Good Complexion for One Shilling, post-free. 13 
stamps, with full directioni for ute. John Edkin's cele- 
bratcd Beauty Powder. This extraordinary preparation 
fives, br using as directed, the bloom of beauty and the 
gknr of health to the skin, removes pimples, sun freckles, 
roughness and eruptions of all kinds, imparts ddicacy to 
the face, arms, hands, &c., and preserves female beauty 
te a imarvellous manner, is not a paint, and is not injur. 
kms to the roost sensitive skin. Prepared only by R. 
twiRB k Ce., Ckamists, 36. Edgware Road, Hyde Park, 
Loadoo, W. EstabUehed 1830.— [AdvT.] 



Ellen. — Not until you are twenty-one. 

Florence writes— Dear Sylvia, Will anyone kindly 
tell me the meaning of mignonette in the language of 
flowers, also convolvulus, blue heartsease and fuchda? 

Lucy would be glad if dear Sylvia will please tell 
her, ist. The title and author of the book containing the 
history of Robin Hood and Little John, &c. [You will 
find pages of the delightful old story in **Beeton*s Great 
Book of Poetry," published at a guinea by Messrs. 
Ward. Lock & Co,, Warwick House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street.] and. What is the price of the "Ladies' 
Companion " which Sylvia spoke of in her Postscript, 
and would one come safely through the post. [It will go 
safely through the post. Please write to the manu- 
facturers for the price.] 3rd. Can you tell me if the 
pocket handkerchiefs sold by Robinson & Cleaver, 
Belfast, are what they profess them to be ; can I send a 
P. O. O. to that address or must I put the name of the 
post office, or street? [They are excellent value, I can 
assure you from personal exi)erience. Castle Place, 
Belfast, Ireland, is the full address.] 

Rosamund writes — Will you tell me if there is a 
book called *• Sintrani, " and the price, also the author's 
name. [It is by Count De la Motte Fouque. There is 
an authorized English edition published by Messrs. 
Sampson & Low, C'rown Buildings, 186, Fleet Street, 
price, 2s. 6d.l Do you think eighteen too young to be 
engaged ? [Not at all too young for a woman.] And is 
it improper supposmg two girls are skating, for them to 
walk home with two gentlemen supposing one couple to 
be engaged? [Not at all.] I cannot close without saying 
how much we all enjoy your Journal ; in fact we have 
quite a race to meet the bookseller's boy who brings it ; 
and then the lucky one flies upstairs with it, or it it is 
nearly tea-time when it arrives, I'm afraid I've been 
guilty of sitting on, or hiding it once or twice for fear of 
one of my seven sisters getting it, for we are that 
dreadful thing, a family of girls. I believe we have all 
applied to you for information, and this is my third or 
fourth time, but you are always so kind that I can't feel 
ashamed of troubling you. I am very fond of reading, 
do you think you could tell me of any poetry or biogra- 
phies or travels that will be new to me ? Novels I don't 
care for, and I can always get them ; Dickens and Sir 
Walter Scott I have off by heart [Read Mrs. Barrett 
Browning's Poems, Jean Ingelow's, Christina R^ssetti's, 
•* Legends of the Lyrics," by Adelaide Anne Proctor, 
Life and Letters of Walter Savage Landor and his 
Imaginary Conversations, Life of Crabbe Robinson, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's EngUsh and Italian Notes, and 
his "Transformation."] 

North Star having seen Housemother's mention 
of a Working Society in Sylvia's Home Journal for 
November will be much obliged for any particulars of 
the same at her convenience. 

Mrs. H. presents her compliments to Sylvia, and 
this being the first time she has addressed her on any 
subject, takes the opportunity of saying how much 
pleased she and several friends are with the Journal, 
which she has t^en for some months. It assists in 
home and household matters in so many ways the young 
and inexperienced, and the tone of refinement and good 
taste that pervades it allows of its admittance into any 
home, and of its perusal by any lady which is not always 
the case with what might otherwise be useful home helps 
to many ladies. Mrs. H. in answer to Nannie, can 
from personal knowledge recommend for Devonshire 
seaside places, either Torquay, Teignmouth, Dawlish or 
Paignton. Torquay is more fashionable than the others, 
but has no beach or very little; Teignmouth has on the 

Lavinia's Roman and Chinese Unbreakable Pearl 
Trinkets for Wedding and Soirees, look like real pearls. 
Roman necklace, 8s. ; Chinese, twelve rows, ditto. los. ; 
with tassels, iss. 6d. ; negligees, i6s. ; earrings, as. and 
2S. 6d. ; bracelets, 5s. each ; crosses, 23. ; pendants, 
IS. 6d. Lavinia makes r«a] rock-coral crossti, vMy strong 
and greatly admired ; fashionable rock and seed eend 
earrings, massive, or light tassel pattern ; elegant festoon 
accklsuxs in five rows ; very pretty children's necklets 
with cross attached to centre ; infants' shoulder knots, 
two qualities ; infants' handsome necklets, te match best 
shoulder-knots; handsome massive bracelets, with two 
tassels on each ; same pattern without tassels, less expen. 
sive ; chain pattern, to pass twice round the wrist, all 
with good snaps. Also, most beautiful brooches of 
rock and round coral, with loops and tassels, all post 
free. Lavinia has some real German onvx, which she 
is enabled to offer much under price ; necklaces, crosses, 
earrings, brooches, pendant bracelets. Lavinia will pack 
carefully, and prepay carriage of parcels over £i to any 
port of India. Lavinia's price list, suitable for gifts. — 
Coral : Massive earrings, 3s* 4d. ; tassel ditto, 4s. ; festoon 
necklaces, 9s. ; children's necklets, 5s. 6d. ; infants' ditto, 
5s. 6d. ; shoulder-knots, pair, as. 6d. ; ditto, 4s. 6d. ; 
tassel bracelets, pair, los. 6d. ; ditto, 8s. ; ditto, 5s. 6d. ; 
brooches, los. 6d. ; coral crosses, is. 6d. Onyx : 
OnjTX stone bracelets, 5s. 6d. each ; necklace with cross, 
los. 6d. each ; ditto with 5 elaborate pendants, x6s. ; 
ditto with 4 pear-shaped pendants, 12s. 6d. ; earrings, 
4s. ; brooches, 8s. ; bracelets, 3s. 6d. each ; crosses, as. ; 
ditto, as. 6d. ; red duto, 2s. 6d. ; small ditto, is. ; 
onyx lockets, 12s. Please address, by letter only, La- 
vinia, Scadding's Library, Belgrave Road, Pimlico, 
S.W.-[Advt.] 



contrary a good beach, and she would recommend that 
town in preference to the others; she does tot remember 
the name of any newspaper published there, but there is 
the "Torquay Gazette," and the "Western Morning 
News," the latter published at Plymouth, in either of 
these Nannie would ro doubt find advertisements of 
apartments. Mrs. H. also wishes to suggest to Infelix 
that she should try painting, drawing, or illuminating ; 
even if she has not much knowledge of either, she would 
find it not difficult to produce "by copying," a pretty 
picture, and it is—Mrs. H. speaks from experience— a 
most interesting pastime rcquinngonly the right hand as 
the palette can be attached to the easel or invalid's table 
by a drawing-pin. Mrs. H. would now ask if any of 
Sylvia's readers can tell her the name of any French 
books or French authors (amusmg), something after the 
style of Dickens ? She does not admire the majority of 
F/ench novelists, but thinks perhaps some of Sylvia's 
readers may be able to recommend some particularly 
amusing one like our Dickens for instance. 

A Clergyman's Wife wTites— I take this oppor- 
tunity (the first time of my addressing you) to thank you 
for the many useful hints, receipts, Ac, which I have 
obtained from your valuable Journal. Your kind and 
thoughtful suggestions about orange peel, &c., are I hope 
remembered by many. Go on, dear Sylvia doing all the 
good you can, and if you are able in any way te incul- 
cate kindness to poor dumb animals who are often so 
cruelly treated whilst ministering to our uce and comfort 
(horses especially), you will deserve the blessing of the 
merciful. Do raise your voice against bearing reins. 
Those who understand the anatomy of the horse, say 
that they are very injurious and prevent the animal 
having the full power to draw, especially uphill. I am 
sure that no kind lady would wish her horses to be put to 
pain, by having theu: heads drawn up so unnaturally for 
the sake of appearance, until they champ the bit in 
agony. I have often been grieved to see them in 
fashionable carriages in London. I think it was the 
Duke of Westminster who protested so strongly against 
bearing reins some time ago. 

K. M. M. S., sends the following-- 

MY BIRDIES SINGING. 
A voice as of some woodland bird, 
That once its upward course while winging. 
Some notes of angel-music heard. 
And now on earth those notes is singing. 
For, birdie dear, your simple songs 
Have just this charm— they Uft the hearer 
Above earth's care and doubts and wrongs. 
And make the angel's world seem nearer. 

Bilberry writes. — Could any correspondent kindly 
tell me of any drug, or anything else, that would keep 
me awake at night ? Circumstances oblige me to sit up 
very late, and I have the greatest difficulty possible to 
prevent myself falling asleep. I know that strong tea or 
coffee has the desired effect, but, unfortunately, I am 
unab e to take either. 

Annie writes,- Will Sylvia kindly teU me the correct 
wav to pronounce "Bernard" and "Basil'*? [Bum- 
ard, Bazzle.] I have always imderstooi that the Ame- 
rican dollar was worth about 4s. 6d. Now, in " Good 
Wives," I read that Meg's silk dress cost her fifty dol- 
lars—that is, something like /"la— and a bonnet, over 
£i, which was a good deal for such an economical per- 
son as Meg. Is there not a mistake, or are Americans 
so extravagant ? I have also read somewhere of a dollar 
being about the same as our shilling, and could adduce 
other instances. [The United States dollar is worth 
4S. 4d.] Will you kind'y tell me what sea-coal is? [I 
cannot tell you further than the meaning given in the 
dictionary, " Fossil coal ; coal brought by sea."] 

Margaret writes, — Agnaceis mistaken in assuming 
that the title of Marquis of Hastings became (xtinct at 
the death of the second Marquis. He was succeeded by 
his elder son, who died unmarried, and was succeeded 
by his younger brother, who married, but left no issue. 
On the death of the fourth Marquis the title of Marquis 
of Hastings became extinct, his eldest sister succeeding 
as Countess of Loudon. 

Elizabeth writes,— Would Sylvia kindly tell me 
how to do my hair? I am nearly seventeen ; my hair is 
net very long. Ought I to wear it down my back in a 
plait, or done up? And, also, would it be proper for 
me lo wear long or short dresses? I have not left 
school, but shall shortly. We very much enjoy reading 
your Journal, and find many of its hints useful. [ \s 
your hair is short, it will look better arranged in a small 
knot low down on the neck. You should b^n to wear 
long dresses, now that you are seventeen.] 

TMANsrsR Papers, for Crewel Enbroidery. Send 
XI stamps for an assortment. Free by pott. C, 
Williamson, 91, Edgware Road.— [Advt.] 

Bargains for Ladies. — Gearing out dark dresses from 
5s. 9d. 12 yards. Black Matelasse, ros. 9d. drrss 
length. Black Alpacas, 3s. ikL 12 yards, patterns free. 
S. Ambrt, 7. High Street, Clapham, London, S. W.— 
[Advt.1 

Crbau and Coloured Unsrrinicablb Flan. 
NBLS. Now to much in demand. On<» tt^mo for par. 
terns. C. Williamson, 91, Edgwart R Bd.— [Aovr.] 
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Dear Sylvia, will you kindly tell Enigma if a Japa* 
nese silk will dye black? [It will ; but Japanese silk 
never dyes satisfactorily.] What was the name of the 
hairdresser who buys ladies' combings ? I wrote to him, 
and he said he gave 8s. a pound for them ; but I have 
forgotten his name now? [Mr. Andrew Imtie, 27, 
Newman Street. Oxford Street.] What is the usual 
price to give for a eood long black feather? [It depends 
upon the quality of the feather. From 9s. 6d. upwards ; 
a good one, from a guinea.] 

ZoE. —It is when the name and address are not pub* 
lished .that a charge is made for adverusing, as in that 
case we have the trouble of sending an answer to the 
advertisers. 

A Constant Subscrtrek would be glad to know 
where the hair-<:urling fluid (mentioned in a previous 
number) can be obtained. She has been delighted with 
the advice to mothers given by the Cricket, and b^s to 
inform the latter that she has tried both cocoa and food 
of health for her child, and with great success. [From 
Mr. Inirie, 27, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.J 

Mary writes, — Can anybody tell roe where I could 
buy the song, *' Remember, or Forget, " composed, I 
think, by Sainton Dolby ; and if Dolores' songs are 
pretty? Also, if Sullivan's ''Looking Back'' would 
suit a contralto voice ? 

Maup. — I shall be very glad to hear from you again, 
and though I cannot help you in the present instance, I 
hope the Journal will be of u?e to you in yoi^: altered 
circumstances. 

Carrie Gricr writes,— Will you kindly tell me if a 
black velveteen Friiicess robe, trimmed with black lace 
and silver cord, would do for me to wear at a public 
ball ? [Yes, it you are married, but not if you are a 
yoiing, unmarried lady.] And would black satin shoes, 
with silver trimming, do to w«ar with it? Also silver 
bracelet;, and a silver comb in the hair? [Yes, in very 
good taste.] I am very tall and fair, look better in 
black than anything else ; my ag9 is twenty-tive. Ought 
my gloves and fan to be black or white ? [Gloves black ; 
fan, either.] Are flowers worn in the hair? [Yes.] 
And must I have a bouciuet? [Not necessarily.] 

Ruby writes, — Dear Sylvia, will you kindly tell me 
if you published your Home Journal before January 
of this year? [Before that date it was called The 
Young Englishwoman.] And if so, where would I be 
likely to get last year's series? [From Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, & Co., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, E.Cl I like the style of the " Second Wife ' so 
much. Altogether, your Journal is, in my opinion, the 
best that has ever been published, and certainly deserves 
the great success it appears to have. 

Will Sylvia kindly tell St. Vincent, in the November 
number, whether she has the right to use her maternal 
great-grandfather's crest, as there are no male heirs; 
and should St. Vincent have a son, may he use it ? St. 
Vincent is the sole survivor of the family. [No lady has 
a right to use a crest save that of her husband, and a 
widow has a lozenge, St. Vincent's son cculd not use 
the crest of his maternal great-great-grandfather. He 
must use that of his father.] 

Scotia writes, — Dear Sylvia, I never did think I 
should ever be brave enough to write to yo j, but I sec 
somebody wanting the words of a song which I can tell 
her. You see, Sylvia, I am never amongst intellectual 
folks at all, except mamma and papa, for we live in a 
very remote part of Scotland, and the neighbours care 
very little for books, or music, or conversation regarding 
anything not directly necessary. I am consequently left 
a good deal to my own resources for amusement and in- 
formation. I read a great deal ; but then, with our 
straitened circumstances, I cannot be always buying new 
books. I am going to inquire something of you, but I 
must write you first. 1 wish 1 could know you. I think 
you would know how to help me. I am longing to know, 
and I cannot find means to obtain knowledge. I feel 
stupid, ignorant. Once in a while 1 may enjoy the privi- 
lege of hearing a clever set of people converse ; but then 
I very often find them soaring above my scanty store of 
knowledge. We are five miles from the nearest village, 
so that even if there were an evening class there, I could 
not walk there. I have heard of a number of young 
ladies forming a club which they tenned a Mutual Im- 
provement Society. They chose a subject, read all they 
could find concerning it, and then exchanged opinions 
and debated over it They lent each other books, work, 
and so on, and were not unlike sisters. Now, I won't 
say any more, for I know you will be veiy busy, and you 
must b^ very much pushed for time. I need not wish 
you success, for you have it, but let me wish you God- 
speed. [I publish your letter with great pleasure, 
because I think it may be the nucleus of such a Mutual 
Improvement Society as you dcscrit)e. I should be glad 
to hear of the formation of one among our lubwribers, 
and sincerely return your kindly wish of *' God-speed" 
in your efforts at self-impro^ment. I keep your address, 
so that I may forward to you any private letters that may 
come in reply to yours.] 

Dessert D'Otleys nnd Anttmacassars, in Old 
China and Comical Figures. — Borders for DrofMs, 
Jackets, kc. Transferring Cloth to mark on light and 
dark materials. S«i4 lor 4«icriptive Price List lor all 
)sMb^ 9i Fa««y Work.-^B. Francis, iI, Hanway 
%Mtm\, OafM* Slrew, W.-{Advt.] 



EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

RULS& 

I. Alllett«rsoiia»8«u]i^optBAiutlMadcU9a9edta— 
Sylvia, 

Warwick Hom^^ 

Dorut Buildirngs^ SalUh^ry Sqmare, 
{Bxchamgi Column, ) tondom, £. C. 

a. All letters must oonUdn a large, AiUy-directed, 
stamped tavelope. the stamp to be endosed. not affixed. 

3. Notices must be written Iqgfibly on one side of a 
sheet of paper, separate and distinct from communica- 
tions for the Drawing-room, Work-room, or House- 
keepei's Room. 

4. Announcements of the nature d an Advertisement 
oannot appear in this column. 

5. The charge for insertion in the Exchange Column 
of Sylvia's Home Journal is threepence for every 
twelve words, and one penny extra for every additional 
four words, except in cases where the address is pub- 
lished. The insertion, in these cases, is free. 

6. The only articles that can beadvertisedl^Aii^ aie 
Books and Music 

7. Ail articles of wearing apparel advertised for ex- 
change must be new ; Fun, Laces, Shawls, and Rugs 
alone excepted. 

8. Notices must be sent before the zoth of preceding 
month. - ■ -. - 

NOTICE. — No advertisements received later than 
the tenth day of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of the month following. 

For disposal, a number of songs aid pieces, remark- 
ably cheap. Apply for list to Miss Lawrence, 82, Vic- 
toria Park Road, South Hackney. 

I have for exchange the whole of Sylvia's Journal 
for 1878. Will take 4s. Also three years pf "The 
Qu««n" newspaper for 1876, 1877, 1878, and the last 
eight numbers of 1875. Will take 3es., or pure bred 
canaries to that value. — Miss M- T., Great Moagcham 
House, near Deal, Kent. 

Mrs. Rodoers has Syj-via's Journal for 1878. 
complete, including Christmas number ; also two 
volumes (bound) of Young English woman for 1871, 
1872 ; also three volumes of " Quiver " (bound) for 1869, 
1870, and 1872. Will exchange in one lot, or separately, 
for useful offers.— Lennox View, Lennox Tewn, near 
Glasgow. 

Sylvia's Journal, complete, for 1878, with patf 
terns, fashions, and plates. Price 4s., and postage. — 
Address Mrs. Burton, 54, Paternoster Row. 
(^ Mrs. Naismith has Sylvia's Journal or 1878, 
complete, including the Christmas number, ^s. for all, 
and the receiver to pay carriage. 

Singer's £^ 4s. hand lockstitch machine, brand new, 
fourteen accessories, price 55s. A bargain.— J. C. Morris, 
Pontypridd, Gl imo.ganshire. 

1 have Sylvia's Journal for 1878, excepting Janu- 
.ary ; also 1876, 1877, and 1878 of the Family Herald. 
Will take 4s. a year. Luna, care of Sylvia. 

For exchange ; The Shadow of the Cross, I Cannot 
Forget, Far Away in Bonnie Scotland all mezso-soprano; 
Strangers Yet, and Maid of Athens. Also 11 Corricolo, 
grand galop. All in ^ood condition. What o&^^ 
Address, Grace, Post Ofhce, Royton, near Oldham. 

Cash or useful exchange, for 13 numbers of Sylvia's 
Journal, patterns, etc. Address, D. Burnham, Cos- 
took, Lough boro'. 

Sylvia's Journal for September wanted, with or 
without patterns. Will send 8d. in postage stamps. 
Address, Mrs. Maiscy, 29, Courtrell Street, Bayswater. 

Mary has for exchange A Match in the Dark, by 
Arthur Sketchley, 2 volumes. The Story of Mdlle. 
DEntauville, bv'the Hon. Mrs. Chetw7nd, 2 volumes. 
Signa, by Ouida, 3 volumes. Edina, by Mrs. Henry 
Wood, 3 volumes. The Capel Girls, by Edward Gar- 
rett, 2 volumes ; all in perfect condition. Wishes any- 
thing useful, or books — no music. Address, Miss Suther- 
land, Post Office, Ardgay, Ross-shire, Scotland. 

Wanted January part. 1878. of Sylvia's Journal, 
with pattern supplement not n«»cessary. Will give is., 
to include postage. Address, M. S., 7, Hereford Place, 
Newport, Mon, 

Argy would like to exchange four pieces of music 
for Vanity Fair. Silvery Waves, by Wyman ; The 
Musical Box ; The Little Coquette Waltx ; Rest Song, 
by Miss Lindsay. All new, and in good condition. 
Address with Sylvia. 

M. A. P. is in want of John Halifax Gentleman, and 
will give six Songs, or Pieces, in return for the book. 
The Vacant Ch;iir, The Bridge, Shining Still, Songs. Far 
Away Quadrilles, Bric-A-Brac Polka, Dian^ Polka 
(Macfarren), and many others, all 11. 6d. pieces. I have 
seen a 3s. 6d. publication of the book, but have been 
unable to procure it frem cur country booksellers. 
Address, M. A. P., Low Bentham, Lancaster. 

Clara has Verdi's Le Trovatore for voice and piano 
complete ; Semiramide, Fille de Madame Angot, Ope- 
ratic Gems, No. 31, Com E Gentil, The Hundred 
Pipers, Visions of Bygone Years, Mi Manca, Rondo in 
P, Mozart, Robert, toi que j'aime, Overture to Semira- 
mide, Bertini's Studies, Part 2, op. 29, and Part i, op. 
32. She ^\\\ exchange all for Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, new edition, with tunes, containing 473 hymns. 



What other offers? Address Clara, Miss Reynolds, 
AIlhallON^s, Worcester. 

A number of songs and pieces remarkably cheap. 
Apply for list to Miss Lawrence, 82, Victoria Park Road, 
South Hackney. 

Have the followin'g to exchange : Pianoforte mmic. 
Solo, Fleur de Lys, Esmeralda, Fantasia, Linda de 
Chamouix, Gabrielle. Songs, White Blossoms, Come 
where the Moonbeams Linger. Would like songs. My 
Laddie Far Away, So the Story Goes, two good fan- 
tasias, and two good duets (piano).— Miss Bowners, 
Conibton, Ambleside. 

Wanted, a valse (solo) called Ma Vie. Would ox- 
change a novel to the same value. Address Mrs. M., 
Holly Bank, Bollington, near Macclesfield. Also a song 
wanted. Remember or Forget. 

Wanted any or all of the following books by Charles 
Dickens : Cliild's History of England, Martin Chuz^le- 
wit, Bleak House, Little Dorrit, Our Mutual Friend, 
Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop. A Talc of Two 
Cities, Sketches by Boz, Christmas Books, Great Expec- 
tations, Hard Times, and Pictures from Italy, Uncom- 
ni'trcial Traveller. State what exchange required ; all 
letters answered. Address, Mrs. Lee, 3, Mostyn Road, 
Lower Merlon, Surrey. 

Wanted to exchange Myra's Journal, Family Herald, 
Young Ladies' Journal, Golden Hours, etc., for Cassell's 
Family Magazine, Argosy, or any reasonable exchange. 
Address, G. Bryant, Lul worth Villa, Ounnersbury, 
Middlesex. 



Adverttsewunts of Lady's Work, Pet Animals, tic,, for 
tkispart oftke Paper, arf ckarged Afr ai iki rate of 
One Shilling for Twelve Words. 

What offers for Sylvia's Journal, from February 
to December, 1878, without patterns? Address Miss 
F. G. Hoode, South Street, Dorking, Surrey. 

\ have for sale the " Young Ladies' Journal," in 
monthly parts, without supplements, for 1874-1 875-1876 
— thirteen numbers in the year. Will take 65. each for 
them, or offers. I have also Sylvia's Journal, with 
Christmas number, without patterns or sheets. Full 
price wanted. Address Mrs. Edwardes, Oatland Cot- 
tage, Leeds Road, Huddersfield. 

I have the whole of Sylvia's Journal for 1878, 
excepting January, in perfect condition. Will sell them 
for 5s., exclusive of postage or carriage. — Mrs. Gay. 
Post Office' Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 

M. A. P. has for disposal the January number of 
Sylvia's Journal. If Lillybell has not got it, she can 
have it by applying to M. A. P. , Low Bentham, Lan- 
caster. 

A number of Songs, Pieces, and Duets, by all the 
popular composers, id. to gd. Send halfpenny stamp 
for list to Miss Elmslie, 19, Beech Road, Tranmere Park, 
Birkenhead. 

For sale : Handers Samson, 2s,, for is. ; Macfarren's 
May Day, and Haydn's Spring, bound in red cloth, 5s., 
for 2s. 6d. ; 35 Soft and Loud Voluntaries, is., for 6d.; 
Weiss's 2[ Bass and Baritone Songs, is., for 6d. ; 
Barnes's Commentary on the Four Gospels, complete in 
a vols., 6s., for 3s, ; Barnes on Romans, 3s., for is. 6d.j 
all in good condition. Also Cassell's Bible Educator, 
fully illustrated, 3»o Shilling parts, quite new, for los. 
Address, Mrs. E. A.Jones, Minehead, Somerset. 

Handsome silver-fox muff, and four yards of fiir 
trimming for jacket to match, never worn ; cost two 
guineas ; will be sold for ©ne, as it is now useless, being 
in mourning. Address Mrs. E. M. Cant, 10, Willow- 
bank Crescent, Woodlands Road, Glasgow, N.B. 



COMMISSIONS FROM ABROAD. 
Ladies residiog abroad appear to esqmeupe greiC 
difficulty in obtaining artides of dress of veoeat fiatfiioa 
and good style ; and it seems almost impossiblo for 
dwelln^ in India, America, and AusUtUm, to prwuie the 
many luxuries of the wardrobe, the drassing^ioom. and 
the cuisine which, to those who live at home, have 
almost become necessaries. The convenienoe. therefore, 
seenu to be considerable that would accrue to our 
subscribers abroad, and even at home in places i^emote 
from fashion and shops, from being placed in a position 
to oofreapond with someone in Ix>ndon capable of exe* 
cuting oommissions for ladies. 

It is in the bsliflf (bat she may be oseliil in tbi* w» 
that ^ 

MADAIfB AdSLE LbTBLUBI, 

so, HenrieUa Sireei, Covmt Ganbn, 

london, W.C^ 
has made arrangemcats which enable ber to eaeoul« «nj 
orders of the foregoing kind. 

In transmitting such commissions, ladies art re- 
quested to be very precise in giving details, descriptions^ 
etc, of the articles they order, as it would be impossible 
to change them after having been sent abroad. 
A re mitta nce mi;st accompany each order. 

Evening or Bridesmaids Cachemeres. Kxquisits 
tints. Pink, Cream, Sky blue, Dove, Biscuit, French 
grey, Cardinal, White and Blacky 17s. 6d. drtss : also 
lovely tints in French Merinos for evening, 15. ii^d. per 
yard, 42 inches wide. Greradines in black, 5s. 9d. U 
yards, patterns free. S. Amery, 7, High Street, Clapham, 
London, S.W.-[Adyt. 
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SYLVIA'S POSTSCRIPT. 

** TjERE we are again ! " say the Christmas cards, coming upon 
^-^ us in gay battalions. Those of Mr. Rimmel, 96, Strand 
are as usual in the front. His Comic Pocket-book Almanac for 
1879, " Hearts and Diamonds^" is effective in colouring, and slightly 
cjDical as regards the seDtiment. In January and February, we find 
a youth and maid flirting on the ice. In March and April, affairs 
come to a crisis, and the gentleman, on his knees, proposes to the 
lady. In May and June, a gentleman with a bald head and an 
enormous beard makes his appearance. In July and August, he tempts 
her with his rent-roll. In September and October, she makes up 
her mind to discard the poorer lover 3 and with the close of the year, 
diamonds gain the victory over hearts. On the outside, the lady is 
weighing hearts in one scale, diamonds in the other, and the hearts 
are in the air. 

Another Almanac, "The Old Masters," is an excellent idea, 
giving portraits of Albert Diirer, Nicholas Poussin, Murillo, Raphael, 
Rubens, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Mr. Rimmel's boxes for hold- 
ing perfunie bottles are, as usual, daintily pretty. A novelty among 
these is a rosy-cheeked apple, true to the life. A larger box, con- 
taining three bottles, has a representation of the Paris Exhibition on 
the cover. 

The cards themselves are in every variety. A pretty one has a 
cream-coloured background, with a bunch of violets and lilies of the 
valley in one corner. 

Now that Christmas boxes are beginning to occupy the minds of 
givers, we may call the attention of our readers to the very low 
prices at which the jewellery of Messrs. Richmond Harman & Co., 
13, Balsall Heath Road, Birmingham, sell their goods. 

The naembers of this firm combine every branch of the jewellery 
trade, and, dealing direct with the public through the columns of our 
magazines, are enabled to save those heavy intermediate expenses 
koown as merchants' and factors' profits, which in many instances 
amount to nearly one half the original cost of the goods. In this 
manner, and by a strict '* cash *' system of trading, the Co-operative 
Jewellers affirm that they can sell at least fifty per cent, under the 
unfortunate shopkeepers, who are mulcted in heavy rates and rents, 
and who so often experience the ill effects of giving long credits. 
Though hailing from Birmingham, Messrs. Richmond Harman and 
Co. send out no "Brummagem" wares, every article offered by 
tbem being guaranteed as solid sterling silver, or, if of the more 
precious metal, as solid 15-carat gold. It is as well to bear this in 
mind when looking at the prices of the ornaments named in their 
advertisement, which will be found on comparison no higher than 
those frequently asked for the common imitation jewellery. A 
medium-sized locket (to hold two portraits), with a richly-chased 
case of solid gold, is certainly cheap at 40s., while others, mounted 
with wreath of pearls and rubies, or pearl and enamel star, are no 
more than 60s. and 80s. They by no means confine themselves, 
however, to these, for we note a splendid diamond star locket, fit for 
a princess, for which twelve guineas only is asked. In gold necklets 
they have some very massive-looking ones at £6 6s., while other 
highly ornate specimens of the goldsmith's art range from ten to 
seventeen guineas. In brooches and earrings, and other adornments, 
Messrs. Harman and Co. have great choice, new patterns and fresh 
designs coming daily from the hands of their artists ; and here we 
may note that ladies residing in the country have a great advantage 
in dealing with the firm, inasmuch as should the article sent to them 
not give satisfaction, it can be exchanged until one is sent that meets 
with approval, or, failing that, the purchaser's money is returned in 
full. In silver je^velle^y, we can only now call attention to the very 
low prices advertised ; though, perhaps, we ought to make an excep- 
tion in the case of an extraordinary Christmas bargain in the shape 
df a doten solid sterling silver articles for one guinea. When 



we state that a fine silver necklet, a handsome double locket, a 
pencilcase (no mere toy), two brooches, two pair of earrings, a set of 
sleeve links or solitaires, and a bunch of the prettiest charms imagin* 
able, are included in this " sample dozen," we think many a group 
of little ones will be made the happier this merry Christmas time by 
papa or mamma sending a P.O.O. to 13, Balsall Heath Road, Bir- 
mingham. If any of our readers are thinking of making useful 
presents, Messrs. Richmond Harman and Co. can supply gold and 
silver watches on the same low terms as quoted above j a beautiful 
silver watch, with richly engraved case, silver face, with gold 
numerals, crystal glass, and full jewelled, being priced at 30s. ; 
while a gold lever, i8-carat case and dial, highly ornamented, full 
jewelled, with seconds dial and chronometer balance, may be had for 
£<\. 4s., other watches being equally cheap in proportion. 

While on the subject of personal decoration, I may mention that 
the Ivory silks sold by Messrs. Lasbnby, Liberty, & Co., 218, 
Regent Street, among their Indian silks, will make most exquisite 
ball dresses. The texture of these is so pure and fine that they adapt 
themselves particularly to the present style of dress. Some of the 
shades in which these Indian silks are made are really exquisitely 
lovely — reds so soft that not even the most rubicund wearer could 
vulgarise them 5 greens and blues so indefinite that it is difficult to 
class them as greens or blues. They wash like a silk handkerchief, 
no small advantage with a light coloured silk especially. Very pretty 
silver buttons are now sold for fastening white dresses down the 
front. 

The black silks sold by Messrs. Jay, at their Mourning Ware- 
house, Regent Street, have long been known as the best of their 
kind. The prices are very low at which a really good silk may be 
obtained. One of Bonnet's, at 7s. 6d. a yard, is recommended by 
Messrs. Jay as a pure silk that has not been ** weighted," and that 
will not, therefore, wear shiny. A very good silk may be had at 
5s. 6d., but, of course, this is not and cannot be expected to be so 
good as the other. 

Some of their ready-made silks are most valuable in country 
places as patterns to dressmakers who have few opportunities of see- 
ing really stylishly-made dresses. I noticed a satin which I greatly 
admired. The front was arranged in puffs of graduated size, three 
small cordings between each puff. Down each side of this the side- 
breadths were corded on full, and the back breadth, also full, hung 
in folds over the flounces which trimmed the edges of the skirt. 
I have seldom seen a handsomer dress. 

Ready-made silk dresses may be bought here for six and ahalf 
guineas, and a sheet of patterns is sent out to choose from. 

Mr. Amery, 7, High Street, Clapham, has sent me some patterns 
of his cashmeres, with some of which I am much pleased. Those 
at 178. 6d. the dress of 6 yards, 47 inches wide, are in delicate and 
pretty colours, suitable for evening dresses, or for bridesmaids' attire. 
Among them is a soft shade of crimson that would answer excel- 
lently for babies' cloaks. The colours of those at is. 11 Jd. per yard, 
42 inches wide, are equally good, and the texture is surprisingly good 
at that low price. Among them is a very pretty maize, and a soft, 
pale blue. I also notice a pattern of untearable grenadine at ii^d^ 
the yard. 

As the season for good things fe approaching, we must remember 
what capital jellies and creams the gelatine of Messrs. Nelson, Dale, 
& Co., make. Theirs is the most economical gelatine that can be 
used, and can be thoroughly relied upon. 

The excellent nutritive tonic prepared by Messrs. Ferris & Co., 
of Bristol, being prepared with great care from pure sherry with the 
nutritious essences of beef, combined with iron and quinine, is espe- 
cially adapted for use during convalescence, and may be had of any 
dispensing chemist. 

Sylvia. 
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ka Kvshi, or eye-hiding. 
Ship of Luck, where the Sev'tn 
his armour; Fukuro- 
fairest of Goddesses ; 
and Lord Elecs, with 
cky dreams it lied on 



HARD to please must be the child who would not fall in love with 
the beautiful book" that lies open before me, devoted to the 

description of Japanese children, thuir dress, manners, games, and 

lessons. To begin with what first attracts the eye — the binding — I 

have never seen a more attractive cover, in shining black cloth with 

red lettering, and certain devices, 

in red and gold, signifying that 

the book is a present. Moreattrac- 

tive still are the contents. In the 

introduction, for instance, we are 

told that even dolls have a day in 

well-regulatfd Japan ! This festi- 
val is known as " Dolls' Rights,'' 

and all the dolls in every household 

are set out to the best advantage 

with sweets and greenspeckled 

rice cake beside them. Not only 

are the dolls of preient owners 

seen at this festival, but those that 

once belonged to the mammas 

and even the grandma mm as 

appear at it. 

The subject of our first picture 

is not difficult to guess. It is jai'anbse bun 

blind man's bufT, called in Ji 
Our second picture show 

Gods of Wealih are seated ; Lord Bishami 

kujin, who tamed the cranes ; the Lady Benter 

Lord Jirojin; fat, pleasure- seeking Lord Hotci 

his fish. This picture is supposed to bring 1 

the pillow. 

There are much larger pictures than these in the book, and a great 

many of them. One, represtnting two boys enjojing a game of 

snowballing, is among the must amusing. It gives us a very cltar 

idea of the dress worn by Japanese children. Their clothes are of 

cotton, but (hey are warm and comfortable, being thickly wadded. 

Another picture shows bojs playing with tops, diHerently shapid 

from ours ; and in a third we see them playing with a pair of puppies. 
Several Japanese stoiiES 

are told and illustrated. 

Among them is the " Babes of 

the Sea," which I quote here 

for my young readers : — 
"There was a certain 

peasant who lived in the dis- 
trict of Hata, who was in the 
habit of growing the young 

rice from the seed in his own 

district, and then transplant- 
ing it, when the ptanting-out 
season came, to another pro- 
vince. For this purpose he 
kept a junk moored in a 
sheltered creek. Planting-out i 
time having come, the peasant 
said, that now that his little ' 
girl and boy had grown quite 
helpful intbe farm, they were 
big enough logo this little sea 
journey. The delighted child- 
ftn helped to furnish the junk 
with all necessaries, such as ' 
ricesnddiy fish, and pots and ; 
pans, spades, hoes, and grass 
rain-coats, and straw shoes 

for the workmen. Senza- ''"^ *""" 

buro, aged eleven, and Yone, aged twelve, were then told to take 
care of the junk whilst their parents walked some miles into the 
countiy to hire labourers. The jonk was lieuled up a little distance 
on the beach, and tbe good folks, not doubling its safety, left it there 
without fastening it in any way. Well, the children fell fast asleep 
in tbe hold, and while tbey slept the tide rose round the junk and 
floated it, after which, as the tide was beginning to ebb again, a land- 
breeze sprang up. and the little crafi was borne away to a great 



distance, which was ever increased by the violence of the wind, so 

much so, that tbe junk moved almost as rapidly as if her sail had 

been set. The children awoke, and saw around them a stretch of 

sea, from which arose none of the points of land with which they 

were familiar, so that they wept and were quite wild with grief, and 

yet could do nothing to help them- 

selves. On they went, blown by 

the wind, whither they could not 

tell. 

" In the meantime, the father 
and mother had got together their 
hired labourers, and came down to 
the beach with the intention of 
getting on board, when, lo and 
t>ehold! thejunk had disappeared! 
Thinking at first that the children 
might have taken it round to some 
sheltered cove out of reach of the 
wind, they shouted loudly, " Sen- 
zaburo ! ' ■ Yone ! Yone ! ' All was 
silent, except the buzzing hum of 
busy insect life. Then, filled with 
alarm, they explored all the nergh- 
D MAN s uvpr. bcuring creeks and beach, but 

without success, till at last they left off, disheartened, 

" Well, the junk went on, and was at last blown on to the beach 
of an island far to the south of tbe -children's origiiul home. Still 
bitterly crying, they made the boat fast, and then looked round them, 
and found that the island was uninhabited. As there was no possi- 
bility of returning home, they went on shore for good, and Senzaburo 
said, ' Here we are, helpless ; yet it would be foolish to let ourselves 
die. So long as the provisions we have with us shall last, we have 
food enough, and we can eke it out by taking but a little at a time, 
■ food is at an end, there will be nothing left for us but to 
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die.' 

'"No; rather,' exclaimed his sister, ' before these rice sprouts 
wither away, let us plant them out.' 

" They decided that this was a good idea, and looked about for a 
place with a running stream, 
that, by being banked up, 
could be turned into a rice 
field. Having found such a 
spot, they set to work on it 
with their spades and hoes, 
and with the other tools, of 
which the junk was full, cut 
down trees, and built them- 
selves a hut. It was the 
season of berries, and, like 
little birds, they lived on fruits 
plucked from the bushes till 
autumn, when their rice field, 
owing probably to tbe pains 
they bestowed on it, brought 
forth most abundantly, and 
they garnered in a fine harvest 
year afteryear,unlil when, long 
after, discovered by a passing 
junk, they were able to offer to 
their honoured parents, now 
hoary with years and bowed 
with toil, *Imo-se-jima,' or 
the brother and sister island." 
Equally interesting is tbe 
—...' story of "Fiih Lane," and 

*'" '-'"^''- " The Wrestler and Snake." 

Japan should be a delightful country for little folks, fur our author 
tells us lliat ihcic are m«re toys there, in proportion, than in any 
other country. How delightful to be able to hire for the afternoon a 
small charcoal brazier, with a copper griddle, b.'itter, spoons, cups and 
saucers, and to be able to make your own griddle cakes ! Grown. up 
people take more interest in the amusements of children than they do 
in this country ; and in every Japanese city, we are told, there are 
scores, if not hundreds, of men and women who make their livelihood 
by amusing the children. So, children, whenever you see a Japanese 
fan, or Bccen, or doll, think, "That i> tb« land of the Rising Sunt 
where th« childreo are ao happy." Stlvia. 
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now fashionable crewel embroi.dery i Oar reason for choosing point 
lace ia preference is that a great number of our subscribers profess 
A 4 Y iirst business, this month, is to apologise for the omission, in themselres unable to manage crewel work, and we wish to have the 
^^^ our last number, of the particulars regarding the prize to be prize open to the greatest number. Judging from letters received 
given away next August. Omitted by an oversight, which I extremely during the last fout years, nearly everybody seems to be able to make 
r^^t, I DOW hasten to supply every information here, point lace, and that is why we have chosen this form of work, hoping 

Three Prizes will be given— First, Second and Third — to the three that our choice will, for the 'same reason, meet the approval of the 



ladies who shall send ii 
l>est Point Lace DinnerDress 
Xrimtning, of home manu- 
fiactare. These prizes are 
tobeseveralty Five Guineas, 
Thm Guineas and Two 
Gaineas, and the work of 
tlie successful candidates is 
to become the property of 
the proprietors of the 
Jounial. 

The trimming is to con- 
sist of safficieot lace to trim 
a square-cut dinner dress, 
including sleeve trimming. 
The form of the trimming 
is left entirely to competi- 
tors, and this will be one of 
thr points by which the 
work will be judged. 

Form of trimming, ex- 
celjfnce of pattern, fineness 
and variety of stitcb, and 
the cleanliness of the lace 
when finished — all these 
*ill be taken into account 
b awarding the prizes. 

Tfae Rules are as follows; 



[are u it is when finished, v[z., 

2. CompeliioRloslitchfinnly 
tdlbe lace a label bearing their 
nine and full address, together 
■ith m>m lit filaau—the latter lo 
ItiiKd if reference lo the work 
im\A be made in the Journal. 

J. The work to be sent off so 
K 10 reach Warwick House by 
Jbmiaj, June iz. 

4. The work to be addressed 

NatiUwori Department, Sylvia's Home Journal. 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, ft Co., Warwick House, 

Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 

5. Three penny stamps to be sent by each competitor, to cover the posl^e of 
lliclace back to the owner. 

6. Ladies who are not Subscribers lo Sylvia's Houe Joubhal cannot 
eompele. 

7. The names and addresEes of sncctaiful competitors to appear in full in our 
Aipist number. 



majority of our readers. 
We shall print a copy of 
the rulea in each number 
of the Journal up to, and 
including June, so that 
competitors may hive them 
to refer to. They will 
appear in "Our Work- 

What a winter we have 
had ! And what terrible 
distress there is throughout 
the country ! Frost and 
snow may be " seasonable," 
and, therclore, healthful to 
the well-clad, war [111) housed 
and fully fed, but they are 
terrible visitants to the 
homes of the poor. When 
they are with us is the time 
for Christian charity to 
come forth and hold out a 
helping hand. If even one 
burden only is lifted — if 
only one person is helped, 
out of so many suffering 
thousands — it is much. For 
many persons are deterred 



from helping at all by the 
enormous numbers that 
need aid. " Wbat would 
my mile be among so 
many ? " they think, and 
do not send, or give, even 
that mite. It is a mistake, 
for every sixpence is of use. 
This is the time, too, to 
find work for as many of 
OUT poorer friends as we 
possibly caiL The poor 
gardener, for instance, who comes occasionally to attend to the needs 
of our suburban gardens— his occupation is gone in times like these, 
and he has all the more need of earning a few coins. The chariubly 
inclined will find something for him to do, and their "goodwill 
towards men " will find many another outlet in hard times like the 
present, 
full in our For my part I dread frost and snow because of the misery they 

bring upon so many. Think of the poor policemen walking about 
li Having already given a prize for plain needlework, we now offer these bitter nights, the cabmen almost freezing on their perches, the 
m for fancy work. It may[be asked why we do not ofler it for the wretched homeless ciwrturef, of whom we read that thejr almost die 
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of cold and hunger on doorsteps ; the poor horses^ too, slipping and 
falh'ng^ and the little birds, who can find nothing to eat or to drink. 
The well-known novelist, Miss Amelia B. Edwards^ who wrote the 
charming book called " Barbara's History," thus pleads their cause in 
the Sunday Times : — 

*' Sir, — The most innocent, beautiful, and helpless of living crea- 
tures are now dying by tens of thousands from hunger and thirst. 
Pray tell your readers to give them food and drink. For food, soaked 
crusts, scraps of cooked potato, and any crumbs that fall from your 
table; also the sweepings of your cages, if you keep c^ge- birds. The 
robins, thrushes, starlings, and other birds that live on slugs, cater- 
pillars, snails, and other insects, destructive to garden produce, need 
animal food to sustain life. They eagerly devour stray morsels of fat. 
Hempseed is invaluable for its warming properties, and costs fourpence 
per quart. By taking several quarts it can be had at the rate of 
threepence per quart. A shallow pan of water renewed twice a day 
— for it quickly freezes — is as great a boon, almost, as the food. An 
outhouse door left open at night will save them from being frozen to 
death in their sleep." 

The pleasure of seeing the little creatures come to take what is pro- 
vided for them is in itself a sufficient reward for the very small amount 
of trouble involved in preparing it for them. After a day or two, they 
come to look for it, and hover about until the food is thrown to them. 
I had five starlings, two robins, and a whole congregation of sparrows 
the other morning, partaking of the breakfast of crumbs thrown out 
for them. 

The weather has been as severe on the Continent as it is with 
us. In Paris, sledges have been in great request, the few that still 
remain in existence. At Lausanne, the identical sledge, gaily painted, 
and its sides still ornamented with victorious eagles, in which Napoleon 
rod*^ from Martigny to Bourg St. Pierre when he was preparing to 
cross the Alps before the campaign of Marengo, was seen daily driven 
about the streets. This interesting relic is now the property of a 
Vaudois voiturier, who lets it out for hire. 

The strike of the guards on the Midland Railway is still unsettled, 
as I write, on the 13th of the month. The statements of some of these 
men throw light on some of the causes of the frequent railway acci- 
dents that occur in England. The following extract speaks for itself. 
The italics are ours : — 

" We frequently have to wait an hour, two hours, and sometimes 
two hours and a half, for the train to be got ready, and we receive 
nothing for waiting. When we are two hours late in starting that 
means a delay of six hours altogether on the road. We get out of 
our course and amongst passenger trains, for which we have always 
to shunt, no matter bow long we are behind our time. A man is 
liable, even after twelve hours' continuous duty, to be sent to the 
sidings at the West-end or Brent. At the latter place he will then 
receive threepence for five hours' work, and at the We&t- end twopence 
for five hours. I know a man who has worked at the sidings between 
St. Pancras and Brent /or twenty-four hours right qff the reel, without 
time for rest or weals, A wan has been known tq be on continuous duty 
for thirfy-eight hours. During that time there was no allowance for 
nteals — he had to eat in his van. De^^pite all these facts, the first action 
at this juncture has been taken by the company themselves, and we 
should not have complained about the trip system had not the com- 
pany attempted to reduce our wages.*' 

It was time that such facts as these should see the light, and, 
perhaps, some slight reform may result from the strike of these poor 
men, though one does not like to think of the sufifermg and want 
entailed upon themselves and their families by their action in the 

matter. 

Skaters have been as happy as it is in the nature of skaters to be, 
during the last few weeks. I have observed that an enthusiastic 
skater invariably becomes a monon»aniac when the ice "holds." He 
or she can talk of nothing else. Their thoughts run on one subject, 
and it is useless to try to divert theyn from the delights of their 
favourite pastime. They are for the time, persons of one idea, and 



their conversation is liable to become monotonous to those who 
do not skate themselves. Having suffered from a similar attack my- 
self some years ago, I am charitable and sympathetic with these 
persons, and can even bear to hear them say, *' Oh, I hope it is frt^z- 
ing," when I am saying in my own heart, *' And I sincerely hope it 
isn't." I would not be so cruel as to say it aloud. 

Seriously, it is a most pleasant pastime to those who engage in it, 
but, like amateur theatricals, the enjoyment of the spectators is a little 
" mixed." Anxious and shivering parents and guardians stand on 
the bank with noses getting blue or red, according to idiosyncrasy, 
and their feet getting proportionately numb. The glowing cheeks of 
their young charges communicate no warmth to them, and the heed- 
lessness of the former concerning the luncheon hour is but another 
drop in the cup of suffering of the elders. 

The drawing of the French Lottery will be going on when my 
readers see this page, and sanguine persons think the delivery of the 
prizes may possibly be completed in a twelvemonth ! The programme 
of the drawing, beginning on the 19th January, is as follows: On 
the first six days are to be drawn the 1577 gro^ lots, beginning with 
the biggest of all, valued at 5000/., the six vases from Sevres, all the 
jewels, except one reserved for the last day, the pictures, the statues, 
carriages, pianos, and organs. The following twelve days will be 
given up to the drawing of the remaining 72,000 prizes; but as the 
same nuniber wins in each series, it will only be necessary to draw 
6000 numbers in all, or 500 a day. On the last day the two last gras 
lots will be drawn — a dinner-service, valued at 800/., and a diamond 
necklace, valued at 2000/. Thus will the interest be kept up till the 
last moment. The delivery of the prizes will only begin ten days 
after the drawing, by which it is meant that prizes drawn upon the 
I5ih January will be delivered on the 25th, and so on. Then will 
begin the dithcult task of comparing the lottery tickets with the counter- 
foils. The number of spurious tickets issued makes this a very 
necessary and important part of the proceedings. There are 12,000,000 
tickets, so that the work of comparison will occupy a considerable time, 
more especially as the comparison, to be efiectual, must be made 
73.579 times. 

Some officious persons have been trying to convince us that 
Cinderella's slippers were not glass at all, but of fur. Probably this 
very busy person imagined he was earning the thanks of the community 
by informing us of this fact. He is much mistaken ! We are very 
angry with him, and have not the slightest intention of believing his 
" fur " statement, even if he were to lay proofs of its accuracy before 
our eyes ! Why should he meddle with our nursery lore ? *' Fools 
rush in," &c., and this foolish person is already detested by several 
children with whom I am acquainted, or perhaps I should say that he 
k derided. ** Fur, indeed ! the silly man ! " is all the comment made 
upon his learned disquisition by one small lady with whom I am 
acquainted. Another remarks, " Can't he look in his picture books 
and then he'll see it w^s a glass slipper? " These simple souls have 
pinned their faith to the glass slipper just as firmly and unquestioningly 
as we did ourselves som^ decides ago, and we mean to follow their 
good example and believe in the dear old "glass slipi er," though all 
the wiseacres in the wqrld should declare it to have been of fur. Are 
none of our old beliefs to be left to us ? Must some old Dr. Dryas- 
dust disturb the pleasant, quaint old legends that formed a very real 
part of our childhood ? Nay, old man, hence with thy learned readings. 
We will none of them. 

The pantomime season is now in full swing, to the joy of the 
children. To us elders pantomimes are but a weariness. To our 
thinking. Jack the Giant Killer is badly rendered by a young lady in 
silk tights and a squeaky voice. This is not our Jack. Our fancies 
about Aladdin are not realized by a rather stout young lady in a fair 
wig, and with a wedding ring on her finger ! No ! These things 
we must enjoy vicariously, or not at all. 

Mr. Henry Irving's management at the Lyceum has opened with 
the play of Hamlet, and everybody is going to see his Hamlet and 
Miss Ellen Terry's Ophelia, The demand for places has been so 
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excessiire that Mr. Irving has added twenty seats to the dress 
c:rclc. 

At the Prince of Wales', *' Caste " has been revised. The '' last 
appearances of Mrs. Bancroft in the character of Polly Eccles," are 
annonnced. With what regret the announcement is read may be 
imagined. 

At the Royal Park Theatre, there is now a particularly attractive 
pli^bill, including "The Pink Dominos," and the pantomime of 
"Ali Baba, and the Forty Thieves." 

The young operatic singers, at the Criterion, are attracting the 



whole town with their clever rendering of Madame Angot, and the 
Barber of Seville. The ** great little actor," Natali Vitulli, is simply 
a wonder. 

The Aquarium pantomime is an immense success, so well is it 
put upon the stage, and so excellent is the stage management. 

The Exhibition of Old Masters at BuHington House affords a 
rich treat to the lovers of good pictures. No one who can manage 
to go should fail to do so. The Dudley is a fairly good show this 
year. « The Favourite Calf," by Mr. Ansdell, R.A., will be picked 
out by everyone for a lengthy inspection. 
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Far shining thro' the dull December dawn, 
Again the vision of the Patriarch's story, 

The angel-crowded ladder of his dream, 
The rainbow bridge outstretched from gloom to glory. 

Whose coming wait they, rank on rank afar, 
With harp and palm, in fadeless youth's fresh beauty ; 

For whom rolled back the Gate and Crystal Bar, 
What soul triumphant in accomplished duty ? 

From earthly palace, dark with sudden woe. 
To jasper walls beside th' Eternal River ; 

Celestial faces, beaming welcome home, 
They bear the gift of life unto the Giver. 



Swift to His feet, who stands for evermore 
Beside the White Throne, making intercession ; 

Safe with those ones "not lost but gone before," 
Safe in the sunshine of her Christ's possession. 

Down here below, dimmed eyes and nerveless hands, 
And white lips silent till the Judgment morning ; 

Up there above, 'neath skies of endless day, 
The earth-freed soul some ordered place adorning. 

Farewell, sweet daughter of a blameless Queen, 
I/is daughter, in whose soul //<: saw reflection ; 

Dear sister of that brother, still more dear, 
When spare or slay was in his God's election. 



farewell, O Daughter of our English land, 
That land all dark with shadow of disaster ; 

Farewell, new added to the white-clad band ; 
Farewell, new angel of the Gracious Magter. 



J. W. C, 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR COLOURED FASHION-PLATE. 

TOWN DRESSES. 



I. Costume of Vin de Bordeaux, coloured Cashmere and Satin. The 
skiit has a short train with two pleated flounces. At the back a cash- 
mere tonic falls, with a bias of satin. The front is slightly bouillonn6 
ad gathered into the side seams. A band of fur covers the joins. 
Hieedge of the tunic is cut out in long tabs bound in satin, with 
fitin soufflets between each two. The bodice has three seams. A 
satin tab runs along the seams of the side-pieces and ends near the 
waist with a satin button. A band of fur edges the tabs and trims 
the edge of the bodice in front, going up the centre and round the 
neck. A square satin pocket is fastened on either side the basque and 
trimmed with fur. Sleeves have similar trimming. Black velvet bon- 
net with raised brim and ruche of pink silk. A tijft of feathers and 
rio de Bordeaux ribbon form thetrinuoiqg. 

a. Costume of Scotch Tartan and Gooseberry Velvet, for Girl of 
Five to Eight. Short skirt with pleated flounce. The bodice h^s 



basques shorter than the vest. The latter, of gooseberry velvet, has 
gilt buttons. Paletot open en chgle, double breasted, with two rows 
of buttons. It opens at the edges to t»how the waistcoat. A cuff of 
tartan and one of velvet trim the sleeves. 

3. Grand Paletot Visite in Beaver Coloured Cloth and Velvet. 
This v^tt-ment has a long point of velvet in the middle of the back, 
ending in a moiif of passementerie and four tassels. The slet- ves, 
fastening under the point, are trimmed with wide revers of velvet, ending 
in a trefoil of passementerie and four tassels This portion of the 
revers is fastened into the front seams. A band of fur trims all the 
edges. Dress of green silk, trimmed with flounces. Cafe-au-lait felt 
hat, trimmed with beaver velvet draped round the crown, forming a 
bow at the back and one in front. A ti^ft of beaver feathers, with 
drapery of straw coloured velvet under the brio)| complete the trim- 
ming. 
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''IT THERE did you gather these beautiful flowers, 
^ * Blooming so bright in the summer hours ? " 
*' Up to the barren mountain's crest. 
With weary and blending feet I pressed. 
To pluck the flowers I could never gain 
While I walked below in the velvet plain j 
I plucked from the face of the towering crag — 
I plucked by the streamlet, 'mid reed and flag — 
I plucked by the wayside ; I plucked from the graves — 
I plucked on the brink of the whelming waves." 

" When did you gather these beautiful flowers. 
Blooming so bright in the summer hours? '* 
** I gathered them out in the burning heat — 
Out in the pitiless sunbeams' beat — 
Oat in the night, in the frost and dew — 



Out in the rain when the storm-winds blew — 
Out when the lightning around me flashed — 
Out when the thunder above me crashed — 
Out in the fiercest and hottest hours — 
Out in the chill winds, I plucked those flowers." 

"Why did you gather these beautiful flowers. 

Blooming so Dright in the summer hours ? ** 

" I plucked these flowers for the lonely heart, 

That weeps as its hopes and loves depart — 

I plucked these flowers for the darkened souls. 

Whose life in one stream of toiling rolls — 

I plucked them because my Maker said, 

* My child, go, pluck from their earthly bed 

The flowers I have sent from the Heavenly Spheres 

To bloom below in the vale of tears.' " Nora O'Neill. 
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PART^ FA'^HT^N^ PflR FFRRTTARV between their toilettes and those of their chaperone. Low dresses arc 

riiniO fADHlUHD rUR. rtDnUARI. now more fashionable than the high ones, thit have had a fairly long 

THE most notable fact in the fashionable toilettes this winter is their reign, and the very short sleeves are puffed ones. 

extreme richness and costliness. There has been a great deal said The favourite style for evening dress is a petticoat and train, and 

lately about the lack of money everywhere, but it is long since there have , paniers are again in vogue. Basque bodices are not now so much w 

been such a variety of magnificent dresses as one may now see at a by young ladies, and a ^leat many pointed and round short-waisted o 

fashionable reception in Paris. are to be seen, the last-named having broad belts and buckles. 

The weather ha? been dull and bitterly cold, and fashionable people A pretty ball-dress for a. young lady is made of white satin and white 

have been glad of the warmth of their costly furs and rich and heavy barCgc. The satin skirt has a kilted flounce of barege, in which are 

dresses when they ventured abroad, but there has been but little to tempt introduced loops of satin ribbon, headed by small sprays of pink heath, 

them from the splendour within to the gloom without, except the evening The tunic of bar6ge has a light fringe of white chenille, and is looped 



aa.— HOUSE AND WALKING DKEaSES. 

Pria^Flat PatUm a/ Fig. i, n. gd.; Paltiot of Fig. t, v. 9I. Madauk A. UtmxnB. 30, HtnriMa Strtil, Ctinnl Gardm. 

Pent Office Orden to be mad* payibta at King Street, Coroat GaidMi, 

entertainments, when, wrapped in their large fiir-lined cloaks, with beau- with white satin bows and larger sprays of heath. The bodice is a low, 

tiful scarves of lace, either black or white, gracefully draped round head short-waisted one, with short pufTea sleeves, and is drawn in at the waist 

and throat, and ensconced in a comfortable carriage, the most delicate of with a very broad belt of white satin, and iis only ornamentation is a 

Parisian elegantes could scarcely feel the cold that seems so perishing to bouquet of heath on the left shoulder. 

those less warmly clad. Dress is not merely rich and beautiful, it is Another white evening dress is of white Pekin (a very fiashionable 

eitravaganily s« just now, particularly that for evening wear, where material) and white faille. The skirt is of faille, made with a square train, 

scarcely any but the most costly materials are used. and is trimmed all round the bottom with pointed straps of Pekin about 

A short time ago it was not thought necessary for young people to two inches wide and two apart, reaching up about eight inches in front, 

ear the more heavy and handsome fabrics, but now they must nave their and about double that height upon the train. Abroad scarf of the Pekin 

toilettes composed of velvet, brocaded silk or satin, and even moir£ — is arranged in folds across, the front, and draped with dead-gold Rowers 

materials that used to he looked upon as only suitable for older and behind, the long ends, which are fringed with gold, falling nearly to the 

married ladies. It is a pity that this is the case, for nothing could be bottom of the skirt The bodice is a pointed one, cut in a V, around 

prettier than tulle, tarlatan, or crfipe for the ball-dresses of young ladies ; which is arranged a scarf of Pekin, with ends fringed with gold, and 

and now in very fashionable society there is scarcely any difference made inside which is a double quillmg of Breton lace. The sleeves, which 
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reach to the elbow, are finished with bands of Pekin and a fall of lace. 
Dead-gold flowers are wom in the hair, and to fasten the scarf in front of 
the bodice; 

Spealdng of white dresses, they say a gieat many were worn at the 
late royal mairiage in Copenhagen, when I should think Princess Thyta's 
dress must have been a very beautiful one, with its white satin petticoat 
and long white velvet train. Next to white for evening wear, no colours 
arc more fashionable than cream-colour; maiie, lemon, and blue, the 
htter being often used in combination with the former ones. 1 have seen 
a lovely dress of maize satin and crepe, with a dark blue velvet habit 
bodice and train, and another of faille in the beautiful blue which is 



; of cashmere, faille, and velvet, the latter generally having lace as 



A novelty are the gloves trimmed with lace, which are very loi^, and 
/e sometimes three rows of insertion and a frill of lace to match at the 



Bonnets are in an immense variety of shapes, and are mostly of velvet. 
trimmed with feathers, with scarves of lace fastened upon the bonnet, 
with either feathers or (lowers, and under the chin, with some ornament, 
such as a lizard or a beetle, in old gold or diamonds. 



Pria ofFtai Palittn of titker of thist, 
P«st Office Orders 



V. 9rf. Madams A. Lbtk-likr, gt. Ktmima Strmt, O-Btnt Gatda,. 
a be made payable at King Street, Covenl Ganten. 



exactly the colour of the breast of a duck, combined with cream-coloured 
cashmere. 

The favourite trimming for evening dresses are composed of embroi- 
deries and fringes in chenille, silk, pearls, and gold, silver, and rainbow 
beads. 

An immense quantity of feathers and tiny birds are seen, and it seems 
a pity that this latter fashion continues, such cruelty to destroy such lovely 
little creatures in such numbers for personal adornment when we have so 
many other things to wear instead. 

Very fashionable ornaments arc now made in the form of all kinds of 
isects and reptiles, small diamond lizards being very favourite ones for 
wearing in the hair and for fastening the strings of bonnets. 

Waddng dresses are still made of b^ge, homespun, and the newer 
material, corduroy, ai>d are very often trimmed with Pekjn. Visiting ones 



A pretty bonnet is made of ruby velvet, with a scarf of white lace 
fastened on one side by a bouquet of white roses, and under the chm with 
a smaller bouquet of the same. . . ,....., 

Another, of the palest shade of blue velvet, is tnmmed with white lace 
and old gold flowers. . , , . . 

Small fur caps are wom with walking, driving, and skating dresses, 
and in contrast to these there are hats with very broad bnms, made of 
fdt or beaver, and ornamented simply with one long feather. 

Greys and browns are the most fashionable colours for walking cos- 
tumes the former being sometimes trimmed withchinchiila.and the latter 
with sealskin. Duringthe late frost there has been a good deal of skating, 
and some of the costumes worn have been very pretty, many of them being 
of velvet, trimmed with fur, but many Ulsters were wom, as being the 
most convenient and suitable garment in which to risk an occasional fall. 



4<^ 
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SOMEONE'S ANCESTORS. 

CHAPTER U.— (Continued). 

r^ EORGE made no reply, but glancing at Phyllis, noted the fine 
^^ crimson damask skirt, spotted with gold, the blue taffetas bodice 
trimmed with rich lace, the string of pearls round her white throat, 
the jewels in her ears and on her fingers, the bright ribbons which 
adorned her daiury mob-cap, and the long lace mitts she wore as a 
covering to the bare arms, then in fashion. 

" Why, Phyllis ! " cried Celia, " 'twas but yesterday you declared 
a country life was your choice, and now you say 'tis a life of fashion 
you desire." 

'♦ And would you, Celia, be content to pass your days in this dull 
village if you knew a life of pleasure and fashion awaited you, and it 
was in your power to choose which would be your lot ? No ; 'tis all 
very well for girls bred to a country life, who have never shone at 
assembly or ball, to talk of country joys ; but I have known one of 
the fifst toasts of the town, and she showed me how one might pass 
one's life in pleasure from day to day, and year to year, could one but 
have sufficient fortune." 

" A first toast," said Celia, ''truly, Phyllis, I do not understand you." 

''You country maid ! " laughed Phyllis, *' a toast is a belle, whose 
name and beauty are in everyone's mouth 5 and I might be one too 
could I but live in London." 

" Is that your first wish in life, cousin ? " asked George, surprised 
at hearing the hitherto merry, contented girl's worldly ideas, and 
hardly believing her capable of possessing them. '* And when I hear 
of you being the reigning belle of London, am I to think of you as 
such, or as the Phyllis whom I now know ? " 

** Such questions are not just ; I would rather you thought of me 
as I am here. For they say the life of a belle is not always a happy 
one, and I am happy with you all. But I will repay your kindness. 
Celia shall come to my London home, and I will cause the world to 
see that beauty is not always town-bred. For with a modish gown 
and a little rouge on those pale cheeks, you would excel many a London 

beauty, Celia." 

"Thank you, cousin, but I fear the life you promise me would not 
bring me half the enjoyment my present one does. And as for 
modish gowns, is not my new gown of green camlet modish enough ? " 

" 'Tis fine enough for Craymore fashions, but barely gay enough 
for the maid of a lady of fashion,*' answered Phyllis. 

" Celia has that which no lady's maid ever bad," said George. '* I 
cannot bear you talk like a heartless coquette, so I will bid you good 
night," and he left the hall, while Phyllis said to Celia, 

" What ails George ? He is no longer the gay fellow I first knew. 
I fear I said too much about my ambitions to please him. And, 
indeed, if I had all I spoke of, Celia, I feel as if there would be still 
son ething wanting. Oh ! why did my aunt choose such a fate for 
her niece — either poverty, which I dread, or riches to be bought by 
wedding a man I could not love ! " 

«^You are over-hasty, Phyllis, in telling that the man who will 
bring you the fortune may not be to your suiting." 

'* Hasty ! Celia, when I now love a man who can never give me 
what I crave. Ah ! what would I give to be in your place, and not 
desire riches and pleasure, instead of being compelled to wed one for 
whom I care not, or be a penniless girl, dependent on the bounty of 

my relatives." 

** Dear Phyllis, my father and mother both love you as a daughter, 
do not force yourself to marry, for fear of being a burden to them. 
I will gladly share all I have with you, only do not act rashly. 
Think if a life of fashion would repay you for being married to one 
for whom you cared not.*' 

Phyllis made no reply but sat gazing into the fire in deep thought 
until Celia declared it time to go to bed. It being already past nine 
o'clock. 



CHAPTER HI. 

The days at Tower Court passed without any variation, except that 
occasioned by the weather being fine or wet, damp or frosty, until 
Christmas was at hand, when, to the great elation of the two girls, 
they were desired to prepare their dresses for an assembly at Cray- 
more, the tickets for which had been sent to them by their neighbour, 
and old friend. Lady Pelham. 

" I shall wear a train of white satin over a petticoat of cherry- 
coloured velvet, and my aunt*s diamonds," said Phyllis, decidedly ; 
" and you, Celia, must wear some gay colour to enliven your pale 
chei^k^t Pea green would cause you to look yellow, but bloom- 
coloure4 satin and peach velvet would set off your pearls well.'* 

" Bloom-colonred velvet and peach satin are not for me," said 
Celia, smiling. " Moreover, my mother has promised me one of her 
gowns, she has some handsome ones still, though she never wears 
them." 

And 80 it came to pass, that, on the evening fixed for the ball^ 
Phyllis and Celia stood side by side, the centre of an admiring 
crowd of maids. Phyllis at first sight attracted the eye most by her 
brilliant costume. She had adhered to her first resolution, and stood 
splendidly attired in the petticoat of cherry velvet, covered with satia 
festoons of the same colour. Her white satin train looped and tied 
with silver cord and tassels, flowed over an enormous hoop. Her hair 
was powdered, and decked with crimson and white feathers, fastened 
with silver pins, and round her shapely white throat hung the flash- 
ing diamonds, part of bor aunt*s legacy ; while her arms and hands 
were encased in long, white gloves, richly embroidered with seed 
pearls. Her glowing cheeks and dark eyes showed in contrast her 
white skin $ while her lips, parted with excitement, showed her pearly- 
white teeth. 

Celia's gown of pink silk had been her mother*s. But her clever 
fingers had so renovated it, that it looked full as well as her cousin's. 
The petticoat, with its pufiSngs and furbelows of pink gauze and 
bunches of artificial roses, the long, plain, silk train, the bodice, with 
its lace tucker, her pearl necklace, and her unpowdered brown hair, 
drawn over its high cushion, and hung with a string of pearls, caused 
her to look as different ivota the Celia of everyday, as Cinderella 
looked at her ball. 

Lady Tower had been persuaded by her son to accompany them, 
and she and Sir Hugh regarded the two girls with much satisfaction^ 
feeling sure no ill-natured tongue could say it was because of their 
daughter's ill-favoured appearance they had failed to take her to the 
former balls. 

The coach waited, and Sir Hugh handed his wife in, George 
following with Phyllis, and returning for Celia. The two cousins 
started for their first ball with as much excitement as a modem 
young lady experiences on the same occasion. Never had the oft- 
trftversed road to Craymore seemed so interminable to Celia. She 
watched eagerly for each well-known landmark, and thought the ball 
would surely have been long over, before they even reached the town. 
But as all things have an end, so had the tedious drive, and, at last, they 
rattled slowly up the paved street. Phyllis and her cousin looked with 
much interest at the other coaches passing on their way to the ball, 
in hopes of catching a glimpse of their occupants ; but the dim light 
afforded by the oil lamps, suspended from chains stretched across the 
street, prevented them from seeing much more than the vague outline 
of the passing vehicles. 

The Craymore assembly rooms were on the upper floor of the 
White Horse Hotel, at the door of which a line of coaches was drawn 
up, each depositing its occupants, and passing on to make room for 
the next in turn. Sir Hugh's coach arrived in due time at the inn 
door, and the post-boy opening the door, they all alighted. Passing 
through the hall, they went up the broad stairs. Celia's heart 
beat fast as the sound of scraping of fiddles and the braying of the 
wind instruments reached her ear. 

Lady Tower with the two girls gave their hoods, cloaks, and 
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mufflers to the waiting-maids, and joined Sir Hugh and George, at 
the door of the ball-room, where they found some old acquaintance, 
who complimented Lady Tower on the beauty of the two young 
ladies she now presented to the little world of Craymbre, and blamed 
her for depriving for so long tbe neighbourhood of two such belles. 

Celta blushed, and played with her large, black fan to hide her 
confusion, but Phyllis curtseyed with the utmost ease and self-posses- 
sion, not seeming at all abashed at hearing her charms so openly 
praised. They then entered the ball- room, crowded with gaily- 
dressed ladies, and be-wigged, perfumed gentlemen. A minuet was 
being danced, and Celia felt more at her ease, when she found in 
addressing her cousin, the music drowned the tones of her voice. 

The assembly rooms were large and lofty, over the door the 
musicians were seated in their little gallery, painted, like the walls^ 4 
doll pink colour. Glass chandeliers hung from the ceiling, fillejj witb 
wax candles, while others stood in tall, brass candlesticks on ^he bigl^ 
mantel, over which was painted a large picture, representing the Rap« 
of the Sabines ', the Romans being depicted in full-bottomed wigs, 
and the Sabine maidens in immense hoops and fly caps. 

Lady Tower seated herself among a group of friends j George 

offered his hand to Phyllis to conduct her round the room ; and Sir 

Hugh weat off to converse with an old, wooden-legged beau, who 

CeJia recognized as Lord Pelham, her brother's godfather. She 

remained standing by her mother, hoping to see some familiar face. 

Another dance was commencing, and she could see George and her 

cousin take their places, Phyllis all smiles, and coquetting with th^ 

feather fan she carried, and George regarding with jealous eyes the 

•admiration her grace and beauty attracted. 

Celia was wondering if anyone would seek her for a p^rtper^ 
when a voice at her elbow made her look round, and she saw th« 
daughter of a friend standing behind her. The young lady expressed 
her pleasure at meeting Celia in public for the first time, and begged 
leave to present a gentleman to her. Celia curtseyed as he bowed. 
But she was far too nervous to hear the name her friend pronounced. 

" If you are not already engaged for this dance, madam, will you 
honour me by dancing it with me ? " asked the gentleman ; and Celia 
gladly assenting, they took their places in the long line formed for the 
minuet. 

" Are you from this neighbourhood ? " asked her partner. 

** Yes,** replied Celia, feeling shy and uncomfortable as she heard 
a lady opposite remark, " What a sweet face ! Yet one can declare 
she is not used to dance in public. You can see it by her downcast 
ejes and rustic air.*' 

" I feel sure you have not hitherto graced our assemblies by your 
presence," continued her partner. 

" No, my mother has not been disposed for so long a night journey,** 
answ^ed Celia, wishing she could be as much at her ease as Phyllis 
seemed to be. There was a pause, in which Celia stole a look at her 
partner, and saw that he was a little above the middle height, with ^ 
slight figure. His hair was dark, and his whiskers of a reddish hue. 

" It was by a chance we came to this ball," said Celia, feeling it 
to be her duty to keep up the conversation j *' the tickets were offered 
to us, and my mother could not withstand our entreaties to her, to 
accept them.** 

"Is it presuming too much on your kindness to inquire who gave 
you the tickets ? " asked the gentleman, hoping to discover where this 
pretty, welj-bred "little rustic '* came from. 

*' It was my Lady Pelham, who presented them to us," she replied. 
•'My Lord Pelham is my brother's godfather." 

** I know him well; then you live near him ? " asked her partner, 
still more puzzled. 

'* Yes, we live at Tower Court ; my facer's house is there.'* 

^ And Greorge Tower is then your brother ? 1 am well acquainted 
with him. He never told me his family intended to honour Cray- 
more with Aeir presence to-night, though I met him out hunting 
yesterday." 

It wa8-Cdia*8 turn W-W fmtM now. This stranger knew her 



brother ; who was he ? That he was sonie one of family she felt sure, 
his air and carriage were noble, though singularly quiet. And who 
but someone of good standing would venture to appear at a ball with 
plain unpowdered hair, tied with a simple ribband, when every one 
else wore befrizzled and curled periwigs. 

The dance being now over, the gentleman led her back to her 
mother, and with a bow departed. Phyllis and George came up soon 
after, and Phyllis cried : 

" I declare, Celia, you are the belle of the room, on all sides your 
face and figure are discussed. You danced well and with a graceful 
dignity. Tell me, now, did I not foretell you would look well ? " 

'' Hush, Phyllis, if you had not spent an hour in dressing me, I 
had never been fit to look at. George, did you remark who I danced 
with ? It was that gentleman over there, in the scarlet coat, who 
i:0Q?e|^es with the lady in the blue satin and yellow train. He said 
b^ knew you well, and my Lord Pelham also." 

*' That ! " cried George, looking in the indicated direction ; '^ why, 
Celia, I declare, you have danced with Sir Charles Godwin." 

" Sir Charles Godwin ! why, George, I thought you said he was a 
man ai fashion. This man cannot be he, for I felt as much at my 
eas« in conversing with him as I do with you. And I am sure a man 
of fashion would not be so quiet in his behaviour ; moreover, he would 
not condescend to dance with me.*' 

" Nevertheless, 'tis he,*' answered George. 

"Ha, sir!" exclaimed Phyllis, '*so you come to renew the 
acquaintance so strangely made 1 " 

Celia turned, and saw with a feeling of dislike the gentleman who 
Phyllis had struck with the fungus. Squire Owen Enrol. He bowed, 
and taking a pinch of snuff from the enamelled box he held, offered 
it to George, who declined it with a stiff bow, ill pleased at the famili- 
arity Phyllis showed to almost a total stranger. 

" Faith ! yojj would not blame me for showing to the company I 
am acquainted with its two belles," said Squire Errol, delicately 
flicking off the particles of snuff which bad fallen on his elaborately- 
laced cuff. " If you will honour me with this dance, T shall feel the 
envied man of the whole room,** he said to Celia, with another bow. 

She felt she could not refuse as the remembrance of Phyllis's 
foolish jest rose to her mind, so she replied, with a curtsey, that she 
would be most happy, but she feared she knew not the dance. 

" Phyllis, you will dance with me ? *' asked George. 

'*Nay, cousin, I am promised to at least fifty others, bat, if 
you will, I can say I am engaged for the fifth minuet, and we will 
dance it together," ^d with this agreement he was obliged to be 
content. 

Celia and Squire Errol stood up for the dance, and, thanks to 
watching her cousin, Celia managed to perform her part successfully. 
For her partner's eompliments and fine speeches bewildered her, and 
made her feel the truth of the remark she had overheard, for she now 
felt very rustic by the side of Squire Errol, in his gorgeous blue velvet 
post, laced with gold, satin-embroidered vest, powdered wig, fringed 
gloves, and richly-jewelled rapier. His very movements made her 
contrast them, to his disfavour, with those of Sir Charles Godwin, 
whose dancing, though equally graceful, had a more dignified and 
polished ease. 

"Your cousin* s jest cost me a coat, but I do not regret its loss, cs 
I gained the pleasure of your acquaintance, which would repay me a 
thousand times. Indeed, were it not for the honour of dancing with 
so lovely a creature, 1 had quitted the assembly an hour since.'* 

Celia coloured, as, unlike a town belle, she was unaccustomed to 
and confused by a compliment. And this man paid her one every 
instant, by look or by word. She longed for the dance to end, and, 
when it did, hoped Squire Errol would quit her after leading her to a 
seat. But he seated himself at her side, and commenced criticizing 
the company to their disadvantage. 

" See," said he, "this country squire, he thinks himself a pretty 
fellow in his country-made coat 5 how he struts up and down ex- 
pecting the whole company to admiie his. huge size, and ungainly 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 

No. 31. Velvet and Moire Bodice.— Jacket bodice of brown 
moir^ striped with velvet, open in front en revers, with plain velvet 
collar. Waistband of velvet with gold agraffe. Pockets bound with 
plain velvet. Vdvet bands on the sleeves and round the jacket. 

Nos. 32 and 36. House and Walking Dresses.— Fig. i. Half- 
trained skirt of olive green vigogne with pleated and box-pleated 
flounces. Long tunic raised in front, and cut in long scallops bound with pockets, waistcoat, and revere of white satin. The trimming 
with faille, and arranged at the back in long loops of vigogne, bound consists of white fur, white silk cord and pearl buttons.— Fig. 4. Dress 



skirt with a deep pleated flounce ; the tunic raised at the side with 
strap of plaid and large pearl buttons. Paletot to correspond with 
revers of dark blue green velvet and pearl buttons.— Figs. 2 and 5. 
Paletot for Boys of Six to Eight Ycare Old. Long paletot of grey 
Muscovite, trimmed with grey astrachan fur and gathered at the back 
under a bioad belt stitched with silk and fastened with a button. 
Similar buttons down the front. Collar of astrachan. — Fig. 3. Paletot 
for Girls of Five to Seven Years Old. Paletot of white velvet cloth 



with striped olive and 
white vigogne. Jacket 
bodice of olive with 
waistcoat, cufl^s, and 
pockets of striped 
olive and white. 
Turned - down collar 
bound with the striped 
material. At the wrists 
long scallops of vi- 
gogne bound with 
faille.— Fig. 2. Winter 
dolman of fawn cloth 
trimmed with brown 
fur. 

Nos. 23 and 38. 
House Dresses.— 

Fig. I. Trained skirt 
of pomegranate 
coloured grosgrun 
silk ; the front breadths 
are edged with fringe, 
which falls over a 
pleated flounce, and 
down the centre are 
narrow rolls and loop 
trimmings of satin of 
the same colour as the 
dress. The train is 
lined with satin and 
draped over a pleated 
flounce. Bodice shaped 
like a jacket at the 
back, with bands, 
revers, and loops of 
satin. In front waist- 
band and bow and 
ends of satin. Silk 
buttons to fasten. --Fig. 
3, and No. 25. Slightly 
trained skirt of brown 
velveteen with box- 
pleated flounce of the 
same material Tunic 
of brown and gold 
doth arranged in front 
in upturned pleats, 
and falling in folds at 
the back. Jacket bodice of brown and gold, very full at the back pink, brown, and blue silks. 



-WOOLLEN MANTLE. 



for Giris of Eight 
Ten Years Old, of 
marone India muslin, 
bound with satin of 
the same colour. Col- 
lar, bands and pockets 
of marone velvet. At 
the back band of 
marone velvet clasped 
with buckle of oxi- 
dised silver.— Fig. 6. 
Paletot for Girls of 
Six to Eight Years 
Old, of pale yellow 
beaver doth, trimmed 
with fur, which is 
introduced on the col- 
lar and cuffs and 
round the lower edge. 
Buttons to fasten. 

No. 37. Child's 
Fete Dress and 
Lady's Dinner 
Dress.— Fig. t. Dress 
for Girls of Five to 
Seven Yeare Old. 
Square bodice and 
skirt of white cambric, 
with flounce and 
^charpe of the same 
material embroidered. 
Narrow folds of cam- 
bric and embroidered 
insertion complete the 
trimming. Echarpe 
and shoulder knots of 
pale blue corded silk. 
— Fig. 3, and on Pat- 
tern SheeL Trained 
skin of pale pink 
cr^pe with box-pleated 
flounce edged with 
narrow lace. Above 
the pleating is a 
flounce of lace and a 
trimming of cr€pe 
embroidered with floss 
silk in olive green. 
Bows and ends of grosgrain ribbon. 



buttons. In front revers of velveteen and gilt buttons to fasten. 
Plain sleeves with cuffs of velveteen and buttons. 

No. 34- Woollen Mantle.— Mantle of fawn coloured wool 
worked in a frame and edged with a darker shade of wool and 
with fringe. 

No. 35. Back View of Fig. 2, Illustration 23, 
No. 36. Ladies' and Children's Dresses.— Fig. i. Dress for 
Young Ladies. Skin, tunic, and paletot of blue and green plaid ; the 



below the waist, and strapped across by brown velveteen and gilt pale pink and olive green trim the skirt, tunic, and bodice, which are 



made of the plain pink and the embroidery, and are trimmed with 
lace to correspond. The bodice has embroidered collar and revers, 
and elbow sleeves trimmed with lace. 

No. 28. Town Toilets.— Fig. i. Uttle Girl's Dress laced in 
front, the back tight with short pleated skirt. Paletot to match, 
shorter than the dress.— Fig. 2. Young Lady's Dress, short round 
skirt, flat tunic and casaque bodice. — Fig. 3. Dress Toilet, Princess 
shape, cut square, and trimmed with reveisilile ribbons. 
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No. 39. Neck Bow in ribbon of two shades and point d'Alengon 
coquilld 

No. 3a Skirt Trimming. 

No. 31. Child's Jacket, of white piqud with straps of white 
braid and pearl buttons. Hood of white cashmere trimmed with 
bows and ends of white grosgrain ribbon. 

No. 32. Child's Chemise.— chemise for Children of Two to 
Three Years Old, of fine longcloth, trimmed with narrow strips of 
embroidered muslin. 

No. 33. Girl's 
Nightcap. — Night- 
cap for Children of 
Eleven to Thirteen 
Years Old, of mulL 
muslin, trimmed with 
double pleated frills of 
embroidery, having a 
Woad centre band of 
maslin stitched on 
each side. Narrow 
cuitain of embroidered 
muslin. 

No, 34. Morning 
Cap. — Muslin cap 
with puffed crown, 
lace and ribbon. 

No. JS-COLLARETTE 

of deep white Valen- 
deuies, arranged in 
box pleats, and re- 
lieved by bows of 
olive and coral satin 
ribbon. Streamers of 
the same ribbon in 
front with rosette of 
lace and cluster of 
flowers and leaves. 
At the back bow 
and ends of satin 
ribbon. 

No. 36. DSTAII, OF 

iLLUS. 23, Fig. i. 

No. 37. flow FOR 

Neck.— Bow of white 
satin ribbon edged 
with fan-shaped pleat- 
ings of Valenciennes, 
which have been em- 
broidered with shaded 
pink and green floss 
silk in chain-stitch. 
An edging of deep 
Valenciennes lace is 

arranged to go round the pliss^. At the neck there is a knot made 
of satin ribbon.s 

No. 38. Detail of Illustration 23, Fig. i. 

No. 39. Under-Bodice for Square Dress. 

Nos. 40, 47, and 48. Monograms in satin-stitch. 

No. 41. Flannel Vest, with short sleeves, trimmed with 
point nisse. 

No. 42. Pincushion, stuffed with bran and covered with pink 
and white satin. The pink satin sections ate embroidered with white 



as.— DETAIL OF FIG. 2, ILLUS. ?3, 



silk in feather and chain-stitch and sewn to the «4iite sections ; a gold 
braid concealing the seam. Down the white satin is a line of pink 
chenille. Round the lower edge is a box-pleated niching of satin 
ribbon, sewn on with pink chenille. At the top of the cushion bows 
and ends of pink satin ribbon. 

No. 43. Gauze Cap, with double niche bordered with blue 
chenille. 

No. 44. Lace Edging for Underlimen (Knitting).— Cast on 
13 stitches, and knit to and fro as follows :— 1st row: Slip i, knit 2 
together (passing the needlefrom right to left), twice cotton forward, knit 
2 together as before, 
decrease i, twice alter- 
nately cotton forward, 
knit 2 t(%ether, then 
cotton forward, twice 
decrease I. 2nd row: 
(Knitted) Out of the 
made stitches, knit i, 
purl I. 3rd row : Slip 
I, knit 2 together as 
before, tvnce cotton 
forward, knit 2 to- 
gether, decrease i, knit 
5 along the stitches of 
the hole in the last 
row but one, taking in 
the stitches of both 
rows, cast off 9, alter- 
nately knitting and 
purUng, then knit 2. 
4th row: Like the 
2nd. 5th row: SUp 
I, knit 2 blether, 
twice cotton forward, 
knit 2 together, de- 
crease I, 7 times 
alternately cotton for- 
ward, knit 2 together, 
then knit 2. 6th row : 
Like the 2nd. 7ih 
row : Slip i, knit 2 
together, twice cot- 
ton forward, knit z 
together, decrease i, 
knit 16. 8lh row: 
Cast off 10, knit 8, 
purl 1, knit 2, repeat 
1st to 8th row. 

Nos. 4S and 49 
Bori>ers for Child- 
ren's Dresses (Point 
Russe). No. 45. Join 
two lengths of mignar- 
dise as follows :~Take 
in 2 stitches together 
with blue embroi- 
dery cotton, then 2 stitches of 2nd braid, repeat. Then worit a row 
of point russe stitches with while cotton. The outer edge of the 
mignardise is sewn on to the dress with buttonhole- stitches of red 
cottoa No. 49. Place a mignardise braid on the dress, and sew 
it on along each edge with red and white embroidery cotton in 

No. 46. Wadded Skirt of satin, with flat belt. 

No. 50. Flannel Skirt, plain in front and at the sides ; the 
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£gure. And this rustic miss, m a gown of last year's fashion^ how 
countrified her air, and ungraceful her curtsey, as she apes the 
movements of your lovely cousin. The company here to-night are 
divided between the beauty of the two cousins ; but I do not look 
farther than my partner to see the loveliest ornament in the room," 
he added with a bow. 

Celia positively hated him by now, if this was a man of fashion, 
what a contemptible creature it was. A man should not know one 
year*s fashion from another ; and it was unjust to attend a country 
ball, and laugh at the company to one of the neighbourhood. 

"May I offer you some refreshment?" he asked, presently, nothing 
loth to have the opportunity of parading himself in her com- 
pany. 

But Celia declined, and accepting the hand of the same country 
squire who had been the object of Squire Errol's remarks, went with 
him to join in the next dance. 

The eveniug passed but too quickly for Phyllis, who coquetted 
first with one and then with another. Only choosing the handsomest 
men and best dancers from among the crowd who surrounded her, 
each begging for a dance. Her diamonds flashed and glistened, and 
the satins rustled as she swept through the mazes of the most intri- 
cate dance with as much ease as if this was her hundredth, and not 
her first ball. 

She was merry, too, and gave quip for quip and repartee for re- 
partee. But in the midst of her triumph, she never failed to observe 
her cousin George, and when he looked gloomy, she would smile 
and speak gaily to him as she passed, making him feel that he was 
most honoured of all her partners. 

Towards the close of the evening, the three cousins were together. 
Phyllis with languid grace flung herself on a settee, declaring she was 
too fatigued to move, and using her peacock-feather fan with lazy 
grace, while Celia and George amused themselves by watching the 
groups who passed, all of whom turned admiring glances on the two 
beautiful girls and the tall handsome young man. 

" Come, Phyllis, dance this with me," said George, as the musi- 
cians struck up a lively air. 

** Who could refuse you, George ? and the tune?" she replied, and 
they walked off together down the long room. Celia took Phyllis's 
vacant seat, and the dance had already commenced, when, to her 
surprise and pleasure. Sir Charles Godwin again came up, and begged 
her, if not too fatigued, to honour him again. She gladly assented, 
all the more so, as she perceived Owen Errol approaching, evidently 
bent on the same errand. 

Of the many dances she had enjoyed that evening, none passed 
so pleasantly to Celia as the present one. Unlike Squire Errol, her 
partner neither paid her compliments nor praised her dancing, so she 
did not feel coIJfu^ed or shy. He talked of her brother, the hunting, 
and the country round, and seemed to know CeJia's favourite Pine 
Coppice so well, that she wondered she had never seen him there, 
until he said, 

'*To me a country life is all man can desire. London to me is 
hateful, though it is but a few months since I left it." 

"Yet," replied Celia, " but do you not find our ways sadly rustic, 
after those of the fashionable London folk ? " 

"And who," he cried with warmth, "would exchange the kind 
feeling of country manners for the heartless gaiety and falseness of 
fashionable customs ? But I tire you with my talking. Permit me 
to lead you to the supper-room; I see the company are already moving 
thither." 

So saying, he led Celia down the passage and up the few steps to 
the large hall, where the supper was laid out. And begging her to 
seat herself, he flew in search of the refreshment she desired, and 
quickly returning, followed by serving men, carrying in their hands 
porcelain dishes covered with curious confections and rich sweetmeats. 
Sir Charles Godwin seated himself by her side and recommenced the 
tonversation, until, imperceptibly to herself, Celia had described to 
him most of her life and occupations. She never had seen such nobly 



decked tables, the dishes, too, were entirely new to her simple mode 
of life at home. 

'* And is that a boar's head ? '* she asked, looking at a nobly de- 
corated piece of confectionery, which adorned the centre of the table. 
'' Yes," replied he smiling at her simplicity. For few girls, even 
in those benighted times, would have shown their ignorance. 

"I have never seen one before," she continued. " We country 
folk do not purchase such rarities, even at Christmas. How fierce the 
creature's head looks, even though decorated with sweet- meats." 

" Yes, it is a brave confection. But is not this your father ? " he 
inquired, as Sir Hugh entered the room, leading Lady Pelham to have 
some supper. 

" Yes," replied Celia, *^ and if you will, I will return to my mother, 
who must be all alone." 

They found Lady Tower conversing with a friend, and so, bowing 
to Celia, who performed her best curtsey. Sir Charles Godwin left 
her by her mother's side. 

A few dances after. Sir Hugh declared it was time to start on 
the long homeward drive. So they left the ball-room, surrounded by 
a train of Phyllis's admirers, each desirous of being the favoured one 
to hand her into the coach. But she held George*s hand, and would 
accept no help but his. Celia's last moments of the evening were 
spoilt by the persistent Squire Errol, who followed her till the coach 
drove off. 

Celia, wearied by excitement, leant back in her corner of the 
chaiiot, and soon dropped off to sleep, an example speedily followed 
by her father and mother. Phyllis and George, profiting by the 
silence, enjoyed a conversation, carried on in a low tone. 

" Ah ! if all balls are like this one, may I attend one every night. 
Not one dance did I miss, and had there been twenty more, 1 should 
have had no lack of partners," said Phyllis, drawing her crimson, fur- 
edged cloth cloak closer around her. 

" Yes, you did not want for admirers. And who can wonder, 
when you were the belle of the room, and so far above all others in 
grace and beauty. Ah ! Phyllis, when you are in the gay life of 
London, yon will look back with scorn on the country ball you now 
think so delightful. And you will not condescend to dance with us 
poor country squires 5 nothing but a man of fashion will suit you then." 
" Nay, George, do not think you tmkiodly of me. I shall never 
forget the pleasure I have enjoyed to-night. And as for c<Juntry 
gentlemen ! you know well enough I shall never refuse to dance with 
you, not even if you are as soiled and muddy as you were the day we 
met." 

*' You say so now, Phyllis, because you do not know what it is 
to be sought by nobles, and far better men than I. When you are 
•my lady this,' or 'the countess of that,' you will talk differently 
Why, even to-night, yon were the talk of the room ; and my Lady 
Pelham, who was at the court of Charles II., told my mother, * that 
none of the beauties there could surpass you.' " 

" Hush, George, I will have no flattery. Let us talk of Celia's 
conquests, for if 1 made any, surely she did, who surpasses me in 
sweetness and gentle grace, as your strong frame surpasses my lord 
Pelham's wooden leg and bent back. Did you not remark how Sir 
Charles Godwin admired her ? he scarce left her side for three dances, 
for all he seems so quiet and reserved; and Squire Errol, too, so raved 
about her charms, that many of his partners begged to be led past this 
* goddess of simplicity,* as he called her." 

** Yes, Celia looked as well as you, if you can compare the light of 
a glow-worm to that of the moon. But I am rejoiced she was ad- 
mired. Squire Errol begged to be presented to my mother, and then 
I found her talking to Sir Charles, who had been presented to her by 
Owen Errol. Did you dance with this Sir Charles ? " he asked, feeling 
suddenly jealous of this man with a title. 

"Only once) he preferred the glow-worm to the moon, as you 
say, and 1 do not wonder at his choice. I do not dislike Squire Errol, 
though Celia does. He dances with great elegance, and was splen- 
didly attired.** 
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Blythe Herndon. 



Chapter Ilh—Continued. 

WITH these and similar details did Mrs. Tolliver entertain 
her guests. Their sympathy was a wasted offering. So 
they listened silently, and left her to the cheerful work of getting 
ready for her guests. She was a busy little woman, in spite of 
the fact that she spoke with a drawl and had long since given 
up the effort to say Mister Tolliver. She made the chambers 
of her house fresh and fragrant as the flowers with which they 
were adorned; Aunt Sally concocted a fruit-cake which, when it 
came out of the oven, was as large as her head in its best 
turban; Mr. Tolliver bought a new pack of cards; Van mended 
all the broken chairs ; and Tom, the younger son of the house, 
with Civil Rights Bill, set up a hitching post in the yard for 
Colonel Dexter^s horse, and striped it, like a barber's pole, with 
red and yellow paint. 

Yariba was not on a railroad, and was five miles from any 
station. One soft afternoon, just as the sun began to tip 
downward, a bugle's piercing note woke the echoes in the hills 
around the town, and startled it to sudden life. The ladies who 
were on the streets hurried home; small boys collected in 
excited groups; the shopkeepers came to their doors; the 
loungers about the square climbed upon shed-roofs, or stood in 
the high windows of the Masonic Hall, with field-glasses glued 
to the eyes of those fortunate enough to possess such aid; only 
Squire Barton remained tranquilly in his seat in front of the 
post-ofiice, remarking that when fools kicked up a rumpus, wise 
men kept a steady head. And now a long blue line appeared 
in the distance, coming out from the forest^s edge, and curving 
with the winding stream. Nearer and nearer it came. A 
just of wind lifted the flag's drooping folds, and the Stars and 
Stripes, that the people hardly yet saw with composure, 
Juttered out in broad beauty as the soldiers came marching into 
town, while the band struck up the archaic air of ^'The girl I 
left behind me." Girls watched them from behind windows, 
and all the small boys collected around the dnmi, and kicked 
up the dust with ecstacy. 

The camping-ground was the same that had been used for 
two summers past by the regiments from New Orleans, and 
was a beautiful spot; a wide, level grove, heavily shaded by fine 
old trees. It was called '^ St. Thomas Hall Lot," and in its 
centre had once stood a military institute. Only the walls 
now remained ; for it had been used as a small-pox hospital 
during the war, when the town was occupied by the Northern 
army, and was burned as soon as they left. Three or four 
graves were under one of the trees, and it was whispered that 
when the house was burned it held the corpses of three 
unburied men. Here was a hint for a fine ghost-tale ; but, at 
least, since the soldiers had been quartered there, nothing 
uncanny had been seen or heard. 

The tents were soon pitched, and gave a cheerful picturcsque- 
ness to the dark grove. Not a Yariba boy but looked on the 
busy soldiers with envy ; and when the preparations for supper 
began, they were speechless with delight, and could only testify to 
one another by silent nudges their appreciation of the joys of a 
soldier's life. 

In the meantime the ambulance in which Mrs. Dexter tra- 
velled had reached the Tolliver gate; and that lady's pretty 



black head was thrust out eagerly, that her eyes might lose no 
time in taking their first impression. 

She saw winding walks, rustic seats, and a wide frame-house 
set back from the road, surrounded by magnolia and mimosa 
trees — a house whose latticed porch and open doors hinted plea- 
santly of coolness and summer comfort. Large iron gat^ 
swung open to admit them. 

^^This is charming !'' cried Mrs. Dexter, '^ this is delight- 
ful I '' Nor did her raptures grow less warm as she ran lightly 
along the grass-grown walk, and the untrimmed rose-bushes 
caught at her flying veil as she passed. Mrs. Tolliver stood on 
the steps, and a warm welcome rose to her lips at sight of the 
bright young stranger, who was soon sitting in the parlour sip- 
ping a cup of tea, and glancing about her with quick, admiring 
eyes. In fact, those parlours were worth looking at. Faded 
tapestry hung on the walls, worked by fingers whose fairness no 
man living remembered. Old portraits of beauties in ^^ baby- 
waists " smiled from under towering puffs of hair. On the tall 
mantel stood antique silver candelabra holding many coloured 
wax candles. Crossed above them were two rusty swords. The 
great open fireplace was filled in with branches of asparagus and 
althea boughs. The floor was uncarpeted, and here and there 
were fine, worn rugs. A chest of drawers, exquisitely carved, 
stood in one corner, holding heavy majolica vases. 

Finally, when Mrs. Dexter was taken upstairs and shown 
the two cool, high rooms that had been appointed to her, from 
whose windows she could see the mountains, the winding 
stream, and the soldiers* camp, she could not restrain longer 
her expression of pleasure. 

" I am so glad to be here ! '' she said to Mrs. Tolliver, with 
bright impulsiveness ; ^^ to find that my lines are cast in such 
pleasant places for at least three months to come I We army 
people are so tossed about, that you don't know how much it 
means to me to come into such a haven as this beautiful old 
home of yours." 

Mrs. Tolliver's heart warmed. " You must consider it your 
home, my dear," she said, " and try to be happy with us." 

A week passed, and the Tollivers became more and more 
delighted with the strangers, who fell into their household ways 
as naturally as two children. Aunt Sally did not grumble at 
their presence, as many bright ribbons and red-bordered hand- 
kerchiefs found their way into her box ; though nothing quite 
cast out a slight scorn that she felt at their liking for cold 
suppers, in spite of the trouble that she was spared thereby. 
To:; and Civil Rights Bill revelled in candy and cartridge-boxes. 
Mi*. Tolliver saw his table well supplied from the Commissary 
Department, and found in Colonel Dexter an excellent partner 
at whist. Fir^ally, Tom fell sick, and Mrs. Dexter, who had a 
medicine-chest filled with tiny phials, worked a mu^culous cure 
with homoeopathic doses ; and then Mrs. Tolliver's heart was 
fairly won. It soon became the current report in Yariba that 
the Tollivers had all ^^ gone "to the Yankees; nor were there 
wanting certain wise ones to say that they had foreseen all along 
how it would turn out, as they had expected nothing better from 
people who did not have firmness enough to resist temptation in 
the shape of a little money. 



Chapter IV. — Blythe Hears a Voice. 

Tom Tolliver was sick again; and Blythe Herndon, with a 
sun-bonnet on her head and a pot of jelly in her hand, ran across 
the street to see him, one bright morning, reaching the Tollivers' 
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ever-open door just in time to see Mr. Shepherd's coat-tails 
vanishing up the stairs. Mr. Shepherd was the Episcopal 
minister ; and as Bly the had not been to church for two Sundays 
past, she rather dreaded a flowing reproof from her pastor, and 
went into the back-parlour to wait until his visit should be 
ended. She seated herself in one of the deep window recesses, 
quite hidden behind the straight curtains, and picking up a 
battered volume of '' Clarissa Harlowe," was idly turning its 
leaves, when she heard voices in the room. First the youthful 
treble of Civil Rights Bill, raised to a slightly patronizing pitch. 

''Yessir, Tom's rele po'ly : been eatin' too many water- 
railions is what ails him. Der's some terrible bad boys in dis 
town. Mister Ellis. De oder night dey jumped inter Squire 
Barton's water-milion patch, an' plugged as many as fifty, I 
reckon, green an' ripe : et half de night, an' fotched away s'many 
as dey could tote. Tom didn't bring none home, but I knowed 
he was in de crowd, 'cause de seed was stickin' all ober his 
close nex' day." 

" You, of course, were at home, sleeping virtuously in your 
bed," said a deep, amused voice. 

'' Me i oh, yessir ! I don't like ter git broke o' my rest- 
it stops growin'. Mammy knowed a man onct dat slep till he 
growed as high as the church steeple, an' neber had ter pay 
nothin' to go to der circus, 'cause he jes' leaned ober an' punched 
a hole in de tent an' looked in. But you set down, sir ; Til tell 
Mrs. Dexter you are here." 

A low laugh followed Bill's exit from the room, and the 
words, " Of all gamins, commend me to the African." 

Blythe, in her window, liked voice and laugh. They were 
decided, easy, clear ; of great sweetness for a man, and hinting 
at reserved power ; so frank as to invite a child's trust, and 
imbued with the penetrating sympathy of fine music. The 
young girl, quick to receive impressions, felt that sudden thrill 
of recognition that comes now and then to the most guarded 
hearts in meeting a kindred soul. It was but a passing impres- 
sion, for she was keenly alive to the awkwardness of her 
situation. 

" What shall I do ? " she thought. " It is too ridiculous to 
be hiding here, like a young woman in a play ; but it will be 
still worse to make a sudden appearance, and have to explain." 

The stranger took a turn up and down the room, and Blythe 
peeped out. There is little satisfaction, however, in gazing at 
any back out of marble ; and all she saw was a tall form in a 
loose-fitting coat, and a swinging walk almost like a sailor's. 

'^ How pretty and Southern this is ! " he said ; " these cool, 
high rooms, the old portraits, the narrow mantels, and the 
mahogany tables with their dishes of blown roses ! " Then 
followed a deep whiflF of satisfaction, as if he drew a breath with 
his face among the roses. 

*' How do you do, Mr. Ellis ? " said a lady's voice, and Mrs. 
Tolliver came in, with Civil Rights Bill behind her. '^ Mrs. 
Dexter is out to-day, but she left a message for you in case you 
should call, and Bill does get things so mixed, that I thdught I 
had better give it to you myself. She said that she wants to beg 
off from playing cards with Colonel Dexter and Mis* Tolliver 
this evening ; and if you had nothing better to do, wouldn't you 
come up after tea and read German with her ? " 

" Certainly ; I shall be most happy to do so. I am sorry to 
hear that your little boy is sick, Mrs. Tolliver." 

'' Yes, the poor child has been studying too hard." (Civil 
Rights Bill, in the background, rolled his eyes fearfully.) '' He's 
got all the ambition in the world— too much, Fm sure, for a 



growing boy— and the hot weather coming on just prostrated 
him." 

'^ I hope it will prove nothing serious, and that we shall soon 
see him over at the camp again." 

Good-mornings were exchanged, and the gentleman went 
out. Blythe sprang from the window-seat, blushing like a rose. 

'* Why, Blythe Hemdon ! where did you come from ? " 

She laughingly explained, adding, '' And here is a pot of 
jelly mother sent Tom. How is he to-day ? " 

''A good deal better, my dear. He is picking up quite an 
appetite. I know he will enjoy your mother's nice jelly. I 
always did say she hadn't her equal in Yariba for jelly." 

'^Do tell me, Mrs. Tolliver, who your visitor was ?" cried 
Blythe. '' I had one peep at him, and noticed he was not in 
uniform." 

'^ Oh no, he is not one of the officers. His name is Roger 
Ellis. He is a great friend of Colond Dexter's, and his guest, 
I believe for the summer. He has been somewhat out ot 
health, I understand, and is trying camp-life to restore him. A 
very nice man he is. We've had him to tea a few times, and 
feel quite well acquainted.'' 

'' What a pleasant voice he has ! " said Blvthe. 

" Lor', Miss Blythe ! " cried Civil Rights Bill, who had 
been leaning in a jaunty attitude against the mantel, '* he ain't 
no match for you ; he's too ole an' ugly ; 

*' ' He's got no wool on de top ov his head, 
De place whar de wool ought ter groir«' " 

and Bill broke into song. 

'' You, Bill I what have I told you about singing in the 
house ? " cried Mrs. Tolliver, with wrath in her gentle face. 
'' It seems to me, the more I talk to you the worse you get I 
did think, when Mrs. Dexter came, you'd behave a little better; 
but no, on you go, just as much of a wild Indian as ever. Go 
right out of this house, and tell Aunt Sally if she doesn't whip 
you, I will ! " 

Bill moved out placidly. '' He's a mighty good gentleman, 
anyhow, Miss Blythe," he said, with a nod. ''He gave me a 
silver dime ; an' you can't pick up dimes in ever)' horse-track 
in dis town." 

''And now, Blythe," said Mrs. Tolliver, impressively, 
" what do you think I have to tell you ? Mrs. Oglethorpe has 
called !" 

" What ! Do you mean she has called on Mrs. Dexter ?" 

" Yes ; that's just what I mean. It came on me like a 
thunder-clap. When Bill said she was in the parlour and had 
asked for Mrs. Dexter, I didn't believe a word of it. But I went 
in, and there she sat, all dressed up, with her lace shawl looped 
as an overskirt, and a spick-and-span new bonnet on ; though 
I'm pretty sure she made it herself, for I recognized the feather. 
' I've come to call on Mrs. Dexter,' she said, with that smile of 
hers. ' I noticed what a stylish little woman she was in church 
Sunday, and I think it my Christian duty to reconcile.' So I 
sent Bill up to Mrs. Dexter with her card, and everything went 
off* as pleasantly as you please." 

"I suppose everyone will call now," said Blythe, deeply 
interested. 

" I suppose so. Mis' Tolliver says the people in this town 
follow Mrs. Oglethorpe's lead like so many sheep." 

" What are you two talking so earnestly about ? " said a gay 
voice at the door. " You have the air of conspirators. How 
do you do. Miss Blythe ? I haven't had the pleasure of shaking 
hands with you since I got home." 
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" I'm very glad to see you back, Van/* said Blythe, giving 
her hand cordially to the tall young man who came forward. ^' I 
hope you are with us for the summer.'' 

''Yes ; imless things go wrong at the plantation.*' 

''I have just been telBng Blythe about Mrs. Oglethorpe's 
caD/' said Mrs. TolKver. 

Van laughed, and drew his mother towards him in a pro- 
tecting sort of way. '' Never was any little woman so pleased 
as this one/' he said gaily, ''when my LAdy Oglethorpe vouch- 
safed to be gracious. She went about the house all day smiling 
to herself as if she had heard some particularly good news that 
none of the rest of us had a share in." 

'' You needn't laugh at me. Van. Of course, I was pleased ; 
for Mrs. Dexter is just such a winning, social, loveable woman^ 
that I wanted her to have a pleasant summer here in Yariba, 
and not feel herself neglected. And Effie Oglethorpe, you 
know, when she does take anybody up, makes people all see her 
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way." 

'' True, mother ; she has some secrets worth learning. And 
really. Miss Blythe, Mrs. Dexter is all that mother says, and 
more — ^a charming little creature, a perfect school-girl in her 
ways." 

"And Colonel Dexter — how do you like him? " 

"If I were writing a novel," said Van, "I should call 
Colonel Dexter the Man with the Eyebrows. They are long 
and heavy and grizzled. One of them grows up stiff* and 
straight as a holly-leaf, giving that half of his face an expression 
of perpetual surprise ; and the other droops over his eye like a 
weeping-willow, and makes him look suspicious and fierce on 
that side." 

"Don't you listen to him, Blythe," said Mrs. TolHver; 
"Colonel Dexter is a very fine man. Mis' Tolliver says he 
doesn't know anybody who plays a better game of cards, 
when he gives his mind to it. And he just worships his 
wife." 

" He is twenty years her senior," said Van, " and I don't 
think he has quite got over his surprise that she married him. 
To make amends for her sacrifice he is doing his best to make a 
spoiled child of her, and suffers the usual inquietudes of those 
who have such darlings on their hands." 

"Motherandlhave both been wanting to call on Mrs. Dexter," 
said Blythe, " but we have put it off* from day to day, partly 
from laziness, I suppose ; and then, you know— grandmother.'' 

" She doesn't soften at all, does she ? " 

" Not the least in the world ; and I believe this summer she 
is harder than ever, perhaps because she sees that people are 
not so bitter as they have been. I have never known her spirits 
to be so low as they are now. She is never exactly cheerful, 
you know, but last winter she seemed to take a little more 
interest in things than she had since the war; but all that is 
over. Mother says she looks almost as broken down as she did 
the first summer after Lee's surrender, when she used to walk 
in her sleep so much, and we were all afraid she would lose her 
mind. Many a night I have watched her pacing up and down 
the hall, wringing her hands, all in white like a ghost, until I 
would get so frightened I had to hide my head under the bed- 
clothes to keep from screaming." 

" Poor soul I '* said Mrs. Tolliver. " If William had been 
spared she wouldn't have felt so. I'm sure I don't think I ever 
could have had them in my house if Van had been killed." 

''I don't think Uncle Will's death made any special 
difference; it's the 'Lost Cause' grandma mourns. I canH 



understand it I think it is a great deal better to forgive and 
forget ; don't you. Van ? " 

" I don't want to forget," said Van, throwing back his head 
with a spirited action peculiar to him. '' We made a good fight 
for our rights, and I'm glad and proud to have been in it. But 
as for bearing any malice against the men that whipped us — not 
I. The war ended, I would just as soon have shaken hands 
with General Sherman as with Joe Johnston." 

" Or with Grant as with Robert E. Lee ? " 

" No," said the young man, with a sudden reverence in his 
tone, " for I should have knelt to Lee." 

Mr. Shepherd's step was heard on the stair, and BJythe ro»e 
to go. '^ I told mother I should be gone five minutes," she 
said, " and here I've spent half the morning ! " 

" Let me walk home with you," said Van. " I had been* 
intending to call at your house to-day." 

Mrs. Tolliver watched the two figures as they strolled down 
the curving walk, until called from her agreeable contemplation 
by Mr. Shepherd's voice. 

" Aha I " said that gentleman, *' I have caught you, have I ? 
Confess, now, Mrs. Tolliver, that you were looking after your 
boy, and thinking to yourself that no other woman was ever 
mother to so fine a young man." 

" Perhaps I was," said Mrs. Tolliver with a smile ; " at least 
I might think it without going very far wrong. Here come 
Colonel and Mrs. Dexter. Stay and see them, won't you, Mr. 
Shepherd ? " 

'' I shall be glad to do so. I should like to cultivate my 
acquaintance with the Dexters. Evidently they are people 
worth knowing." 

Mr. Shepherd, who was a distinguished-looking man with 
curling grey whiskers, had a very fine manner, and a great deal 
of it— so much, in fact, that it seemed to be always oozing out, 
like moisture from damp clay. Mrs. Tolliver felt that the 
Dexter star was in the ascendant, as he bowed profoundly over 
Mrs. Dexter's hand. 

" Oh, Mrs. Tolliver," cried that vivacious little lady, " this 
is the most beautiful country in the world I We've had the 
loveliest walk — all along the Spring and half-way up the moun- 
tain. I tore my dress frightfully on a blackberry-bush— only 
see what a rent I I gathered heaps of wild flowers for you, but 
they withered before I got half-way home, and I had to throw 
them away. The colonel says we can have the ambulance any 
day for a picnic up the mountain. Elegant idea, isn't it ? We 
will go just as soon as Tom gets well. We must have walked 
ten miles to-day, and I'm tired half to death." 

" She walked too far, I'm sure she did," said Colonel Dexter, 
anxiously, to Mrs. Tolliver. '' I begged her to turn back before 
she got so tired, but you know how wilful she is." 

'' I like to be tired, colonel ; you know I do ; it gives me a 
good appetite." 

" You poor child, you must be hungry now," cried Mrs. 
Tolliver. " You ate scarcely any breakfast, and dinner won't 
be ready for two hours. Let me get you something. I think 
Aunt Sally's light- bread is just about done. Don't go, Mr. 
Shepherd,"— -as that gentleman rose ; '' you know there's nothing 
you like so well as a slice of hot bread and a glass of buttermilk." 
Mr. Shepherd sat down. " I can give you some of Mrs. Hem- 
don's jelly, too, for a treat Blythe brought some over to-day 
for Tom. Just look at the colour ! " 

She held the jelly up to the light, then hurried out to prepare 
the luncheon, while Colonel Dexter established his wife in an 
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arm-chair, put a footstool under her feet, inquired if she would 
like to be fanned, and pulled the curtains together to keep the 
light from her eyes. 

''There, there, colonel! you give me the fidgets. Mr. 
Shepherd, can you tell me if the young lady we met walking 
with Mr. Van Tolliver was Miss Blythe Herndon ? " 

*^ Yes ; they left the house together, and you came in im- 
mediately after.'' 

I thought her quite pretty— unusual looking.'' 
Blythe often produces the effect of beauty,'* said the 
minister, cautiously, '^ particularly in animated moments. But 
her face is spoiled by its dissatisfied expression. To my mind 
the predominant characteristic of beauty should be serenity* 
Look at Miss Page's face, for instance. It is the most harmo- 
nious one I know." 

'^ Miss Page ? Is she the young lady with the black hat, 
sits two pews in front of the Tollivers ? " 

'* Pardon my inadvertence ; I had forgotten you had not met 
her. It is she whom you have noticed in church." 

'^ She is Van Tolliver's sweetheart. I've seen them smiling 
at each other during prayers. I hope she is nice enough for 
Van. I've fallen quite in love with him myself, haven't I* 
colonel ? " 

"In a way, Ethel, in a way," said the colonel, with an 
apologetic glance at Mr. Shepherd ; '* but we all like young 
Tolliver. He is a fine fellow." 

" He is a type 6f a class that in another generation we shall 
sec no more," said Mr. Shepherd. 

" Hey ! eh I how's that ? " 

Mr. Shepherd settled himself in his chair. 

'^ There has been in the South," said he, '' a race of men 
who might have been the descendants of knights and feudal 
barons — a race so peculiar in a new country that it has been 
caricatured until one hesitates to use such words as 'knightly' 
or ' chivalric ' in describing those proud and gallant men who 
stand out the most romantic figures in the history of our century. 
Blood and circumstance combined to give them the most fasci- 
nating and heroic qualities — personal daring, resolute will, and 
inflexible pride. Surrounded from their cradles by obsequious 
attendants, they gained a royal ease of manner which was 
matched by an exquisite courtesy. No sordid cares ever obtrud- 
ing upon them, their generosity was as lavish as their hearts 
were warm. They held landed estates, and were princes in 
their own domains." 

'' You mean the Southern planters," cried Mrs. Dexter, 
beginning to understand why Mr. Shepherd's admirers said he 
''talked like a book ;" " but were they not, as a class, rather 
lazy and arrogant ? " 

" Lazy ? no, indeed ! Look at their superb physiqtie, gained 
by continued and violent exercise in the open air. No people 
ever equalled them in powers of physical endurance, unless the 
English, whom they were not unlike. Arrogant ? well, perhaps 
a little arrogance was inevitable ; but it was more than counter- 
balanced by an open-hearted frankness and a delightful gaiety 
of temperament." 

" Whatever his race or class," said Mrs. Dexter, keeping 
steadily to the subject in hand, "I'm sure Van has all of its 
virtues and none of its vices. Do you know, colonel, Mrs- 
Tolliver was telling me, the other day, that he went into the 
war when he was only eighteen, and fought all through without 
a furlough 1 " 

I think that fight not worth as much as the one he has 



made since," said Mr. Shepherd, " He rushed off to Brazil 
just after the war, and lived for some years in an adventurous 
sort of way, not dreaming that his family would ever need his 
services, for Mr, Tolliver was a rich man even when the war 
closed. He lost all his money, however, speculating in cotton, 
and trying to carry on the plantation under the old rule. Van 
came home to find the place mortgaged heavily, and ruin 
dangerously near. He went to work at once, and has shown 
the manliness and self-denial of a true hero, working all alone, 
as, between ourselves, his father's advice is only valuable as 
pointing out the road not to take. In short. Van Tolliver, like 
thousands of other young Southern tnexi, a Sybarite in days of 
ease, has proved himself a Spartan when necessity came*" 

" Now it's all ready," said Mrs. Tolliver, opening the door 
of the next room. " I waited a little while for Bill to finish 
churning, so that I could give you some fresh buttermilk. The 
bread is just out of the oven." 

She cut into the brown smoking loaf with a sharp knife, 
and the fresh, sweet smell filled the room. 

" How perfectly charming 1 " cried Mrs. Dexter. " Fancy, 
colonel, what they would say at home to cutting into hot bread 
in this reckless manner." 

"I wish Van were here," said Mrs. Tolliver. "He will 
never eat cold bread, and it seems as if he is never in the house 
at the right time to get it hot." 

At this particular moment Van was making long strides 
toward the home of the young lady whose beauty was 
characterized by serenity ; for he had permitted himself one 
luxury in all these years, and that was to fall in love with Betty 
Page. 
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Chapter V. — ^Mrs. Oglethorpe Feels it Her Duty to 

Reconcile. 

*' Dry your sweet eyes, long drowned with sorrow's raine, 
Since, clouds disperst, suns guild the air againe. 
Seas chafe and fret and beat and over-boile, 
Bat turn soon calme againe as balm or oile. 
Winds have their time to rage, but when they bease 
The leavie trees nod in a still-bom peace. 
Your storm is over ; Lady, now appeare 
Like to the peeping spring-time of the yeare ; 
Off then with grave-clothes ; put fresh colours on, 
And flow and fiame in your vermilion. 
Upon your cheek sat ysicles awhile, ' 
Now let the rose raigne like a queen, and smile." 

We may be sure that it was not to one of those oasis types, 
of whom the Bible speaks as widows indeed, to whom Hei rick 
addressed this audacious and charming '^Comfort.'' No; it 
was to some artless creature, who needed only a little decent 
encouragement, as the laughing poet knew, to *' flow and flame 
in her vermilion.^' Her type is perennial. In Yariba she was 
called EflSe Oglethorpe. This lady had been for many years a 
— ^very— resigned widow. Her husband had been a pleasant 
man, with a fine talent for spending money. She loved him 
and mourned him, and had never said even in her mo^t secret 
soul that his loss was her gain ; but she believed very devoutly 
that God ordered all things for the best. If her husband had 
been alive he would have gone to the war } with anxiety and 
dread weighing upon her, she would have wept oftener than 
smiled ; and it was smiles, not tears> that had won her protection- 
papers from this general and that, during the four years' fight. 
As a widow, too, she could plead prettily for her '' fatherless 
babes,'' without impairing her standing as a Southern matron 
in hot-headed Yariba. She could even bewitch the *' Vandals *' 
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who held the town, looking very lovely m her black bonnet with 
the white frill inside, with no fear of tales being told an angry 
husband when he came home. Finally, when the end came, 
and bankruptcy, like a great devil fish, drew in one family after 
another, she remained secure. She came out of the war with 
slight loss beyond that of her slaves, and as her wealth had 
always been in goods rather than chattels, in the midst ot 

'• Poverty to the right of her, 
Poverty to the left of her," 

she flourished like a thrifty plant. In her little establiAment 
things went on much as they had always done. " Aunt Betsey " 
cooked in the kitchen as she had cooked for twenty years past ; 
and in the house Aunt Betse/s grandchildren grew up as her 
children had done, trained by the mistress to habits of neatness 
and obedience. Mrs. Oglethorpe's maid, Peggy, was a model — 
capable, industrious, polite; everything in fact, that a girl of 
sixteen ought to be, if we except a certain picturesqueness of 
moral character at which Mrs. Oglethorpe, figuratively speaking, 
winked. ''We can't expect everything,^' she said, philoso- 
phically. 

There is always a leader in a country town, and it was Mrs. 
Oglethorpe who timed the music of the Yariba orchestra. This 
was due in part to her social position and easy circumstances, 
but more to her tact. Men and women in her presence seemed 
to gain what they had lacked— the old, a touch of pink on their 
cheeks ; the young, a softened grace ; the silly, wisdom ; the 
wise, other charms than wisdom. She reflected people like a 
highly polished mirror, that gives back an idealized likeness. It 
is not, perhaps, so fine a thing to be a mirror as a diamond ; 
but we look at the diamond once and are satisfied, while we 
want the mirror, as we have the poor, always with us. 

The news that Mrs. Oglethorpe had called on the Dexters 
acted on the Yariba people with the force of a galvanic battery 
on a frog's legs — a figure suggested by Squire Barton's remark, 
that " it made them hop like sixty." After the first shock the 
ladies of her own church upheld her nobly ; but the Baptist con- 
gregation ''wondered at it" for a week, and the Methodist 
sisters said it all came of being an Espiscopalian, and having 
no real feeling about anything ; although the undertaker's wife, 
a notable woman at prayer-meetings, remarked that she thought 
she should call herself, as it was only right that "our set" 
should pay some attention to strangers. And at last all Yariba 
reduced its dignity to the size of a pocket-compass, and decided 
to follow in the forgiving steps of its leader. 

The next piece of news was that Mrs. Oglethorpe was going 
to give the Dexters a dinner-party, to which the Bartons, the 
Pages, the Herndons, and the Tollivers were invited— a report 
that Squire Barton confirmed in his own idiomatic way. 

"Yes," he said, cheerfully, his hands in his waistcoat 
pockets, his linen coat flying out breezily at the sides, " Efl5e 
Oglethorpe's going in for the Yankees hot and heavy. We're 
invited, and we're going. I want to see the thing through. Hot 
weather for black clothes ; but I can't let down to a light coat 
before the Yankees — honour of Yariba, you know. Going to 
wear my swallow-tail, white cravat, gloves, maybe ; though I 
tell Molly that it doesn't make any difierence about gloves. 
Summer-time and kid gloves are like oysters and sugar — don't 
go together, you know. Besides, they won't fit. I've got the 
real Barton hand — pudgy — can't fit a glove on it. Can any 
gentleman give me a light ? " 

Lighting his pipe, he added reflectively, " Molly takes after 
ber mother's side. Very good people — but it was the Bartons 



had the blood. I'm sorry Molly hasn't got the Barton hand; 
it shows breed." 

In no house had Mrs. Oglethorpe's three-cornered note of 
invitation made a greater commotion than at the Herdons. 

" Dear Miss Lucy," she wrote, " I fear you will think I 
have I indeed go?ie over to the enemy when I tell you I have 
invited the Dexters to dine. The way it all came about is this : 
it seems that Uncle James Paxton — who lives in Natchez, you 
know — was an old classmate of Colonel Dexter's. Running 
down to New Orleans just before the troops were ordered here, 
he met Colonel D, quite by accident. They shook hands, talked 
over old times together, and when Uncle James found out they 
were coming to Yariba he wrote to me asking me to pay them 
some attention. He said that Colonel Dexter belonged to the 
real blue blood of Boston, and that his wife had been considered 
one of the beauties of New York. I did not know exactly 
what to do ; but when I saw that she was a church-woman— 
and very high, 1 noticed — I determined to reconcile. I called ; 
found her very pleasant, though not to be called a beauty here 171 
Yariba. I have invited them to dine next Thursday y and I want 
you, Mr. Herndon, and Blythe to meet them. Tell Blythe I 
have not invited any of our young men except Van Tolliver, as 
they could not assimilate as readily as we can seem to do. But 
there will be a Mr. Roger Ellis, a friend of Colonel Dexter's, 
and Captain Silsby, of the Third, both of whom have called 
with Mrs. Dexter, and are very pleasant men. Be sure to come 
— all oj you. Ever yours, " Effie C. Oglethorpe." 

Mrs. Herndon read the note aloud to Blythe, who listened 
with sparkling eyes. 

" Shall you go, mother f " 

" No, dear ; it will be too gay for me. My party days ended 
when Nelly died. Dear ! dear ! almost the last one I ever went 
to was at Mrs. Oglethorpe's, and was given to Nelly as a bride. 
But you shall go, Blythe — ^you and papa." 

" Lucy Herndon, do you mean what you say ? " 

It was the grandmother who spoke. Pale and silent as a 
spectre, she had glided in and stood by Blythe's side a worn,wan 
figure, by the side of which youth and beauty had a cruel look. 

" Why, yes, mother," said Mrs. Herndon. " I do think it 
time that Blythe should see a little more of the world than 
Yariba affords. These may be very desirable acquaintances." 

" So that is how you feel about it ! " — the thin hand on 
which the restless diamond flashed touched and covered the open 
portrait on her bosom — " and I look on every Yankee that lives 
as my son's murderer ; their hands are stained with his blood !" 

"Oh, mother, I am sure it is wrong to feel so ! Why do you 
not talk to Mr. Shepherd about it ? " 

"Mr. Shepherd — and what new thing could that time- 
serving man tell me ? That is a weak thought, Lucy — but you 
were always weak." 

" I'm sure I was strong enough to let my husband go to the 
war." 

" You let him because you could not help yourself. He had 
my blood in his veins, and thanks to that he made a good fight. 
I gave all I had— one son's life-*-and night and (lay I prayed — 
prayed as the women all over our land were doing — to a God 
whose promises we trusted. But we were conquered; and 
never, never, so long as life holds in this feeble body shall 
another prayer cross my lips." 

" Mother ! what are you saying ? " cried Mrs. Herndon, 
with a half-frightened look. 
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"If there had been a God/' she said, drearily, " He would 
have heard — He would have been just — He would have spared 
His people/' 

^^ I dare say Napoleon was right when he said that the Lord 
was on the side of the biggest battalions/' said Blythe, flippantly. 

Mrs. Herndon looked from her daughter's young, pettish 
face, to the fixed, cold one beside it, and sighed. 

''Blythe, you wring my heart by your irreverent way of 
speaking. And, mother, don't you sec how wrong it is to speak 
as you do before the child ? " 

The old lady seemed not to hear the question, but turned to 
her grand-daughter. '' Emma Blythe/' said she, with a slight. 
Solemn gesture, " I have something to say to you. I suppose it 
is natural for the young to desire a gay life. I have often 
heard you longing for a winter in New Orleans. I will give you 
one, if you will promise me to have nothing to do with these 
army people, no matter how eagerly your friends may take them 
up." 

''But, grandmother, I do not understand—" 

The grandmother held up her hand, upon which the diamond 
that seemed part of herself had sparkled as far back as Blythe*s 
memory could reach. 

" You know, Blythe, what this is to me. My husband put 
it on my finger sixty years ago. It is all that is left to me. But 
I will give it to you — ah, gladly, as I sent my boys to fight for 
their country ! It is valuable. It shall be sold, and the money 
is yours for a winter in the most beautiful city in the world." 

"Why, grandmother!" cried Blythe, half annoyed, half 
touched. " As if I would let you sell your ring ! No ; I can 
give up this party. I suppose I shall live through the disappoint- 
ment." 

But she turned to the window to hide sudden, swift tears. 
" I never wanted anything so much in all my life," she thought. 

" We will refer the whole matter to your father," said her 
mother ; " what he says about it is sure to be right," 

As it happened, Mr. Herndon had met Mrs. Oglethorpe in 
town before he came home, and had accepted her verbal iiivi* 
tation. Besides this, he prided himself on being a man of 
reason without prejudices, and was really pleased at the thought 
of making new and agreeable acquaintances. He was not a 
man to be turned from a purpose by any woman's entreaty ; and 
to his mother's sad little prayer that Blythe at least should stay 
at home, he returned a good-humoured but firm negative. So 
it was decided that Blythe should go. She felt guilty to be so 
glad, and considerately turned her face from her grandmother, 
that she might not see its rosy blush and smile when the 
important question was settled. 

In the afternoon Betty Page ran in glowing with excitement. 

" Have you had a note from Mrs. Oglethorpe? " she began. 

"Yes; and I see that you have had one too," said Mrs. 
Herndon, laughing. 

" Shall you go. Miss Lucy ? " 

'* Oh no, I am too old. I have got used to running in the 
ruts, and it would jar me to pieces to get out of them. But 
Blythe and her father will go." 

'' I think it shameful of Miss Effie Oglethorpe ! " cried 
Betty. ''Of course, every one will take them up now." 

" But I suppose you won't go, of course," said Blythe, slyly. 
' Perhaps I shall.* 

Oh yes, Betty, I would if I were you," said Mrs. Herndon. 
" Get what pleasure you can while you are young enough to 
enjoy it/' 
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"Pleasure /" cried Miss Betty, scornfully. " I hope, Miss 
Lucy, you don't think I would go for pleasure ! But there are 
two reasons — ^" 

" Let us have them." 

" For one thing, mamma says it will never do to slight Mrs. 
Oglethorpe's invitation — that I may be left out some time when 
it won't be pleasant ; and you know she does give the nicest 
parties of anybody in Yariba. However, I pay no attention to 
this/' said Betty loftily. "I am independent, and don't run 
after my Lady Oglethorpe, as other folks do." 

" But your other reason ? " 

" Is this : There is a Captain Silsby in the Third, who, I 
take it, is a very conceited jackanapes, and Mrs. Oglethorpe has 
invited him. He has, it seems, so fine an opinion of his o\^'n 
sense that he thinks himself qualified to pronounce judgment 
on people of whom he knows nothing. Tom Tolliver heard him 
talking to that silly little Mrs. Dexter about Southern girls. He 
said that they were as pretty as Christmas dolls, and about as 
wise ; that he had never met one capable of shining in cultured 
Northern circles. What do you think of that ? " 

Both Blythe and her mother thought very ill of it, Southera 
matron and Southern maids exchanged glances that would hare 
reduced Captain Silsby to the condition of a withered leaf had 
he fallen under their fire. 

What impertinence ! " cried Blythe. 
What ignorance ! " said her mother. 
It's only a case of sour grapes,'* said Betty. " Southern 
doors haven't opened to him as freely as he wished." 

" He can't meet anywhere a more elegant woman than Effic 
Oglethorpe," said Mrs. Herndon judicially; "and I do hope, 
girls, that you will feel the responsibility resting on you, and 
do credit to your country." 

'*That is why I want to go," said Betty, with delightful 
ingenuousness*—" to let him see what one little town can do in 
the way of girls.*' 

" Will your mother go ? " 

" No ; you know she never goes anywhere/' 

" Blythe and Mr. Herndon will call by for you, then,*' 

"I was just going to ask if they would. Now the great 
question is. What shall we wear ? Do you think my old black 
silk would do trimmed up with mamma's black lace, and with 
fresh ruches and roses ? " 

" Why, yes } but why do you wear black in the summer? " 

" Because I look thinner in it than in anything else. I 
don't want them to think me as big as Mount Sano. Now, 
Blythe, what shall you wear ? " 

" I think," said she, laughing, "that I am thin enoiiph to 
venture on my white muslin." 

" Oh, Blythe I you know we shall go into the room together." 

" Yes." 

" Then don't wear white. We shall look like a hearse I " 

" I haven't anything else that will do." 

" I don't care for you to wear your white muslin," said Mrs. 
Herndon, with unwonted energy. " It is a short, shabby thing. 
I have always said that you should open Nelly's trunk some 
dav. You shall do it now." 

" Oh, mother ! " cried Blythe, with a thrill in her voice. 

Mrs. Herndon got up, and moved restlessly about the room. 

" She was just your height and complexion," she said, 
gently. " It will bring her back to me to see you in her pretty 
dresses. Perhaps it has been wrong to keep them from you so long. 
But she had worn them ; she had been— so happy in them.'' 
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NEW BOOKS. 

For Per civ al. By Margaret Velef . In Three Volumes. (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 15, Waterloo Place.) Imperfect creatures as we 
are, even virtues in perfection are too much for us. Justice is not 
jastice unless mingled with a little mercy, and truth is even repulsive 
if unaccompanied by a little of the same leaven. The hero of the 
novel before us errs in too strict a devotion to truth. Grentle as his 
nature was, this devotion rendered him so severe to those about him, 
that the girl who loves him with her whole heart is afraid to marry 
him. " If we were alone together always, I should die." He, poor 
fellow, is astonished that she should be afraid of him, and deeply 
wounded that she thinks him stern. And he is hard, not only to 
her. He b quite as stern, in a different way, to his old grandfather, 
who loves him and looks wistfully for some token of affection. But 
Percival, for the very feason that he knows it is expected of him, 
cannot give it. Pride prevents him. Again, when he is very poor, 
and wants money to help the girl he loves, he thinks of writing for a 
loan to an old friend, ** but he felt doubtful whether he should like 
Godfrey Hammond quite as well when he should have asked and 
leoeived this service at his hands." A repulsive character, this hero ? 
Not at all. A gentle, lovable nature, simple and self-sacrificing, doing 
DoWe things without thinking them noble, but desperately proud, 
jod fanatically exalting truth above all things. The story opens 
ddightfully, introducing us to our principal personages at once, and 
not lingering on the threshold of necessary introductions, as too many 
stories do. We shall not even sketch the plot. Preferring our milk 
nnskimmed ourselves, we should.be sorry to take the cream off that 
of our readers. Suffice it to say, that the story is decidedly clever, 
the dialogue particularly good, and the characters so well drawn as to 
suggest the idea that they are all from the life. The authoress skil- 
fully engages our affections for Percival, and retains them for him, 
eren through the lingering death-bed scene, where his intense love of 
truth makes him so barbarously cruel to the girl who has loved him 
so mnch. The vulgar surroundings and wretchedness of his life 
when his grandfather dies, are drawn with almost painful distinctness. 
One feels, and sympathizes with, his repulsion towards it. The 
episode of the blue vase is cleverly told. 

The authoress is not wanting in a sense of humour. Witness her 
description of Miss Crauford's drawing-room, transcribed below. 
Miss Crauford herself being most pathetically drawn. As to Judith, 
she is meant to be admirable, but we infinitely prefer Sissy, and are 
inclined to quarrel with Percival for not doing the same. This is the 
only instance in which Miss Veley's pen has failed to write her will. 
We respect Judith, but we should not care to know her. We almost 
like poor Lydia better. The following extracts will give our readers 
some idea of the style of this brightly- written novel, which is re- 
freshing to the reviewer, who has to wade through so much dulness : — 

There was a great deal of worsted work, and still more crochet. Everything 
that could possibly stand on a mat, stood on a mat, and other mats lay disconso- 
lately about, waiting, as cabmen wait, for a fare. Each piece of furniture was 
carefully arranged with a view to supporting the greatest number of antimacassars. 
There were screens, cushions, penwipers. Bertie calculated that Miss Crauford's 
drawing-room might yield several quarts of beads. 

• •••••• 

** So you have a new , is he a young footman or an aged page ? " 

**0h, you mean George," said Mrs. Middleton. ** He is rather young, but I 
hope hell do." 

"I don't think he will,'' «aid Percival. 

"Why not? He is a good, steady lad, and his mother is a widow and very 
badly off. I really think I have seen clumsier boys," said the kind old lady. 

** I think he does his best," said Sissy. 

** I fear he does ; there might be some hope of him if he were doing his worst. 
1 wonder if you wouH speak up for him. Sissy, if you knew how very narrowly 
you escaped a ddugc of bread sauce* I assure you 1 was in a perfect agony of 
ipprehcnsion*— " 

" How very good of yon I ** 

" — Lest there should be none left for me ! And after that I noticed him a 
little more. H© halts between two opinions, and before doing the slightesfthing 



he tries to work it out in all its possible consequences. Meanwhile, he doesn't 
wait, and we do.'* 

"He is dreadfully afraid of Duncan," said Mrs. Middleton* 
" So I perceived. And to crown all," said Percival, "he is one of those un- 
fortunate people who cannot meditate freely unless their mouths are hanging open. 
I don't think you'll break him of that, and if you tied it up, it might suggest 
mumps." 

One may have a great liking— nay, something warmer than liking — for one's 

companions in endless idle iUe-h-tUes^ but they are perilous, neyertheless. Some 

day the pale ghost — weariness, ennuiy dearth of ideas, I hardly know what its 

true name is— comes into the room to see if the atmosphere will suit it, and sits 

down between you. You caimot see the colourless spectre, but are conscious of a 

slight exhaustion in the air. Everything requires a little effort — to breathe, to 

question, to answer, to look up, to appear interested. You feel that it is your 

own fault, perhaps; you would gladly take all the blame, if you could only take all 

the burden. Perhaps the failing is yours, but it is your fault only as it is the fault 

of an electric eel that, after many shocks, his power is weakened, and he wants to 

be left alone to recover it. . . . It is a terrible thing to feel one's heart sink 

suddenly when one's friend pauses for a moment in the doorway, as if about to 

return. One thinks, if weariness cannot be kept at bay in the society of those we 

love, where can we be safe from the cold and subtle blight ? 

* 41 41 « » « * 

When a girl is conscious of being helpless and alone, the temptation to find a 
refuge in a marriage built on something less than love may assail her with almost 
irresistible force. Esteem, gratitude, implicit trust—will not these suffice? 
Surely they must. There is nothing to alarm her in the life-long pledge ; the one 
thing that she desires is to feel that her refuge is lasting and secure. She weighs 
his kindness, not againfit the joy of perfect marriage, but against the sadness of 
her lonely life. 

i Bress, By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan & Co.). This book 
forms part of the " Art at Home " Series, of whicb two volumes 
have already appeared. In her introduction Mrs. Oliphant remarks 
that the subject of dress is difficult to treat practically 5 and it must 
be acknowledged that at the present moment the difficulty is 
increased by the absence of the fixed rules that usually order our 
attire. A revolution is taking; place. Everyone may dress accord* 
ing to her own idea of art. The results of this freedom are various 
— some highly ludicrous, others delightful in a great degree. The 
gift of taste is not, perhaps, uncommon — but more than good taste 
is needed to dress well. If a sense of the fitness of things be 
lacking, good taste will not compensate for its absence. Acquaint- 
ance with the habits of society is also necessary. Perfect reliance 
on either on^'s own taste, or that of one's modiste is another indis- 
pensable condition of dressing thoroughly well. These qualifications 
are rarely united in one person ; consequently, when all rules of 
guidance are removed, the amount of bad dressing that prevails 
becomes distressing. 

There can be no more perfect instance of taste in dress than Miss 
Ellen Terry, the delightful actress of the Lyceum, and late of the 
Court Theatre. This amounts positively to genius in her case. 
With a few yards of flowered chintz, she produces an effect — a 
picturesqueness — that many a lady with a yearly account of thousands, 
chez Madame Rosalie, has never even dreataied of. But such a gift 
is uncommon indeed. Mrs. Oliphant appears to acknowledge the 
prevalence of bad taste and unsuitability in her dress 5 but she does so 
without in the least endeavouring to suggest any means of improve- 
ment. On the contrary, she finds fault with every reform that has been 
attempted. She appears to be influenced by a kind of fatalism on 
the subject : *' What Worth says is to be, will be.** She does not 
even advise us to rebel 5 she recommends that '^snip of the scissors 
that is to cut the tapes of our tightly tied-in dresses," apparently 
unconscious of the fact that the "snip'* was made, the skirts loosened, 
and by Worth's own mandate, months ago. She deplores the 
^'going-out *' of short walking dresses j the fact beiag that none but 
short dresses for walking have been made by good dressmakers for 
months — ever since the openipg of the Paris Eshibitton, in fact. 
The whole book bears signs of having been Undertaken unwillingly, 
executed under protest, as it were, " This high mystery (dress)," 
says Mrs« Oliphant, in her introductory chapter, '' ought to have had 
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an interpreter more sure of her own opinions^ and possessed of a 
more elevated creed, than I can hoast of." This want of self-con- 
fldenee pervades the work. To set this gifted lady to write a book 
iin dress, is like making a nightingale draw water, as the little 
trained sparrows do. But it has this good effect — the production of 
a pleasant, gracefully written volume of chit-chat on a subject that 
will always be interesting as long as the human race wears clothes. 
The few opinions expressed are those of a lady of refinement — wit- 
ness the extract which we make further on 5 and Mrs. Oliphant's 
purity of diction and pleasant style throw a charm over those por- 
tions of the work devoted to the history of " Clothes," and the 
delightful chapter on what the poets have had to say about dress. 
The illustrations are not happy. The ladies are in nearly every case 
of forbidding countenance j though this may have been intentionally 
done, so as to point a moral, as the subjects chosen for illustration 
are usually of faults iii dress. 

On page 71, for instance, we are shown a lady wearing modern 
dress and a frightful scowl. The latter may be meant to indicate 
suffering caused by her exaggerated state of ''tied-in-ness^j while 
the real fish-wife, and her very bad fashionable imitation, on page 89, 
look as though they were engaged in executing the recriminatory 
duet from Madame Angot. After being thus critical it is only fair 
to give a few extracts to show that even into the discussion of dress 
Mrs. Oliphant imports her own pleasant and cultivated manner ;— 

There is nothing in costume so attractive as that which is peculiar to an in- 
dividual. **My mother always wore it," you will hear a full-grown— nay, still 
more pathetic, an old — man or woman say, with a glistening in their eyes» What- 
ever it might happen to be — shawl, or ribbon, or sober gown, what tenderness 
gathers about it ; what poetry collects around it by this link of personal use I The 
twist of a braid of hair 5 the fall of a curl ; the fashion of a knot of ribbon, is 
through all the world sacred to somebody through this speU. "I got this lor you ; 
it is your colour.*' Where could there be a prettier compliment? Our loves and 
our likings thus appropriate and beautify the commonest things. Even the saddest 
of us may wear our rue with a difference that will give it interest in some other 
age. 

The woman who lets her gown trail through the dust behind her will, in all 
likelihood, not be even a pretty housemaid. She will belong to a class more 
independent, less well-mannered, with more money to spend. It is doubtful even 
whether she will be a dressmaker, for dressmakers have a greater respect for the 
dresses which cost them so much labour. But one thing is certain — that she will 
not be a lady, and on this point we speak without hesitation or doubt. 

Looking Back} a Memory of Two Lives. By Mary E. Shipley. 
(Seeley, Jacksow, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street, 1879.) 
'* Looking Back '' has evidently been written specially for girls, so 
carefully has everything of ah exciting or sensational nature been 
avoided, and so constrained the haudling of the only *^ fast " cha- 
racter in the book — Bertha Percival. We are told that this young 
lady is fast, but the " fastness '* is not allowed to appear in her 
words or actions. She certainly makes a runaway marriage, without 
the smallest apparent reason why she should not have been married 
at home, with bridesmaids, trousseau, and wedding breakfast. A 
slight vulgarity in her forms of expression cannot be considered 
indicative of " fastness,*' for it pervades the book more or less. This 
too great carefulness prevents the various characters from standing 
out individually^ and robs the heroine herself of any particular 
interests The good point about it is that the book may, with perfect 
safety, be placed in the hands of the youngest girl. The only risk 
she will run in its perusal is that of falling asleep over it. The 
amount of detail int9 which the authoress enters is surprising, and 
can be accounted for only on the supposition that the events were 
really those of the early life of the writer. Otherwise, one cannot 
imagine her writing so much in detail without weariness. The 
happiest part of the book is that which deals with the childhood of 
the hero and heroine. The manner in which the little lady proposes 
lo her futur is quaintly told : " Oh, don't you wish we could be 
married, Stephen ? How nice it would be to go quite away from 



Aunt Monica and Miss Minchin's boots ! It would be such fun. 
You should paint pictures like those in the dining-room at home, 
and I could dress my dolls, and never hem any more dusters." To 
which resumS of the duties of the menage, the bridegroom replies, 
*' Of course, you^are going to be my little wife some day, and then 
won't we make lots of toffee." 

As we have remarked above, the book is a perfectly safe and harm- 
less volume to choose for Sunday School or other prizes. The heroine 
is a very ordinary girl, inclined to think her experiences peculiar to 
herself. One might as well, for instance, lay claim to the measles 
as a special disease peculiar to oneself, as imagine that the restless 
craving of girlhood for something to do, something to happen, variety 
in life, is one's own private and particular experience. The religious 
element, however, pervades the book, and in this fact will be found 
condonement for many small errors. 

Half- Hours with My Girls ; or, ** Talks ahoui Anything.'' By Lady 
Baker (Amy Marryat), Author of ** Friendly Words for Our Girls," 
** Lays for the Little Ones," &c. (Hatchards, Piccadilly, 1879). 
In her introduction Lady Baker dedicates this book to the Associates 
and Members of the Girls' Friendly Society, an Association which 
has been noticed in an earlier number of our Journal. Brightly 
written, dotted here and there with anecdotes, steered clear of 
dulness and prolixity, these *' talks" are thoroughly calculated to 
reach the class for whom they are intended, and to do them good. 
** Nobody's Work, and Who is to Do It," is an excellent specimen. 
The talk *' On Sweethearts'' will be read with interest by every girl. 
A slight thread of narrative runs through the book, serving to make 
the talk seem more real^ and those who take interest in their servants, 
and like to have them with them occasionally for a gentle, serious 
talk, will find the volume of very great assistance. 

Maidens of Scripture. By M. E. Townsend. (Hatchards, Picca- 
dilly, 1879.) T^^^s small volume is dedicated to the Members of the 
Girls' Friendly Society, of which, we believe, Mrs. Townsend is 
Hon. Secretary. Lessons applicable to daily life are drawn from the 
history of each Bible Maiden, but not in the *^ preachy,** dictatorial 
manner which is so painfully usual in matters of this kind, and which 
so entirely nullifies a good effect. Mrs. Townsend addresses her 
audience as though she loves them and cares for them, and this will 
win her way to the hearts of girls who are too often rendered defiant 
and distrustful of efforts tp benefit them, by the want of tact of those 
who approach them with like intent. The price of the volume is is. 
and IS. 6d., according to binding, and it will be found both a useful 
and a pleasant aid to those who like to read with their servants or 
other employees. 

Alassvo and its Climate : The New Station for Invalids on the Italian 
Riviera. By Dr. Joseph Schneer, of the I. R. University of Vienna. 
(Turin: Hermann Loescher. Price is.) In his preface. Dr. 
Schneer tells us that for the last few years he has devoted all his 
energies to the study of climatology, and having been struck, three 
years ago, with the excellent climate of the Bay of Alassio, he took 
up his abode there, and has remained ever since. The result of his 
studies is a conviction that to draw the attention of naedical men to 
the advantages of this hitherto almost unknown part of the Riviera 
is to render a service to humanity. The Doctor gives his reasons for 
this conviction in , full, in the course of his small book, compariDg 
Alassio advantageously with Cannes, Nice, Mentone, and San Remo. 
In the height of summer, he says, the temperature there is no higher 
than in many of the health-resorts of Switzerland. Fogs are unknown, 
snow and ice rarely seen. Large quantities of ozone are in the air. 
Dr. Schneer describes a delightful spot of earth in his very German 
English, and he evidently ftels confident that Alassio is superior as 
a health-resort to every other portion of the Riviera. His language 
bears the stamp of earnest conviction equally with that of Teutonic 
origin, and its readers will admit that this is saying much. 
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"And yet he is not a fop in the hunting field," said George. 
He almost lives with Sir Charles Godwin, and they are scarcely ever 
apart. Yet, I must confess, I, like Celia, prefer Sir Charles to his 
friend. What ! we are already arrived! " she added, as the coach rattled 
over the paved court, and drew up at the door of Tower Court. The 
foot boy descended, link in hand, and the tired party gladly entered, 
and quickly retired, worn out by pleasure and excitement. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On' Christmas morning it was the custom ol Sir Hugh's household 
to attend the service at the little village church, and to devote the 
remainder of the day, to the enjoyment of the merry-making usual 
to the season. 

The three cousins walked together to the church, the girls 
wrapped in warm furs, Phyllis's bdng costly sable, and Celia's grey hood 
and long, loose coat, being bordered with a simple grey fur. As they 
walked quickly over the crisp white snow, through the park, Phyllis 
stopped to pluck from a holly bush a sptj^y of its bfight scarlet 
berries, she carried it in her hand for some paces, when the sharp 
lewes pricking her fingers she stuck it amid the ostrich feathers which 
covered her large, satin -lined hat. 

The little churchyard was filled with village-folt — the women and 
girls in their red cloaks and hoods, farmers with their families, and 
Sir Hugh's almshouse pensioners, one and all anxious to be the first 
to greet the Squire's family and wish them a merry Chfistmas. Celia 
and her companions nodded and smiled to the assembly, stopping to 
iDqoire after one man's wife, an old woman's good man, and a thifd 
one's child, and inviting many to come to the house for the gifts of 
food and clotliing Lady Tower was ^(mi to dispense at Yule-tide. 

She and Sir Hugh arriving in their coach, the whole assemblage 
went into the little church, the Squire's family entering their high, 
square pew, curtained all round, having a table in the centre, and a 
small fire-grate at one end. 

The old parson^ in his bag-wig and fusty black cassock, came 
smiling from the little vestry, bowing to fcis patron's family as he 
took his place in the high reading-desk. 

The service commenced, and Celia sang the hymns and psalms 
with pleasure, though it was to the accompaniment of Gaffer Green's 
flute and old Miles Harvey's fiddle. 

A nudge from George made her look up, iftd seeing him point to 
the other side of the church, she saw with amazement the unwonted 
apparition of two gentlemen in Farmer Hodge's pew. A second 
glance showed her, they were tto others than Sir Charles Godwin 
and Squire Enrol. The former reading with great attention from the 
farmer's big prayer-book, while his companion stared round the 
church, ogled the pretty girls, and took snuff, visibly and audibly. 

Celia was at a loss to account for their pppeafance at the quiet 
village church, but thinking that perhaps the fame of Parson Field's 
discourses had reached their eafS, she thought no tfflwe on the matter, 
but again turned her mind to the long prosy sermon. Having 
expounded to his parishioners, the Mih. and last head ol his long dis- 
course. Parson Field descended from his pulpit, and advancing to Sir 
Hugh's pew, greeted him with good wishes for the season, which Sir 
Hugh answered by the time-honoured custom of inviting the parson 
and his niece to the Christmas dJftner at Tower Court. 

Coming out of church, Celia saw with pleasure, that her brother 
was conversing with the two visitors, and on their advancing to pay 
their respects to the other members of the family. Sir Hugh begged 
them to return with him to Tower Court, which invitation they 
gladly accepted — Lady Tower, with Phyllis and Celia, riding home in 
the coach, and the gentlemen walking through the snowy woods. 
The old hall at Tower Court had been made gay with wreaths of 



evergreens and bright holly boughs, from the middle of the oak ceiled 
roof, hung a huge bunch of mistletoe, and on the burnished steel 
dogs lay the blazing yule log. The two girls ran quickly upstairs to 
adorn themselves for the evening's amusement ; Celia's cheeks were 
bright with an unusual colour, for was not Sir Charles Godwin going 
to stay for the dancing on purpose to renew the pleasure he had felt 
at the ball in being her partner, he had said so, when (reorge had 
apologized to him for the rough country manners, so different to those 
he had been used to in London. Surely her new gown could not be 
too gay for such a day as this, so Celia drew from the chest the pretty 
grey sarcenet gown with its knots of rose-coloured satin, and then 
her cousin s gift of the white lace tucker and falling ruffles would 
look so well with the new gown ; and Celia finally drew from the 
little japanned case the pearl necklace, and hesitatingly clasped its 
shining rows round her white throat, fearing her mother would think 
her too fine for the occasion. Phyllis came to her cousin's room, and 
saw, with an amused smile, how Celia flushed as Phyllis cried, 

'* Why, child, one would think you were bent on a conquest to- 
night. Nay, do not take off your necklace ; it suits you well. And 
your lace cap too, with the cherry ribbands gives you a good finish." 

Phyllis herself was dressed in a plum-coloured gown, enlivened 
with bunches of scarlet ribband, and in her hair she had placed the 
holly spray from her hat. The two cousins having inspected each 
othef's dfess, as all girls do, went downstairs, to await the arrival 
of some of their neighbours, who were to join in the day's 

festivities. 

.After the dinner, with its usual dishes and accompaniments was 
finished, the whole party entered the hall, which was lighted by the 
huge fire and a few hoops of candles, which shone brightly against 
the polished oak panels and newly-waxed floor. Already the village 
fiddler and his companion with a horn, were seated at one end of the 
room, each armed with his instrument of music and a huge flagon oi 

spiced ale. 

Sir Hugh, leading his wife to the top of the room, gave the signal 
to the others to take their places for a country dance j the long lines 
down the hall, were quickly formed. Next to Lady Tower and Sir 
Hugh stood Phyllis and George, and after them came some country 
squire with his pretty partner in orange taffetas 5 next stood Celia, who 
had been rejoiced to declare herself engaged to Sir Charles Godwin, 
when Squire Errol came to ask her to be his partner. 

But pretty Dolly Field, the parson's niece, was not so hard to 
please as Celia, and now stood smiling with pleasure at having so fine 
a gentleman as Squire Errol, for her partner. The servants stood at 
the lower end of the hall, for on this night. Sir Hugh insisted on all 
joining in the dances. Old Miles and his companion, enlivened by the 
hot ale, struck up the first notes of the dance, growing more and more 
h»«pifiting as the couples showed more liveliness, and finally ended 
«mid shouts of laughter and clapping of hands, as the old bailiff and 
his portly partner, slid along the polished floor and came to a sudden 

downfall. 

Dance succeeded danc^, till at last the spirits of the whole com- 
pany, combined with the music and laughter, caused even Lady 
Tower to smile graciously on all, and consent with alacrity to. her 
husband's wish that they should dance the last as well as the first 
dance together. 

Sir Hugh and his wife went through the dance with stately grace, 
bent on showing the younger people how dancing was done in their 
day. Many were the courtly bows and profound curtseys. Lady 
Tower smiled as her thoughts went back to the days when she had 
been the beauty of many a fashionable assembly, and she remembered 
how she had first seen her husband, and had been struck by the grace 
with which he performed the minuet and gavotte. But soon their 
turn was completed, and as she swept her last curtsey her husband 
stooped and kissed her still comely cheek beneath the mistletoe. 
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Chaptbr II. — Continued. 

EVELINE looked at him in bewildered astonishment with 
her soft wide-opcned eyes. She thought he was in jest, and 
her lips were ready to part in a half-frightened laugh. But the 
artist had lost his head, and saw nothing before him but his 
model. " Bend down your head again as you did before/' he 
cried, " it was supremely beautiful ! Pray, do as I say. I am 
quite in earnest. Only one moment, I shall have it on the 
paper in an instant.'' 

He drew out his note-book with trembling hands, but 
Eveline, scared and bewildered, seemed on the point of flight. 
With a frantic gesture of entreaty, Beda dashed towards the 
maiden, but at the sudden touch of his outstretched hand, a 
swift frown crossed her girlish brow, she shrank from him with 
an angry cry, and dashed with arrow-like speed into the house. 

The door closed with a sharp and fateful clap in Beda's face. 
He stood there as if suddenly roused from a dream, unable to 
grasp what had happened. A chord had been rudely snapped, 
and its eerie vibrations still thrilled on through his heart. He 
saw all things double as in a giddy intoxication ; he seemed to 
hold in his hand a crystal vase, which yet at the same moment 
lay in hopeless ruin at his feet. What was within him ? what 
without ? He felt sinking in deadly faintness. 

To rush after the flying girl was the first blind impulse of 
his heart. But alas ! blind impulse is the privilege of the 
brute creation alone. For man it does not exist. Within the 
very impulse itself lurks the germ of consciousness, and at the 
first token of its presence he stopped short. What is his aim ? 
To speak to her and explain all with carefully chosen words. 
But words are wholly useless. At least, that lesson has been 
brought home to him. How beautifully he had discoursed 
about Tobias and the artist's use of models, when he was 
drawing the old man, and how readily he had thought him- 
self understood. But it was all illusion. Townsfolk and 
countryfolk measure the importance of words by such a diffe- 
rent standard. The townsman is positively convinced by an 
eloquent speaker; the countryman listens to him, partly from 
respect, partly from pleasure, at the measured tuneful flow of 
his speech, which is to him a rare and dainty treat, but all 
the while he holds fast to his stubborn convictions, which are 
not to be stirred by words. 

Beda learnt the truth too late. He had now lost all courage 
to trust his hopes again to the skill of his rhetoric. He felt 
that, as the homely phrase has* it, he ^'had not a word to say 
for himself; " and, with an aching heart, he wended his way 
down the hill. 

Let his heart ache as it would, his brain was busy. A 
stream of fiery thoughts rose up in protest against the humili- 
ating overthrow he had just suffered. The more conscious he 
became that his very innocence was the girl's secret ally, the 
more impetuous grew the eloquence with which he essayed in 
thoug)it to appease her and to pacify himself. 

And then it struck him — if she could only hear it ! — it would 
melt a stone ! And then — why then he did, of course, the next 
thing which would inevitably be done by any young man of 
twenty in his position — he went home and wrote, far on in the 
night, a letter of six sheets long. 

Resting from this exhausting act of youthful heroism, he 
sat watching the gleam of the evening star, and waiting for the 



tumbler of hot negus which it was his custom to take every 
evening, instead of any more solid supper. 

Near him, at the little round table under the lime-trees, sat 
two strangers ; countrymen, both of them. They had greeted 
each other with a silent nod, and soon Beda listened absently to 
the measured words with which the younger of the two con- 
tinued or closed their conversation. '' I didn't even read her 
letter," he said, "let alone answer it. I tore it up without 
opening it, and lighted my pipe with it." 

Beda turned pale. Could such things be ? Never had it 
entered into his head that such a fate could befall a written 
letter. Unopened — unread ! He rose from his seat under the 
lime-trees, and walked into the wood that skirted the back of 
the inn. He was sick at heart. 

Such a beautiful letter ! The ink scarcely yet dry, and all 
in vain ! His written, like his spoken words, a house of cards ! 

He tried to persuade himself that Eveline would not be so 
cruel as the pipe-lighting stranger. But persuasion is not 
proof, and at last he hit upon the right thing to do. He must 
deliver his letter in person. If the maiden would not deign to 
spend her time in reading his six sheets, she would at least give 
him time to say '' read this letter I " She must vouchsafe a 
response to his imploring glances, his suppliant words. Yes, 
he would carry his letter himself; and thankHil to the warning 
given by Fate just in the nick of time, he came back to the 
lime-trees. 

The next morning he set out on his mission, the letter in 
his pocket. He found the lame old grandfather ' sitting before 
the cottage door, chopping small fire-wood. At his feet lay the 
beautiful Newfoundland. The old man motioned to his visitor 
to sit down, but with a certain reluctance and constraint. 

Beda was on thorns. He tried to enter into conversation, 
hoping vainly that the peasant would invite him into the house, 
or call Eveline, or at least speak of her. Was it not self- 
evident that the visitor wanted to see the girl ? why did the old 
man pretend not to perceive his wish ? With a sinking heart, 
and carefully chosen words, Beda at length ventured to breach 
the subject. But his inquiries were crowned with little success. 
Question and answer ran pretty nearly as follows : 

" Our Eveline ? oh, she has gone to sec her cousin." 

" Where is that ? " 

" Oh, a long way from here.^ 

" Mav I ask where ? " 



*' Surely. About ten mile off^.^ 

Two or three such ventures fared equally ill, the peasant's 
slow mixture of simplicity and cunning turned them all aside. 
The last question, when was she coming back ? fell altogether 
to the ground, for at that moment the forester stepped out of 
the cottage. 

Beda forced himself to stay where he was for a short 
time longer, lest it should be seen too clearly that he was 
yielding to the power of repulsion exercised by this new 
comer; but when he considered that he had suflSciently studied 
appearances, he took his leave, and carried his letter in his 
pocket down the hill. 

The following day he repeated his visit, with a hope which 

had dwindled almost to nothing. This time the house was 

empty, the doors and windows fast closed. His paradise was 

lost before it was won ; his bud of hope blighted before its 

blossoming. "Away!" cried the closed homestead, in mute 

and pitiless eloquence. 

And he obeved, smarting with that wounded pride and 
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bitterness of heart which is so near akin to tender sensitive- 
ness. 

He shrank from returning to the village. The thought of 
undergoing the scrutiny of his fellow-men was a hell to him. 
He was in that frame of mind which imperiously demands 
solitude, or, as the thing which most closely resembles solitude, 
the intercourse with absolute strangers. What misery he 
foresaw in a future life passed at his brother^s side! How 
could he hide his mortification and his wretchedness ? And 
still mo'^e, how could he betray them ? Could he confess — and 
above all to him who had brought the sorrow upon him? 
For, after all, it wis his brother who had misled him, it was he 
who had su^rgested the unlucky idea of the Madonna picture. 
Beda felt a secret grudge lurking in his heart. He felt also its 
supreme injustice, but what has justice to say in such a case ? 
Causes may be blameless, but they have none the less brought 
about their results ; and Beda is conscious of a covert repulsion 
from his brother. 

And yet, when the two met in the evening, as if to laugh to 
scorn all human probabilities, it was with much good-humoured 
merriment. For Firmin greeted his brother with a kindly 
laugh as he handed to him an opened letter. 

"You young hypocrite!'' he exclaimed; "not a word to 
me of the grand conquests you make! Here is a letter from 
Adelkam Castle, delivered in person by an imposing man- 
servant, who asks far and wide after two wandering artists in 
the Langenthal. Of course, I opened the letter and read it, 
but it IS not meant for me. So come, make a clean breast of 



It.'' 

" It's all right," answered Beda ; and he related his little 
adventure at the railway station. 

" Hear the accomplished lady-killer!" exclaimed his brother; 
'^ what lordly indifference, what discreet silence ! But read your 
letter, and you will see that if you are letting drop the golden 
opportunity, other people are awake and expectant, as this 
document testifies. Your fair lady discharges her debts, and 
addresses you as follows— 

" 'Sir, — "Adelkam Castle will not fly away," you said. But 
I wait in vain within the solid walls of my massive towers for 
you to fulfil the spirit of your words and send to me some less 
vague address than that which you gave me at our hasty 
meeting. Two wandering artists ! I am now going to try 
whether the intelligence of the messenger whom I have selected 
will succeed in acquitting my debt, even with such defective 
instructions for his guide. I have also entrusted my thanks 
for your chivalrous aid and courtesy to the same horny hand, 
since, alas ! 1 am deprived of the opportunity of offering them 
myself by word of mouth. — Faithfully yours, 

" ' HiRLANDA VON AdELKAM.'" 

Firmin read aloud this letter with all the expression which 
he found in it, and not content with that, he read between the 
lines, with many half-laughing comments. "A pretty antithesis, 
my child, is it not ? On the one side, the horny hand, on the 
other the rosy lips. Of course, she does not say that, she 
merely says, ' by word of mouth ; ' but then she deplores her 
inability to offer her thanks, and the one line explains the 
other. The whole letter is made up of two parts. A slight 
irritation that you have been so neglectful, and a prettily trans- 
parent wish to forgive your negligence. But now it is for you 
to take the initiative. It is perfectly intelligible, and not at all 
to your discredit that you should have shown no undue hurry 



about the money transaction, which forms the pretext or episode, 
which you will. Alter this letter that scruple is out of place 
and you have nothing to do but pack up directly, and pay your 
respects to the fair lady of Adelkam Castle.''* 

" And so I will ! " cried Beda, flushing ; '' you arc right, a 
thousand times over." 

The opportunity of escape presented itself at the desired 
moment. Away from this place, from the eyes of men whose 
glances are barbed with ironical triumph to the shelter of a 
woman's heart which either refuses to see, or mercifully shares 
one's pain. 

He packed his knapsack, and wandered on into the head 
valley, where Adelkam Castle rose proudly before him, throned 
on its wooded range of hills. 

'' My husband is a great sufferer, indeed, he is altogether 
bedridden. I have to devote myself to the care of his sick 
room. I hope; however, that you will not be annoyed by my 
neglect as a hostess. The steward and his wife have long 
been accustomed to represent me to my guests, and they will 
see that you want for nothing. Only you must excuse me 
if I seldom have an opportunity of inviting >ou to bear me 
com|)any. I am a sick nurse by night and by day." 

It was the lady of the Castle who spoke. She had asked 
the ycfung artist if his time were his own, and on his answering 
in the affirmative, she seemed to take it as a matter of course 
that he was within her walls not as a passing visitor, but as 
a guest. Beda, with a grateful kiss on her fair hand, accepted 
his position ; in his present circumstances, the invitation was 
a godsend. 

His eyes, with their accustomed bashfulness, had never 
looked fairly in the face of his hostess, but as they wandered 
shyly round the room, they were fascinated, almost more deeply 
than was consistent with good manners, by a cabinet portrait in 
the boudoir. With artless frankness he made known his sudden 
admiration : " Who is that angelic watercolour?" he exclaimed, 
'' that portrait on your desk ? " 

Lady Hirlanda sighed. '' It is I," she answered, with a faint 
smile; " at least, it was my old self as a girl of sixteen. Have 
the last twelve years obliterated so entirely all trace of my 
youth that even a painter cannot discover the likeness ? " 

Beda flushed scarlet. But as beautiful women have an 
inexhaustible fund of indulgence for timid, awkward youth, 
Hirlanda helped him out. 

'^ Do not be vexed with yourself," she said ; '' it is the same 
with everyone. No one sees the likeness at first, but sooner or 
later, there comes a moment when everyone fancies he sees it 
clearly." 

"The moment is come to me now," Beda vowed with 
warmth. " I must have been absolutely blind ; it is as if scales 
fell from my eyes." 

Hirlanda smiled good-humouredly. She was pleased to find 
that he could at least cross the golden bridge which she had 
built for him. 

At that moment a pistol shot rang out sharp and clear. 
The lady shuddered, and a thrill of pain and horror crosted her 
face, and transformed it into that of a stranger. It was the 
look of a soul tortured by helpless fear, and whose last effort of 
patience had been broken down. 

Happily, the old steward entered the room at that moment; 
Hirlanda had sent to summon him, immediately on fieda's 
arrival. He led the young man through a corridor, while 
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Hirlaada^ like a frightened <love^ rushed as on the wings of fear 
io an opposite direction. 

" What was that shot? *' asked Beda of his guide. 
'^ They were frightening the sparrows, maybe, in the garden,'* 
answered the old man. 

" Oh no, it came from inside the Castle,*' 
The steward shrugged his shoulders. 

Such was Beda's entrance into Adelkam Casde; a recep- 
tion singular enough to excite, but not disquieting enough to 
repel. 

The new guest was led into a room which in its size and 
splendour bore the impress of feudal magnificence, but by its 
lovely outlook and indefinable air of comfort had a pleasant 
home-like charm: it was a guest-chamber in the most hospitable 
sense of the word. 

Beda began to establish himself in his new quarters. It was 
not a long business, and then he had leisure to think of his 
position, not with satisfaction, for his heart was still very sore, 
but at least with interest. He laid down no plan for himself, 
and decided to drift on as circumstances led him day by day. 

His outward life was a very simple affair. Except for the 
old steward, whom he saw at meal times, he found himself 
quartered with the genius of solitude. His hostess kept her 
word ; she could not, it seems, devote herself to her guest. 

In the distant wing of the Castle, to which he found him- 
self consigned, the sudden pistol shot, that strange mystery of 
the place, startled him now and again, its sound veiled and 
muffled by the distance. 

It seemed as if he should have to accustom himself to it. 
The simplest explanation was that some one was practising 
pistol shooting, but then the steward would have said so. It 
was only the more significant that he should have tried to make 
it appear that it came from the garden when it was obviously 
fired from the interior of the Castle. The stern old man 
seemed resolved on principle neither to speak the plain truth 
nor to tell a direct lie. 

And thus there was present in Beda's mind a feeling of alert 

suspense, as if he were sitting at the theatre waiting for the 

rise of the curtain — a feeling which lent a certain charm to his 

loneliness, even had he required anything to reconcile him to it. 

One day the curtain rose. 

He had been a guest at the Castle for five days. When he 
looked out of his window, he saw flying from the outer turret 
a large black flag. Struck with dismay, he hastily finished his 
toilet, which was scarcely concluded before there came a 
courteous knock at his door. 

'* Come in/' he answered, eagerly. It was the old steward 
who informed him in deliberate and measured tones that in the 
course of the past night the Baron, his master^ had exchanged 
the things of time lor those of eternity. The Ca'stle was in 
m&urning. 

At the breakfast table the old man's wife Avas Beda^s only 
companion. 

iThe solemn event of the night would doubtless give the 
worthy couple much to arrange and set in order; and in order 
to leave t)iem free for their \york, Beda was prepared to hurry 
on his breakfast. But it seemed that no such haste was 
expected of him. The kindly simple Face of the old woman 
bore an unmistakable look of reflief, and after the first two or 
three words of conversation she gave free rein to her tongue, 
which nothing but the stern presence of her lord and master 
had hitherto held in check. 



^' The monster, the tyrant,'' she broke out with vehemence. 
as if every word lightened the long-concealed load at her 
heart; ''what the Lord can make of him. He only knows, but 
to mortal man be was nothing but a scourge and torment. 
Yott must have b^rd liis pistol «hots yourself, sir. That 
was his bell, if you please 1 The wretch would have a loaded 
revolver always lying by his bedside, and my poor lady had to 
fly at the sound to wait upon him. She was bound, one may 
say, hand and foot to his room. He gru4ged her every minute 
away from himyeven when he was asleep. 1 hope they will bury 
his revolver with him in his grave, the brute. But this one thing 
is certain* Let him go shooting about up yonder as much as 
he likes, he'll never get such an angel to run and wait on him 
as the one he has left behind him. Did you ever hear of such 
a thing? 'It stirs up the nerves better,' he used to say, with 
his wicked mocking laugh ; and nothing pleased him so weH as 
to see people start with fright as if a thunderbolt had fallen at 
their feet. Why, no Christian man could ever have hit on such 
a thing; and it just shows you what he was in everything. I 
need not say anything else." 

But the good sod went on saying the things which she 
need not say, and Beda heard one story after another of the 
hrutal old general, and his sweet young wife, and of all the 
dreadful scenes which had taken place in the silence of the 
stately Castle, in spite of the paradise it presented to the 
stranger's eyes. Beda's generous blood was stirred to fire and 
flame under the old woman's artless eloquence. The prctures 
which she set before him of the savage madman and h'rs 
angelic victim were painted in strong artistic colours ; his art 
fancy caught the reflection of their vividness, and With his 
fancy awoke his heart. And, therefore, of what an tieroic deed 
was this heart capable when the young painter on the day after 
the funeral, sat down and wrote the following lines : — 

"My Lady, — In a house over which a master rules, a guest 
must own him as his host^ even if he has never been' presented 
to him, and has found him almost at the point of death. I dare 
not prolong my stay within the walls. I, a young man, find 
myself now the guest of a young widow. With a sorrowful 
heart I yield to the social law whioh makes it my present duty 
to leave this hospitable house. Its walls have in these few days 
become sacred to me, and will ever daim my intensest sympathy 
and interest. You will, perhaps, my lady, allow me sometimes 
in my future life to cast a glance upon your home, and either 
from afar, or near at hand, to ask after the fate of a life for 
whose ba|]tpines6 I fihall pr^iy with all the devotion of my 
feeart." 

This admirable letter was sealed and ilesipatolied by our 
artless youth to its proper address. 

The young aaan rec^ved the following reply almost imme- 
^latety :— 

*' Sitt, — It is, perhaps, utmsual for a gentleman to instract 
a lady in the laws of propriety ; Init At any rate it 4s a sign that 
he observes thein himself, or at least imagiires that he doefe «o, 
which is very satisfactory. It is still more unusual that be 
should anticipate her in feuch k pftcerliatiy fefl^tdi^e p(nvlt, kut I 
explain it to tnyseff by the habitual right which *tten arrogame to 
themselves in this world of t)urs of taking the initiative i^i -every 
case. You are tiot the guest of a ^-oung widow.* You are the 
guest of the Castle. A house like this has pubHc duties which 
are unaflF»<Jted by private circumstances. Oar guests are reoom- 
mended to the charge of ocrr representative, and are, in fact. 
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recipients of his hospitality. They come and go whether the 
owners of the Castle are at home or no. Some are introduced 
to us personally, of some we only receive the name^ some are 
not even presented in that way. But I should be anticipating 
the experience which life has in store for one so young as your- 
self if I were to enter into further details. Besides, in point of 
fact, I was just considering whether I should stay here, or pass 
the first weeks of my widowhood with my parents. Your 
judicious advice may have helped me to make my decision. In 
any case the young widow withdraws from the young man, and 
begs that he will not allow himself to be disturbed in his present 
arrangements. "Hirlanda von Adelkam.'' 

''Which is as much as to say, in other words, that I have 
been a consummate ass,'' said Beda, ruefully, but not without a 
gleam of an artist's sense of humour. He read the letter again 
and again, and saw the enormity of his conduct shown up in 
every line. He saw it with the clear insight of an intelligence 
which at his age can exist harmlessly side by side with the most 
fathomless naivet^. 

He seized the pen to set everything right, but even as he 
took it up his newly-awakened intelligence brightened. Such 
a woman's letters are a course of training in themselves, the 
development of youth to whom they are addressed takes rapid 
strides. Beda comprehended that it was more manly to make 
his apologies in person, and the more shame-stricken he felt 
the more clearly he saw that he could not and must not shirk 
the penance. The brave lad did his duty. 

But as he stood before Lady Hirlanda with his conscious 
face, and downcast eyes, and stammering words, '^I owe a 
thousand apologies, my lady — " 

Hirianda's kind heart rose in his defence, and she interrupted 
him with a gracious smile. '^ Nay, it is I," she cried, '' who 
ought to apologise. I repented of my letter as soon as I had 
written it. I tilled it with the pin pricks of a childish irritation 
and sensitiveness, and you hs^d not deserved them. You meant 
it so well. And, indeed, I have no reason to undervalue words 
like yours : I have not often received such in my life, never 
quite such unselfish ones. Forgive me. I thank you very 
much for your kind, cordial wishes." 

And then came an hour such as only a woman's ha-nd can 
weave into our life. Beda found himself treated with a kindness 
and cordiality over which the air of the house of mourning lay 
like the soft, repressing, silver mist, which veils the sunshine, 
but yet allows it to filter through. The painter had an eye for 
contrasts and delicately-blended tones in the world of colour and 
of feeling, and he felt the full charm of this well-bred, finely- 
cultured woman, whom it became so well to sorrow and yet to 
revive under the first breath of freedom. Every tone and 
gesture was an unconscious illustration of the story of strife and 
sorrow which he had heard, and he rejoiceJ to see that her soul 
had not been crushed and degraded by its long and cruel slavery, 
that she dared with the transparent nobleness of a fine nature to 
own to herself that the world had become a different worid to 

her. 

But what measure she kept in her new freedom — it was the 

oenuine proportion of pure beauty ! He saw how death, the 
supreme event of all earthly fates, had touched her with its 
earnestness, and how, rising from death itself, blossomed the 
youuc life towards its unfettered future. The sight of Hirlanda's 
widowhood had for him an ineffable charm, but one that was 
innate in her own sweet womanhood. 

Now when her face seemed to dawn upon him as if he had 



known it from the primeval elements of time, he fdt a longing 
to see again her portrait as a girl of sixteen. But the miniature 
was no longer in its place. 

'^ Where is my beautiful water colour ? " he exclaimed, with 
more vehemence than was perhaps befitting. 
: A shadow crossed the lady's face. ^' I have let it be buried 
with my husband," she replied, scarcely as if she expected to be 
believed, but evasively, and in order that the question might 
never be repeated. 

Before four-and-twenty hours had paased away, the picture 
was in Beda's hands. 

That came to pass in this way. 

Hirlanda's maid, Apollonia, was a country girl, whose 
boundless fund of good nature to man and beast was held in 
check by no counteracting influences of tact, measure, or degree, 
and had formed the subject matter of a whole epic of sagas 
which were current in the Castle. It was one of her impulsive 
tricks which had occasioned the first meeting between Beda and 
Hirlanda. At the railway station the maid had suddenly caught 
sight of a girl in the costume of her village, and had rushed after 
her for a few minutes' gossip, during which she completely 
forgot her mistress, and allowed her duties to devolve on a 
strange young man ! 

It happened that as Beda left the boudoir after his interview 
with Hirlanda, he met this girl in the corridor, and was 
imprudent enough to say to the enfant terrible, '' Is it true that 
your mistress has allowed her portrait to be buried in her 
husband's coflSn ? It would be a terrible pity — I would give all 
I have to possess the picture." 

Apollonia giggled, and the next day Beda received the 
picture. She made no secret, but rather a boast of the fact 
that she had taken it without leave. Beda reddened, and 
stammered out that he only wanted to copy it, she should have 
it again. 

But his promise was not fulfilled, for in those days the 
young artist was not playing at art, he was living. 

The temperature at Adelkam Castle rose high and fast. 
Not because it was summer time, but because summer is the 
time for freedom, and calls her votaries into the free, open air. 

Inside the Castle etiquette ruled strictly as ever. The 
young widow dined alone in her own apartments, unless she was 
receiving visits of condolence, or had summoned the steward 
and his wife to join her. Only in the latter case was Beda of 
the party. That was the law of the Castle. 

But the garden was different. There, freedom and unre- 
straint bore undisputed sway. The two met each other 
unsought ; at any rate, if the meeting was not quite unsought, 
who could know it ? And the fair chatelaine smiled graciously 
and the painter bowed • respectfully. A courteous escort — a 
magnetic attraction. A satisfied longing in every word, and 
look, and tone ; it is such hours which give value to the whole 
day. And in the sleepless, sultry summer nights, a slight 
quiver in the watchful conscience — how much of it all was 
fancy, how much was truth? 

It was the story of a few days only. An irrepressible blossom- 
ing and growth, for not a moment is lost by the spring tide of 
Nature, or of beautiful human youth. Its whole course has 
for its goal and object the supreme crisis of its existence. 

All the world might have heard every whispered, and half- 
suppressed word uttered between the two in the shadow of the 
pine trees, for they were indifferent enough; and yet each 
word had its significance. Was it not significant in itself that 
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Hirlanda had neither gone to visit her parents^ nor summoned 
them to the Castle ? What could have occasioned the delay, 
except the wish to see Beda alone? And what could have 
occasioned that wish ? Most significant of all, was the follow- 
ing agreement. 

One day, Beda said in a light tone, whose suppressed 
earnestness almost overpowered him, ''What a refutation I offer 
to the old proverb that a three days' guest outstays his welcome. 
I have been here just three weeks to-day, and your goodness 
will not allow me to feel that I am an intruder. When I 
think of the day on which I must say good-bye, I feel as if I 
stood before a vacuum, an impossibility. It is as if I drew 
blindfold out of a lottery and must make a mistake, aS I did 
at first. Which is the right day for me to go ? I do not know 
it. Can you tell me? If you can, I implore you to give me a 
token. Yes, my lady, give me yourself a sign when I am to 
leave you/' Hirlanda looked at him half-mockingly, half- 
reproachful ly, Beda took courage, and corrected himself at 
once. '' No ! '' he cried, " let us reverse matters. Give me a 
token when you wish me to stay ! '' Then she looked at him 
again, and with a tender smile ; Beda kissed her hand. 

That day was a crisis. 

In the evening, Hirlanda walked to and fro in her chamber, 
stopped repeatedly before her mirror, and accompanied her 
restless steps with the ^ following monologue. " Disraeli 
married a wife eighteen years older than himself, and the 
marriage was a happy one. Varnhagen's wife was twelve years 
his elder, and they were happy. I am only six years older. 
Why do I feel the weight of those six years like that of an 
uneasy conscience ? Because it would be what the world calls 
an unequal match ? How can the world know what is equal 
and what unequal ? Let them know it whom it concerns.*' 

And on that same evening, Beda wrote to his brother. 
Tirmin, come to me. I have much to say to you, but the 
best is left for you to say. Come and win my bride for me. 
W^e have said to each other as much as is possible without 
risking all. Our words wander like subtle insect feet laden 
with flower dust, trying their ground, but now I think 
that I may hope. It seems to me that now a third person 
may say the last word. Come quickly.^' 

That night Hirlanda slept upon her six years, and took her 
resolution. She cast aside the superstition of the disparity in 
age, and her pulses beat in the dawning light with youthful 
quickness. She was resolved that this day should see the 
token given. 

As to what that token should be, her mind was long since 
made up. Her portrait ! For he could not have really believed 
that she had sacrificed it to the dead man who had tried to 
crush out every trace of resemblance in the model herself. 
His heart must have assured him that she had only hidden it 
to tease him, and, perhaps, to punish him a little, but that she 
had really kept it back to give herself and him the joy of a sur- 
prise at the right day and the right moment. 

The day and moment were now come. The picture on 
which his heart was all too deeply set, should be the token 
which he could not misunderstand. 

Filled with these pleasant thoughts, the beautiful mistress of 
the Castle busied herself among her jewels and trinkets in the 
search for her little picture. She was surprised not to be able 
to find it anywhere ; but she was interrupted in her search by 
the arrival of several visitors, and she put down her want of 
success to these interruptions. 



On the second day, she went to work methodically. She 
tried to recall all the alterations which had been made in the 
house since her husband's death, and she was quite uncertain 
whether she had not made things rather less orderly than she 
had found them. In vain; the picture had disappeared. 

Hirlanda was accustomed to rely upon herself in such 
matters, having little dependence on her maid, whose ideas on 
the subject of household neatness and order were far inferior 
to her own. But on the third day, when she had looked again 
through the same places, and always with the same result, she 
began to feel worn out, bewildered, and ready to cry. She 
condescended at last to ask her maid. 

Apollonia laughed all over her face. '' The young gentle- 
man has got it,'' she said ; and related everything circumstan- 
tially. 

'^ That is right,'' said Hirlanda, calmly ; '' we might have 
looked for it a long time." 

But her woman's heart and brain were busy. She passed 
the day in silence and solitude, and did not appear in the 
garden. The walls of her own room kept her thoughts in 
better order. At last she hit upon an expedient which was 
worthy of her. She sat down with a sigh, and wrote a letter. 

The three days which Hirlanda had passed in such dis- 
quiet, owing to the loss of her picture, were spent by her 
lover in equal unrest and impatience for Firmin's arrival. He 
wandered through the halls of Adelkam as if he trod on 
burning coals ; his one occupation being that of reckoning the 
earliest hour on which his brother could obey his summons. 
He could have arrived in twelve hours if he had set out at 
once; and what could delay him in business of such import- 
ance ? Why did that space of time pass by twice — three 
times ? As he walked restlessly through the garden on the 
third dav. and found his Hirlanda in none of her accustomed 
resting places, his composure forsook him altogether. Had he 
offended her ? With the timidity and uncertainty of an inex- 
perienced youth, from whom such a misgiving is never far 
away, he examined his lover's conscience, but found it clear. 
That compact of his about the sign was bold, perhaps, but she 
had smiled when she consented to it, and Beda recalled the 
sweet smile in his thought. His real crime never occurred 
to him. What could have happened ? His thoughts, busied 
in the past and engrossed in the present, had no power to 
project themselves into the future. Where was Hirlanda ? 
Why did not Firmin come? 

At last he came. 

''What has delayed you so long?" was Beda's petulant 
greeting, in the tone of one who has been kept on the rack by 
impatience and suspense, and who has no thought for anything 
outside himself. 

" Heyday 1 " cried Firmin, " do you think the whole world 
has nothing else to do but to win Adelkam Castle for your lord- 
ship ? To speak the truth, however, I own that your marriage 
of love and fortune is a masterpiece for which I should never 
have given you credit ; but still, we are artists after all, and there 
are other masterpieces which lie nearer to our hearts. Yours 
will last at longest to your golden wedding day, and then no 
living soul will care about it, but the painter's golden wedding 
day is reckoned by centuries. Look here, and see what I have 
done. Help me to unpack it ; it is only the coloured sketch, of 
course ; the large picture is safe in the village inn yonder ; but 
you are a painter too, and you can read my thoughts from the 
sketch." 



6» 
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HQME AND HOMEWORK FOR YOUNG ENGLISHWOMEN. 

BY JULIA CHANPLER. 

FART XIIL— PICKtING, PRESERVING, &c. 
T>ICKLING — Suppose w« pickle a few osiofiSy wakuats^ caol! flowers, 
-^ mushroooBS, and cabbage^ Home pickle — -really home noade — is 
usually much thought of, as it is considered, aod undoubtedly is, far 
more wholesome than the majority of bought pickles. Bein^, how- 
ever, prevented from having a pickling bout, we may with perfect 
safety purchase those manufactured by John Moir and Sons. I can 
vouch tbat they are really what they assert themselves to be, " pure 
and free from injurious colouring, or other hurtful matter." The first 
thing to be sure of in pickling is tbat you take care to get the best 
vinegar ; that known as *' white wine " is the nicest for our purpose. 
The second thing advisable is glass bottles, and you most not use tin 
saucepans for boiling your vinegar. Most kitchens possess an 
enamelltd saucepan or two. The third thing to remember is to pickle 
at the proper seasons. In January we may leave it alone altogether 5 
in December, horseradish ; November, horseradish and Jerusalem 
artichokes ; October, white cabbage ; eptember, mushrooms (ketchup 
should be made also in this month) ; August and July, red cabbage, 
onions, gherkins, artichokes, chilies, cucumbers, cauliflowers, shalots, 
walnuts, and French beans. To pickle walnuts^ the fruit must be 
gathered green, and before the shell has become hard. Put them 
into strong salt and water for ten days, move them about in the water 
two or three times daily, and let the water be changed at least every 
third day. After this lay them on a hair sieve to drain in the air, 
and they will turn black. Put them into the jars you have for them. 
Boil your vinegar twice, letting it get cold the firsc time before re- 
boiling; pour it upon the walnuts, tie them down securtly with a 
bladder, and let them stand six or seven weeks Untie them at the 
end of this time, and fill them up with a mixture of vinegar, salt, and 
spices; boil it ten minutes, pour it quite hot upon the walnuts, and 
tie down again. The mixture should contain the following: to every 
quart of vinegar, quarter of an ounce of mace, the same of cloves and 
of black pepper, whole pepper, ginger, and an ounce of salt. The 
walnuts oa^ht to be of a good black colour. 

JSed Cafbagc^Tdkt: away the outer leaves of a good close-grained 
cabbage, and wipe the cabbage very clean. Slice it into even, long, 
moderately thin slices, and put them on a large hair »ieve; cover, 
them amply with salt, let them drain for several hours (say twelve), 
put them into jars (stone, not earthenware), and pour over them cold 
vinegar. In a pint saucepan (enamelled) put three-qu tners of a pint 
of vinegar, and an ounce of whole pepper 5 simmer for half-an*hour, 
and then pour into your jars, we will suppose there to be two of 
them. This is an excellent way. Very many cookery books recom- 
mend boiling vinegar to be poured upon the cabbage; but this, as 
you will find if you make the experiment, renders the pickle soft, 
whereas it should be crisp and hard. Onions can be done in pre- 
cisely the same manner, but must have the addition of ginger. Of 
course the onions must be nicely and carefully freed from their outer 
skins before the process is commenced. 

French Beans.— This is a favourite pickle. The beans must be 
young, and put into strong salt and water until they appear yellowish 
in colour. Drain them, and wipe them dry. Put them into stone 
or glass jars, with a piece of alum in each the size of a hedge-nut. 
Botl in your vinegar a blade or two of mace, a moderate-sized piece 
of ginger, and a dozen whole peppers, and when still warm pour it 
over the beans. If they do not speedily become of a good green 
colour, pour off the vinegar, boil it up again, and, after it has cooled 
a little again, put it in your jars. This should have the desired eflfect, 
and they can be put aside for use. 

Gherkins, or young Cucumbers.- Choose small, firm flesh, nicely, 
shaped ones ; soak them in salt and water for two or three hours, 
and drain them. Dry them, and put them in jars; they must be 



^psihe dry. The prc^rtion of tngredients is a quart of water, the same 
of best white w4ae vinegar, half-a-pouad of salt, a heaped tea-spoonful 
of eloves , the same of mace ; quarter of am ounce of allspice, the 
same of muslard-seed, a snudl stick of horseradish, a fresh bay-leaf 
or two (if you have them), an ounce of ginger, and a little nutmeg 
(grated). Boil the vinegar and othef ingredients, and, when still 
warm, pour the mixture over the gherkins, and cover them over 
closely, letting them stand for thirty-six hours (some cooks prefer 
only twenty-four). Now put all into a deep stewpan, and let them 
simmer ; they will then get green in colour, but you must not let 
them actually boil. Stand them aside in their respective jars till cool ; 
then cork, and put them away. 

Mushrooms. — Button mushrooms must be obtained, and wiped 
clean, very carefully, so that they may not break; a piece of soft 
linen, or flannel steeped in vinegar will do this. Put them into a 
saucepan (an iron one) with some pepper, salt, a few cloves, and a 
blade of pounded mace, and let them stew over the fire. A great 
deal of liquor will come from them, and they must be allowed to 
stand by the fire until they have absorbed tt all again. Do not let 
them adhere to the bottom, which they are apt now to do, unltsss 
gently shaken. Put tbem into wide- mouthed bottles, pour cold 
boiled vinegar upon them, and cork with good sound corks. They 
will keep for several years. The vinegar will require adding to now 
and then. It is impossible to give the exact amount of vinegar and 
other ingredients to be used in pickling, unless one knows bow much 
pickle is to be made. The directions given, however, are sufficient 
for an intelligent young housekeeper's aid, she remembering that in 
all cases the vinegar should completely cover the vegetable, or what- 
ever else she may be pickling. 

To Pickle Meat. — Pork, nice and fresh, should be powdered with 
salt, salt and saltpetre are sometimes u^ed, and left to drain for a 
couple of days, then covered completely over with some nK>resalt; or 
a brine is made thus— put enough s^alt in the water for pickling, that 
when boiled, skimmed, and quite cold is of sufficient strength to bear 
an egg on its surface. Hams and bacon can be done in this way 
also, but a ben this meat is required to be kept for a considerable 
time (aod it generally is), it should be thoroughly rubbed with quite 
dry salt over and over again for seven or eight weeks, and afterwards 
dried — viz., hung up in a proper drying room. A large ham or piece 
of bacon will take three weeks to a month to dry. 

yams and fellies. — We must certainly make a little of each. 
Blackberry Jam will cost us little if we, or some of the younger 
portion of the family, furnish the fruit by picking it. To every 
quart of berries, put three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar (ask your 
grocer ^ir preserving sugar) and a small wine-glass full of brandy. 
Ciush the berries, which must be what children term *' dead ripe,*' 
with the sugar, which has been pounded very tine indeed, and put 
both into your preserving pan ; place it (stirring it) over a slow fire, 
when it will gradually thicken ; then add the brandy. Continue 
stirring for from fifteen to twenty minutes ; then turn it into your 
white earthen pots, and leave it to get quite cold before tying down. — 
Black Currant Jam is almost an article of necessity in a house, it is 
so useful in invalid cookery, and for coughs, colds, etc. A pound of 
black currants should be allowed nearly, if not quite, a pound of 
finely crushed loaf sugar. The fruit must be perfectly ripe and free 
from moisture, and picked exceedingly clean from stalks. Crush them 
slightly in a mortar or bowl, add the sugar, and put them into your pan, 
boil them an hour, stirring almost constantly, and taking off all scum 
as soon as it rises. Then pot the jam, and when yon tie them down 
soak a circular piece of paper in brandy, and place on the top of the 
preserve before the outer covering of paper is put on. — Raspberry and 
Strawberry Jams are very useful to a housekeeper 5 they are an ex- 
cellent addition, put prettily into glass pots or jars, to one's tea-uhle. 
Take a pound each of raspberries and sugar ; but in this case boil the 
former well, adding the latter after. The fruit must be placed in 
your pan, and well crushed with a wooden spoon. Boil it about ^re 
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mioaWSft thea add the sugar. Again boil for from half to three-quarters 
of an hour, mUuling that you stir it during the process verj often, 
then fill your pots, and instead of brandy paper use that which has 
been brushed over with the white of egg. — Strawberry Jam. Allow 
half the weight of your berries in sugar. Get the finest » reddest fruit 
procurable, and strip of aH leaves and stalks, put them in your pan 
over a not very hot fire, boil,- stirring coutinually^ for forty minutes. 
Break, not pound the sugar, into little pieces, and add to the fruit 
when it is standing aside from the fire, mixing it with it gently. 
Boil it for forty minutes again, over a quicker fire; turn out into jars, 
and use papers that have been wetted with white of eg^ and brandy 
to cover them. 

Black and Red Currant Jelly we shall want occasionally to serve 
with our ineat^ etc. They are not diflScult to make. As the juice has 
to be pressed from the fruit, we will commence, say, with five or six 
quarts of well-picked, dry, well-ripened currants. Put them into a 
jar, and add from half-a-pint to a pint of water, and, tying it over, put 
it in the oven for an hour and a half. Get ready a coarse cloth and 
squeeze the juice through it, and to each pint of the latter allow three- 
quarters of a pound of broken-up loaf sugar. Botl this juice and sugar 
for about three-quarters of an hour, taking care to gather off the scum, 
then pour it into small pots, and when quite cold, put soaked- in- brandy 
papers over them, and tie down very securely. — Red Currant Jelly is 
made somewhat differently. The currants, dry, and nicely picked, 
shodd be put into a large earthen pan and to eaeh half gallun of them 
allow a quarter of a pound of powdered loaf sugar. Let the sugar 
remain several hours upon the fruit before you proceed farther with it. 
Put thb mixture in your pan, and put it over a gentle fire to simmer, 
for the simmering must be very gradual, in order to express the juice 
in a thorough manner. When you have obtained as much juice as 
there seems likely to come from the berries, strain it through a fine 
hair sieve, and then through a jelly-bag (we will make a jelly-bag 
presently). Supposing you to have two quarts of juice, allow three- 
qoarters of a pound of sifted, or finely crushed sugar to each. This 
juice and sugar must now be boiled quickly for twenty-five minutes. 
Take off all scum — some will be sure to rise, and pour into small 
pots or jelly glasses, and cover with paper dipped in brandy. Tie the 
•ttter covering down very firmly. When plums are plentiful, the 
following is a very easy and nice way of preserving them — not ex- 
pensive either ; and they make rich tarts or an excellent dish for 
dessert, when laid in pretty glass dishes Get large wide-mouthed 
glass bottles, and some plums (any sort, size, or kind), ripe, but not 
so ripe as we like them to be for eating raw, wipe them very dry, one 
by one, with a soft cloth, and drop them gently into your bottles, 
examiniag them (the plums) to see that they are not cracked, or 
punctured, as they must be very sound for our purpose. Now put in 
two large lumps of good loaf sugar, and fill up withgm. Then cork 
the botUes, and seal tbem that no air may penetrate through them. 
They should be kept at least six months, at the end of this time they 
will have absorbed ail the strength of the gin, leaving the liquor almost 
tasteless but of a pretty pink colour. Tdey will not however taste of 
gin, in particular, and many persons will believe them to have been 
preserved in brandy. They can of course be done in this spirit, but 
gin is very much the cheaper method. 

Marmalade. — This, of orange^ is cheap to buy, but many ladies living 
m the country have such quantities of apples, that they may be glad 
to know of a really good recipe for making apple marmalade. To 
every quart of the pulp of good, welUgrown, but scarcely ripe apples, 
allow a gallon of water and a pound and a quarter of broken, or 
crushed loaf sugar. The apples must be unpared, carefully cored an 
quartered. Put them into your pan with yonr water according to the 
allowance named, letting them boU neither quickly nor slowly, but 
until the pulp looks thin enough to allow of being run through a 
coarse, or cheese cloth. 



y elites in Moulds for the Table, — A mould of well-madt*, bright and 
clear jelly, or a blancmange, is a great ornament to the family dinner 
table, and can be made in such an inexpensive, albeit really d«'licioias 
and nutritious manner, as not to be merely a high day and holiday 
treat with just a taste for the bairns, if our young Englishwoman- 
housekeeper will undertake to learn how, and be also willing, to make 
some of each occasionally. The ordinary cook, in the ordinary family 
wherein the dinners must perforce, per circumstances, be ordinary, as 
a rule knows little or nothing about these pleasant little knick-knacks 
in cookery, and if she can cook you a joint, plain and simple, satis- 
factorily, take Lord Russell's advice and '' rest and be thankful.** To 
make a mould of jelly, get a packet of gelatine (Nelson*s, I believe to 
be the very best for this purpose), a shilling packet will make a quart 
of jelly. Dissolve it by pouring about half-a-pint of cold water upon it, 
then put a pint of hot water, get four good-sized lemons and peel very 
thinly and rub a dozen lumps of sugar well into the rind thus obtained. 
Squeeze the juice with lemon squeezers into the gelatine, add the peel, 
sugar-lumps (there should be about a quarter of a pound of good loaf 
sugar allowed in all), the whites of three eggs, and half-a-pint of 
sherry — ordinary sherry will do. Boil without stirring for barely ten 
minutes. After boiling put in the shells of the eggs, and pour the 
mixture into a jt^lly bag. The shells and whites of the eggs are to 
clarify it. This jelly will be of a pale gold colour. 

To make a jelly bag, get a square of good flannel, fold it so that 
it looks like a funnel, and herring-bone it very closely and neatly ; 
put a string upon each side so that it will allow of being tied to a 
couple of chair- backs, which will spread open the opening as wide as 
you wish. Stand a large basin underneath to catch the liquid jelly, 
but do not run it into your mould until merely warm. Tne moulds 
should be very slightly oiled inside with very swert and pure salad 
oil, or kept filled with cold water till just before wanted. To make 
your jelly of two or three dirferent colours, you must make two or 
three portions of jellies in different basins; or a prttty way is to 
make the body of blancmange, with jelly tops. Pour the jelly of 
the colour you wish the top to be in your mould first, and let it get 
perfectly set and cold, then put in the next colour, always recollecting 
to have it almost cold, or it will, of course, run into the other and 
make a terribly disappointing '* mull of it.' To get a red, ar»d also 
a pink colour for jellies, I have used beet-root, boil a slice or two in a 
very little water, strain and use ; for pink, add more water. Deep 
and pale golden colour can be made by u<%ing either brown or pale 
sherry. — Port Wine Jelly is expensive, but you should know how to 
make it easily and quickly, because it is highly nutritious, and often, 
in case of illness, recommended by doctors. Get two ounces of 
isinglass, and pour upon it a pint and a half of good port wine, add 
three ounces of best sugar candy and a quarter of a teaspoon ful of 
grated nutmeg. Let this mixture be covered up in a large jog. and 
allowed to stand by for ten hours, some say twelve out I have 
found ten sutficient. Cut half a small lemon and add to it (cut in 
thin shoes). Tie the jug closely over with paper or a cloth, and 
having prepared a large saucepan full of boilmg water, stand the jug 
therein, letting it remain tor an hour and a half. Invalids usually 
take it warm. Fruit jelly is nice. For that made with app'es, get a 
dozen of pippins and boil them in a pint and a quarter of water, and 
add the thinly pared rind of a lemon. When quite soft pour off the 
juice into your jelly bag, and when nicely strained ihrou^b, put half 
a pound of crushed loaf sugar, nine ouncts of isinglass, which 
latter must have been boiled till melted in about half a pint of 
water. Boil all together for twenty minutes, and when rather cool 
pour into your shapes. A variety of jellies may be made by follow- 
ing the directions given in the first named recipe, but adding 
something else instead of the sherry. Plenty ot flavourings, 
coli>uriBgs, and juices, can be got at the chemist's for >our 
purpose. 
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description of our cut-out paper 

Pattern. 
W« pre fcr thii moqib'i Cuc-Out Pittem the thipe 
of the New Bib-Apron. The pattern ii ia thice pi(C« — 
Fig. I.— Hdl .f Front. 
Fig. X.— (UlfofF^tBIb. 
Fig. 3.-P«ker. 
We do not gire the pitteto of the tuck of bib, ii It ii 
nully timilir to the front one. Thete iproin ire unuUy 
made in muslin, and nimmed with fine plraitngtoF the tame 
edged top and bottom with Vileocicnnti lace. One of 
tbeie fitilU ihould edge CTety part of the ipton eicept jiut 
U the waiit, the back and front bibi moit be connecied by 



thebi 



r, Ihii lb 



1 alu be ttimi 



with* 



tiny frill. The poiiiion of the poclici 
diignm. The bib, whtn finpihcd, muit De put into ■ band 
the aiae of the wjiit of tb* wearer, and ibe ipron i> then 
•ewn on to the lowet edge of the band in front. The 
fatcenln j of the bind ihould be at ibe lide. Theie aproni 
arc a charming addition (D the toilette made in muilin, 
■nd the patltrn can be eaiiljr adapicil for a boiuekceping 
apron when nude larger in eteiy put. 

NOTICE,— No letters receJTed afler the tenth can be 
answered in tbe Jonmal of ilie follOHJng month. 

Mati» *tit«-De.r S,l»i^ I ha« a dreo like the 
pattern enclosed, i< hai lieen made aome yeari » it ii tcry 
old-fatbioned. The ikiit ii very full, having foar gorea on 
each Hde, back and front wLdthipUin, it iigf[y.iwoiocbet 
long at ilie back, body quite pUun, the ilcevea are open 
like [be old-fathioned bell aleeve, and trimmed with black 
Mallcte lace. Iihould alio Mf the tleere ia made in two 
^cei joined at the elbow, with a band of poplin round, and 
■ bow of the tame, IhaTeaboucajard-anii-a-hatf of new 
popUn, will jou kindly give me yooi Yiluable adtice in 
making it up again, what material could I trim it with } ai 
1 fear 1 have not lufficient poplin. I am of medium height 
and rather itout, forty-two yean of age. [Take out four 
goiea, u a> totcarf only two »r each tide, with a fiont wdth 
which muit be Kored at the top and a back width which 
need be very little gored. Thii will mike the ikiit quitr 
fuhionable, and with your new poplin and your fixu gotta 
JOU will have quite lufficient to make a butjue bodice and 
new ileevet. If you do not like a pbiin tklrt, I ihould 
■dviK yon to lue the poplin to trim the edge with a flounce, 
aad have a polonaite of prune cotouied catbmete a (bade 
darker thin the tilk rep. It would then be a verr haod- 
■ome dteu.] 

I give place to the following correction, in faitneu to 
the velveteen wbote good quilitiei I had in tome degree 
wgotteni '■Mr. Alfred Loniipraenttfaitcomplimcntiio 
the Editor of Stlvia'i Homi Joaa^A^ and vrould be 
•bliged by the correction of a ititemenc to which hit 
attentioD hii been drawn in the Journal ht November. 
The Editor will find endoMd aa extract from the Journal 
concuning the natament rcforrrd to, and will obtetve chat 
It it aMCrted that ■ No velveteen !• niitable for had or 
bonnen.' Mr. Looii whilit admitting the Editor'i great 
cipenence on the lubjeet, in thit caie Iiko the liberty of 
differing from her .n nit, la the Louit Velveteen ii tntit 
in qualitiei tpcciiUy luitable for trimming, and ^ all other 
pvrposei for which veliet can be uied; and in proof of thii 
Mr. Lauli begt to draw die Editor't attention to her obter. 
vatisni in the Journal for October, in which ibe write) of 
thii article (lefening to the Louit Velveteen)— 'The 
anal make of ibit pleasant material can very eatily be 
diiiinguttbed from lilk velvet ; but the Louis Velveleena 
though no more eipeniiie, reicmble the Lyons velvet very 
cloiejy indeed, to short and compact is the pile, and so 
eerfect ibe tint of the blue-black.' Mr. Louit therefore 
Degi the Editor to do him the favour of not condemning 
tbi) article in tiiture as uniuitable for any purpose for which 
velvet can be used." 

Cjn Sylvia kindly luggnt to Duicie any ote to which 
twoiplendid albacrott ikioscan be put f [They will make 
muff.J 

All the most usefiil Shapes in REAL IRISH LiNBIf 
Collars for Children, mt 31. iid. per donn,ror Ladies' 
tX 4S. 6d.. and for Gents, 4-foId, from 5s. 6d. per duxen. 
3-fald Cnfb for Children, 5s. iid. per dossu ; and for 
Ladies and Cents, ax 6s. 6d. and St. 6d. per doien. 
Write for Samples, post Iree, and 70a will sav* ;■ per 
cent.- RoimgoN k Cleavek, Belfatt.— [Advt.| 




youi 



Jnk of it 




Dear Sylrii, Will yoa tell me if I can wear a cnpe 
cloth out of mourDing, miied with black tilk? [Vet.] 
What do you advite for a winter jacket i (Silk mdded 
and trimmed with liir.] Where should I go for a well-cut 
jacket? my tailor always make them, but cbargei to 
enormously. [Harvey'i, fCnighiibiidge. J Wbeieii the best 
house for fur. [Cooft, O.ford Street, it a good house.] 
Do you know anything of the Lidlei' Dress Association 
(Limited), St. Jamct' Jermyn Street— ii it a cheap wigr of 
g.-Iiing dresKt, &c i [Very.] I have a good black lilk, 
very long and foil train, jacket bodice rather short, front 
breadth trimmed only with three velvet bands, it wants 
turning, but it not at all worn ; how should I make it np 
very itylithly } [Look at our fashion engravings, and 
obicrveour last rule.] 

Cvrtus writes — Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly inform 

ta!te for a young lidy to wear at an evening p»tty } [Very „'(,,( 
good tatre,] And can you recommend thoic advertised in ihoug 
this month's Journal ai evening or bridesmaid'i cache mites 
at igs.ed.dteit length.byS. Amery,High Street, Clapbim. 
[Yes, tee Syltia't PoitKrlpt last month.} 

GiaTii wiiles— Some years ago mamma had a grey 
Japanese silk petticoat; she hii scircely ever wed it, and 
It is quite good eiceptthetall, which it jagged. It is very 
wide and is made with a deep diagonal kilting to the knee. 
I WIS thinking that with some new mateilil it could be 

December. What doei Sylvia think ? [With grey cre'pe 
or net dnpcd over it, it would look very nice indeed.] I 
have also about fifteen yards of mauve tlltc, but tomehow. 






With what ihadei in revetuble libbon could I ttim the 
cncloted matetialf [The beat way is to cover the dresa 
with flouncei of grenadine to the knee. Then drape a 
tibher tunic over it, edged with lace or light fringe. The 
bodicecao be lined with nrcenet, which d«t quite as well 
as a thick tllk. For the leveiKble ribbon, match the colour 
on one slde.and have very pale blue on the other.] 

Olivi wtitei— Dear Sylvia,! have fourteen yards of this 
mateiiil (pattern enc 
fi>r what puipoie I ca 
frim the tmall pitiei 

lUveiy sheen upon it one way, the other ihi 
you think it would look old-fa>bioned ht ar 
made Princeti style. I have determined to : 
and act upon that alone, depending on your good taste which 
I think must be nearly perftct. Will you kindly suggest 
would look belt (if you think it practicable), and 
aiituie, or trimmings would you advise ? 1 had 
thought of white frillingi, ot black velveteen. [It wJ 
make a lovely evening drcit made over* simulated petticoat 
of brown or black satin. The latin must alto make a low 
bodice In front, but your material muit be high on the 
ihooldera at tb: back of the neck. These old-fathioned 
tiuffi are quite the nge now. I think 1 rich lealtkin 
btDwn would look handiomet with it than black.] 1 have 
also a dretaof light btown tilli (patietneneloted). Iccon- 
siited (for I have taken it to pieces) of a long skirt having 
three plain widthi at back, At gores and plain piece in 
front, Ijrge apron trimmed with puffingiof lilk and tadn. 



of silk, I 
kindfy tell me tiow I can remake it, and whether a much 
darker ntin or velveteen could be used with best tetullt P 
[1 should simply remake tkircand sleeves if it were mine, 
and war a ileetelesi polonaise over it of brown cashmere 
or cloth exactly matching the lilk in shade.] Can you tell 
me a ftir pilce for 1 silk cloik lined with fur, [From four 
guineas according to length required.] Accept my thanks, 

drema ipoiled by a dreumaker I make nearly all mytelf by 
the lud ai your Magixlne which 1 think admirable. 



MoH 






I very™ 



.rSylvi. 



DtAGRAii OF Cub Ci;t-out Paper Pattern. 

I do not like the Idea of wearing a nik dress, being only 

fifteen yean of age (but very tall, 5 feet Si inches], 1 think 
it would be tather advanced. Do you think w? What 
way could I have it made so at to be youtbfol } [Keep it 
for a year or two, when you will be older, and mauve may 
be in faahii^n igaln. Antver to your third queition. Yes,] 
er of your Orange Peel Aaiociation, and think 



otage ind niggotion icnt tojou by an old 
ho was once the edicot of a vrell-known ma^ 

heard a(; the litter, that you ahould make 1 collection of 
the pbologtaphs of your correspond enia, inch tbeir noms- 
de-plume and real tignaturei attached. Whit do you 
think } I have seen his (be h» one), and it u really very 



He never sud a lilly thing, 

Jt is w eaiy to be sensible /• ^riei .'] 

Ah iNiijiiaia writes— Dear Sylvia, I want to make up 
a drev that will be incipennve for eieniag wear, and that 
willdoout of doanin the warm weather. I haie a black 
nlk ikirt that hat been trimmed with grenadine but it is 
lather a bad colour. I thought t could covet it with 
some thin material, but whit could I do for the body < 
Will black hoUand do or mult I have tome new silu i 
Will you kindly tell me how it is best to make up thin 
dieoei. Wiihajacketbodyf Then how could I cover 
the tkitt? Will plain gienadioe be the bett material? 
About how much per yard do you think I ought to give ? 

A Dkafeky and Fancy BusrttBSS for Disposal, 
paniculan ol Charles E Soppet, Drapery and Fancy 
Stock Valuer and Accouniant, of Tnunp Street, Lawrence 
Lane, Cbeaptide, E.G. Stocks valued In town or 
coiuitry.— [Advt. ] 



for giving me, ai a young Engliihwomao, a moat delightful 
monthly treat, I look forward mar* and more every 
month to the anivil of your Joamil, which I have now 
taken in for aevenl years, but 1 have «vcr appealed to yoa 
for anything befiire, as] always pity you for having such a 
number of troublesome queailoni toaniwet; but since your 
aMurance lait month that you liked being worried, I am 

engravings of simple ball and evenug milettei, loilable 
for quite young girlt. I heir that capa arc all the rage now, 
if w, coold you tell me what ibapetheyare,or, better itill, 
give a pattern i [The mob cap ii ttill quite the prettleat 
and matt fathionable : we have illuitrated it aevenl times.] 
No* J am going to ask you to advise me exactly what to 
wear it my first halt, which will be 11 the beginning of next 
month. Of coune, I mult be all in white. I thought 
my drai ihould be ulk and net. Ate they worn high or 
low now i [Either. For balU, gitli itlll wear them low, 
but it ii no loleciim to wear a high dreu now ] What 
flowen would look nice, and shoold I wear a cap } [Aa 
you like. White blouomi, rather tmiil, look welt dotted 
about the head,] Are than or boota the proper thing 
now J [Either,] If therealname and addien ate ^ven 
In the Exchange Column, ii the whole iniertian fieef 
[Yet, lee rulea ; one Ramp mutt be enclosed.] 

S. E. C— Will Sylvia kindly give me a little advice in 
next month'i iiaie. Having been long in meurning, I am 
at a loll what to do with my ivardrobc. I wish to use up 
the things if possible, and ihall be patticularly obliged by 
Sylvia's kind and nluable suggeitiont. I have a claret 
merino drtn, which I leebytbit month's book it becoming 
faihionable again, what would be the best to trim It with, 
velveteen or alk i [Zither, according to Uite. They 
wear about equally well.] I have alio a bonnet the lame 
colour, would you advite me Co do it up or hive 1 black 
one r [Do itup to wear with the dreu J Then there isa 
black velveteen mantle which 1 shall have dyed. Will it 
dye a good black F [If not much vrom, it will le-dipaod 
look like new] It is doloiin thipe of thiee or four yean 

Special Evening or Bridesmaids Cache merea, t3*.9d. 
dress length. Exquislleshades BlackCretuiiline^ ja iid. 
)a yanla. Any length cut. Patienu post free. S. 
AiiBBV,7, Hi^ Street, Cl^iham, London, S.W.-[Ar>VT. 
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«U. To wbat thoald I alter it, lam rather stout ? [The 

dolman shape is very fashionable, and suits stout figures. 3 

If it will not dye a good black what colour would it take 

best? [It will take black, which will be best for a mantle. ] 

Have also dress of pattern enclosed , could it be made up— 

will require a new top ; being a very AiU skirt, enough 

cobM be taken out for that. If it could be made up, 

woald black fringe look well to trim it with f The dress 

looks better and brighter than the piece, I could not spare 

a larger piece. [The colour is Tery fashionable just now. 

Black fringe will trim it very well.] If bonnets are 

ordered of Madame de Tour is she rery expensive } [She 

npplia bonnets from a guinea.] I have also a polonaise 

like pattern of gauae — it was had for a wedding some long 

OBM ago— what can I do with it ? It is almost too gay oo«if 

for me. How would it look over black ? [It would look 

very weU over black silk.] Or would it dye well ? [It 

would not dye at all.2 Will baptiste dye well ? [I do not 

tbiok so. It is too unsubstantial a material.] Would 

Madame de Tour send a bonnet shape into the country f 

[Yes, but they do not, as a rule, travel well.] I have a 

bloc Japanese silk, what would you do with it ? I see in 

your remarks in the Work-room you advise peacock blue 

polonaiie over a blue dress, would it be wearable for me, 

•—bciag quite middle-aged — if* I trimmed the skirt with 

the onne dark colour? [Quite. Is the blue Japanese silk 

soiled, or old-fashioned in make ?] I have a dark blue 

homespun polonaise, double breasted, been very little worn. 

I suppose it could not be worn with any other colour. 

WJut skirt would be best to wear with it, and what bonnet ? 

Aitcarcinal capes worn over a polonaise ? [A silk skirt of 

tbeame colour would look best. You ought also to have a 

dsi blue bonnet. Capes and jackets are equally fashionable, 

tor the capes must be of the dolman shape.] Are checks 

^ all worn now, as I have a dress with very lar^ check ? 

[They are very fashionable.] 

Annie writes — Dear Sylvia, On reading the paper in 
a recent number on washing, it struck me that you 
might feel interested in the result of an experiment of mine. 
I was so aono3fed by the washerwoman's proceedings 
(during the illness of my reguUr woman) that I determined 
to see what I could do with the help of the servant. I 
took a pennyworth of powdered pipeclay, and a lump of 
soda the sixe of an egg, and put them into a furnace of 
soft water, about twelve or fourteen gallons. Then I took 
half a pound of Hudson's extract of soap (by the by, I 
quite agree with the Cricket in her eulogium of it) and 
brought this to a boil in a saucepan of water ; then sorted 
out the fine things into the maiding tub with plenty of hot, 
not bmling water, and the stuff out of the saucepan, with 
the exception of a little reserved for flannels. Then they 
were maided for about five minutes, wrung out, the soiled 
firts rubbed and soaped (most of the things looked quite 
Ctan enough to hang out at once), then put into the 
knace fifteen or twenty minutes before it boiled, after- 
■ards boiled them for fifteen minutes, when they were 
rcMiy to be blued and hung out. Then the coarser things 
were treated in the same way. By this method, very little 
rubbing is required, and the things looked beautifully clean. 
There were about sixty arddes (including three fine shirts 
and two sheets) and quite irrespective of collars, socks and 
ttockings. The wash cost me fourpence not reckoning 
fuel, against two shillings with the woman and her eating 
and drinking. Moreover, I consumed less than oat half the 
time she would have taken. I think you will agree with 
me that mine is the best plan, to say nothing of the trouble 
and annoyance the woman caused me ; she actually left the 
kitchen towels, etc., all night in the furnace in the suds. I 
£d not find thb out until she had gone. Dear Sylvia, I 
fike your magaxine very very much, but will you permit 
metoofTer a little suggestion which would, I think, increase 
ks permanent usefulness. It is, that the tales, the Drawing- 
room and Housekeepcr's*room, with other articles of per- 
manent interest (including needlework) should be placed 
by themselves in one part of the Journal, and the fashion 
articles, illustrations, and other articles possessing only a 
temporary interest in another, so as to admit of separation 
when bound, aa it is so well worthy of. I hope« dear Sylvia, 
you will not think me presumptuous in nying this. [Not 
at all, but I fear it is impracticable.] You have my sincere 
good wishes for, and congratulations on your success, long 
may it continue. 
Auct E. — Yes. 

Dora Dxn — Very fine matelasse cloth. 
A. S. H. — Lavender will dye dark brown, dark green, 
nary blue, and black. 

A FaixNO or Sylvia's writes — Beware of green stock- 
bgs! T he daughter of the friends with whom I am 

"buch cheap Pocket Handkerchie£s for Gentlemen, 
hemmed for use, as their real Irish Cambric, at 5s. xod., 
and beautifiillyr fine at 8s. zid. per dozen, and their 
Gcntaf Hem-ititched, now so fashionable, at zas. per 
donoD, are a boon indeed." — Vufs Press. Sam p les post 
fne. — Robinson & Cleaver, by Af^wintment to the 
Qoeeo, BdfjMtHADvr.) 



going to stay writes that she has been unable to walk for 
weeks owing to poisoning from green stockings. And as 
she mentions that the *<hole in her leg is filling up now/* 
and she is getting better, it seems as if it had either eaten 
away the flesh, or else so poisoned it that an operation was 
necessaiy. It is really very horrible, and the mania for 
green seems nearly as strong as ever. I have been making 
a quilt for some poor person after one of the best and 
easiest patterns I ever saw. Any scraps of dress materials, 
flinnel, alpaCa, etc., will do for the outside, and for lining 
I use calico at threepence per yard. Cut lining stuff into 
pieces four inches square ; turn in the edges, and turn the 
insides flat towards each other, baste round three sides loosely 
near the edge, and stuff through the open side with bits of 
rag cut up, do not stuff the square very full, and then baste 
the fourth side. By that time it looks rather like a little 
pincushion. Sew these little pincushions together by over- 
handing them at the back, and in time you will have a 
nice warm quilt. Twelve squares in width and eighteen in 
length make a full sized quilt. I make crib quilu with 
smaller squares which I can generally cut out of pieces that 
are too small for the large squares, and the waste bits do for 
stuffing, so nothing is lost. I do not know whether I have 
made myself intelligible, but I have told you to the best of 
my ability, ai, if you could induce any of your friends or 
correspondents to make some of these, I think they would 
be a boon for the poor this winter. 

Blanchk — From the measurements you give, I imagine 
your question u to yout figure may be answered £ivourably. 
I should advise you to have the whole of the three dresses 
dyed a good shade of dark olive brown, and made up into a 
handsome costume. All the colours are 'Moud*' and 
unfashionable, and if you tiim the dress with old gold it 
will probably suit you particularly well. 

S. having seen in the Janu4ry number of Sylvia's 
HoMK JouxNAL directions given by Autumnus to S. B. M. 
for making skeleton leaves, forwards her plan which is 
quicker and less odorous than the one recommended by 
Autumnus. To make skeleton leaves: Dissolve four 
ounces common washing soda in a quart of boiling water, 
then add two ounces slaked quicklime, and boil for about 
fifteen minutes, allow this solution to cool, afterwards pour 
off the clear liquor into a clean saucepan. When the 
solution is at the boiling point, place the leaves carefully in 
the pan, and boil the whole together for about an hour. 
Boiling water should be added occasionally, but only suffi- 
cient to replace that lost by evaporation. A good test is 
to try the leaves after gently simmering for an hour, and if 
the cellular tissue does not rub off easily between the finger 
and thumb beneath cold water, boil them again for a short 
time. When the fleshy matter is sufficiently softened, rub 
the leaves separately and very gendy beneath cold water, 
until the perfect skeleton is exposed. To make them pure 
white, put them in a solution of chloride of lime, a large 
teaspoonful of chloride of lime to a quart of water, to 
which add a few drops of vinegar, to free the chlorine or 
bleaching gas. Do not let the leaves remain in the bleaching 
liquor longer than fifteen minutes, as it is apt to make 
them brittle. After bleaching, press them between white 
blotting pAper. Simple leaves are the best to begin upon : 
vine, poplar, ivy, magnolia, and tulip-tree leaves make 
excellent skeletons. The best time to gather leaves for 
this purpose is from July to September. Never collect 

Lavinia's Roman and Chinese Unbreakable Pearl 
Trinkets for Wedding and Soirees, look like real pearls. 
Roman necklace, 8s. ; Chinese, twelve rows, ditto, los. ; 
with tassels, x2S. 6d. ; neglig^, x6s. ; earrings, as. and 
2S. 6d. ; bracelets, 5s. each ; crosses, as. ; pendants, 
IS. 6d. Lavinia makes real rock-coral crosses, very string 
and greaUy admired ; fashionable rock and seed cored 
earrings, massive, or light tassel pattern ; elegant festoon 
necklaces in five rows; very pretty children's necklets 
with cross attached to centre; infants' shoulder-knots, 
two qualities ; infants' handsome necklets, to match best 
shoulder-knots ; handsome massive bracelets, with two 
tassels on each ; same pattern without tassels, less expen- 
sive ; chain pattern, to pass twice round the wrist, all 
with good snaps. Also, most beautiful brooches of 
rock and round coral, with loops and tassels, all post 
free. Lavinia has some real Gierman onyx, which she 
is enabled to offer much under price ; necklaces, crosses, 
earrings, brooches, pendant bracelets. Lavinia will pack 
carefully, and prepay carriage of paiceb over £a to any 
part of India. Lavinia's price list, suitable for gifts. — 
Cond : Massive earrings, 3s. 4d. ; tassel ditto, 4s. ; festoon 
necklaces, 9s. ; children's necklets, 5s. 6d. ; infants' ditto, 
5s. 6d. ; shoulder-knots, pair, as. 6d. ; ditto, 4s. 6d. ; 
tassel bracelets, pair, los. 6d. ; ditto, 8s. ; ditto, 5s. 6d. ; 
brooches, los. 6d. ; coral crosses, is. 6d. Onyx : 
Onyx stone bracelets, 5s. 6d. each ; necklace with cross, 
xos. 6d. each ; ditto with 5 elaborate pendants, z68. ; 
ditto with 4 pear-shaped pendants, las. 6d. ; eaningi^ 
4s. ; brooches, 8s. ; bracelets, 3s. 6d. each ; crosses, as. ; 
ditto, as. 6d. ; red ditto, as. 6d. ; amall ditto, it. ; 
onyz lockets, iss. Please address, by letter onhr, La- 
vinia, Scadding's Library, Bdgrave Road, Pimttoo, 
S.W.-[Advt.] 



leaves in wet weather. Can any of Sylvia's coms- 
pondents recommend to S. anything firesh for baxaars, 
particularly articles suitable for gentlemen ; the articles to 
be small and not very expensive. 

As Sylvia says outside pockets are no longer worn, C. 
would like to know how pockets are put into a Princess 
dress so as not to show. [A pocket may be inserted in one 
of the seams rather far back, or a straight cut may be 
made at each side of the front, a pocket inserted, and a 
bow of ribbon placed on it. If this is done, care must 
be taken not to put many things into the pockets, so as to 
make them ** bulge " in an unsighdy manner.] 

Young Scotchwoman is charmed with Sylvia's useful 
Joornil, her husband sajrs there is no magazine so practical. 
V. S. hopes Sylvia will help her with advice. What 
jacket would be most useful for a best one to be bought in 
February, if long ones are worn, and braided a U miliuire. 
[Jackets are not worn very long. They reach nearly to 
ttie knee. Cloth is always safe. Ribbed cloth is much 
worn. Frogs are fashionable.] Is a sealskin hat with 
sable tail old-fashioned, and can I wear it with beaver set on 
jacket. [Sable tails in sealskin hats are very fashionable. 
Vou can wear it quite well with the beaver. 3. It must 
have been bad cloth, and not properly waterproofed, to 
shrink as you describe it. Widen the fronts with military 
braid of the same colour. Lengthen the sleeves with 
same.] What petticoat is most serviceable for general wear. 
Is quilted silk, for light mourning? [Quilted petticoats 
are very durable.] Y. S. is puzzled how to dress her hair, 
she always wore curls raised on head. Are such unfiuhion- 
able, or is catogan worn } Are curls too youthhil a style 
for young matrons ? [Mo. They are still worn by some. 
The catogan b not often seen now. The hair is worn in 
a knotNat the back of the head.] Where can a book on 
crochet be obtained, descriptive of terms used, etc, and 
price. [Goobaud's Crochet Book, price is., firom Madame 
LetelJier, 30, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.] For 
setting up house what macassars can 1 work, cheap and 
easy. ['The above book gives patterns of antimacassars. 
If you write again, please use only one nde of each leaf of 
your paper, and kindly write as distinctiy as possible.] 

Scotchwoman's Sistir asks — How ought she to trim a 
black Princess silk dress which is made with quillings of 
self. Would jet or grass fringe do, and are belts fashionable? 
Also what dress-holder will really hold up one'i dies , and 
can it be worn any way than with cord round the waist? 
I am so anxious for directions to knit gloves, and turn to 
you, our clever sympathising friend. Please help me. 
Your Journal is an invaluable aid to us, we are not rich. 
[Both are fashionable. Belts are now much worn. Fyfe 
and Robinson*s patent is the best 1 have used it for months 
and never had such comfort with any other. There is a 
cord round the waist. I know of no other mode of wearing 
a dress- holder. What kind of knitted gloves do you mean ? 
Gauntlets ? Let me know, and I will try to supply you 
with directions ] 

THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

NOTICE. -Letters received later than the tenth day 
of each month cannot be replied to in the Journal of the 
month following. 

CHIRRUPS FROM A CRICKET. 

Maud writes — I have a lot of soiled ribbons and ties, and 
thought of trying to do them myself with Judson's dyes. 
Will any coloured ribbon take any coloured dye, or must the 
nme rules be observed as in sending them to the dye works. 
[You must always dye a darker shade. Dye as near the 
original colour as possible. White will dye any shade. Ask 
the chemist for a little book of instructions gratis* Would 
three ply Scotch fingering wool be suitable for knitting 
socks for the summer ? would it wear well } what odours 
wash best. [Am sot ry I do not know much about worsteds 
in general. Navy blue, heather mixture, and diffinent 
grey shades wash admirably ] Which is the best way to 
wash geatleman's lambswool vests and knitted stockings 
to keep them from shrinking and going to yellow. I like 
your Housekeeper*s room so very much, and have learnt 
many things from it. [Wash them in lukewarm waterand 
a little Hudson's Extract of Soap, rinse thoroughly, and dry 
quickly. I am glad you like the Journal.] 

KiTTT N. writes— WiU Cricket kindly tell her how 
to prevent black cotton stockings turning brown after they 
have been washed once or twice ? [Put a little salt in the 
washing and rinsing waters, and dry quickly. Commu- 
nicationa or requests for Sylvia must be written on separate 
piper.] 

A CLiJkGTMAN's WiFS writcs — Dear Madam, I should 
be glad to know if there is any way of cleaning a white 
fur jacket, which has become rather dingy. [You would 
not be able to do this yourself really well. A dyer would 
charge you very little.] Can any of your correspondents 
tell me of a quick way of kill'mg moths and butterflies 
without injuring them, for a collection ? 
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From A Bcs, whom the CHcket thanks very hear^Iy 
indetd; She witt^ give her experience of the "copper 
money" ahordy. Dear Cricket, Your room it just 
splendid, and knowing you are pleased to get hints I thought 
I would write you in reference so the waging of stockings. 
Yoa say salt ia good for keeping the colour from running, 
but I think yew wilt find the salt gives in damp weather. 
Our laundress otUi me she pots copper money m the water 
when she washes tiM stockings, and finds it more efi^ctual 
than salt, c^ru nly the colour never runs. Wishing you 
much success. 

Cabey desires to thank Monogram and L. E. H., for 
their recipes. Carey trjed to stain a floor with Judson*s 
Brown Dye, but although she followed the directions of 
Cricket exactly, the dye would not suin but wiped off 
again. All the ladies she has show^ the Journal to admire 
it very much, and some intend to take it in. Would the 
Cricket kindly give a recipe for Berlin Pancakes in next 
montn's. [I have never heard anyone complain of 
Ailing to make a good wood stain with Judson's dyes. 
Did you varnish afterwards. In one ot' our recent 
numbers a lady pleaded me much by writing to say she 
had put a splendid border round her nursery floor with 
Judson's bro4fn dye. Ask your chemist for one of the 
little books of directions Git the varnish at an oilman's ; 
"•he will give you the proper kind if you sute what it is 
for. BERLIN Pancakes. — Put t^^ro pounds of flour into 
an earthen dish, make a hole in the middle, and put in 
]c4ro ounces of liquid yeast, stir in a third part of the flour 
with milk, so as to make a thick dough, and let this rise 
by the fire. Then add four ounces of sugar, eight eggs, 
five ounces of melted butter, hilf a lemon gratea, and a 
little salt. Beat ail well together till it separates thutoughly 
from the dish. This quantity will make sixty httle balls, 
so that if not so many are required the ingredien''s above 
named must be lessened in proportion. Fill with preserve 
(any kind most liked will do), and lay on trays spread with 
a cloth (floured). Cover with another cloth, and put near 
the fire to rise (in the screen is best). They must then 
be thrown into boiling lard, quite sweet, deep enough to 
cover them, and kept in till they are a rich brown colour. 
Roll them in finely pounded loaf sugar and cinnamon, if 
this is liked, and serve very hot if they are required hot, 
but they are also good cold, and form a very pretty side 
supper dish. They want cooking with care and patience, 
remember please, or you will fail. 3 

SoMioNX kindly writes — Dear Cricket, I have to 
thank you so much for all your hints and advice. Your 
recipe for -puff paste, given lately, answers admirably. 
We like it much better than that made by any other 
Ojiethod. Cocoanut drops I have also made according to 
your directions^ but the scraping of the nut is so tedious. 
Can't you recommend some kind of machine fur this } 
£No.] Amongst all your little ones, I daresay you have 
some belonging to the masculine gender. Can you there- 
fore, from experience, recommend Serge for boys' clothing. 
I have always chosen a rough cloth for my little boy (five 
yean of agj9)» but I see Sylvia speaks very highly o^ serge. 
[Yes, decidedly.] My baby has thrived wonderfully on 
Dr. I^chors Food, which he has taken ever since you 
mentioned it some months since. [I am very glad 
you have tried it, I have brought a delicate child up upon 
it.] 

GoiHTA Tkamb lends a recipe for Chvtmbs Saitcb. 
One pound oi uJtAp one pound of mustard seed^ one pound 
of sioAtd r»is»n% oae pound of brown sugar, twelve 
ojineee oi I*lis four ouncee ef cayenne pepper, two 
quartsie^ UAripe gooseberries, two quaru of bes« vinegar ; 
the mutlard seed to be gently dried and bruised, the sugar 
made into, a qrnifi wiih a pint of the vine^. The 
gooseberries must be picked, dried, and boiled in a quart of 
the vinegar. The garlic to be well bruised in a mortar. 
^Arhea coki» gnduaRy mix the whole in a large mortur, 
and with die remaining vinegar thoroughly amalgamate 
them. It should then be tied down close, and the longer 
it ie kept the better it will become. Apples will do %vhen 
gDOseberri/se aie unobtainable. Will correspondents re^ 
member lo write upon one side only of the paper. The 
Cricket files all recipes sent to her, using them when 
t^e permits. 

GoDivA Tranb uym — I should be obliged if you will 
tell me if yoo consider chloride of lime ought to be used 
in the lanndty for blee^ng clothes. [No.] And will 

A QooD- Complexion for One Shifim^i post-ftve, 13 
atamps. with full directions for use. John Edkin's cele- 
bratcKl Beauty Powder. This extraoraioary preparation 
gives, by utUng as directed, the bloom of beauty and the 
glow of he<tlth to the skin, removes pimples, sun freckles, 
roughness and eruptions of all kinds, imparts delicacy to 
the face, arms, hands, &c., and preserves female beauty 
in a marvellous manner, is not a paint, and is not injur- 
ious to the most sensitive skin. Prepared only by R. 
SwiRB ft Co., Chemists, 36, Edgwnre Road, Hyde Pftrk, 
LoadOD. W. Established i83o.<-[Advt.] 



you give me a recipe fbf prese rvin g ginger. [Put your 
ginger, for a fortnight, every nij^t and morning into 
fresh boiling water. Remove the outside skin with a 
sharp knife, boil in water till quits tenJer, slice it thin. 
Make a syrup thus : one pound of loaf sugar to half* pint 
of water. Put the ginger into it and boil till clear. I 
am afraid many ladies are disappointed often at not getting 
replies to their queries even though they do attend rigidly 
to rules, but we alwaya have a mass of correspondence 
that cannot possibly be crammed in. We curtail our kind 
friends' letters dreadfully, leaving but the bare question, in 
order to get more space. They are all answered directly 
they arrive; but the printep c^not make his paper 
elastic, unfortunately. Thanks tor recipes. 

A FftTCA9cx or Cold Snp. — Cut cold roast beef 
into very thin sltces. Shred parsley very fine, cut an 
onion into quarters, put all together in a stewpan with 
sufficient gravy. Season with salt and pepper, and stew 
for a quarter of an hour. Mia into it the b<^en yolks 
of two eggs, and sdr it quickly. Rub a hot dish with 
shaiot, and s rve in it. 

Cream Cakbs. — Take a quart of sour cream, beat 
four eggs, yolks and whites separately. Mix them 
gradually into the cream. Add, by handfuls, a pound of 
fine flour, a tcaspoonfui of sale, beat atl into a smojth 
thick batter) have a teaspoon Kil of pearUa^h dissolved in 
a small quantity of vinegar ; s'ir it in the batter, and 
bake in muffin rings. 

OoniVA Thanx, whom the Cricket thanks, sends A 
Cold Bmeakf^st Dish. Cut into nicely sijeed pieces 
any cold, tender meat. Lay in a mould alternately with 
fiaely chopped ham, bjcon, or sausage meat, and any 
pickles that are l.ked j in this way nearly fill the mould, 
then pour over it hot, but not boiling, clear cow>heel 
jelly. Set it on the stove till the jeily has become well 
mixed with the meat; then withdraw, and let it get 
cold. Serve with sliced lemon and parsety, or green salad 
and beetroot. It makes a very nice and pretty dish. 

GtiDiVA Thanx sends a recipe for Qukkn's Tea 
Cakes. Rub into a pound of flour two ounces of butter 
and four ounces of currants or sultanas. Mtx with a gill 
of warm milk, a dessert spoonful of yeast, md a little 
salt, and set near the fire, beneath a cloth, to rise. When 
nicely risen divide into equal parts; make them into 
oblong cakes, and bake in a brisk oven. Serve hot, split 
through the cemre, and buttered. 

IpjtcGENU says— Will yon kindly tell me how to 
make Parsnip Wine. [Parsnip Wins is best made in 
October and March. Wash, peel, and cut the parsnips 
info slices, and boil them tiil they are perfectly soft in one 
gallen of water to four pounds of parsnips. If more 
convenient, they can be boiled in less water and boiling 
water added to make up the quantity. Strain the liquor 
from them through a s<eve or coarse cloth, but be careful 
not to bruise them. Put three pounds of sugar to each 
gallon of the liquor. Some boil it again for three- 
quarten of an hour. In either way, when it has cooled to 
seventy- five degrees, put a little yeast into it ; let it stand 
for five or tax days in a warm place, stirring every day 
from the bottom ; put it into a cask, keep filling it up as 
it works over with some of the reserved liquor. Bung it 
tightly wnen it has ceased fermentation. Bottle it in a year.j 
Do you consider honeybetter f jr children than butter or jam? 
[Give them all these alternately. Little folks require 
much change in their diet] 

Little Doeeit saya — Have you such a thing as a 
good recipe for preserving vegetable marrows ? I have one 
which 1 have tried, but found it a failure. I should be so 
much obliged if you would give me one* [Peel your 
nunows, and take away all the seeds, and cut the vegetable 
in pieces about the stse of a walnut. Boil them with 
their weight of sugar till the pieces are transparent. Use 
no water at all. Flavour with ginger, or lemon, or both, 
as you like. 

A Scotch Lassie would feel obliged if the Cricket 
could tell her how to remove mildew on china as she has 
some cups marked by it ; she fancies it was caused by the 
paper ihey were packed in, at the shop, being damp. A 
S. L. has known Hudaon*s extract for a long time, and it 
is always used in the washing along with soap, it softens 
the water so much and saves labour. [I know of nothing 
save persistent and constant washing oT the china articles 
in water with the extract of soap. Try soaking them in 
a solution of common soda and water. The extract, 
however, will remove stains of almost any and every 
descripdon.] 



Cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs.— " The fine Cambric 
Handkerchiefs sold by Robinson A Oeaver far excel any 
I have hhherto teen at the same pric<^ ** Write far 
specimene of their exquisitely fine Ladies' Hem-stitched, 
at Hatf-arOniiiea per doaen, as they are marveHonsgood. 
Sunplen post kee. Makess to the Queen. Beliast— 
[Advt.J 



A WxLL-Wman sends the fi>llowing recipcr — hvvAtiD ' 
PuDDiNo: Two ublespoonfuls of fiour, two tablespoonfuls 
of roiled sugar, a piece of butter, about the sixe of a 
walnut, half-pint of milk stirred in quickly boiling. 
When nearly cold, put in two eggs well beaten. Fill a 
basin and boll for three^uarters of an boor. The Cricket 
has tried this, md it might also be called ^* Baby's 
Pudding;'* She thinks it is such a fiivoarite vrith jovenilet 
who are not invalided in the least. Perhaps it is not 
generally known that grated carrot is an excellent cure for 
scratches. The sores must be washed well^ and the 
carrot pressed down upon them, and bound on with a 
cloth. 

A Lady writes— Will Cricket kindly tdl me L 
pickles might be served at a cold meat supper. I will also 
thank her for a recipe for com cake, and i f eaten, not at 
breakfast or tea. Would a meat pie be nice for either 
breakfast or tea ? Are poached eggs usually secved on dry 
toast, and eaten with a knife and fork.' In bringing 
potatoes to table, would you prefer having them peeled and 
left whole, or mashed } Do you consider di^h-mata 
necessary on a dinner table ? [Corn cake is usually eaten 
hot One kind is made thus: Mix maize flour into a snfF 
dough with water and a little salt; thread it we-l, and roll 
it into thin cakes. S*>me persons add a little boiled rice 
to this, as the rather harsh taste is not always liked. Yes. 
you could serve pickles at your cold meat supper in pickle 
jars or dishes. Meat pies are nice for breakfast. They 
could be served at '* high tea," if made, and looking very 
nice indeed. To your fourth question, yes. It is a matter 
of choice and taste entirely, respecting the way of serving 
p)tatoes. A nicely mashed dish of them always loi^ks 
well. For myself, I do not care for dish-mats. They are 
used chiefly to preserve the tables ; but a thick cloth 
beneath the white one removes this grievance. It is, 
however, a matter of taste. I wish we had space to print 
your kind wishes towards Sylvia and myself.] 

Jennie says — Will you kindly tell me how to harden 
icing on cakes. I have only tried to ice a cake once, and 
my attempt ended in miserable failure ; when the cake 
was put into the oven, the icing ran in all directions. I 
should be so very glad if you would also give me a recipe 
for porE sausages. I cannot lay aside my pen without 
telling you how very useful I have found the Housekeeper's 
Room, and, that my best wishes go towards Sylvia's 
JouENAL. [I think you cannot beat your icing sufficiently 
to have such an unfortunate result. The following is a 
good recipe. Take i Jib. double refined sugar ; beat it in 
a mortar, and sifb it through a lawn sieve j now mix it 
with the whites of four large eggs in a very clean pan, and 
stir well for half-an-hour with a wooden spoon, adding by 
a small quantity at a time, the juice of a lemon. Beat 
till very light and white, the longer it is beaten the firmer 
it will become. It should be beaten so that it may be 
spread evenly on the top and sides of the cakes. Dry 
before the fire, or at the mouth of an oven. You must 
not put it into a hot oven. Pork sausages can be made 
nicely thus: — Take two-thirds lean, and one-third fat 
pork, chop it very fine indeed. Add to every six pounds 
of meat when thus mixed, six teaspoonfuls of salt, three 
of ground pepper, and fivt spoonflils of dried and sifted 
sage. Mix thoroughly all these ingredients together, and 
put the mixture into skins. Or you can fry some in balla 
without the skin, in boiling fat. Beef sausages are made 
in precisely the same way, but the sage is usually omitted 
here. Many thanks for kind approval.] 

DxBEAVONA says — I like your magazine exceedingly 
better than all the others. Would you be so kiod as to 
tell me what is a good thing to mix with b%k lead, to 
give a polish to the grates. Also something to keep my 
steels in good order, as the house is damp. I shall be very 
glad if you, or any of your correspondents, can g^ve me 
any recipes for simple puddings, suitable fi>r every day. 
Also some for couJcing apples [Cold water is the best 
thing to mix with black lead. I have never used any 
kind but Nixey's, and never wish to, as this is excelient. 
Our house is fearfully damp too, but we keep the fender 
steels, new fire irons, etc , in excellent order by nevei 
failing each diyto rub them well with emery paper, and 
afterwards with Gardes Steel Cloths, (three in a boxfor la., 
obtainable anywhere). It b the constant attending (0 
these things that is the real art of keeping them nice. 
There have been many simple puddings given lately, 
several supplied by kind correspondents. ThanlM for 
good opinions. 3 



Bargains to Ladies.— Stock taking sale. — ^Tweeds, 
3s. 6d. 19 yards ; Black Velveteen, is. lojd. per yard ; 
Btack and Coloured Matetas^e, reduced 9s. 6d; dress, 
very cheap ; Calicoes, as. gd. dvsen yards ; Black 
Alpacas, 3s. pd. la yards ; White Fancy Piques. 4^. 
per yard; Prints, is. ii^d. dr^s; Cachemeres, Etook 
asnd Odours, is* Sjd. per yard, 43 inch ; Black Bb»iii4 
Cords, 4s. zxd. la yards. Pattern fttee. S. AmskYi 7^ 
High Stmt, Clapham, London.*-[A]>TT.} . ' 
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a. L(*M»6HtlM>l>n<riDg-i«>mnwtb« 
mittaa OD acpknM ^IMT from tboH in- 



PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 
The subscriber who is moat successful wllh our 
Panics in ihiee mouth: shall receive a Guinea Book, lo 
be chosen from Ihe caudogue of Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
»nd Co. A Second Pnie, [O be awarded to the second 
best competitoi. will be a Kalf-Gulnea Book; and a Third 
Priie, a Five Shilling Book. These Piiia vill be givea 

Id die case of ties, difficult puiiles wDI be given Id 
onks that a decision amy be arrived at. 

The successful compelitoi must allow her name and 
■ddress lo be published io the 

dressed to Sylvia, : 

No Dolice will be taken of replies received later than 
that date. 

The a>ui» and address of tbe nencr, loEelher with a 
■»>■ de fliimi, or initials, Tor publTcallon, tnust be seal in 
wiib each answer, writieD Ic^iblf ok tit tame shiit ef 
taftr. 

"Subscriber" and "Constant Subscriber" wlU not 
he accepted asuomi diflniu, 

AQ correct replies received tn ttmeiriU be uJmow- 
Isdgedmibejoiinial. 

Compelilots must retain Ih^ KiMt di flumt, and nol 
■Iter it to any other. 

PRIXB PnzzLB.— No. II. 
CMtenO Bf a Slalimut'i Shtf. 
L Part of > frelCnl animal and Dame Partlelt's house, 
& A young quadcuped and an ioutjection. 
^ PaAuie for catile and prrtty jfirls. 
4. The pnjpeny of the LoadUoue bj 



Correct replies have bt 
Dorothy.t Nest, Pleine 
Catherine CJ Esperania, Sybil, Little Sister. Gem, 
Aiile, A Cumberland Gill, and Kilielwyn. 

Out o< three hundred replies received, only Ihe above 
are quite cancel. As may be seen, we admit replies 
which, though not Ihoie contemplated by the authoress 
of the puule, yet answer to the sense of the query, and 
are, besides, aiiicles suld by a )[rouer. Uudei Ibis 
Le.idinK, " tAr' (lor No. i6| and "snutf-dust " (No. 4°) 
cannot be cuuudeied. Only iba names of sui;cesitiil 
solveni can be giftm. Oniy the names and addiesics of 
pn« takers aie published ; bui it is pirlicularly lequcsled 

shall be sent oa Mc samt sluitiouk Uu luiulieit, and 
that, if the latter should occupy mure than one sheet, 
tbe name and ^dreiiS, with wan Ocfiuiiu. be repeated 

tl, li. D. sends Answers to Puzilei in Christmas 
number of Svi,v.A'>i Hon* Jour nal. 

No. 3. Charade. Snow-dun. 



d those ait ides 
Inai are never to tie found when wanlsd. 

5. A Welsh mincTal and the artJst'a " vade met^m." 

6. What " Lucy Locket " lost and what clever people 

7. Where sbccp live and pan of a window. [write. 

8. A native of the Arctic beas. 

9. A meHiuie in wool weight and a taslfionable article 
10. The Euodyptus tree. [in ladies' attiie. 
II- A small town in the Ciimea and an aptitude for any- 
la. A cobbler's tool and almost a maniac [thing. 
i> Pan of a room and Eomttbinf impressible. 

14. A game invenied 10 amute a French King and a 

MKcticg of guardians. 
ic. To govern and two-thirds of going astray. 
A. The defence of the cuttle-Qsh and a pedestal. 
I7> Captain's guides, 

iS. Part of the Alphabet and six thirteenths of lU lbs. 
19. An American ^ratesman and a butcher's implement. 
30. A medium for news and one means of shaiing it. 
at. Het Majesty's porlriiL [compoiition oC rags. 

II. One of the first seven lelteis of the Alpli ibet and a 
33. The skin of ancieni calves, loom manufactured. 
a^. The sut>slance of the body and what was Sial made 

in Fgypt 
■5. The King and Queen of Hearts taking kettledrum 

with the K and Q of Diamonds. 
16. The Queen's Empire and a bvourite game o> canls. 
aj. The three boys puni5^1ed by Kmg Apippa and the 

bane of a gentleman's toUel. 
iB. A Itoplcal fiuit and an inslraiaeBt of toctnie. 
af. A metal and the latter half of a spice. 
jOi An old woman's fulaoe aad liie product of a qiaaUty 

iBakiplied by itself. 
31. Tbe auwei to this pucsle and an imponanl port of 



3 GjtfKRRy PUZZLB. 

33. Kab. 
33. Chicory. 

" ipea*. 



t. Sput peat. 

>. TieaclE. 



30. MusunL 

31. Salad oil. 
31. Catchup. 
33, Canary seec 



rwfniloc 
37- aonaoap. 
^ Rickcu'i 1 

40. P^div. 



^ received la 



Journal of the 

■Dear Sylvia, Could too kindly 
nice books for children, from 
They a 



liTHhiL WYNNE writCS- 

recommend to tne three 

seven 10 nine years old, a .. . , 

pnies. [■■ The Swiss Family Robinson," a very hand. 

some iHusitalEd ediilon, published by Messrs. Ward, 

Lode & Co., price 71. dd. ; H,ms Andersen's "I'airy 

Tales," same price, same publishers; "TheKlgnm'j 

Progress," as. 6d.. with illusiiations ; "Chats abjul 






s.) 



Do BOTHY CAMI 

nd I want to get a 



writes, — Dear Sylvia, My A 

B. 

iage, Tom, 






II is for a gentleman, and tells of the old school days of 
two old friends. Can you help us as to the ti lo, and 
who is the pubhshei? We had a fumisbed house at the 
sea-Nde last summer, for nearly three months, and were 
very glad to have heard of your remedy for those trouble- 
some insects wtiich so of ten aaooy otie at watering-places. 
1 mean paiaffia oil ; it answers admirably. Kaving 
heard from many people of the diffioairy they find in 
keeping steel ornaments bright, the damp so soon 
making them rusty, I can conhdcally recommend the 
following ; Keep ibem, ivhen not in use, in a box of 
powdered starch {cominon) \ it easily bk>ws or brushes 
i>lf when they are going to be worn, and very rusty 
ones, in time ii will restore. [[ know nothing of the 
fluid. Not at all too kmg.l 



EVAW 



— Dear S; 



aitellm 



} [No; 



: stoiy show tiiat aone Is Deeded.] How- 
should "the" be pronounci'd when singing? [With 
tho e sliort.1 What otiwr way can girUoi fourteen and 
fifteen wear iheir hair besides a plait down ibo back 1 
[In a smdll knot at the back.] la it tMcessaiy to wear 
mourning for an uncle " by marriage" ? [Yei.ifonly 
out of tespect 10 his widow, your aunt,] 

BSRTijA. — 1 cannot advise you alxuU it as I have 
bad no eiperience whatever ot its effictt:y. 

M A K tic — Advertise. 

F1.OHBNCS. — I do not know anything about her. 
Write to her 10 send you some references. 

Bbixa.— Lines "Retioapect" declined with thanks. 
Thanks for j^our pleasant note, but 1 cannot answer your 
question until you explam what copyright you 1 



ANNlli LAUi 



35. Normandy pippiits. "\a 

36. Blown Windsoc soap. at ihoif 






-Many 






tended lot tha Wmt-room or tlw etohaafg 
Ooliunn. 

*. No ohane la iiad* for MpUn to qoM- 
tlona. Out Dnwlasrooai i«o9*o to^ 

fib Sbltta. oaanot torwud to ■oj one tlia 
liiiiata addnwiw of thuM who sdrertiM la 

letMrsMntinTeplrtainsbadTartiuBi-iiia, 



{glove), with tbe t sounded. It is supposed by many 
that ws are tbe lost trities o£ Is^et. but I will tell you 
more about it reitt tnonih, tyhen f hope lo have more 

SPtCKV SpabROW writes,— Could you kindly tell mc 
where 1 couki get A real India n cloak valued ? [At any 
tndim warehouse.] 1 have had two bandwme cloaks 
sent me from Imiia, and 1 ihoualii if 1 knew ihe value 
ol (hem 1 might perhaps eichdnge one for something 

NO NAue writes.— Will Sylvia tell me if black vel- 
vet is becoming? [Tiimmed with bias silk and sea- 
weed fringe, very becoming.] 

DkUIi: will be obliged if any of Sylvia's correspon- 
dents can answcrthe foUowitjg question : If a Dowager 
Uirchioness should marry a Qubleman of inferior rank, 
does she take precedence of other ladies according 10 
her superior rank, or does she sink to the rank \A her 
second husband ? Bessie also wi~heii to know where the 
original painting, by Sit Joshua Reynoltii, of a numtter 
of liitle cherubs is ; and who wa* the model for Ihe 
cheru'i faces' Hcssie has heard it was one lady who 
was the model, and that she was a great beauty. Bessie 
is very glad Sylvia gives the questions as well as the 
answers, as she h-^s often found out exactly what she 
wished to know from Ibem, without troubling Sylib any 
further. 

Lavinia replies as follows lo the lady who intiuires 
about her orders, and wlio gives no tame. 1 should 
ttcomn.end a child's necklace, with cross attached, U 



not any large round heads, and thay would be very ri- 
pensive : but the ch^in paitem bracelets, although only 
5s. 6d, a pair, are very pretty and effnctiva. far mote so 
than a single row ofbs^ds. Coral does not admit of a 
very small brooch being made, because Ihe great beauty 
depends upon the loops and tasseis, but they are not 
large. 1 could not make one for less than los. 6d., the 

being ol mure importance than the beads. Post Office 
Order payable to Lavinia. Scadding's Library, Belgiave 
Road, London. 

AiLecH writes, — I am engaged, and I wish lo givv 
my &anc£ a nice birthday present, and t cannot think 
of anything stutable. it is so h»rd to ihink of anything a 
man would like. He is not musical, nor does he care for 



loyouP [Knii 
of R-ubinson and Cleaver's handkerchiefs, and em- 
broider his monogram on each.] Could you or any of 
your readers tell me the rules of a good music practising 
and reading soi-iety, or of an eiisy essay club P We aS 
like your Journal so mtich, and find it a great help la 
many ways. 

S. B. C— The lines are <iulM wrong both in metre 
und in rhyme. 

Eblana writes,— Apropos 10 tbe account of Ijidy 
Morgan, in tlie November number, we lind Ihe fi^ow- 
ing account of her, given by an eye-wiiness, who saw her 
in het salon at Kildare Street : " Hardly more than four 
feel high, with a slightly curved spine, uneven shoulders 
and eyes, she glided about in a close-cropped wig, bound 
by a lillet or sohd band of gold, her face all animaticn. 
and with a willy word for everybody. Another night 1 



1 the . 






cheered enthusiasUcally. Her dress was diffcreni from 
the f«mDr occasion, but not les« original. A red Celtic 
cluak, fastened by a rich gold bbiilB, or Irish Tara 
brooch, imparled to her little ladyship a gorgeous, and 
wilhal a picturesque appeajane*. ' After this came her 
London Lfe, when she " circulated '' about her gaily- 
adorned ted dtawing-room flourished her green fin, and 
Hi: ted with lier two thvouriiei, Sir S. E Lylioaand ^ 
Henry Bulwer. Thuswe hear ofherfrom Mrs. S.C. Hall, 
"srated on a couch in her bed-room, as pretty and pic- 
turesque a rtun of old lady womanhood as we ever 
looked upon ; her black silk dressing-gown falling around 
her petite form, which seemed so fiagile that we feared 
to sae het move. Miss Edgeworth we believed lo be the 
smallest great woman in ihe world, bill Lady Morgan 
seemed nol half her slie ; yet ■-— '----' '--'--■ - 












I could hardly believe that such eicelleni qualities 

Of Ladies' bordered real Irish Cambric Handka- 

duefs, hemDwd for osa, at 3a. iiiL aitd tf, iid. pir 



THB (;UTAIN CUJIR POR 'Hov^i IN Chilukbk la 
"KKAtiMO** WoMi TAH^ars," vet; plinianl to tlu 
taatih M mild Id astioa that 1l¥i jiwiuHeil *"^**'*tffi tate 
Umoi. Pito !»■ ltd, at all CtwariMi.-CAwrr.l 
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Harebell writes — Dear Sylvia, Can you or any of 
the readers of your Home Journal tell me where I can 
obtain one of those Electric Stars, for neuralgic, rheu- 
matic, and other pains ? I have seen tnem advertised and 
highly recommended somewhere, but have forgotten 
where. I have been suffering from neuralgia for some 
weeks, and should feel so grateful to any one who could 
tell me where I could obtain one, as I have tried so many 
remedies without effect. 

Noviciate. — Either phrase will do equally weU. 
Mrs. Langtry is a very beautiful lady who is one of the 
reigning "belles" of London society at present. I do 
not know her history. 

Violet S. — You will see by the last number of the 

Iomnal that I have asked those who have January or 
larch numbers to spare, to send me their names and 
addresses. Those who need them can send me theirs, 
and in this way I hope to supply the numerous demands 
for those numbers. Will you send me your name and 
address on the same slip of paper with particulars as to 
what number you require ? 

A. Morris writes— Dear Sylvia, Can you tell me 
what P. P. C, on a visiting card means? [Pour Prendre 
Congd, to take leave ] And can any of your readers 

f've me the words of a song called " Looking Back." 
think it is by Sullivan. 

Enigma writes— Dear Sylvia. I see that a corres- 
pondent says that she uses charcoal for her teeth, but 
finds it is not so pleasant as camphorated chalk. If she 
mixed the two together I think she would find it an 
improvement. 

Alma Fitz would feel obliged if any subscriber to 
Sylvia's Journal would inform her where she could 
dispose of^ a quantity of Porcupine Quills, and what 
price she ought to expect. Also, where she could 
dispose of 6.000 old p)enny stamps. English. 

Gertie writes — My Dear Sylvia, I have been a 
subscriber to your excellent journal since last June, and 
think it the best of its class published. "The Second 
Wife " was a most delightful story, and I am sure it 
will be replaced by one as well -written and interesting. 
The Drawing and Work Rooms, and Chirrups from a 
Cricket, are so useful ; in short, everything in the 
Home Journal is perfect. 1 can but say the same 
for the Christmas Number. In the Drawing Room 
correspondence of December, I see that Junii wishes to 
know who is the author of the lines " Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread," and have much pleasure in 
informing her that they are Pope's. 

Idalia has sent the words of the song Rosebud 
asked for. They shall be forwarded to the latter on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envdope. 

Mrs. C. B. M. It is only when availing yourself of 
our Exchange Column that an addressed envelope with 
stamp must be sent. There is no need to send name or 
address when writing to the Drawing Room, Work 
Room, or Housekeeper's Room. 

A Clergyman's Wipe. — I sent your letter on to 
the Cricket, to whose department your questions 
belonged. You will, probably, find the answers in this 
month's number. No questions were answered in our 
Christmas Numt)er. The address of Miss Emily Faith- 
fiiU's Victoria Printing Press, is Prince's Street, Hanover 
Square. 

Undine writes — Dear Sylvia, I want you to help me 
in a little matter, you are so good natured to all your 
numerous inquirers, that I venture to trouble you. I 
have two hours in each day that I want to devote to 
reading for my own instruction, will you recommend me 
some really sood books that may be interesting and 
improving. Do you think it really possible for anyone 
to learn French in England? I have studied the 
language for some time, can read and write it tolerably, 
but cannot speak it fluently. What is the best way for 
me to acquire a good knowledge of this much required 
language? [Michelet's History of France, Pope's 
Homer and C5dyssey, Josephus, Shakespeare, Professor 
Coniogton's Translation of Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Don 
Quixote, Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, Macaulay, De 
Cjuincey, Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, Why te- Melville, 
(prose and verse,) Sidney Smith, Hans Andersen, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Mrs. Barrett Browning's Poems, 
and Adelaide Anne Procter. 2. It is possible, but 
difiicult. Read the French papers, the French comedies 
of Scribe; and translate English newspapers into French 
by the aid of Burrows' Dictionary.] 

M. C, writes — Dear Sylvia, In *'Our Drawing 
Room" of your Joiunal lately appeared an Enigma 
for solution, consisting of ten lines of verse. The answer 
is tound in the word ** Lyre-Bird." 

Skylark writes — Could Sylvia tell me what would 
strengthen my voice, as I am gifted with a sweet voice 
(so I am told), but it is not very strong? [Practice will 
strengthen it.] Skylark wishes for the words of "They 
wiled Me from my Greenwood Home." 

Henrietta. — ^The story is not by the authoress of 
'J Th e Second Wife." I am glad you like it. 

Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis.— Medical Testi- 
mony states that no other medicine is so effectual in the 
core of these dangerous maladies as Keating's Cough 
Lozenges. One Losenge alone gives relief, one or two 
at bed time ensures resL Sold by oil Chemists, in boxes , 
at IS. x^ and as. od. They contain no ophim or pre- 
paration thereof.— (Advt.] 



H. S. — Many thanks for your suggestion. 

H. T. W. — Very suitable, if the gentleman writes 
much. 

Kate Jefferson writes,— Dear Sylvia, Can any of 
your kind readers inform Kate, where, in or near 
London, she can obtain Dr. Jayne's Hair Tonic? The 
preparation is American, I believe. 



EXCHANGE COLUMN. 



RULES. 

I. An letters on thisJBubject most be addressed to— 
Sylvia, 

Warwick Houst, 

Dorset Buildings, SaOsbury Square, 
(Exchange Column,) London, B.C, 

3. All letters must contain a large, fully-directed, 
stamped envelope, the stamp to be endosed, not affixed. 

3. Notices must be written l^bly on one side of a 
sheet of paper, sepsurate and distinct from communica- 
tions for the Drawing-room, Work-room, or House- 
keepers Room. 

4. Announcements of the nature of an Advertisement 
cannot appear in this column. 

5. The charge for insertion in the Exchange Column 
ol Sylvia's Home Journal is threepence for every 
twelve words, and one penny extra for evevy additional 
four words, except in cases where the address is pub- 
lished. The insertion, in these cases, is free. 

6. The only articles that can be advertised for sale are 
Books and Music. 

7. All articles of wearing apparel advertised for ex- 
change must be new ; Furs, Laoes, Shawls, and Rugs 
alone excepted. 

8. Notices must be sent before the xotb of preceding 
month, ' 

NOTICE. — No advertisements received later than 
the tenth day of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of the month following. 

Ethel has twelve pieces of music and three music 
books, to exchange for Naomi, by Mrs. Webb, or some 
other well written work for Stmday reading ; must be in 

food condition. Wanted also six books of Line upon 
.ine ; must be cheap. Address, C. E. N., Llandidan 
Rectory, near Ruthin. 

I have a pair of lovely grey kid gloves, with* floral 
embroidered backs of same colour, for which I have just 
given ^ , but find they are too small for me. I have 
only tried one on, so they are perfectly new. Size 6^, 
and I take 6^. I should like to exchange them, or rather 
give them to anyone who will embroider me a night dress 
top (all materials I would find). I should also like the 
songs Douglas, and Sweethearts, and will exchange any 
two of songs and music I have for them. List sent on 
application. Address, wirh Exiitor, Ariel. 

E. A. R., 35, Nottingham Place, Regent's Park, W., 
has Sylvia's Journal complete for 1878, with neariy 
all the patterns. Price 4s. and postage. 

Blair Athole has Sylvia's Journal for 1878 
complete, including the Christinas number, also 
Chambers' Journal for 1878, and the Quiver for 1878. 
Will take 53. for each, and the receiver to pay the 
carriage. Address with Sylvia. • 

Edda has The Ladies* Treasury, and Cassell's 
Family Magazine, for 1878 ; would take 53. 6d. each, or 
los. for both. 

I have the whole of the Quiver, in monthly parts, for 
the volume ending October, 1878, in perfect condition. 
Will sell them for 5s., exclusive of postage or carriage. 
Miss DaflFome, 30, Cricket Field Road, Clapton, E. 

Sylvia's Journal, from July to December, 1878, 
for exchange or sale. What offers? Miss G., I wade 
School, near Sittingl>eume, Kent. 

I wish to exchange volumes of Leisure Hour, for 
anything useful. Address. S. S., care of Sylvia. 

I have Myra's Journal, for 1876, complete. Also 
five odd numbers for 1877 and 1878. Would like in 
exchange any of the old magazines or music. Address, 
Miss Dale, 6, Smollett Street, Kensington, Liverpool. 

Will sell Young Ladies' Journal for 1877, complete, 
for 5s. Address, Fun, care of Sylvia. 

I wish to exchange Sylvia's Journal for Cassell's 
Magazine, each to tw posted on the 5th. And I also 
have Sylvia's last year's numbers to part with. What 
offers? Address, Mrs. Coverley, Kingsworthy, Win- 
chester, Hants. 

Sylvia's Journal, complete, for 1878, with 
Patterns and Cfhristmas Number included. 6s. wanted, 
and purchaser to pay carriage. Marie, care of 
Sylvia. 

Sylvia's Journal for February and March wanted, 
will send is. 4d. in postage stamps. Adcbess, Mrs. 
Slack, Medlock Vale Farm, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Beautiful Pearly Teeth and Fragrant 
Breath. — Hume's Antiseptic Tooth Powder, 
cleanses and beautifies the Teeth, purifies and sweetens 
the tnreath, and possesses special virtue in preventing and 
arresting decay. Sent for is. sd. Stamps or P.O.O., 
only by the Proprietor, Mr. Hume, Dentist, lao, York- 
street, Cheetham, Manchester.— {Advt.] 



I have Sylvia's Journal for 1878, with Christmas 
number, patterns, &c. ; will take 4s. and carriage. Also 
B'leetwood's Life of Christ, beautifully illustrated, clean 
and perfect ; sixteen numbers at 2s. each, will take 24s. 
A quantity of songs, duets, &c., several by Glover, 
Musical Bouquet, &c. Full particulars on application to 
A. Bumham, Costock, Loughboro*. 

I have for sale the Young Englishwoman from 1871 
to 1877, without diagrams. Will take 15s. for the seven 
years' numbers, or any reasonable offer. Carriage paid. 
Address, E. J. Bryant, 9, Beachcroft Road, Leyton- 
stone. E. 

For disposal, a number 01 songs and pieces, remark- 
ably cheap. Send stamp for list to Miss Lawrence, 82, 
Victoria Park Road, South Hackney 

I have the Young Ladies' Journal, in monthly parts, 
without supplements, for 1876, 1877. Thirteen numbers 
in the year, will take 5s. each for them, or offers. 
Address, Miss E. King, South Benfleet, Essex. 

I have a real ermine collarette and cuffs, best quality, 
nearly new, will exchange for plated toast rack or half- 
dozen dessert forks (good), or anything useful. Mrs. 
Sibson. 5, South Hill Park Road, Hanipsteid. 

I have for exchange The Argosy, complete, for 1874, 
as good as new. Will take 3s. Miss M. T., Great 
Mougeham House, near Deal. Kent. 

S. A. H. has Sylvia's Home Journal for 1878, 
which she will sell for 2s. 6d. Address, S. A. H.. 40^ 
Mayor Street, Bolton. 

I have from July to December, 1870, of the Young 
Englishwoman, the whole of 1871 • 1872, 1873. 1874, and 

1875, January to October of 1876, February and March, 
Noveml)er and Decemt>er of 1877, the whole 1878 except 
January, of Sylvia's Journal. Will take 255. for 
the lot The receiver to pay carriage. No post cards. 
Mrs. Taylor, Burnham Manor, Barton- on-Humber. 

Mrs. B. has the Young Englishwoman from 1867 to 

1876, the four first volumes are bound. Will take 3s. 6d. 
per volume if all are taken, or 4s. 6d. for bound ones 
and 4s. for untx>und if separated, the buyer to pay 
carriage. Address, Mrs. Browne, Cemetery Road, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

Mary has for sale or exchange for anything useful, 
the Young Englishwoman for 1872. except January ; 
ditto for 1873, complete ; ditto for 1874, complete; from 
January to June of the ninepenny Young Englishwoman 
of 1875 ; SYLVIA for 1878, patterns and supplements 
complete, also Christmas numl>er. Address, Miss 
Sutherland, Post Office, Ardgay, Scotland. 

I have for exchange Leisure Hour for 1854. Good 
Words for i8§2, three volumes of the Life of Countess 
of Blessington, all in good condition. Would give any 
of these for a volume of Cassell's Family Magazine, 
except 1877 or 1878. Address, E. E. B., 5, Hemingford 
Terrace, Birkenhead. Cheshire. 

Wanted, Good Words for 1878, will give Sylvia's 
Journal complete or the Quiver in exchange. Also 
will post Sylvia the 15th of each month for Good Words 
same date for 1879. or offers. Address, Mrs. Crisp, 7, 
Albion Terrace, South Shields. 

Songs byaU popular composers, id. to 9d. Send 
stamp for list to Miss Elmslle, 19, Beech Road, Tran- 
mere Park, Birkenhead. 

Advertisements of Lady's Work, Pet Animals, etc., for 
this part of the Paper, are charged for at the rate of 
One Shilling for Twelve Words, 

Pretty wool antimacassars, blue or scarlet and white, 
3s. ed. each. Mrs. Gay, Post Office, Sparkbrook, 
Blrmiogham. 

Ice Wool Shawls, etc., made to order by a 
lady. Miss Bloom, Castle- Acre, S waff nam, Norfolk. 



COMMISSIONS FROM ABROAD. 
Ladies residing abroad appear to escperienoe great 
difficulty in obtaining articles of dress of recent fiashion 
and good style ; and it seems almost impossible for 
dwellers in India, America, and Australia, to procme the 
many luxuries of the wardrobe, the dressing-room, and 
the cuisine which, to those who live at home, have 
almost tiecome necessaries. The oonvenienoe, therefore, 
seems to be considerable that woidd accrue to our 
subscribers abroad, and even at home in places remote 
from fashion and shops, from being placed in a position 
to correspond with someone in London capable of exe- 
cuting commissions for ladies. 

It is in the belief that she may be useful io this way 
that 

Madame Adblb Lbtblubr, 

so, Henrietta Strut, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C, 
has made arrangements which enable her to execute any 
orders of the foregmng kind. 

In transmitting such commissions, ladies aie re- 
quested to be very precise in giving details, descriptions, 
etc, of the articles they order, as it would be impossible 
to diange them after having been sent abroad. 

A remittance must accompany each order. 

Cheap Damask Table Linen.— We are now offer- 
ing a very cheap lot of Real Irish Damask Table Qoths, 
in all sizes, commencing at 4s. led. each, two yards 
square.-^ROBiNSON & Cleaver, Linen Manufecturers, 
Belfiast. Sampfes post free. — [Advt. j 
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T T seems to me there are no " novelties I " 

^ A bad beginning to my article, jou will say, but I am really 
speaking the truth ; and those who can see the bhop windows just 
Dov would be inclined to say there was " nothing new under the 
suD '" — tbey are so full of " reproductions '' and " revivals." Furni- 
ture, materials, ornaments, and dresses, must all be in designs of 
some hundred years ago ; the rage is for the antique, and the antique 
«e must have, he it ever so ugly or unbecoming. A quaint effect is 
produced by the mitture of modern articUs with those of a bygone 
age ; but there is, however, a great deal of taste shown in the arrange- 
ment at many windows, and we notice it even in little things, such 
as an old-fashioned bowl of blue and white china, daintily filled with 
the most beautiful of modern French flowers. 

Speaking of china, we may mention that tbe dark blue and white, 
vbicb is now more fashiooable than any other for ordinary use, can 
be had at a very moderate price— dinner-sets for twelve persona for 
from three guineas, and other things in proportion. Some beautiful new 
china vases and ornaments tbat I have lately been shown, are made in 
a very duik shade of green, with raised flowers of a very pal« shade 
of the same colour. These were new and inexpensive, the prices 
ranging from 3s. 6d. lo £1 5s. 

There are some novelties in silver and plated goods. I saw a 
cbarmiDg article called the " Acorn Breakfast Cruet," made in the 
shape of a branch of oak, with three acorns. I ought to have said 
two acorns and three cups, for from the cup of one the acorn was 
missing, and this formed tbe salt-cellar. The price of this was £3. as. 
Another, called the " Celestial," consists of a Chinaman, beautifully 
modelled, who carries in one hand a large basket (the salt-cellar), and 
orer his shoulders, suspended on each end of a pole, two Chinese 
liQteros, which are the two other cruets. The price of this was 
£1 lis. Then there was a croquet one, with balls,. hoops, and mallets 
iitroduced ) but the prettiest of all is called the "Just Out " cruet- 
It consists of a silver basket, in which there are three eggs. The top 
of one of these is perforated for pepper ; another has a hinged lid for 
the mustard, with a spoon, of which the handle is a feather ; and tbe 
top of the third (for salt) is broken off, leaving jagged edges. Fcom 
tbis last, the little chicken, who is " just out," has escaped, and we 
Gad him perched upon the handle of the basket, gravely contemplating 
the broken shell. The price of this is £2 15s. 

A pretty sugar-basin, for moist or powdered loaf-sugar, is made in 
the shape of a coal-scuttle, the scoop of which forms the spoon. 
Price eii $s. 

Then I have seen some novel toast-racks, made in the form of a 
brauch, the leaves upon which formed the divisions for the slices of 
toast. Price tSi 4s. 6d. Tiny little mufSneers, silver-plated, which 
would make pretty little presents, can be had for 3s. 6d. each. Speak- 
ing of silver, we must not forget to mention some pretty monogram 
earrings we have seen, price only 3s. 6d. each; and others, made of 
dead silver, upon a bright medallion, js. 6d. each. 

Some of the oak and silver articles are very beautiful, and an 
afternoon tea-set struck me as being particularly so. The bottom of 
the tray, which bad a silver edge, was of oak, and the design and 
engraving of the little tea and coffee-pots, cream-ewer, and sugar- 
basin, were perfect. Tbe price was ^7 7s. 

There are very pretty buckles of silver made for tbe broad belts 
now so fashionable, at prices varying from ^s. 6d. to 14s. j and there 
are all kinds of ornaments, such as earrings, brooches, necklets, and 
bracelets, in Greek and other designs ; in fact, just now there is quito 
a rage for silver ornaments. 

Amongst " reproductions " are shoes of the olden time, and very 
daboiBte they are, some of them most beautifully embroidered in 



flowers of natural colours, and others in pearls, gold and ulver beads, 
and chenille. 

Those brought from the Paris Exhibition are most costly and 
beautiful, as also the modern ones from the same place, both shoes 
and boots, many of the latter being very high, but made to show the 
silken hose beneath down the froot, where the straps button across, 
with buttons to match tbe embrcndery. 

Tbe slippers, too, are equally pretty, and exquisitely made, qtiilCed, 
lined, and embroidered. 

The two greatest attractions that the shop windows have just 
now are the various exhibits from Paris and the electric light, which 
can now be seen in lieu of gas in many places. Some of the larger 
shops have adopted it, and in lighting their own premises illuminate ' 
nearly the whole Street, making the surrounding gaslights appear 
very dim and yellow. 

There are some very pretty materials for evening dresses, but the 
brocaded silks, which are now so fashionable, are some of the repro- 
ductions we have before alluded to. 

Speaking of evening dresses, we must not forget to mention some 
we have lately seen at Madame Letelller's. One of maize tarlatant 
made for a young lady, was extremely stylish and pretty, and the 
price of it complete was only 35s. 

The tarlatans, crapes, gauze, and bar&ges are made in the most 
lovely shades of the colours now most fashionable, viz., pale. yellows, 
such as maize, lemon, and ecru, and pale blues and pinks, but in the 
last named material white or ivory is the prettiest. 

A long tunic of this, made quite plain, and looped over a white 
silk or satin underskirt with white or coloured flowers, makes a 
charming dress, prettier than many of the costly and extravagant 
ones, in a mixture of many colours and materials that we see shown 
as having come from the Paris Exhibition. 

We must not forget to inform our readers that Madame Letellier 
can now supply fancy dresses for balls, for either ladies or children j 
the complete toilette for from four guineas. 

She has great facilities for procuring the proper models for the 
various characters, so that our subscribers may rely upon their cos- 
tumes being correct as well as pretty. When requiring a fancy or 
evening dress, Madame Letellier would be obliged if country sub- 
scribers would let her have the orders as early as possible, as at this 
season of the year tbey come in so quickly in this department that 
it is abnost impossible to execute those sent in almost at the last 
moment. 

Also, if they have not decided upon the costume to be worn, 
Madame Letellier would be happy to forward them a list (with 
slight description) of tbe various dresses, if in writing they will send 
a stamped envelope for the same. 

If they will state also their limit as to the cost, and describe 
slightly their personal appearance, it would save some little trouble, 
and amongst the variety that Madame Letellier has to select from, it 
would not be difficult to find one suitable. 

Our subscribers may, in this cold weather, be glad to hear that 
we can now procure and supply them the fashionable fur trimmings 
very cheaply. Strips of racoon, in good quality, at is. to is. 6d. 
per yard ; and black fur (which is the most fashionable) from is. to 
3s., according to the width. 

These are quite specialties, if not novelties, and, as tbe prices are 
very likely to rise again, we should advise those of our readers who 
may require any not to delay in sending their orders, as later it may 
be impossible to execute them, Louise de Tour. 

Madams de Toca undertokea toexscuie orden for auvutidea meutJoocd in 
these Notes, lot those Subscritiers who live in the oouDtry or abroad, and have httle 
opportupilj of procuring, or even bcaiing of, (he numeroui novelties to which each 
week Diaka iu additions. 

ll is impossible lo execute commissioiii bj retDm of po« in every case, as the 
various articles have lo be procured Bt dlffeRnl esUbUahmenU, and in aome casa 
have to be mode ; but every possible dispatch b used, and the letten anawned in 
iMular lotatiotL The directions sent with each commissloa should be u precise as 
possible ; and orders must in all cases be aocomponied by a remitiance. Post Office 
Orders may be made payable at King Street, Caveat Garden ; and all letters should 
be addretsed to Madame db Tour, ao.IJenrietta Street, Covent Caiden. 
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SYLVIA'S POSTSCRIPT. 

^Vr OW that belts have again become recognized]/ fashionable 
■*■ ^ articles of dress, our readers may like to know that Messrs. 
Ftfe & Robinson, whose patent dress- holders we have frequently 
mentioned with commendation, have registered a new and very 
handsome ''Archimedean Buckle/* which is certain to be much 
liked. The difficulty usually found with belts is that, if arranged to 
fit over a thick morning dress, they are too large when worn over a 
thin evening grenadine, or thin silk. All difficulty disappears, 
however, with tbe Arcbimedean Buckle. The wearer has only to 
touch a spring, and the buckle can be moved backwards or forwards 
' upon the belt, remaining firmly fixed in whatever position it is 
placed. I am so much pleased with the contrivance that I am 
rtccmmending it to everybody, especially as the buckle itself is very 
handsome. The specimen before me is of really good steel, about 
two and a half inches in depth. It is mounted on a beh of rich 
figured black silk, lined with black satin, tbe end of which is orna- 
mented with a rounded triangle of steel also. It is one of the most 
lad>-like belts I have ever seen, and greatly to be preferred to those 
of leather and steel, resembling nothing so much as harness. 

The same manufacturer, Messrs. Fyf^ & Robinson, have 
just invented a new kind of dress-holder, in the form of a stirrup, 
which is suspended round the waist by a sifken cord. The iron of 
the stitrup is represented by a small screw, which fastens the folds 
of the dress tightly into the holder, and keeps them firmly there. 
It is a pretty, as well as a useful little device. Both belt and dress- 
fastener may be obtained at all good drapers' shops. The name of 
the patentees will be found on the back of each article. 

Numerous ioquiries have been made as to where the '' Sempue 
Secco *' "Waterproof Cloak can be obtairred. It is 'sold by Messrs. 
James Spencb and Co., St. Paufs Churchyard, £.C. Prices can be 
ascertained by writing to them. 

Mow is the time to begin to think of what dresses and other 
materials we shall want to have dyed or cleaned for spring and summer 
wear. Impossible as it seems, with snow aFl «boitt us, next nnonth 
will be a spring month, though February rarely brings us sprii^g 
weather. As a rule, it is a bleak, dreary time. November and 
February always pair off, in my mind, as the two dtdlest months of 
the whole twelve. But, dull as it is, the calendar tells us that 
February is the first month of spring, and that is the season when 
our "fancy light turns to thoughts of" — dyeing and cleaning. 

" In the spring the wanton lapwing takes herself another crest/' 
and her human sisters naturally like to do the same, even if it be 
only a dyed feather. Therefore, let us set to work betimes to choose • 
pretty shades, and send off our parcels to fhe Perth Dt% Works 
of, Messrs. P. & P. Campbell. A list of the addresses of their 
receiving ofiices in various large towns and cities will be fotmd in our 
advertisement pages. Catalogues and other infoitnatxon will he sent 
on application to any of these addresses. 

Our subscribers living in tbe neighbouiliood of Newington 

Causeway may be reminded that at the establishment of W. Tarn 

and Co. they are sure of obtaining good value for their money, and 

that moderate charges form a special feature of ^e very e&eellent 

management. 

The Canterbury Scarp is a novelty that, in these days of ft crane 
for the unique, exactly falls in with the taste of the time. The design 
is adapted from the stole of St Thomas of Csmterbuty. Messrs. A. 
Chambsrs dc Co., High Street, Grantham, are patentees ef the 
design, of which the following descriptioti, bom>wed from a eontem- 
porary, will give a better Idea than any words of mine : — 



'^ We have had submitted to us a silk scarf of so uncommon a 
design and blending such harmony and diversity of colour that we 
predict it will be one of the greatest and most successful novelties for 
the approaching festive season. It is the production of the well- 
known provincial firm, Messrs. A. Chambers He Co., of Grantham, 
and is the outcome of the mediaeval taste and intuitive perception of 
the beautiful for which the principal is (locally) well known. The 
design of the scarf is a skilful adaptatioo of the stole of St. Thomas 
oi Canterbury, now conserved at Sens, aud like the richly illuminated 
missals of monkish ddys, it is singularly etfective and graceful, while 
its shape gives ample scope for tbe combination of flowers in borders 
surrounding a delicate tint. At present twelve patterns are being 
made, and so favourably do experts estimate its prospect in public 
favour that tea looms are in full work solely upoo this scarf, and we 
advise the trade to be on the look out to secure this desirable and 
most-admired novelty." 

It is well known that the effect of rain upon ordinary crape is 
such as to destroy tbe crispness of the material, and to reduce it to 
the condition of a limp rag. Messrs. Lb Gros, Thompson, & Co., 
35, Gutter J^ane, Ctieapside, have now completed a process by 
wtiicQ they produce a silk crape which is proof against the action of 
rain. Samples of this crape are before me, and show it to be a very 
handsome material. I have heavily sprinkled one of these with 
water, and ttieu had it dried at some distance from the tire, aod have 
found that its appearance is unaltered by tbe application. The crape 
of Messrs. Lb Gros & Thompson consists entirely of silk, aud this, 
of course, materially aids it in reuiniug its pristine appearance. 

The revival of Reudissance and other artistic embroidery has 
given an immense impetus to the manufacturer of wools, yarns, and 
silks for embroidery. Messrs. Jevons & Mbllor, Worcester 
Street, fiirmiugham, have now produced two yarns of very great 
mt-rit. One of these is the Cyprus Yarn, intended for knitting stock- 
ings, shawls, handkerchiefs, etc. It* is composed of silk and wool 
mixed in various colours, and is very soft and durable. The colours 
are so judiciously and tastefully mingled, and the etfec^ of the combina- 
tions so good, that it is not surprising to learn that the Cyprus Yarn 
is already making its way into public favour. The price is is. per 
skein. 

The Nabob Yam is a peculiar, knotty, variegated combination of 
silk and wool, also in 'beautiful colours. The effect is quite Oriental 
in its rich sofoaess. It is quite too pretty for the homely name of 
^Vyarn." I was so struck by its beautiful appearance, that I set to 
work upon two skeins of it with a large pair of wooden knitting 
needles, ainl have produced a most unique- looking tie. When knitted, 
it has a chenille- like effect as regards texture, hut the colouring is 
infinitely st4>erior to anything 1 have ever seen in the shape of che- 
nille. This yam is only is. 3d. the skein. 

The new Oriental embroidery silk produced by the same firm is 
very soft, and admirably adapted for artistic embroidery. It costs 
only lid. a skein. Messrs. Jevons & Mellor manufacture crewels 
of very excelleiU quality in every variety. Their catalogues contain 
much useful information on the very popular subject of embroidery. 

'* Lavinia," now so well known to our readers, is now making 
very single and girlish pearl ornaments, for particulars of which I 
must refer subscribers to our advertisement pages. ** Lavinia *' has 
been so long connected with our magazine, and so frequently men- 
tioned in these pages, that I need say no more thah that this, ber 
latest novelty, is quite equal to her former efforts. Her work will be 
found vsef ul at basaar^ the dread season for which will be upon us 
before we know where we are. Sylvia. 



firs 

A FtNs-TRSfe sleeps i^cne 
On northern mountain-side; 

fitwrnal, stainless snows 
Stretch round it ha and wide. 



HMS AMD n$ PALM. 

The pine dreams of a palm. 
As lovely, sad, and still, 

In glowing £astera clime 
On burning, rocky hili. 

IVansiaiedyr^m the German ^Haiiriacii Hawft^ 
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SYLVIA'S Letter. 



" cocqmon " weal, and see only self-inlerest behiad much that is penaed 
for a very different reason. If somebody writes and asks me to let 
T FEAR that very many of our correspondents will be inclined to them know of agood place to buya winter jacket, am I toleavethe 
^ bring a railing accusation against mc when they have looked in question unanswered because the reply will incidentally give a slight 
laia (or their own special questions and answers in this number of helping-hand to some honest tradesman ? When an anxious mother 



Siivu's Home Jourhal. 
Crowded as my desk has 
diily been with letters in 
fmmer monlhs, the Corres- 
poadence has never befure 
inched such formidable 
dimtDsions as during the 
lit ihree weeks. To make 
r«ni for it in our April 
Domber, we shall have tu 
make some special pro- 
visioD, and then, having 
cleared ap all arrears, I 
hope lobe able to answer 
ill lellfra in the number 
fullowiDg upon their receipt, 
as delays are naturally very 
iDcoavcDicnt in many cases 
—more especially those in 
wbich the writers ask for 
miebimshow to 

" Gai luld cUiihes iook amaist 
as weel's Ihe new." 

Among the letters re- 
oived is a violent epistle 
(roni Scotland, abusing in 
IMD the Cricket, Sylvia, 
ud Madame de Tour, and 
Kcobing us all of " putt- 
ing in every line that we 
►lite," as though we were 
Iwiy trains. I am glad 
have received this letter 
one reason : it gives 
ne occasion to say a few 
Rords about this very 
J," which 1 have 
lad for some time on my 
1 to say. No one can 
' a stronger objection 
1 have, to what is 
illy called "puffing" — 
I unnecessarily dragg- 
I praises of certain 
and certain trades- 
men upon all occasions. 



hat is 



13(1.— IN CONNeCTION WITH ILLUS. 137, flG. a. 
PriciDlFlal PalUrns, ofBodiit, U. 6i MADAME A. LETCLLtER, 30, I 
Cavtnl Gardtm. 



applies to Crickbt's long 
experience with her own 
five or six little Crickets, 
for information as to the 
best kind of food to give 
her delicate haby, could 
our Cricket be so hard- 
hearted as to refuse to give 
the information, simply 
because it involves pr^iise 
of some particular prepara- 
tion ? Few persons, I 
imagine, would answer 
affirmatively, and yet the 
letter before me gives us 
all a tremendous scolding 
on that very head. " Con- 
fine your advertisements to 
their proper place," says 
the writer, " and do not 
spri ad ihemoier the various 
rooms." But how, else, 
are we to make our Draw- 
ing - room. Work - room, 
acid Housekeeper's - room 
really useful ? Somebody 
writes to the first depart- 
ment asking by whom a 
certain song or book is 
published ? Ws cannot re- 
ply without advertising the 
name of the publisher. 
Someone else writes to the 
Work-room to know where 
they can get kilt-pleating 
done at a moderate charge, 
and we must either leave 
the question unanswered, 
or give an address. If we 
were continually to be re- 
stricted in this way, the 
usefulnest of the magaiine 
would be very seriously 
impaired, as any sensible 
person must admit. 

One or two inquirers 



Oiis kind of praise is only necessary when the goods to be disposed have written to ask for further particulars as to the prize to be given 

inferior, sioce "good wine needs no bush." But, like my for point lace. " Ivy Bridge " inquires if it is " to be a chemisette or 

^ch correspondent, some persons take a one-sided view of the lace to trim the outside of the open square." The latter, certainly. 

'"bject, and in their narrowness, they taboo the very mention of any It would never have occurred to me to call the former a trimming. 

pwicular tradesman or firm. Judging by their own narrow motives, Mabel W., a correspondent I have missed for some time, writes: 

'W fail to appreciate the intention of those who like to study ihe ' By point lace, do )ou mean the kind made with a thiead outlimr. 
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or the lace made with braid (which is generally called Point lace), 
but 1 always notice in your Journal you call it Point lace. The shape, 
too, puzzles me, as what may be fashionable now may be the reverse 
in August } and ia the trimming to be for long or abort sleeves, cuffs 
or piece lace ?** That made without braid is the superior kind, but as 
very few persons know how to make it, our intention is to admit 
those specimens made of braid to competition. The form of the 
sleeve trimming matters little, but as the Marquise sleeve usually 
accompanies the square bodice form of dinner dress, perhaps that is 
the preferable shape. The Marquise sleeve is that which is tight to 
the elbow and is there finished off with a frill of silk which, in its 
turn, has a flounce of lace inside. This flounce consists of a straight 
piece of lace about twenty inches long and six wide. 

In reply to '* Nest," the pattern of the lace need not be designed by 
the worker, but the choice of design will show whether the competi- 
tor really understands in what way a good design differs from a bad 
one, which is meaningless and trivial. The trimming need only 
consist of the piece of lace to go round the square and the sleeve 
trimming. 

A nameless correspondent asks if the lace is to trim a dreag cut 
square in the back as well as in the front. No. The imafintry 
dress to which the trimming is to be adapted is high to the neck at 
the back. The other shape would involve a double quantity of work. 

The importance of the Needlework Schedule in the Education 
Act is attested by the fact that the London Institute for the advance- 
ment of plain needlework, which has recently been opened in the 
Westminster Bridge Road, already numbers many Board School and 
other teachers among its students. Everything connected with the 
best method of teaching needlework is daily on view, and classes 
are held in plain and advanced darninjf, patching, cutting out, etc., at 
various hours to suit the students. 

In the Lansdowne Manuscripts it is recorded that in 1509, certain 
officials of the court of Henry VIII. dined at the Star and Garter, 
Richmond (then called Shene), and that the bill was as follows : — 



For brede ... 

xxie ••• *•• ... 

Wyne 

Two legues moton ... 
Mari bones 
Powdred beef 
Two capons ... 
Two geese ... 
Two conyes ... 
One legge mutton, jib. 
weight 



>» 
ft 



s. d, 
I o 

4 

lO 

8 



3 
o 

o 

o 

o 

2 
I 
I 



6 

5 
o 

2 
3 



5» 

For Six plovers ... ... i 

„ Six pegions ... ... o 

,, Two dozen larkes ... i 
„ Salt and sauce ... o 

„ Buter and eggs ... o 

„ Wardens and quynces i 

Herbes o 

Spices a 

Floure o 

White cuppes and 
cruses o 



M 



d. 

6 

5 
o 

6 

10 

o 

I 

4 
4 



Total £i o o 



Think of two legs of mutton for eight pence, and two geese 
(comparatively dear) for fourteen pence ! I never regret what are 
usually mourned over as the " good old times," but I think few of 
us would object to even a temporary return of the good old prices. 

The discovery of the Electric Light gives us something to look 
forward to in the improvement of lighting our houses. It is said to 
be unbecoming, which is certainly an objection, but I imagine that 
this could be overcome by using pink or pale rose-coloured globes, 
which have a wonderful effect in softening ajstrong light, and make it 
show not only human beings to the best advantage, but also furniture, 
pretty rooms, and a well-laid dinner-table. 

I'he Americans are getting on fast with their experiments in 
electric lighting, a Mr. Sawyer, of New York, has been particularly 
successful in producing lamps the light from which is beautifully 
soft and luminous, very agreeable to the eyes, and perfectly steady. 
It is suitable for use in private dwellings because it can be turned off 
and on, and regulated with ease like ordinary gas. But whether it 
can be made practicable so far as cost and the regulation of the means 
of supply are concerned, is a question but one of time only. That 



it will certainly be satisfactorily answered by some one, and the yellow, 
smoky agent which we now employ for lighting purposes, be aupert 
seded by a clear, soft, pure, and greatly more pow^erful medium, there 
is no longer any doubt. 

Since the death of Mr. Lewes, George Eliot has been devoting 
all her energies to the completion of an additional work of his on 
Positive Philosophy, left unfinished. This will occupy our great 
novelist for a long period, and will prevent her from delighting U$ 
soon again with one of her wonderful novels. 

This threatens to be another dull season, as the Queen is to hold 
no lev6e, on account of the death of the Princess Alice, and, for the 
same reason, she will hold no drawing-rooms before Easter. Pre- 
parations are being made at Windsor for the approaching marriage 
of the Duke of Connaught with the Princess Louise Margaret of 
Prussia. The ceremony is fixed for the 13th of next month, and 
is to take place in St. George's Chapel, Windsor Castle, in the 
presence of the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
other members of the Royal Family. Two covered ways have been 
erected — one for the use of the Queen and such meijcibers of the Royal 
Family as may be in Windsor Castle at the time 5 the sectond covered 
way is for the use of the more distinguished guests who will receive 
invitations to the Royal wedding. The wedding service is to be 
choral, and the fine organ with which St. George's is provided 
will be supplemented by instrumental music. Several rooms in 
Windsor Palace have already been decorated for the occasion. 

Every tower of the palace will be appropriated to the use of Her 
Majesty's numerous visitors, and special suites of apartments are 
being got in readiness for the reception of Prince and Princess 
Frederick Charles of Prussia, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg, 
the King and Queen of the Belgians, the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Germany, the Grand Duke of Hesse — the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh having their 
own towers. Additional provision will also be made for the 
retinues of the Royal guests, and every available apartment will 
have to be used. 

•' We have taken measures that reinforcements shall be sent to 
the Cape and to the general in command far beyond the number of 
the men which he requires." So spoke Lord Beaconsfield the other 
evening with i"eference to the terrible disaster that has occurred in 
Zululand. It is so like our Government to be wise after the event, 
and to send out " more men than the general in command requires,'* 
when the bitterest need for them is over. All the precautions 
in the world will never make amends for the " masterly inactivity " 
that has brought about this misfortune, nor for the loss of the brave 
fellows whom mothers and sisters and fathers and wives are 
mourning here at home. When Lord Chelmsford wrote in Sep- 
tember, begging that reinforcements might be sent out to him, and 
'* Her Majesty's Grovemment, in reply, expressed their hesitation at 
complying with the request," it it scarcely to be wondered at that, 
though the two battalions he asked for were sent out to him after 
an interval of two months, he should have been disinclined to ask for 
further reinforcements, or again to apply for the cavalry regiment 
which, as he had telegraphed to Sir Bartle Frere, would have been 
'* of enormous advantage^*' even when affairs assumed a formidable 
aspect. Valuable lives have in this instance been sacrificed to the 
** penny •wise, pound-foolish " economy that has reigned too long in 
England— a short-sighted economy that defeats itself in the end, and 
costs more than a judicious liberality could ever do, even in a 
financial sense. 

Meantime, the world goes on amusing itself as usual, and for- 
tunate it is for us that we are so constituted that we can be cheerful 
while tragedies are played out around us. Else who could be merry 
for a single moment ? 

Mr. Carl Rosa is showing his usual spirit of liberality in the 
varied repertory to which he is always adding. " BLienzi," the 
early work of Wagner, which he now disdains, and *^ Piccolino, 
have both been successful at Her Majesty's. My only visit there 
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this season was on the first occasion of the rendering of the 
charmmg old opera, "The Bohemian Girl." One of the airs in it, 
"I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls/* was the theme of the 
first "^iece" I ever learned when I was first advanced from 
exercises and *' pvit into " pieces ; and to lovers of old-fashioned 
melodies, some association will be found entwined with nearly every 
one of the pretty old-world airs. I Uve the old operas — not to the 
exclusion of the new — but with a very special affection. When 
" Joconde ** was played by the Carl Rosa Company a season or two 
ago, I saw several faces near me brighten and soften when Santley's 
delicious voice sang, *'We have lived and loved together/' the 
original words being, 

" Et Ton revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours.*' 

Nothing, perhaps, except odours, are so subtly mingled with insepa- 
rable associations as these old melodies. 

The Ballad Concerts excelled even themselves last Wednesday 

so well-devised was the programme, and so capitally did the singers 

acquit themselves. I know of no musical evenings that give such 

unalloyed pleasure as the Ballad Concerts and the Monday and 

Sittirday " Populars." The prices of the seats place the delight of 

healing good music within the reach of many whose means allow 

tfcem few other pleasures in life, and who enjoy them in proportion 

to their rarity. 

The Academy says : " We hear with pleasure that in the English 
Paper in the Mathematical Examination of the University of London 
— ^the first that has been thrown open to women — a woman is first, 
and every woman candidate well up in the list. Such answers as 
that ' Potatoes were introduced into England by Julius Caesar at the 
Cooqaest in 1066/ are due to the male portion of the examinees.*' 

One of the pleasantest papers I have read for a long time is 
"The Haunted Precinct," which appeared in the ist of February 
namber of All the Year Round. The writer, who has chambers in 
the Temple, calls up the ghosts of those who have had chambers 
near— Pip and Herbert Pocket, in "Great Expectations," Oliver 
Goldsmith, George Warrington and Pendennis — and all in such a 
genial, good-hearted style, that it is a real <pleasure to read the paper. 
I particularly like the passage about Fountain Court. Many of my 
readers must know this delicious little ^pot of London. On a hot 
summer's day I delight in passing througit it, hearing the cool plash 
of the fountain, shaded by the grand old elm, to the right the old- 
world chambers that are connected with so many people we love in 
books, and to the left a strip of greenest turf, with great ivy 
"baskets," and, further on, old Father Thames. It is like a little 
bit of romance in the middle of the working day. Buy the number, 
friends, and read the paper. You will be delighted with it. 



During the past month little of importance has taken place in 
affairs theatrical, unless I except three welcome revivals. The chief 
of these is, of course, the reproduction of ever-to-be-lamented Tom 
Robertson's " Caste/' a play replete with all the nobility of a chival- 
rous mind, and redolent of the domestic virtues that a cynical stage 
now-a-days too often elects to ignore. As Shirley wrote, long 
years ago, — 

"Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust." 

Therefore, in these days when farcical comedies, whose amusing 
faculties, witty dialogue, and excellence of acting all round 
we cordially acknowledge, while regretting their theme, we can- 
not but hark back with some little enthusiasm to the perennial 
charm of " Caste," and ** She Stoops to Conquer,*' while we add a 
note of admiration to the perfect art of "A Scrap of Paper." The 
acting of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and of Miss Litton, Mrs. Stirling, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and Miss Lottie Venne, proves that, welcome 
though they be, the members of the Com^die Francaise have in our 
own country some rivals by no means despicable. 

But English taste is, if I may use a slang expression, horsey^ as 
well as theatrical, and those of us who are compelled to live in 
London, and wish to give our children some notion of out- door life, 
may find it pleasant, in these scarcely clement days, to pass a cheery 
morning or evening in the clean, comely, well-appointed circuses of 
Hengler or of Myers. The entertainment in either case is an 
admirable one. The artists are in every respect efllicient, the 
appointments complete and well-ordered, the attendants courteous 
and while at the former. Little Sandy and the Jackley Troupe are 
alternately to be laughed and wondered at, at the latter, Mr. John 
Cooper's marvellously trained elephants are miracles of animal 
sagacity, and wonderful tributes to the gentle and clever training 
that has produced such admirable, albeit elephantine, come- 
dians. 

Will any subscriber who has the January or March numbers (1878) 
of this Journal, and is willing to part with them, kindly write and 
apprise me of the fact, giving their names and addresses, and informing 
me what charge they wish to make for the number ? I receive so 
many applications for these numbers — and also for October, 1878, 
which I must add to the list — from subscribers anxious to have their 
Journals bound, that I am anxious to do all I can to supply them. 
These numbers went out of print almost as soon as published. To 
avoid disappointment, those who are kind enough to patronise us 
should order their copies early. The Journal is published on the 25th 
of each month, sometimes a day earlier, and ought, therefore, to be in 
the hands of all our English, Irish, and Scotch subscribers by the first 
day of the month whose date it bears, Sylvia. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR COLOURED FASHION-PLATE. 

WALKING DRESSES. 



I. CosTUMB OP Grbbn Cordukoy Velvet. — Skirt, short 
train ; round the back of it a pleated frill of satin, headed with a 
knotted fringe. In front, the lower part is trimmed with satin 
pliss6s, with insertions of velvet; the satin being slit open on 
purpose. The fringe is continued above this trimming, and goes up 
the seam at the left side. A square of satin, drawn up and trimmed 
nmnd with a full ruching, falls down low at this side. The skirt is 
slightly draped at the side seams, giving the effect of being bou£Fant 
behind, and little also in front. Jacket body, with gilet of satin 
tamed over as the only trimming. This forms two revers, which 
end with a bow of satin ; the centre is trimmed with two rows of 
plated buttons. Chj^ trimmed with satin ends the sleeve. Lingerie 
pleated, and tie ofTjsatin. Bonnet of grey felt, raised on one side, 
and lined with vel?€t to match the dress. Two grey feathers round 
the crown. 

a. Drbss of Cashmere and Caroubier Faille for Little 



Girl of Five Years Old. — Dress of English cashmere with 
plastron of faille before and behind. Bands of satin edge the plastron 
and run round the lower part of the dress, which ends in a quilled 
flounce. Bands of the same on the pockets and the end of the 
sleeves. Hat of grey felt, trimmed with caroubier velvet, and with 
a feather of the same shade. 

3. Costume of Brown Satin Cloth and Facings of 
Otter Velvet. — Short skirt, made of strips of silk and strips of 
oloth pliss6. Habit body in front with tunic bouflfant behind, and 
the front drawn back under the basque, from which it falls in 
bouflfant folds. The sides, cut Princess, are wide enough to be 
pleated under the basque, half way between back and front. They 
are concealed down below under the flap of the tunic. Double cuff 
of otter velvet on the sleeves, and pockets of the same material. 
Lingerie plisse. Bonnet of white felt, trimmed with brown ribbon. 
Bunch of bows and feathers on the side. 
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PARTS FA*lHinNS FOR MADPU collar of satin. The hat, of moss green felt, had a broad brim, lined j 

TAKia r AaniUn b r UK m AKt H . ^th d«wn satin, and a tong crimson^eather going round the croZ 

I THINK that those who designed and produced the fabrics for this A beautifiil though simple costume was of black velvet, the short 

season's wearmusthavehadapresentimentofwhat the weather would sldrt cut up at the bottom showing an under flounce of gamet faille, 

be. We have before noticed the thickness and substantial quality of The long paletot of velvet was trimmed with silver fox, as was also the 

materials for wiotiy attire, but did not think that the neied of them would small velvet cap, which was further ornamented with a small gamet 

have proved so great as it has done. What the cold must have beta to feather. The silverfox muffhad a lining and cordsand tasselsof garnet, 

those who could not procure warm clothing I think few of us can realize, and a scrap of the same colour was visitue in a necktie worn under the 



137.— EVENING AND BRIDAL DRESSES. 
PriaefFtalPatutnii/tWitrefllua,v.^. MADAim A. LwKLLiMi, 30. N*iiH*lta Stntt, Cevnt Ganbm. . 

for even with our thickest furs and warmest wraps it has often been paletot Some dressesmadeentirely ofplaid weretobe seen, andmany of 

impossible to keep warm. the dark cashmere ones had trimmings of plaid either of plush or satin. 

Speaking of furs, I notice how much black fur is worn, not only for A great many people wore sealskin long jackets, and seal and brown 

trimming mantles and jackets, but for muffs and the la^e capes now velvet has been a favourite and happy mixture. 
so fashionable. The best dressed people were undoubtedly, as they always are, those 

There has been an unwonted opportunityfor displaying taste in pretty who were the most approiiriately attired, and for this invigorating 

skating costumes, and we have seen some worn that deserve notice, exercise simply made short dresses of homespun or dark cashmere and 

One of moss green cashmere was trimmed with bands of watered satin velvet with long paletots and small caps of fiir, looked extremely welL 

of a rather darker shade, both upon panier and skirt, and had a half- I saw one costume which I thought very unbecoming, and in very bad 

tight jacket of the same, lined with quilted silk, with deep cuffs and broad taste, vii., entirely white, or, as it appeared gainst the snow, a sort of 
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a dingy ecru. The material of which the skirt and jacket were composed brocade. The long basque bodice is quite pUin. with a waistcoat of 

[ was very thick and fluffy, and was trimmed with white fur. The hat was brocade, and elbow sleeves finished with a band of brocade and frili ol 

, of white felt, trimmed with white ostrich feathers and gold cord. This antique lace. Round the throat is a necktie of the same lace, the iaige 

very conspicuous dress might have looked well in a carriage, when viewed bow of which is fastened with a pearl brooch, and upon the head is a 

awar from the pure white of the snow, but on the ice it was simply ugly. . small lace cap, with a bouquet of crimson roses in the front, 

I In the manufacture of evening and dinner dresses there is just now a Brown b still a favourite colour, and we have seen a pretty oreM 

■ tendency to combine too many colours and materials'; for example. 1 made of dark brown velvet, with scarves of Pekin (gold colour and 

have seen a very pretty dress of ecru silk and garnet velvet, quite spoilt, brown), with a fringe of gold and brown silk. 



i3S,-BRIOAL DRESSES. 
Ptitt t/flat Pattern of Fig. i, as. 6d.; Fig. a, u. 3d. MadaMC A, LbixlueB, 30. HtntiObt SIntl. CoikhI Gardtt. 

in my opinion, by some very gorgeous scarves of rich, soft, silk, brocaded It is noticeable how much red is worn, particularly the darker shades 

. ia many colours, draped upon it. A happy contrast to this was a dinner of it, such as claret, caroubier, garnet, and ruby : always a favourite 

dress, made of plain and brocaded silk, mouse colour and pearl grey, winter colour, it is this year specially so, equally for outdoor attire and 

The front breadths had a deep kilting of the silk arranged in broad folds, evening dress. I have seen a very handsome dress made of ruby velvet 

and the trimming above consisted of two long scarves of brocade edged and eream coloured faille. The petticoat of faille was arranged in 

with fringe of the two colours crossed over the front and drawn under perpendicular pleats from top to bottom, and both that and the velvet 

the pleats of the train behind. These scarves were carried about half- train were untrimmed. The bodice, of velvet, pointed both back and 

way down the sides to be brought over and tied upon the train, the front, was low, with revers lined with silk, turned back so as to show an 

frilled ends reaching nearly to the bottom. The train is further trimmed under bodice of lace. Both at theatres and operas are to be seen a great 

with five narrow pleated flounces, between each of which is a band of For remainder 0/ Paris Fashions, see p.jge 88. 
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SOMEONE'S ANCESTORS. 



CHAPTER lY.—iContiriTied). 

T^HE next couple followed their example, as did all the others. 
-■• George, with a laugh at Phyllis, stopped her as she returned 
to her place, and kissed her 3 but quickly drew back, for the holly 
in her hair pricked his cheek. 

** Ah ! ** said she, '*you see, George, I am not to be treated with- 
out respect. Were this not Christmas, you should rue your imper- 
tinence/* 

But apparently her anger did not vex him, for he only pulled the 
holly from her hair, and placed it in his coat. 

Pretty Dolly Field made no small stir when her turn came ; and 
Celia wished he^ father had not set such an example, when she found 
herself under the bough with Sir Charles ; but he, with a bow, lifted 
her hand and saluted it with as much respect as if it bad been Queen 
Anne's own. Celia coloured, and curtsied with a feeling of gratitude, 
and, though the company laughed at his folly in fearing to offend a 
bashful maid, he felt that Celia*s grateful look was worth more than 
the unwilling kiss he would have obtained from her. 

The dance ended, and the china wassail bowl with its roast apples 
was placed on the oak table, together with the saffron cakes, the pride 
of old Margery's heart. And after all had partaken of these dainties 
the guests began to muffle themselves in hoods and cloaks to return 
home through the cold night. 

Parson Field and his niece were the first to leave, the parson 
carrying a huge horn lantern, and Dolly carefully bearing her Christ- 
mas gift from Lady Tower, a set of gay new ribbands. Soon after, the 
horses of Sir Charles Godwin and Squire Errol were led up ; and bid- 
ding their host farewell they mounted and started on their long ride 
home, well armed with pistols and rapiers in readiness for any foot- 
pad or highwayman. 

Celia and Phyllis sat talking over their bedroom fire long after the 
rest of the household were asleep, and again Celia declared that to her 
mind Squire Errol was as disagreeable as 

" As Sir Charles is agreeable,** put in Phyllis. '* You need not 
crimson, Celia, but all the world can see you approve of him, though 
to my mind he is a poor sort of gallant, dreading your displeasure 
more than the mocking of the whole company ! '* 

•* Phyllis ! " exclaimed Celia, with as much vexation as it was in 
her nature to express, '* do not mock at Sir Charles Godwin 5 rather 
respect a man who can think sooner of a girl's feelings than of his 
own 5 and you may laugh at me at your fill, but, all the same, George 
is your cousin, you were not expected to kiss a total stranger ! " 

*' And if Sir Charles were your cousin, how, then ? " said Phyllis, 
mischievously. 

Celia's face burned as she rose to leave the room, saying, *' Sir 
Charles is not my cousin, therefore I cannot tell what I should do." 

Meanwhile, the two gentlemen were riding through the snowy 
roads and over the moon-lit heath which lay between Tower Park 
and Craymore. For some time not a word passed between them, till 
at last Owen Errol broke the silence by turning fiercely to his com- 
panion, and demanding : 

" Do you mean to make love to that girl ? " 

" "Which girl ? ** asked Sir Charles, roused from what must have 
been a pleasant reverie^ to judge by the smile on his face as he turned 
to answer. 

•* Do not try to put me off; you know well who I mean. Who 
should I care who you marry but Celia Tower ; and by all I possess, I 
swear you shall not wed her. I will have her myself, and, though 
she hates me now, I will make her glad to smile at me, aye, and avoid 
you as much as she now avoids me." 

•* I do not understand you, Owen. You mean to force this sweet 
Mistress Celia into wedding you ! That shall not be while I live to 
show to her father who you are. Yes, and even should you compel 
me to become a beggar, as I know too well is in your power, I will 



not hesitate to declare to Sir Hugh what a base wretch sues for his 
daughter's hand.*' 

** Restrain your words. Sir Charles Godwin. Base wretch, as you 
call me, I can turn you from your noble home and make even Sir 
Hugh Tower glad to wed his daughter to me.'* 

" What ! have you then power over him also. Wretch, that you 
are, Owen Errol ; I will not believe that even you have deluded that 
gallant old gentlieman into playing with you. Though alas ! who 
would have guessed my poor father could have gambled away his lands 
and home to such as you." 

" Go not too far in your anger," cried Owen Errol, ** or I will 
compel you to quit your home this very night. Were it not for my 
promise to my mother, you would have long ago been a penniless 
wanderer." 

" Your mother was my poor father's early love, Owen," said Sir 
Charles, sadly. '' Thanks to her constant kindness to his son, my 
home has been preserved to me, and yet, would that I had been 
driven from it long since, for then would Mistress Celia have never 

Caused me to deplore your power over me, and it " 

" Not only must you renounce her, but also must you wed her 
cousin ; do not look so fierce, man, she will not refuse you. Her life 
depends on wealth and can be hers only by wedding a man of title. 
You too, will be able to purchase, with her money, the paper signed 
by your father, leaving all his broad lands to me." 

** What ! " cried Sir Charles, " you take me to be the mean 
schemer you are ! and think I will wed a girl to purchase my freedom 
with her fortune. No ! Owen Errol, I will give up love and lands, 
but I will keep my honour." 

** And cause your mother to die of want ? Think you that Lady 
Godwin will live in a cottage, while her son wanders in search of 
means of supporting her.** 

" True, I forgot my mother, 1 cannot lather feel homeless," sighed 
Sir Charles. 

** Then you will renounce all thoughts of sweet Celia, and wed 
her cousin, Phyllis Carew ? And I, on my part, will give you the 
papers the day you marry her." 

" May you some day feel what you make me now tosnflTer, Owen 
Errol. Not till I hear from Celia Tower *s own lips that she means to 
wed you, can I believe she will ever consent to it. And then, when 
she tells me, all hopes of my winning her are over,will I allow myself 
to stoop to wedding her cousin in hopes of regaining my lost heritage. 
Not as much for my own sake as for my mother's." 

'^ Stay, Sir Chafles, you must also swear you will not breathe one 
word of love to Celia, or I will yet break my promise and drive you from 
your home. And even should you out-wit me and wed Celia, do you 
think your fine sense of honour, of which you boast, would permit 
you to take her from her home of comfort to one of poverty ? " asked 
Squire Errol, with a feeling he had triumphed. 

Sir Charles voice shook with anger, as he replied, 
*' If it were not for my fine sense of honour, I would long past 
have denounced you as a common, highway robber. Is it so long 
ago, that you have forgotten how I discovered that the famous black 
Owen and Squire Errol were the same. My love and gratitude to 
your mother, saved you that once, but it may not again." 

"Beware how you speak on that matter," cried Owen £rroI, 
" either say at once whether you will or not accept my bargain." 

*' I fear I must agree to your planning, for I see no other way j 
alas ! my mother little knows the price I pay for her comfort ! " 

They rode on in silence till the gates of Sir Charles' home were 
reached, and he entered them without a word of parting to Squire 
Errol, who went on his way home along the snow-covered highway. 



CHAPTER V. 

Bound by his promise. Sir Charles Godwin avoided ever going to 
Tower Court, much to the disappointment of Celia. She could not 
beliere but that he would come, as he had declared his intention of 
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doing so. Whenever horse's hoofs clattered on the paved court, she 
would run to the window, and, concealed behind the curtain, would 
look eagerly down on the horseman, only to return to her work with 
a sigh, or more often, with an expression of dislike, as she recognized 
their now frequent visitor. Squire Errol. 

The days and weeks passed, till spring came, but still Celia waited 
in?ain for another meeting with Sir Charles. Phyllis gave up laugh- 
ing at her Cousin, and would question George as to whom he had met 
in the hunting-field, for much as Celia would have liked to hear in- 
diiecdy of the absent Sir Charles, she never dared ask if George had 
seen or spoken with him. 

Often as Squire Errol now came to Tower Court, still Celia had 
not yet learnt even to bear his touching her hand, without a shudder. 
His assumed good manners and assured air provoked her, and bis 
bold admiration frightened her. She contrasted his behaviour with 
that of Sir Charles Godwin, and thought the one as vulgar and coarse 
as the other was dignified and thoughtful. Though each day she re- 
proached herself for the unmaidenly desire to see him again, when he 
so plainly showed by his prolonged absence, he did not desire a further 
acquaintance with her. 

One day in the middle of May, Celia and Phyllis were taking the 
air in the favourite Pine Coppice. Phyllis was merrily laughing over 
their first meeting there with Squire Errol, when she cried, 

** Ah ! Celia, see, here comes the hero of that day, with George ; 
they are come in search of us. Why, child, do not look so scared, I 
will protect you from your dreaded Squire Errol, though, truly, I do 
not comprehend your fear of him." 

" Let me hold your arm, Phyllis, and I will return home at once, 
for my head aches sadly," whispered Celia, as the two gentlemen ap- 
proached. Squire Errol, with a fine bow, presented to Celia a nose- 
gay of sweet violets, which he said had cost him a ride to the far-ofF 
woods, as none grew on their country side. Celia dared not refuse 
them, though she loathed their fragrance, and, dropping behind the 
others, she managed to let fall her nosegay among a heap of last year's 
withered leaves. The whole party proceeded homewards, at Phyllis* 
instigation, for she divined how Celia's head must ache at the flowery 
compliments Squire Errol loved to pay her, which she neither could 
TiOT would comprehend. They soon arrived home, and Celia was feel- 
ing safe from Squire Errol, who would surely now ride home, when 
Lady Tow«r met them in the hall, and invited him to sup with them, 
which he accepted j and Celia inwardly resolved her headache should 
compel her to retire before supper, for there was an expression in his 
face which terrified her. 

Lady Tower, not allowing it possible that young people could 
suHer pain, forbid Celia to retire, and thus she was compelled to endure 
the, long supper, which passed off gaily enough, with Sir Hugh's 
jokes and Pyllis*s merry speeches. As soon as the meal was con- 
cluded, the young people were about to withdraw as usual, leaving 
Sir Hugh and his wife to their nightly game of piquet. But Squire 
Errol begged permission to remain, as he had somewhat of importance 
to acquaint Sir Hugh with. 

Phyllis and her cousins left the room, and were soon in their old 
places round the hall fire, for the evenings were still cold. 

" Well, Celia, I saw a friend of yours to-day," began George, 
hoping to drive away the pensive look on her face, as she sat chin on 
hand, gazing into the fire. 

Celia looked up quickly at Phyllis, who asked, 
" Was it Sir Charles Godwin, George ? " 

" Yes, we stood and talked for full half an hour, I thought he did 
not seem best pleased when Owen Errol came up, and declared he 
meant to return with me. I asked Sir Charles if he would not come, 
bat he refused, as he had to return home without delay." 

" He refused, did he, George? " said Phyllis, patting Celia*s hand, 
which she held j " and did he offer no apologies for never coming to 
Tower Court ? though my uncle invited him to come as often as he 
pleased." 

" Yes, he said he had been in London for the last threffe months. 



and before then. Lady Godwin had been ill, so that he never dared 

leave her for long. Though now she is recovered, so we may expect 

him to come any day.'* 

Phyllis looked at Celia's now radiant face, and said, 

" So, my little cousin, all your excuses . for Sir Charles* strange 

conduct, have proved true." 

George stared 3 he did not comprehend Celia's quick smile at her 

cousin, for to all but Phyllis, Sir ' Charles's name had never passed 

her lips. 

" Celia," called Lady Tower from the parlour door, and Celia rose 
quickly to obey her mother's summons. She entered the parlour, and 
saw at a glance something unusual had occurred. Her father stood 
before the tiled fire-grate, she could not see his face. Squire Errol 
was seated in the big arm-chair, snuff-box in hand, and with a smile 
of conscious triumph on his dark face. Lady Tower alone looked un- 
moved, as she sat knitting, upright as an arrow, in her high-backed 
chair. Seeing Celia, she said, 

" Sir Hugh, here is Celia, awaiting your commands." 

Celia shivered at her mother's cold tone, she felt she was about 
to receive some great sorrow, and her mother's voice did not forbode 
any assistance from her. Sir Hugh began to speak, his voice trembled 
with suppressed emotion, for he was an old man, and a sudden shock 
overcame him more than it formerly would have done. 

"Celia," said he, "do you still recollect your poor brother, 

Giles ? " 

"Yes," she answered, wondering at her father alluding to htm, 
for it was years since Giles's name had been spoken by any at Tower 

Court. 

" Well, Celia, it rests with you whether he shall die a felon's 
death, and be hung on some moorland gibbet, as a highwayman and 
a robber, or whether he shall still live and spare me and your mother 
at least that one sorrow. You alone can decide his fate j the price 
Squire Errol asks for hiding your brother's crime is your hand, 'and 
he alone knows why he asks such a price." 

Celia stood as if turned to stone, and heeded not Lady Tower's 

remark — 

" 1 trust Celia will feet herself honoured by being the means of 
saving her father's name, and also by becoming the wife of so suitable 
a man as Squire Errol." 

Oh, I cannot, I cannot," gasped Celia. 

Enough, Sir Hugh. Mistress Celia will none of me. So our 
conversation is at an end, and 1 will bid you farewell," said Owen 
Errol, with a look of anger at the white face of Celia. 

" Stay, Squire Errol," cried Lady Tower. " Celia, are you mad ? 
that you thus disregard your parents' commands! I say you shall 
wed Squire Errol. Though what he sees in you to desire you for his 
wife, surpasses my understanding." 

Celia's old habits of obedience and submission to her mother 
returned at this speech, and she thought, too, of the kind brother of 
her baby days. She looked at her father, but he was still gazing 
into the fire, and she knew her mother's will would overcome all his 
scruples against forcing his daughter into an unwilling match. She 
hesitated no longer, she turned her colourless face to Squire Errol, 
and in a steady voice said, 

" Since you will accept no other payment for your silence, I will 
become your wife." 

Owen Errol took her cold, unresisting hand, and with a laugh, 

cried, 

"I am no Sir Charles Godwin, to be content with saluting your 
hand. Mistress Celia." 

Celia shuddered. It was too cruel to remind her of the behaviour 
of his rival, and she turned her cold cheek to Squire Errol, wishing 
it would blister his lips. With an immovable look she let him kiss 
her twice or thrice, then turning to her mother, begged leave to retire* 

But not before Squire Errol assured her that if she revealed to any 
creature the reason of her betrothal to him, he should consider the 
compact to be over. Lady Tower desired Celia to go to bed, as from 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 

Na 136.— IM Connection with Illustration 137, Fic 2. 

No. 137. Evening and Bridal Dkesses.— Fig. i, Eveoing 
Dress of olive green faille, with trained sidrt and drapery of faille 
arranged like a tunic, and trimmed with wavy olive ^k fringe 
and sprajr of cream 
coloured daisies. 
Jacket bodice cut 
square in front, with 
deep lace ruffle, d^sies 
and fiiiige to corres- 
pond. Elbow sleeves 
with firill of white lace 
and waved fringe. Fig. 
2. Trained Princess 
Dress of white satin, 
trimmed with lace, 
down the centre of 
which is a slender 
spray of myrtle blos- 
som. Waistcoat en- 
tirely covered with 
lace. Elbow sleeves 
with puffings of satin 
and frill of lace. 
Wreath of myrtle 
blossom and plain 
tulle veil 



Na 1 38. Bridal 
Dresses. — Fig. i. 
Trained skirt and 
jacket of white cash- 
DKre, trimmed with 
looped bands and 
pleated folds of satin. 
Bodice opening 
slightly in front over 
pleated frill of cr£pe 
lisse. Long sleeves 
with bands of satin 
and frJU of lace.— Fig. 
2. Costume for Girls 
Eleven to Thirteen 
Years Old. Skirt of 
pale pink cashmere 
with deep pleated 
flounce. Long polo- 
naise with sleeveless 
half bodice, trimmed 
down the front with 
strape of dark red 
silk edged with lace. 
Bodice and shoulder- 
straps are also edged 
with lace, and the 
skirt of the polonaise 
is tied back with dark 
red ribbon. Long 
sleeved chemisette of 
mull muslin trimmed 
with lace and dark 
red ribbon. 



of the lowest fold is bordered with the same feather trimming, which 
is also round the neck, the sleeves, and on the pockets. These last are 
outside, and ornamented with a row of buttons. 

No. 140. Morning Dress, of silk and crape, with basque bodice 
trimmed with crape and jet buttons. The tablier is covered with bias 
folds of silk, and the 
long silk tunic is edged 
with a t»as fold of 
crape. Silk cufT and 
crape collar. 

No. 141. Lady's AND 
Children's Dresses. 
Fig. I. Wide-sleeved 
Mantle of black mate- 
lass^, lined with lute- 
string and trimmed 
with passementerie of 
headword and chenille, 
and with a deep crfipe 
interspersed with small 
silk droppers — Fig. 2. 
Dress for Girls of 
Twelve to Fourteen 
Years Old. Skirt 
and jacket bodice of 
dark blue diagonal 
cloth ; the skirt "has 
pointed straps of black 
velvet round the lower 
cdce, and the bodice 
is trimmed down the 
front with two rows of 
buttons and with nar- 
row bands of black 
velvet. Cuffs en suite. 
Fig. 3. Dress for Girls 
of Three to Five 
Years Old. Princess 
dress of black velvet 
with cuffs and sailor 
collar of Mechlin lace. 
Echarpe af blue gros- 
grain ribbon with 
fringed ends. Berette 
of velvet with fur 
trimming. 



—WALKING DRESS 



friti ^Flat PatUm. i 



Post Office Orden pajable at King Street, CotcdI Gardea. 



No. 



142. 



Coiffures. ' 



N BW 

-Fig 1 



Capote of white wool 
and gold cord, knotted 
in a frame and edged 
with a ball fringe of 
white wool. It is stif- 
fened with net and 
ribbon wire across 
head, and trimmed 
with pale blue bows 
of corded ribbon and 
with an ivory rose. — 
Fig. 2. Square of pale 
blue wool and silver 
cord knotted in a 
No. 139. Walking Dress.— Costume of beige Indian cashmere frame and edged with fringe of blue wool. Loops of two shades of 

~ ' • - - - - ■ blue ribbon are arranged as shown in the Illustration. —Fig, 3, Capote 

arranged out of a triangular piece of black lace. Clusters of yellow 
the head and on the left shoulder. 



and silk. Silk skirt edged with a pleated flounce. Cashmere poli 
naiie, with a width inserted at the back tow down. This width fonns 
a pleat ^ I'Arabe, which fells taoodlike, the edges of which are bordered 
with natural feather iriAiming. The front of the costume is draped in 
three very deep folds, meeting under the capuchon behind. The edge 



No. 143. Silk Tie.— Cravat of pale pink corded silk with fan- 
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shaped [deatiDg of the same mateiUl edged with a border embroi- 
dered in satin and overcast stitch, with pink, blue, red, green, and 
gold silks. Heavy silk tasselled fringe of two shades of pink. 

No. 144. SATIN Cravat.— Cravat of black satin with long 
pointed ends. Cluster of roses and leaves in front. 

No. 14$. Fashion- 
able Hats and 
Bonnets. — Fig, i. 
Black Velvet Hat 
with ostrich feathers 
and silver cord,— Fig, 
3. Satin Bonnet trim- 
med with jet and 
featlters. Black satin 
strings.— Fig. 3. Black = 

Chip Hat, much raised 1' 

at the sides, trimmed ^ 

with handsome ostrich 
f e a t h e r s. — Fig. 4. 
Brown Felt Bonnet 
trimmed with gold 
braid and brown 
feathers. 

Nos. 146 and 152. 
Girl's DRESS.-Dress 
for Girls of Three to 
Five Years Old. Prin- 
cess dress of white 
piqnj, trimmed with 
embroidered cambric, 
and fastened down 
the back with large 
pearl buttons. The 
lower part of the skirt 
is arranged at the 
back in pleats. 
Echarpe of blue gros- 
graia ribbon with 
rosettes and shoulder 
knot. Square - cut 
bodice with frill of 
embroidered cambric. 



No. 151.— Collarette of insertion and Valenciennes lace. 
No. 153. Embroidery Debion. 

No. i;s- Evening COIFFURI.— Part the hw'r across, and arrange 
the back hair in long cutis. Comb back the front and side hair 
over ftisettes, and fasten on the spray of flowers and leaves. 

No. is6. Doll' 
Dress. Princess dresi 
of black velvet with 
plastron of the same 
material, edged with 
buttons and imitation 
buttonholes of red 
taffetas. The Utter 
material is arranged 
in fan-shaped pleat- 
ings edged with nar> 
row lace down the 
front and round the 
lower edge of the dresf. 

No. 157. Bride's 
Coiffure.- The front 
hair is cut short and 
waved ; on the lop 
of the head the 
hair is arranged over 
frisettes and plaited 
into the back hair, 
which is worn loose, 
the ends being waved. 

No. 158. Coiffures. 
Part the hair from ear 
10 car, comb the back 
hair upwards and ar- 
range it in a knot on 
the top of the head. 
Comb back the side 
and Iront hair and ar- 
range in a double loop* 
which is held in place 
by an ornamental 
comb.— Fig. 3. (For 
young girls) Part the 
hair as above, and 
fasten the upper part 
of the back hair out of 
the way with a hair 
pin. Arrangethe under 
part in a plaited loop. 
Then comb back the 
front and side hair 
with the upper part 
of the back, and 
fasten with comb. 

Nos. 159 and 160. 
Doll's Dress. Prin- 



Nos. 147, 150, and 
154. Monograms in 
satin-stitch. 

No. 142. Sealsxik 
Collar, with long 
ends in front Cord 
and droppers of brown 
silk to fasten. 

No. 149. ClRL5> 
Dresses. — Fig. i. 
Dress for Girls of 
Eight to Ten Years 
Old. Skirt and long 
blouse of vigogne 
doth. The skirt has 
a deep band of brown 
vdvet : the blouse Is 

pleated into a yoke, and fastened down the front with buttons. Collar, 
plain cufls, and waistband of brown velvet. At the neck bow and 
ends of brown satin ribbon. — Fig. 3. Dress for Girls of Five to Seven 
Years Old. Dress of marone cashmere ; the skirt arranged at the 
back in pleats ; and the firont trimmed with lines of white braid. The 
bodice is cut like a loose blouse, open en revers in front over a _ 

waistcoat of cashmere, and trimmed with braid. At the neck loop drawn up with brown silk cord and tassels, 
and long ends of marone satin ribbon. No. 163. Embroidered Edging. 



140.-MORNING DRESS. 



Pritt t/FUa Patttnt, 11 

Post Office Orders to be made payable at King Slreet, Corent Garden. 



tion jacket of violet 

serge with puffings and 

flounces of same ma- 

leriaL Echaipe of lilac 

satin ribbon. Round 

the edge of the dress a frill of cr*pe iisse. Elbow-sleeves trimmed to 

correspond. Hat of violet velvet, with pale lilac satin ribbons. The 

bodice is cut square and fastened down the front with gilt buttons. 

Bows of lilac satin ribbon in front. 

No. 161, Nightcap of torchon lace and insertion. 
Nos. i6z and 164. Hat of sealskin with thick cord of braid silk 
and plume of cock's feathers. MUFFof sealskin lined with brown satin 
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her looks she was sure her head ached, and Celia left the room. 
Passing through the hall, Phyllis saw her rigid face, and following 
her up to her room, insisted on knowing what agitated her so. 

Celia made no answer to her cousin's inquiries, but bursting into 
a flood of tears, she flung her arms round Phyllis's neck, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. Phyllis made no attempt to stop her 
crying, but sat beside her on ths bed, one arm thrown round Celia, 
and the other hand stroking her head, till at last the sobs grew fewer, 
and again she asked the cause of Celia's sorrow. 

'* I am no longer the Celia of an hour past, free to dream of whom 
I pleased," said she. " I am the promised wife of Squire Errol j do 
not ask me why, Phyllis. No one must ever know I am forced to 
wed him ; all the world must believe it is of my own free will I become 
his wife, for marry him I must, or my father will die of shame." 

** You wed Squire Errol ! '* cried the amazed Phyllis ; " and what 
is to become of Sir Charles Godwin, I pray ? ** 

" Phyllis, I beseech you, do not talk to me of him. I must never 
think of him again. Now that I am promised to another, it would be 
a sin. 



»» 



*' Celia, you shall not marry this Owen Errol. If it is want of 
money that forces my uncle to consent to it, I will go and oflTer him all 
I have. Yes, and tell him how you detest this man, and love another." 

"No," cried Celia, catching at Phyllis in alarm. *' Least of all, 
would I have Sir Charles know I am compelled to marry Squire 
Errol. No, Phyllis, I do not credit he ever thought of me, or he 
would have found means of coming here. But I forgot, he said he 
had business elsewhere, or he would never have been so ungallant 
as to neglect my father's proffered hospitality," she added. For even 
believing him to blame, she did not wish Phyllis to deem him so- 
Their conversation was put an end to by the entrance of Lady Tower, 
who had divined that Celia would seek her cousin's sympathy, and 
now feared Celia might forget the desired silence as to the cause of 
her betrothal. 

Poor Celia slept but little that night, and rose the next morning 
with a feeling of oppression and aching head. Lady Tower, not 
choosing her to appear before her future husband with heavy eyes 
and pale face, carried her off to Craymore before Squire Errol arrived 
in the afternoon. And Celia passed her time in the milliner's and 
laceman's shop, where Lady Tower furnished her daughter with many 
pieces of finery, in honour of her engagement to Squire Errol, which 
piece of ne^s Lady Tower did not fail to impart to those of her 
acquaintance she happened to meet. 

On their entrance into the house, Phyllis flew to greet them, and 
following Celia into her room, said, 

** Ah ! Celia, you should have been at home this afternoon 5 we 
were honoured by a visit from Sif Charles Godwin. He was here 
full two hours, and was most chagrined to find you absent. I did 
not tell him the news, as I thought it would be cruel, if he really 
cared for you, himself." 

Celia turned pale, but not a word passed her tightly compressed 
lips, as she busied herself in untying the broad blue ribbands of her 
hat. 

''Are you vexed you were from home ? " asked Phyllis. 

" Yes, no, I am not. But, dear Phyllis, please do not talk to me 
of Sir Charles. Help me tie these red ribbands my mother purchased 
me to-day. She bid me wear them with my white gown to-night^ as 
Squire Errol comes to sup here." 

Phyllis gave an impatient shrug, as she glanced at her cousin's 
sad face, and said. 



*' Well, Celia, I suppose you know best, but I would never consent 
to marry a man I hated. No, not even if my parents commanded 
me to." 

" Yes, you would, Phyllis, if you were in my place. Moreover, 
suppose you hated the man of title, who will give you your fortune?" 
asked Celia, with a smile- 

" Ah ! I forgot that," replied Phyllis, delighted at seeing her 
cousin again look cheerful. " See, I have tied you all these ribbands 
into true lovers' knots. What ! you do not like my arranging ! " as 
Celia slowly untied the knots, and shaping them differently, began 
to place them on her dress. 

" Yes, Phyllis, they are excellently arranged, but I prefer these." 

Phyllis looked at her cousin, and nodding her head said, saga- 
ciously, 

*' I perceive, Celia, that true lovers' knots are not with your 
feelings." 

That evening Squire Errol expressed his regret at being obliged 
to leave Craymore for a few weeks, as his affairs called him to London, 
and would admit of no delay. Celia felt her heart bound with joy, as 
he uttered his sorrow at thus leaving her, but she felt in duty bound 
not to show her intense relief at being quit of his presence, even for 
so short a period. 

Thus the days passed, and Celia, freed from his visits, regained 
something of her former spirits. The warm June days had already set 
in, and still Celia had not yet seen Sir Charles Godwin. One hot day, 
Phyllis and her cousins had passed the afternoon with the haymakers, 
and towards sunset they strolled along home through the green lanes, 
with hedges fragrant with the sweet wild honeysuckles, and the pale 
beauty of the dog-roses and clematis. 

At the wicket gate leading into the orchard, a man came forward 
to meet them, leading his horse by its bridle. Celia recognized him 
instantly as Sir Charles Godwin, and she felt her face flush as she did 
so. Though she felt ashamed at her pleasure in again seeing him. 

" Why, is it possible ! " cried Phyllis, " I thought, Sir Charles, 
you were never again coming here. It is so long since last you 
honoured us with a visit. Let George take your horse to the stable, 
and Celia and I will lead you through the garden." 

** Thank you. Mistress Carew 3 if I may so trouble you, sir, I will 

accept your offer," replied he. And George, with a look at Phyllis, 

who had ordered him by a glance, led off the horse, while the others 

passed through the wicket into the moss-grown orchard. Phyllis led 

the way into the garden, through the green alleys, where at each turn 

one met a clipped yew lion, or antlered stag, the crest of the Tower 

family. 

The old garden had been laid out by Sir Hugh's father, under the 

directions of the famous Evelyn, and there were walks between clipped 

hedges, cascades, fountains, statues, yew-trees cut into all kinds of 

shapes, arbours, and terraces ; but though great pains had been 

expended on this regularity, the eflTect to a modern eye would be 

monotonous, which Pope so well expresses, where he says : 

*' Grove nods to grove ; each alley has its brother. 
And half the platform, just reflects the other.'* 

The grass plats were shaped and trimmed into curious curves and 
forms, and each plant was pruned into some fantastic shape. But the 
flowers were well cared for, and masses of sweet white pinks, gilli- 
flowers, and stocks, with the rare old York and Lancaster roses^ filled 
the air with their fragrance. The setting sun shed a golden light 
over the hills, and round the tall elms cawed and flapped a noisy 
crowd of rooks, settling down into their nests for the night. 



In the mosque of true love. 
See me knet 1 at the shrine ; 
Hear my heart call above 
For an answer from thine. 



^ pBmiau mmMM. 



With delight or with scorn 
Dost thou hark while I sing ? 
Throw a rose or a thorn — 
Life or death it will bring ! 

MiRTSA SCHAFFY. 
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SYLVIA'S POSTSCRIPT. 

TN this climate, a waterproof cloak is simply a necessity. The 
■*• pnncipal inconvenience attending their use lies in the extra 
weight they cause when made of tweed or other woollen materials. 
This disadvantage is entirely obviated by the invention of the *' Sempre 
Secco " (always dry), a patent waterproof material of extreme light- 
ness and beauty of texture. The surface has a silky appearance equal 
to that displayed by very fine Sicilienne,and it is backed by a complete 
waterproof lining, which, though thoroughly efficacious against rain, 
is so slight as to give no appreciable extra weight, nor to interfere in 
any way with the graceful fall of the folds. This material is sure to 
become popular, and I shall be glad to answer any inquiries, relative 
to it, that may suggest themselves to any subscriber. It is made in 
several colours — black, raven's-wing blue, very dark myrtle green, 
stone colour (capital for a dust cloak and waterproof combined), and 
a dark *' pepper-and-salt *' mixture. 

Mbssrs. Adams and Co., 56a, City Road, now supply their 
famous knitting silks wound on reels — a form as novel as it is con- 
venient. We have not always sovat obliging friend to bold our skeins 
for us wliile we wind them, and the amount of exercise involved in 
winding them off the backs of two chairs is rather appalling to indolent 
human nature. Another advantage lies in the fact that each reel bears 
the trade-mark of Messrs. Adams, and thus affords a guarantee to the 
public that they really are the silks of these well- known manufacturers. 
And yet another good thing connected with the system is the protec- 
tion of tlie silks from the injury to which they are only too liable 
when they lie about in skeins, from dust and friction. The quality of 
the silk is excellent, as I have mentioned before. It particularly 
excels in. the evenness so necessary in silk used for knitting, netting, 
or crochet. Messrs. Adams can make any size in the knitting silk at 
a few hours' notice. The sizes are in great variety, some being so 
coarse as to be useful and effective for the larger articles of wear, 
fringes, etc.^ and others so fine as to be specially suited for embroidery 
on small objects. Their filoselles and crewel embroidery silks are also 
wound on reels, presenting the advantages I have enumerated above. 
There are now so many inventions and contrivances by which 
work is made easy, that there is little excuse to be made for the 
drones. The Anglo-AmericAn Pleater is an illustration in point. 
To make kilt pleats by hand is really a terrible task, almost endless 
in its tediousness, but the use of the Pleater makes it not only easy, 
but pleasant. I have before described the manner of working, 
which is simple in the extreme, and have only now to remark that any 
material, from the thinnest to the heaviest, may be pleated in these 
machines, which are in two sizes. The smaller, costing £^ los., 
makes pleatings sixteen inches deep; the other specially adapted for 
manufacturers, costs ;f 4 4s. No marks of pressure are left on the 
materia], as sometimes occur when steam or gas are the agents em- 
ployed. The name and address of the manufacturer are James 
Hahmett, z^6, City Road, London, N. 

I have been inspecting the silks sold by the Lyons 5ilk Com- 
pany, 1 79, Regent Street, and can recommend some black silks which 
the firm have had specially manufactured for their own sale. These 
silks "will do much towards removing the stigma that now rests on 
black silk, for, being made of pure silk, quite unweighted, they will 



wear well and will not turn shiny. This, in silk of the present time, 
is a virtue indeed, as many sufferers from *' shiny ** silks will admit. 
The prices of this special make range from ^s. upwards. 

It may be useful to subscribers to know that Madame Letellier 
continues to make up ladies' own materials at a moderate charge, and 
that she also supplies dress and other materials for those who prefer 
it. Fpr materials and making (including every extra) of short walk- 
ing-dresses of soft serge or cashmere, made Princess shape, with deep 
kilt, and trimmed with wide braid or velveteen, her charge is from 
£^ I OS. to ;f 7 I OS. She can supply outdoor jackets to match from 
£1 5s. to £2 los. For plain Princess dresses of soft serge or 
cashmere, Madame Letellier charges from three guineas upwards. A 
more elaborate make of these dresses costs from four guineas. Hand- 
somely-made cashmere and silk, and cashmere and satin, cost from six 
guineas. Madame Letellier has special facilities for procuring the very 
newest modds f^om Paris — always an advantage in having a new 
dress, as then, being a little in advance of the mode, ic keeps in fashion 
longer. . All the newest colours are among those supplied by Madame 
Letellier, whose address is, at present, 30, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Qarden, but, after Lady Day, it will be 40, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, She abo supplies good black silk dresses trimmed with satin, 
from j£$. upyirards and silk, and satin evening dresses, handsomely 
trimmed, from seven guineas. Lovely sprays of French fiowers for 
the hair can be posted free of charge for 4s. 6d. on sending particulars 
of the colour of the dress with which they are to be v^orn. The 
pretty handkerchief caps now so much worn, cost from 4s. 6d., nicely 
finished, post free. ♦ 

Next month she will add to this list, hoping to make it a useful 
one for our subscrit)ers. 

The Nubian Blacking is a preparation that obviates all necessity 
for the hard work entailed by the polishing as produced in ordinary 
blacking. The Nubian (capital name, by the way) keeps out the 
wet under all circumstances, and being free from acid, it keeps the 
leather soft and pliable, which consequently tends to the preservation 
of the boots. The directions for use are as follows : When applying 
Nubian for the first time, if blacking of any other description is 
already on the boot, or if the boot is new, it should be well cleaned 
with a wet cloth of sponge and allowed to dry. Then apply the 
Nubian evenly with the sponge attached to the cork, not passing it 
too often over the same place, as it dries quickly and may become 
streaked. Db not brush, the polish comes of itself. It is strongly 
recommended to apply at night, and will then be ready for wear in 
the morning. If used at first for two or three nights in succession a 
fine polish will be produced. Afterwards use only once or twice a 
week. If used too often it may cake upon the boot. Should this 
occur clean by using spirit applied with a stiff brush. It will be seen 
from this that the mode of application is simple in the extreme. 

The Balbriggan Stockings, sold by Messrs. Inglis & Tinckler, 
at their Irish Warehouse, Regent Street, are really the genuine article, 
and it must be borne in mind that many stockings called Balbriggan 
have never seen the town of that name, so that, in this case, '* all is 
not gold that glitters.** These stockings wear for an immense time, 
and wear whiter after each washing. The table and house linen sold 
at this warehouse, being imported direct from the north of Ireland, 
is of the best material, and is sold at moderate prices. Sylvia. 



mthim. 



By stealth into my lady's bowre 

Did some espie, ryght wearie stowre — 

* Spite thought of this, I'll live this hour 

In loving Phillis dearly. 
Frail jasmine by the casement grows. 
Tenderly clasps a weighty rose, 
Deare heart, an emblem sweete it shows 

Of Phillis, loving dearly. 



A footstep on the oaken stair ! 

" Sir Tracy comes ! good sir, beware ! " 

Says foot-page of my mistress fair. 

Ah, Phillis loveth dearly. 

Oh fearful 1 heart, canst not be calm ! 

But hope is toying with alarm. 

No churlish father couldst thee harm 

For loving Phillis dearly. 

E. H. 
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many white dresses, generally made low with'the old fashioned bodices, the insect are represented by silk or satin paniers cut in their form, and j 

either round or pointed, back and front, the sleeves being rery short sometimes covered with embroidery. Casaquio jackets, of a different 1 

indeed— just a tiny band of silk or satin and frill of lace. The most material to that of which the dress is composed, still continue to he] 

fashionable gloves are the very long ones of undressed kid, either fashionable ; and I have seen one of very pale pink satin, ttimmed with ! 



i^i.-LADV'S AND CHILDREN'S DRESSES. 
Priei ^Flat Patterns from \i. to sj. 6rf. Maoams A. Lbtiu.tes, 30, Htnrittla Stml. Covtnt CardiH. 

dimmed or untrimmed, and mittens to match the dress are often worn. old point, worn over a black velvet dress wiili very good effect. Many 1 

There are some very elaborate dresses called after birds ; they are bonnets to wear wilh biack dresse!", which are as much worn as ever are 

intended to simulate such as a peacock, and a swan, and one called the red ones, either garnet or ruby, generally ot velvet, wi th trimmings of ' 

bullerfiy. Tbis last named has usually a luUe or crflpe foundation feathers, and strings either of while lace or of very soft white silk, tied 

ornamented with flowers and builertlies, and upon which the wings of under the chin. 
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Blythe Herndon. 



Chapter V. — Continued. 

BLYTHE sprang to her mother's side, and saw the tears 
streaming over her face. 
" No, no ; do not give them to me,'' she cried. " Let them 
stay where they are." 

''It is right you should have them, my Blythe. It will not 
grieve me. Fifteen years ago, dear children, since I packed 
them away, and it seems but yesterday ! I will get the key, and 
you may look over them together." 

She left the room, and Blythe turned to Betty with tears in 
her own eyes, 

'' I know what a trial this will be to mother ; and oh ! 
Betty, I feel as if I hardly dare touch those things, much less 
wear them." 

"It isn't as if you remembered her, Blythe. You were 
scarcely more than a baby when it all happened. And I think 
she would like for you to be happy in her clothes." 

Mrs. Herndon re-entered the room with her bonnet on. 
" Here is the key, girls. You can take whatever you choose. 
I am going to spend the afternoon with old Mrs. Goodwyn, 
who is sick." 

''You see,** said Blythe, under her breath, as her mother 
left the room, ''' she won't even stay in the house." 

"Well, that is a good thing," said Betty, cheerfully. " She 
can get used to the idea a little while she is away. Come now, 
Blythe. You know everything will be out of fashion, biit I will 
come over and help you gore and ruffle every day this week, if 
you want me." 

So they went to the unused room upstairs, where Nelly's 
guitar, her books, her little favourite ornaments, were packed 
away; and, half-frightened, half-curious, they turned the key in 
the trunk's rusty lock, and lifted out dresses fine and faded, 
yellowed lace, ribbons, and dainty slippers. Trembling hands 
had laid them there; hot tears had stained them from blinded, 
burning eyes, that had thought never again to know a look of 
joy. But the flowers of fifteen years had bloomed over Nelly^s 
grave ; the f^f , fair face was remembered only as a dream by 
the sister who had wept when she found it too cold for her 
kisses to warm. Soon Blythe and Betty breathed more evenly ; 
ceased to speak in whispers ; even laughed over some quaint bit 
of finery. Their time had come for life and love; the dead were 
to them but as pictures on the walls. 

The days of preparation passed gaily and happily for 
Blythe. She sang over her work, and even the sight of her 
grandmother's face could not depress her spirits. At last some- 
thing was going to happen in her life ! She had long since 
exhausted all that Yariba had to offer in the way of entertain- 
ment — or thought she had — and had come to feel very much 
bored with the monotony of things. It would have pleased her 
to do something very startling to give the village a shock, but 
the meanness of opportunity had hitherto prevented. As yet 
she had done nothing more dreadful than to grieve Mr. Shepherd 
and her family by going to the Methodist church— that they 
called a " meeting-house " — several Sundays in succession; an 
exertion for which she scarcely felt herself rewarded, as she 
gained nothing new beyond an impression that it was less elegant 
to take up the collection in red-velvet bags than on silver plates. 



Perhaps if Blythe had been more popular among the young 
people she would have absorbed herself more happily in the 
usual interests of a girl in her father's home ; but she had never 
been a favourite. She was called literary. This was an unfor- 
tunate adjective in Yariba, and set one rather apart from one's 
fellows, like an affliction in the family. Blythe's claims to the 
word, indeed, might not have been allowed in a Boston court, 
though she had read all the novels in Yariba, and thousands of 
old magazines ; and had written the graduating compositions 
for half the girls in her class. There was a certain likeness 
between these efforts, as of a family nose or chin ; still, they 
had won her great reputation. Then, too, she had written a 
Carrier's Address in poetry for her brother Jimmie, beginning, 

" Though our Greeley is dead and our nation in grief. 
And our future looks dark without hope of relief," 

which had been printed in gilt ktters, and was framed by more 
than one admirer of native talent. 

The young men of Yariba were more tlian ever shy of Miss 
Blythe after this performance, though they were rather proud of 
her too, and always pointed her out to strangers. 

Blythe's face was pretty enough to have neutralized the ill 
effect of her mental gifts; but she was indifferent, and neglected 
ordinary courtesies. On one occasion some callers were an- 
nounced to her as she was reading an interesting book. She 
decided to finish her chapter before seeing them, and by the time 
it was finished she had forgotten their very existence. Mrs. 
Herndon was not at home, and after waiting an hour, Jimmie 
Herndon strolled in, with the cheerful remark that he supposed 
sister Blythe had forgotten about them. She was upstairs 
crying over a book ! It was, perhaps, natural that those young 
men did not call on Miss Herndon again. Blythe had a power 
of sarcasm, too, that did not add to her popularity; and she 
was openly intolerant of mediocrity and narrowness, without 
suspecting her own arrogance. Never troubling herself to study 
character, she had an irrational contempt for most of the people 
of her acquaintance; and, by virtue of her high aspirations, her 
vague and lovely dreams, she felt herself their superior. 

And yet Blythe — my Blythe — I should wrong her not to 
speak of her charms. The ingenuous young face — the sweet, 
cold, innocent eyes — the generous heart, quick to resent an 
injustice or a wrong — the glancing play of her bright mind — 
the matchless, the unsullied purity of her heart — the humility 
of her imperious nature before the ideally beautiful or the great 
—these might have won forgiveness for worse faults than she 
owned. So far, life, love, passion, have been to her like close- 
shut buds of roses of whose sweetness she has dreamed. 
Has the sun dawned in this fair summer's sky that is to warm 
them into bloom ? 



Chapter VI. — A Southern Olive-Branch. 

'^ Yes, madam; if I had my choice of the whole world, I would 
choose to live in America; of all States, just this good old 
Southern State that I'm living in now; of all towns, Yariba, 
of course; of all streets, that wide avenue fronting the sun that 
runs along by the church ; and of all houses, the big square 
white house at the head of it, that my grandfather built, and 
lived in until he was carried out feet foremost, and that I live in 
to-day." 

Squire Barton was speaking to Mrs. Dexter. The wax- 
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candles were lighted in Mrs. Oglethorpe's drawing-room ; her 
guests were nearly all assembled. 

" I wonder what Cousin Mark is saying to Mrs. Dexter/' 
said Mrs. Barton, in an aside to Mrs. Oglethorpe. "You 
know there's never any telling how he may break out. I 
cautioned him, before we came, to remember we were going 
among strangers; but I don't believe it has done the least 
good." 

Mrs. Barton was a person of fixed habits. She had called 
her husband Cousin Mark before she married him, and con- 
tinued toi do so after. She spoke gently, slowly, and with great 
precision. She was always more or less oppressed by anxiety 
as to "Cousin Mark's" behaviour, and when they were in 
company together, she spent most of the time in trying to 
catch his eye — an attempt he persistently baffled, from a very 
natural desire not to draw in his horse as he was leaping. 

" How charming to meet a contented man ! " said Mrs. 
Dexter to the squire. "I think I must have stumbled across a 
descendant of Diogenes" 

" I don't say I have a contented disposition," he returned 
gravely ; " but liie man that couldn't live in Yariba couldn't 
live anywhere on God's green earth. We're a good breed of 
people here." 

Mrs. Dexter's laugh rang out so gaily that the colonel, 
who was talking to Mr. Shepherd across the room, turned his 
surprised eyebrow upon her. Squire Barton caught the look, 
and a sudden recollection dawned in his own face. 

"Beg your pardon, sir," he said, "but can you tell me 
where you were in the spring of '74. 

" Where was I ? " repeated the colonel, somewhat fluttered 
by this sudden question. "With my regiment, sir; with my 
regiment, down at Jackson Barracks." 

:* " Never saw such a likeness in my life! " said Squire Barton, 
slapping his knee. "Molly, you remember the man I hit in the 
eyebrow ? " 

Molly, sitting by the window, in a white dress, with deep 
pink roses in her cheeks, said, " Yes, papa ; " and Mrs. Barton 
exclaimed, " Never mind. Cousin Mark ; it isn't worth talking 
about." 

" But, wife, there is a most extraordinary likeness. Good 
joke on me I Mrs. Barton was taking Molly down to New 
Orleans, and some book pedlar on the cars put a book into her 
lap not fit for ladies' eyes. I saw the title — threw it at his 
head. General idea was good— execution faulty. The boy had 
gone some seats off, and I hit an unoffending old gentleman on 
the eyebrow. Stiff-looking old customer. Wonderful likeness 
to the colonel. Explained to him, of course, that my theory of 
the case did not originally include his eyebrow— apologized like 
a gentleman, and he was good enough to overlook it. Said he 
appreciated the spirit of the thing, and would not regard the 
mere matter of detail. Very well put, wasn't it ? " 

Mri. Dexter laughed again. Colonel Dexter coughed a few 
times, and continued his talk with Mr. Shepherd. 

"You think, then, that the negro race is doomed to go 
under ? " 

" Not a doubt of it, sir," said Mr. Shepherd, calmly. 
" They were fitted to live in just the position they held — no 
other. Contact with a superior race had elevated, refined, 
christianized them ; but left to themselves, with their irregular 
passions, unclean habits, and inborn shiftlcssness — there's no 
other word for it — theyll die off, sir, year by year, lust as fast 
as graves can be made for them." 



" Inborn shiftlessness," said Squire Barton ; " you're right 
there. Shepherd. Did I ever tell you about that old nigger of 
mine, Pris Dowdy? He's got a little place in the woods, 
where he raises a crop, and could do well, if he wanted to. He 
gets out of corn every year, and comes begging to me before 
the winter is over for money to buy com. LASt fall he varied 
the thing by coming just as winter set in. 'Look here,' says 
I, * what's become of all your crop ? ' ' LoP, marster, my crop 
failed dis year.' ' Failed ! why, there hasn't been as good a com 
year since the war.' ' Dat's so, marster, but to tell you God's 
tmth. I forgot to plant' Now, what can you do with a nigger 
like that ? " 

Roger Ellis and Captain Silsby now entered together. Mr. 
Ellis was a tall, loosely built man, a little bald, and a little grey, 
with humorous, kindly grey eyes, and strong, plain features, 
capable, perhaps, of expressing a high degree of emotion. 
Captain Silsby produced a more dazzling effect, with his blue 
coat and gold lace, his brown eyes, Greek nose, and little curled 
moustache. One felt instinctively that his had been a victorious 
career on the gentle fields where croquet-balls clash, and that he 
had been a hero in the ball-room strife. His manner was 
languid, his bow perfect Mrs. Oglethorpe gave them seats 
near the window, in whose recess Mary Barton and Van ToUiver 
had already established themselves. Mary^ who had been 
having a highly satisfactory talk with Van about the way he 
spent his time at the plantation, only reconciled herself to the 
interruption by making comparisons very much to the advan- 
tage of the young Southemer. Captain Silsby and Mr. Ellis 
were pleased with her ; for she talked as easily and sensibly as 
if she had been an ugly girl instead of a pretty one. She 
looked at them with innocent, candid eyes; thinking trium« 
phantly, " Van has a shabby coat, but he is head and shoulders 
above either of you ; which was rather a hasty judgment on 
Miss Mary's part, after a five minutes' acquaintance. 

"What a pretty woman our hostess is!" said Captain 
Silsby, in his lazy tones. " Would it be indiscreet to wonder 
how old she might be ? " 

" Don't you know that a man is as old as he feds, and a 
woman as young as she looks," said Mr. Ellis. 

" But a woman is as variable in her looks as in her temper," 
said Mary Barton, " so that mle won't do ; a fit of the blues 
or a dull day will add ten years, sometimes, to a woman's 
face." 

"Speaking of ages," said Ellis, with a smile, "I am 
reminded of what a queer little darkey said to me the other day. 
I had asked him how old he was. ' If you count by what my 
granmammy says,' he replied, ' I'se gwine on ten/ but if you 
count by de fun I'se had, I reckon I'se about a hundred.' " 

"That sounds like Civil Rights Bill," said Van ToUiver. 

" So it was. ' My name's Willy,' he said, ' but dey all 
calls me Civil Rights Bill.' " 

" He is a bright little shaver," said Van, " but fearfiilly 
spoiled." 

" And no wonder," cried Mary Barton ; " you all laugh at 
him. Aunt Sally whips him, and he gets no training at all." 

" Nicknames play the deuce with a fellow's prospects, 
sometimes," remarked Captain Silsby. "I knew a fellow 
whose chances in life were all mined because he was called 
Snookery Bob." 

"And they are often so inappropriate," said Mary. "I 
had a friend who, as a child, was so thin that her family 
nicknamed her * Bones.' She grew up to be very fat^ but they 
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go on calling her Bones all the same. Ah I here is Mr. 
Hemdon, with Blythe, and Betty Page.'^ 

Mr. Hemdon stood in the door-way^ and on either side a 
smiling vision of youth — Betty Page^ all in black, a lace scarf 
draped over her long, plain skirt, and caught on the shoulders 
with roses ; her arms, smooth and firm, and purely white as a 
magnolia petal, bare and unadorned; her piquant face was 
composed to an expression of dignity. Blythe in a dress of 
some green, shimmering stuff, brocaded with a silver thread, 
that clung close to her slender figure as the calyx of a moss-rose 
to its bud. Her hair, in a golden plait, encircled her small head, 
and gave it an air of elegance and distinction. Both girls had 
in their beauty an element of strangeness that seemed to the 
Northern eyes a foreign grace; but was only that distinguish- 
ing and indefinable charm of the high-bred Southern girl, that 
seems to come up like an exhalation from the earth and wrap 
her in its waving lines. 

''Let us be a little late,'* Betty Page had said; ''our 
entrance will be all the more eiFective.^' And, in truth, as they 
came in all the other women felt themselves suddenly pale and 
£m, like candles burning in a room into which the sunlight is 
suddenly thrown. 

" By Jove ! '* cried Captain Silsby, under his breathy "what 
gloriously pretty girls ! *' 

Van Tolliver started forward, but Mr. Shepherd had been 

too quick for him, and was already leading Betty Page to a 

seat He liked this young lady — ^both her sereni^ and her 

sauciness. She was pleasant to look upon and to pet, as 

preachers may. « 

Blythe sat down contentedly near Mrs. Barton, and 
answered abstractedly the remarks of that lady. Blythe never 
talked unless she liked to, and was rather proud of this indif- 
ference. To-night her heart was in a flutter of expectation. 
She had recognized Roger Ellis in a swift glance, and she felt 
only his presence in the room. It was enough to sit quietly, 
catching an occasional tone of his voice, and hope dreamily 
that he would talk to her before the evening should be over. 
A girl's first fancy needs as little as an air-plant to live on. 

Mrs. Oglethorpe had this evening a novel feeling of anxiety 
as to the success of her entertainment — an anxiety such as 
Vatel might have felt in compounding a broth of unknown 
ingredients. She was glad when Peggy appeared in a much- 
beruffled white apron to announce dinner, where a valuable ally 
awaited her, in the shape of certain wine-bottles that had lain 
in the Oglethorpe cellar, and whose supply seemed as inexhaust- 
ible as the cruse of a certain other fortunate widow. We may 
believe, however, that she drank home-made blackberry for 
every day, and only brought out her cobwebbed Madeira on 
high-days and holidays. 

Bl}rdie had the happiness of being taken in to dinner on the 
arm of Mr. Ellis. His first remark was to the efiect that a 
restaurant-keeper at the North would make his fortune if he 
could give his customers such gumbo soup as was served at 
Southern tables; his second was an aside to Peggy — "No 
wine, please ; but I should like a glass of buttermilk.^' 

Blythe felt that these remarks fell somewhat short of the 
heroic standard ; but his eyes, and voice, and smile held a 
fascination for her, and she waited a moment of inspira- 
tion. 

Colonel Dexter was almost as desirous as Mrs. Oglethorpe 
that the dinner-party should go oflf well. It was the first 
olive-branch that a Southern hand had extended, and he was 



disposed to hug it to his bosom, not on his own account, but 
that his gay little wife might have a pleasant summer. He 
was therefore in a mood of anxious amiability. He was dressed 
in a full suit of citizen's clothes, as if determined to hurt no 
one's feelings ; and he praised the South in laboured terms, as 
if it were dead, and he were repeating its eulogy. 

" And what do you think of Yariba ? " asked Squire Barton, 
cheerfully. " You've been here close on three summers — time 
enough to find out an open-hearted, out-doors people like our- 
selves." 

" Now, Cousin Mark," said Mrs. Barton, " it isn't fair to 
ask the colonel what he thinks of the people, for ' praise to the 
face is open disgrace ; ' and of course he can't say anything but 
praise right here in a nest of Yariba folks." 

" My dear Mrs. Barton," said the colonel, " it might be in- 
discreet to say all I think of the intelligence and refinement of 
the people of Yariba ; but I may say that though I have been 
in many towns, I have never seen one so beautiful as this. 
Here, as the poet says, ' Every prospect pleases '— " 

Mrs. Dexter's tinkling little laugh mterrupted this flow of 
eloquence. "The colonel doesn't know the next line," cried 
she, in a stage-aside to Van Tolliver— 

** * Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.' ** 

The colonel's face became red, the younger guests laughed, 
and Mrs. Barton thought that Mrs. Dexter was almost as bad as 
" Cousin Mark." 

" One great beauty of Yariba," said Mrs. Oglethorpe, " is 
its situation. Our forefathers couldn't have chosen a prettier 
spot." 

" The largest springs of fresh water in the United States 
are here," said Mr. Shepherd ; " and nothing is more natural 
than here, where ' He watereth the hills from His chambers, 
and sendeth springs into the valleys which run among the hills,' 
that a human settlement should early form, and afterwards grow 
up into a type of the highest Southern culture and refinement, 
and one, too, eminently distinctive in its character. Not even 
in England can be found more individual forms of provincial 
life than those which existed in some of our Southern States 
before the war. The climate, with the languor of a lotus- 
fraught atmosphere — the blood of the old Cavaliers showing it- 
self in the easy grace and fiery spirit of their descendants — the 
accumulated wealth of generations — all had a share in producing 
and establishing a form of culture noted for its subtie tastes, 
its native elegance, and its aristocratic tendencies." 

" Culture," said Roger Ellis, easily, " that's a word worth 
defining. In the South it is, as you suggest, a matter of refine- 
ment, social gifts, birth, and wealth. In the North its meaning 
is more complex." 

" It is a difference of dress," laughed Mrs. Dexter, " with 
the women, at least. A Southern woman of culture is sure to 
be a dainty and fashionable lady ; but in the North culture is 
compatible with a frowzled wig and a poke bonnet. I remember 
one queer-looking lady from Boston, who used to visit us, who 
could out-talk all the learned professors and literary folk my 
father invited to meet her ; but she would come into the draw- 
ing-room with her overskirt wrong side out, and would oft*n 
leave the dinner-table with her napkin still tuoked under her 
chin." 

^'She belonged to what I should call the semi-cultured 
class," said Mr. Ellis ; " people of one idea. They embarrass 
one terribly. I was once presented to a demure^looking girl at 
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a ball^ and she covered me with confusion by asking quite loudly 
if I could advise her as to the best Chinese^grammar, and w^hat 
was my opinion of the language. I knew^ no more about 
Chinese then than I do now ; but I felt that she scorned me 
for my ignorance, and I crept out of her circle as soon as I 
could. Many of our most elegant women, however, are also 
the most cultured. For types of Northern and Southern culture 
take Madame Le Vert and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Madame 
Le Vert, I take it, was the very flower of Southern culture. 
She spoke half-a-dozen languages passably, shone in a ball-room 
as its belle, and was gifted with a sort of divine tact that 
brought friends and lovers to her feet. Contrast her with Mrs. 
Howe, a society queen, as far as she chose to be, but beyond 
that a profound student, an original thinker, a poet, and a 
reformer.^' 

''I acknowledge,^' said Mr. Hemdon, somewhat coldly, 
"that Madame R^camier always seemed to me a woman of 
finer culture than De Stael.^' 

'^ The old life of the South has passed away,'* said Mrs. 
Oglethorpe, who did not quite like the turn that the conversation 
was taking. " It only remains for the genius of a George 
Eliot to grasp these old materials, and from their wreck build a 
memorial of its glory in a Southern ^ Middlemarch.' '^ 

" What a tremendous thing the man will have to do who 
writes the American novel!'' remarked Mr. Herndon. "He 
must paint the Louisiana swamps, the sluggish bayous, the 
lazy Creole beauties; the Texas plains, with their herds of cattle 
and dashing riders; the broad, free life of the West, and that 
of the crowded Northern cities; the skies of California, the 
mountains of Carolina. Where is the man who can do all 
this ? " 

" He will have to be a pedlar," said Captain Silsby, " or a 
book-agent ; no other fellow could get over so much ground." 

" He was here the other day," cried Mrs. Oglethorpe; "he 
called himself a bread-maker. He had travelled the country 
over teaching his noble art — one of the lost arts, he called it. 
He had, indeed, found one woman in Tennessee who could make 
good bread ; but had the salvation of the South depended on 
three righteous bread-makers, it could not have been saved." 

" And did you have him teach you ? " asked Mary Barton, 
with interest. 

" Yes ; he was such a persuasive rogue that I yielded. I 
kept him here two days. He used half a barrel of flour, ate a 
ham and a turkey, charged me five dollars, and found out the 
history of myself and my grandfathers. The questions that man 
could ask ! He kneaded the dough, pale and pensive, as if he 
had a secret grief, and gently dropped one question after another 
into the ear of whoever would stop to listen. I did not suspect 
him at the time, but now I feel that he was an author in dis- 
guise, collecting material for the American novel," 

•• * Gin there's a hole in a' your coats, 
1 rede ye tent it 1 
A chiel's amang ye takin* notes, 
And faith he'U prent it r " 

quoted Mr. Shepherd, with a fine accent. 

" And what of the bread ? " asked Mary, who liked to hear 
all of a story. 

" None of us could eat it. It is piled up in the sideboard, 
and I'm sure I don't know what to do with it." 

'^ You must do as we did in Texas with the onions a neigh- 
bour sent us," said Mrs. Dexter. " Day after day a little tow- 
headed boy would come in, making the air fragrant around him, 



and drawl out, ^Mam says she don't reckin yer got no gyardin 
wuth talkin' 'bout, so she sent yer a mess of ing'uns.' Of 
course, we had to return our thanks." 

" In the practical shape of sugar, coffee, or canned fruit," 
interrupted Colonel Dexter, ^^my wife used to feed half the 
neighbourhood. She let herself be imposed on by everybody — 
too generous by nature. I guess she has some Southern blood 
in her veins — " 

" Never mind that, colonel ; let me finish my story. We 
couldn't eat those onions, nor give them away; so we used to 
bury them in the garden and cover them over with leaves, like 
the babes in the wood." 

" I respect this down-trodden vegetable," said Mr. Shepherd, 
in the midst of the laugh that followed. " Cut up raw with 
cucumbers, dressed with pepper, vinegar, and salt — the very look 
of such a dish is enough to give one an appetite." 

"Or an indigestion," said Captain Silsby. "It depends 
entirely on the person who looks." 

" And how charmingly Warner talks of the onion in * My 
Summer in a Garden,' " said Mr. Ellis. " He declares it, in its 
satin wrappings, the most beautiful of vegetables, and the only 
one that represents the essence of things. It can almost be 
said to have a soul. You take off coat alter coat, and the 
onion is still there; and when the last one is removed, who dare 
say that the onion itself is destroyed, though you can weep over 
its departed spirit ? There is fine humour for you ! " 

" Warner ? " said Captain Silsby, who disliked general con- 
versation — in an aside to Betty Page — " who is this Warner ? 
Some Southern fellow who runs a garden ? " 

Betty's eyes sparWed. As it happened, she had read the 
delightful book to which Mr. Ellis had alluded. Van Tolliver 
had sent it to her the year before for a Christmas present. 

"Is a prophet without honour in his own country?^ she 
asked, " or is Captain Silsby affecting ignorance because he is 
talking to a Southern girl ? " 

The captain received this shot without wincing. ^ No," he 
said, placidly, "but I don't take to books; never did. I could 
hit a bull's eye in the centre before I knew my letters." 

" You were born after your time. You should have lived in 
the Middle Ages, when the priests had all the learning, and the 
gentlemen hunted, fought, and signed their names with a cross- 
mark." 
• " Yes, that would have pleased me well enough, except that 
I should have been dead now; and I wouldn't have missed 
being alive to-day, and at Mrs. Oglethorpe's dinner-party, for 
anything the past has to offer," said the captain, with low 
fervour. 

Betty was not such a novice, however, as he supposed, and 
she went on eating her salad with admirable composure. 
Are you a great reader. Miss Page ? " 
I am very .fond of reading," said Betty, with dignity. 
I shouldn't have thought it," said the unabashed captain, 
looking at her with such serious sadness in his handsome eyes 
that she could not avoid a smile. "That's the speciality of 
Boston girls, you know ; that's how they know so much — pick 
up things out of books, don't you see ? " 

" Oh, yes, I see,'* said Betty, showing her dimples bewitch- 
ingly. 

" I had a dreadful experience once with a Beacon Street girl, 
who had been educated at Vassar College. Fancy — she sent 
me to the Athenaeum to find out all 1 could about Proto- 
plasm ! " 
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'' Hercules himself would have groaned at the task/' 

" A classical allusion ! Miss Page, I begin to be afraid of 
you. But let me ask you a few direct questions, please. Are 
you fond of dancing ? " 

" Oh, very/' 

^'And of riding?*' 

''Yes, indeed.'' 

" Do you sketch, paint in water-colours, or write poetry ? " 

" No — no — no." 

" You like the opera and the theatre ? " 

" Yes, though I scarcely ever have a chance to go to them." 

''I am relieved. You are neither strong-minded nor a blue, 
or you wouldn't confess to such civilized tastes. And let me 
b^ of you not to read too much ; it is bad for the eyes. 
Leave books to students, and disappointed folks, and homely 
women who can't be heroines. You Southern beauties ought 
to live your own romances. Apropos of dancing — do you 
glide ? " 

" Oh, I have heard of that new waltz-step," cried Betty, all 
ardour and artlessness, " but I don't know it at all." 

" Let me teach it to you. It's my strong point — any fellow 
k the regiment will tell you so. You have just the figure for 
It It's a rhythmical sort of thing — stately and slow : you can 
dance it to a hymn-tune. You can learn it in two or three 
lessons. I'll have the regimental band to play for us." 

The regimental band ! This suddenly recalled to Betty the 
fact that it was '' the enemy " with whom she had been con- 
versing so amicably. She said, in her coldest tones, '' Thank 
you; I will not trouble you;" and turned her attention to 
Mr. Ellis, who was speaking. 

^^ Ellis is a great talker," murmured Captain Silsby. " Do 
you ever notice. Miss Page, that a man who is reckless as to 
the tie of his cravat is apt to be fluent of speech ? " 

Miss Page made no reply ; but the captain, gazing earnestly 
at her profile, saw a slight curl of her pretty red lip, and he 
postered a mental vow to teach this young lady the glide waltz, 
and several other things, before the summer should be over. 

''What have you all been talking of. Van ? " whispered Miss 
Betty, sweetly, to her neighbour on the other side. 

''Emerson, Hawthorne, and the towns about Boston," 
rejoined the young Southerner, briefly. " Perhaps it's just as 
well for you to listen as to get it second-hand from me." 

" I believe Concord has been quite a home of genius has it 
not?" Mr. Shepherd remarked, in a tone of easy patronage. 

" Yes," said Mr. Ellis, " and the little town is disposed to 
give itself airs. They tell a good story of a stranger, who, after 
strolling half a day through its quiet streets, seized the first living 
creature he met — a small boy, of course — ^and said, ' Look here, 
sonny, what do you people do here in Concord ? ' and the 
youngster, in the fine, shrill voice of youth, replied, ' fi^e writes 
for The Atlantic Monthly ! ' " 

"That reminds me," said Squire Barton, untying his cravat 
that h^ might laugh freely, " of two old fellows here in Yariba — 
General Boxley and Colonel Plummer — vain as turkey-cocks, 
both of 'em. They met one day om the square, took their hats 
off, and began to puff* their own praises like two frogs swell- 
ing at each other. The general, he said, ' My friends all tell me 
that I resemble Napoleon Buonaparte — in my power over men, 
dogged pluck, military genius, and brilliant achievements.' 
'Yes,' says the colonel, thinking to flatter the general, against 
his turn, ' and they do you no more than justice. There is a 
close resemblance. For proofs, look at your campaign in 



Mexico, your distinguished generalship in the late war.' Then 
he coughed a little, and went on : 'It has often been said of me 
that I have a face like Lord Byron's ; the general contour is the 
same, .and the colour of the eyes and hair identical.' This was too 
much for old Boxley. 

" ' Humph 1 ' said he, ' the devil looks about as much like 
Byron as you do.' ' Yes,' says Plummer, jamming his cane 
down hard; 'and I told a fool a lie when I said you were like 
Buonaparte ! *" 

Every one laughed but Mrs. Barton; she, unhappy lady, 
could only hope that the gentle exhilaration of the wine would 
prevent anyone from wondering what there could have been in 
the anecdote Mr. Ellis had told, to remind "Cousin Mark" of 
the one with which he followed it. 

Mrs. Oglethorpe felt all her cares at rest. Conversation 
flowed with undiminished gaiety during the two hours from 
gumbo to coffee. When she re-entered the drawing-room, it 
was with the air of one who led her forces from a victory. 

"Take Mr. Ellis to see the roses, Blythe," said she, with 
her charming smile ; and Blythe, feeling that Mrs. Oglethorpe 
had a very happy way of guessing what people would like, led 
the way out of the heated room into the coolness and stillness 
of the summer night, where June roses bloomed under the 
stars. 

"Mrs. Oglethorpe has the finest roses in Yariba," said 
Blythe. " Let us gather the full-blown ones, for they will all be 
shattered by morning, and she likes to keep the leaves." 

She took off her wide straw hat and, knotting the strings 
loosely, hung it on her arm. 

" This will do for a basket," said she, smiling. 

"This is idyllic," cried Roger Ellis ; "it is like a dream. I 
shall grow strong and well here. To gather roses by the moon's 
light in a girl's straw hat, is an experience that doesn't come 
into every man's life." 

" Is that a help in making you ' strong and well ? "' asked 
Blythe, with mischief in her voice. 

" Oh, it is the peace and quiet and simplicity of everything. 
It is just what I need. My nerves had begun to play the deuce 
with me. I was overworked — tired out But this out-of-the- 
world little town, with its cool breezes and mountain views and 
roses, is like a strain of gentle music between two acts of a 
melodrama." 

" Have you never been South before ? " 

He laughed. " Yes, more than once. But you wouldn't 
have gathered roses with me then. Miss Hemdon." 
Why not ? " 

I travelled through half the Southern States, penetrating to 
the most remote plantations. I rode on horseback or walked 
through barbarous regions where my life would not have been 
worth a minute's purchase, had it been known who I was. My 
friends and companions were found only in the negroes' cabins ; 
and it is the one thing in my life of which I am proud, that I 
helped many a poor wretch to freedom who, otherwise, might 
have died waiting on the slow mills of the gods. So you see. 
Miss Herndon, twenty years ago your father would have set his 
dogs on me ; and perhaps I am a little too frank to win the 
good-will of. your father's daughter to-night." 

" Indeed, Mr. Ellis," said Blythe, " I am more liberal-minded 
than you think. I should have been an Abolitionist had I lived 
in the North j and, in fact, I think I should have been one even 
in the South. I have a very strong sense of justice. Oh ! see 
— isn't this lovely ? " 
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She held towards him a wide, firm roscy dewy, sweet, and of 
a dark, rich colour. 

'' It looks black in this light," she said, " but it is of a beau- 
tiful crimson in the day. It is a splendid rose. 'Giant of 
Battles ' it is called. I won^t pull the leaves off; you must see 
it in all its beauty when we go into the house. Wait here one 
moment. Let me see if the ' Malmaison ' bush is in bloom." 

Ellis stood still for the pleasure of watching her, as she ran 
along the walk, tripping back in a moment, and coming toward 
him, like an exquisite fair spirit in the moonlight that had turned 
the roses dark. 

" There are only buds," said she ; '' we must leave them to 
open." 

''Are you mortal ?'^ said Ellis,-abstractedly, " or am I dream- 
ing of a Southern garden and a fair-haired spirit? " 

She gave him a little prick with the long thorn of a rose she 
held in her hand. 

" Now you are more unreal than ever. You remind me of 
Shelley's Hymn to Pan. Do you remember the last four lines ?" 

" No," said Blythe, regretfully. 



** 'Singing, how down the vale of Menalus, 
I pursued a maiden and clasped a reed. 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus I 
It breaks in our bosom, and then— we bleed.' 

Henceforward those lines are sacred to Miss Blythe Herndon. 
See, there is blood on my hand. But you were telling me what 
a liberal mind you had." 

" Yes," said Blythe, " I am liberal about everything. Mr. 
Shepherd calls me the young person of the opposition, because 
Pm always against the common ideas of things. But about the 
war and its results, I think youMl find most Southern people 
free from ill-feeling. As Van Tolliver says, we are not sorry 
we fought, but we are willing to shake hands now that it is over. 
To be sure, there are a few people who still hold to the old pre- 
judices — my own grandmother, for instance." 

" It is hard for the old to change." 

*' Yes, that it is. Grandmother did not want me to come 
to-night. She offered me her diamond solitaire if I would stay 
away." 

*' And you resisted ? ^' said Mr. Ellis, thinking to himself 
that there was no feminine grace so attractive as naivete. 

" Mr. Ellis," said Blythe, impressively, " when I want a 
thing very much, no price is too great to pay for it; and when 
I am determined on doing a certain thing I can^t be bribed 



from it. If I had been superstitious, now, I might not have 



come. 
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" How is that ? " 

" Because," said Blythe, " when mother was fastening my 
dress a tear fell on it." 

"And was your mother opposed to your coming?" said 
Ellis, thinking that Miss Blythe must be a young lady of 
spirit. 

" Oh no, indeed ; but this dress was my sister's, and this is 
the first time it has been worn since she died, fifteen years ago. 
All the evening I have been wondering how she felt and looked 
the last time that she wore this pretty green gown." 

She shivered slightly, and Ellis glanced beyond her slight 
figure, half expecting to see a slighter, fairer form, clad in pale 
and flowing green, glide along the silvery paths. 
It is growing cool, I think," said Blythe. 
Let me go after a shawl for you." 
No, we shall be going in soon." 

Put on your hat, then. You ought not to stand with your 
head bare." 

He handed her the hat, and she put it on, at the instant 
breaking into a ringing laugh. Ghosts fled. There stood a 
lovely, blushing girl, over whose face and neck a cloud of rose- 
leaves was falling. 

Oh, Mr. Ellis I how could you forget ? 
How could we forget, you mean." 

" All our labour gone for nothing." 

"Never mind; there are other nights in June, and the world 
is full of roses." 

Later in the evening, when they had gone into the house, 
Ellis noticed that the red rose had clung to Blythe's hair. He 
said to her, with a quizzical smile, " I think you must let me 
have my rose now. You have shown me its colour splendidly." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Didn't you know that it was in your hair ? I have been 
admiring for some time the effect of crimson on a cloth of gold." 

Blythe laughed, blushed, and gave him the rose. She rather 
hoped he would keep it ; but, just before they left, her father 
engaged Mr. Ellis in an animated discussion about labour-reform, 
and Blythe noticed that as he talked he pulled the petals from 
her rose, and threw them on the floor. A young girl, however, 
who has started out to make a hero of a man is not easily dis- 
couraged. ^^ He is a manly man," thought Blythe, '^ and has 
no foolish sentimentalism about him. I like him all the better." 
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A LITTLE bird that rested 
One moment on the crested 
Tree top brown and bare. 
And in the frosty air 
Poured from its little throat 
Note upon liquid note. 
Till, as it gushed and trilled, 
The winter's soul was thrilled, 
And its icy pulses filled 
With an overflowing sea 
Of wonderful melody. 
Till as its tiny feet 
In time to its music sweet 
The barren branches beat, 
Lo ! the dry and sapless tree 
Awoke to its ecstasy j 
Each naked twig was stirred. 
And transfigured as it heard 
The song of that little bird. 



A little hope that crept 
Jnto a heart that slept, 
Bound in a wintry sleep. 
Icy, and numb, and deep. 
Till what before was still 
Awoke with a mighty thrill. 
And the world to its opened eyes 
Dazed with that sweet surprise. 
Looked as a paradise ; 
And sky, and air, and sod. 
Were strings in a harp of God, 
Which sweetly interpreted 
What that little hope had said. 
As words to a melody 

Of rapture, and of glee. 

* * • •. 

That bird has fled away, 
That hope is dead to-day. 
And silence, of death a part, 
Settles on tree and heart. 
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HOME AND HOMEWORK FOR YOUNG ENGLISHWOMEN. 

BY JULIA CHANDLER. 

PART XIV.— ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 

nPHIS, my last part for the present upon homework for young 
■■• Englishwomen^ is, almost necesssrily, an olla podrida kind of 
chapter, as I wish to treat rudimentarily, for we are only in rudiments 
yet, remember, of many home matters. 

Custard. — ^This is always relished, I think, and is an immense 
favourite with the little ones. A plain, inexpensive one can be made 
thus :— Get a quart of milk, peel and put in it a small lemon very 
thinly peeled, and sweeten according to your own fancy. Let it boil 
in a particularly clean enamelled saucepan. When cold, add two 
eggs thoroughly whisked, and two large tablespoonfuls of flour, the 
latter made into a fine, even, smooth paste with a little milk. It 
mast now simmer, and presently it will become of the consistence of 
thick cream : remember to stir it. Pour warm into custard cups or 
glasses. 

Blancmange, — This is pretty when made of a pink shade. For 
^•ttte, get a packet of gelatine, two ounces of almonds, blanched and 
wttU pounded (to blanch them, put them into a basin, and pour scalding 
water over them, when the skins will come off with slight pressure), 
half an. ounce of bitter almonds a full pint ^nd a half of milk, three 
quarters of a pint of cream, the juice of a lemon, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of loaf sugar. Have ready a nice, deep, scrupulously clean stew- 
pan, and place in it the gelatine, milk, cream, lemon juice (also the 
peel), and sugar. Stand the pan over a nice fire (clear), and continu- 
ally stir the mixture until the gelatine is melted. Boil for fifteen or 
eighteen minutes Take it from the fire, put in a desertspoonful of 
rose water (orange water, if liked), and somebody must gently stir it 
till almost cold before it is attempted to pour it in *the mould. 
Cochineal, for colouring, is sold at most chemists. 

Rice Blcmcmange has the two estimable merits of cheapness and 

Ipodness. Get a quarter of a pound of the best ^ound rice, half a 

pint of milk, and blend the two well together. Put i;ito a saucepan, 

and boil, stirring it constantly. It will get thick rapidly. Add then 

three tablespoonfuls of pounded loaf sugar, and half a teaspoonful of 

^arouring almond is the nicest for this dish. Pour into a mould that 

has been oiled carefully, and set it aside for, at least, twelve hours. 

It should be eaten with some kind of preserve. 

Raring tried our 'prentis ban' on jellies, and broths, and other 
light food, we must not omit to manufacture a few drinks, such as can 
be very easily obtained, and are generally in request some time or 
another. Lemonade for children, that may be given at a children's 
party, or that they may help themselves to^ when thirsty at home, in- 
stead of drinking water, is nice as follows : — Into a large jug, hold- 
ing about six quarts, put, after rubbing, lumps of sugar, until saturated 
with the moisture it will give, upon the rind, three large lemons, 
sound and good, sliced thinly, and a pound and a half of common 
loaf sugar. Pour upon this two quarts of quite boiling water, and 
cover very closely with a doubled cloth. When cold, stir with a long, 
wooden spoon, and add water (boiled) to fill up. Let it stand until 
next day, when strain. Of course, it will be t>etter if more lemons 
are added, but the three are sufiScient for children ordinarily, and the 
whole costs ninepence. Really good lemonade will require eight 
sound lemons to three pints of boiling water, the rinds being grated, 
and three large tablespoonfuls of good white sugar. The water should 
be poured over these, and then the juice of the lemons squeezed in. 
Strain when cold. For a refreshing warming drink on a cold day, or 
for an invalid, mix in a tumbler a large teaspoonful of the best arrow* 
root with a little cold water, and when smooth pour upon it enough 
boiling water until it forms a clear jelly, stirring it all the time. 
Tl^n, add a glass, or half a glass of sherry. — Elder Wine is generally 
in request about Christmas time* We can make some, as if we spoil 
<mr brew, having picked our own berries, the loss will not be very 



considerable. Two gallons and a half of ripe elder berries must be 
boiled in five quarts of water for twenty miutes, and strained through 
a hair sieve gently so as not to crush the berries. Now measure what 
liquor you have into the pot you are going to boil it in, and to every 
gallon must be added three pounds of moist sugar. Put the rinds and 
juice of three lemons and let the whole boil for half an hour. Beat 
-the whites of three eggs thoroughly and put into the liquor whilst it 
is very hot indeed, stirring it well. You will, of course, have a little 
cask to keep your wine in. See that it is sweet, and pour in your 
wine, filling it. When cool, put some yeast on the top of the cask, 
or yeast on toast will do, and when you are going to bung it up, fer- 
mentation being over, put inside a quarter of a pound of ginger, well 
bruised (in a thin bag), letting it hang there. It must remain for 
eight or nine weeks, and then it may be bottled. 

Table Napkins. — No table is complete, save the tea-table, without 
table napkins. I know of no new ways of folding these handy, cleanly 
articles, but I can describe the way in which a few popular shapes are 
made. Teach the young ones how to fold them, this will make 
" friends in need " at hand when a dinner party is on the tapis. The 
Mitre, or Pope's Cap, is done thus : — Fold a napkin into three by turn- 
ing a third down, and the remainder back again, now bring both ends 
to meet in the middle, take the left-hand corner and the opposite (to 
that) corner and fold at right angles. Turn completely over, and 
fold in halves lengthwise, open the points, bend the one towards you 
to the right, and slip it into a kind of groove you will find there, turn 
the other point backwards, and tuck that in a corresponding groove. — 
The Lily is pretty. Get a perfectly square napkin, and fold it like a 
kerchief would be folded for the neck, take the two comers and bring 
them down on a level with the centre point, when it will be in the 
shape of a square. Take the centre point and roll it up about three 
inches, and then turn the napkin over. This will now look an 
article with three corners — one in the middle, one at each side. Roll 
the left-band point to the centre of the cloth, and tuck the right-hand 
point into the place there will appear for it to be tucked into. Stand 
it up on end. — The Tartlet shape is for holding small tarts. This 
napkin must also be quite a square one. Turn the corners over to 
meet in the middle, and again turn the extreme ends of the comers 
back again. Turn the cloth without disturbing the folds, and let two 
sides, thus folded, meet in the centre ; again turn the cloth completely, 
and make the other two ends meet in the centre, there will then be 
found spaces to insert tarts, etc. It is a little difficult to describe 
these foldings without the aid of illustrations, but I hope I have made 
my directions clearly enough for the reader to follow without being 

disappointed at the result. 

• #*# ••##• 

Spare Rooms, — These, it will be found, will require almost as 
much attention as those that are in constant use. To be really 
valuable spare rooms, they should be slept in once a week in summer, 
and twice a week in winter. Such rooms are absolutely useless unless 
they are in perfect readiness at any moment in Vhich they may be 
required — bed and bedding aired, etc. 

Best Rooms. — ^There are rooms in some houses in which it is 
almost a sin to peep, much less may a would-be explorer venture to 
tread upon the carpets, or touch any of the omaments they contain. 
The doors are locked, lest the children should take their toys therf , 
the blinds are closely drawn, for fear the sun will fade the carpet and 
curtains, and no fire ever commits sacrilege in that awfully glittering 
fire-place. Now, for my own part, I cannot understand the woman 
who will lock away from everybody, but the visitors she must admit 
within its precincts, the room that, carefully used, would be calculated 
to gladden one's heart ordinarily, or who would only use it upon 
Sunday. This room is practically, as one of the aids to happiness, 
useless. The master of the house knows' there is such a room in his 
dwelling, it is true, but he dreads it rather than otherwise. The couch 
looks comfortable, but he would not like to dislodge the multitude 
of antimacassars with which it is covered ; and as for the table, there 
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is certainly no room upon that for any extra matter. No, after all, 
he would rather sit in the somewhat stuffy back parlour that looks 
out upon the water-butt and the coal lodge ^ not a very bright look out 
certainly, but here he may sneeze. I can quite understand, however, 
that this best room is to have a little extra care bestowed upon it, that 
in it the mistress may put the numberless little articles she values, 
with the contented knowledge that they will not be disturbed or 
destroyed ; that the curtains are to be guarded from the sun, and that 
her own handiwork, or that of others, in the antimacassar line, etc., 
may have their fair share of display. Well, all this may be pleasantly 
conceded, but why waste this room ? It should not be locked up as 
some hallowed shrine, from the grown members of the family, and 
children will speedily learn that therein is not the place for their 
rubbish— i.e., the things that they treasure and delight themselves 
with. I speak, of course, of the houses in which there is but one 
really nice room — houses occupied by respectable families with 
incomes not allowable of expensive rentals. A best room will come 
to no grief if it be used, say regularly every evening, the fire being 
cheerfully burning when the master returns from business. No 
meals are to be allowed here, but depend upon it he will be greatly, 
pleased, after he has had his dinner or tea, at the tasteful, refined, 
little, ingle nook in which he may spend his few precious hours — his 
*' evenings at home '* — unshackled by uncomfortable expectations of 
frowns every 'time he moves one of the occasional chairs from the 
exact spot it should occupy. Just now I made allusion to this room 
being, properly used, an aid to happiness. It certainly is one. All 
men — there are very, very few exceptions — delight in a neat and an 
orderly home ; and when, added to these excellent attributes, there are 
refinement and taste in its arrangements they are at once thankful and 
proud to be its owner. I remember a lady saying to ipe once, " Frank 
never takes the slightest notice of my dress. I do believe were I to 
wear a sack, he would make no observation upon it ; and, although 
my house is really * a new pin,* I try to keep it trim and neat, never a 
word does he say. I do think he might let me see that he is gratified 
with me in this respect.** 

That same evening the rather blameable " Frank " (for a word of 
praise and thanks now and then does cheer the feminine heart won- 
derfully) put down the newspaper he was reading rather suddenly, 
and said to his wife, *' My dear, I went into ScammelKs house to-day ** 
— Scammell was a lawyer — ** and I wouldn't be Scammell, I can tell 
you, for a trifle. It was past eleven o'clock, and the hall not swept, 
the children were racing about half-dressed, and two servants, in the 
blackest caps and dresses I ever saw, were dragging them in to break- 
fast. Not only that, Mrs. Scammell popped her head out of the 
breakfast- room to see the caller, and, catching my eye, could not draw 
back 5 and, really, I could not help uttering thanks she was not my 
wife. I should just like her to come and see ray house, and my wife, 
and my children, at ten o'clock in the morning, and if it did not reform 
her, I would give her up like an unguessable conundrum.*' 

And " Frank " took up his paper and read on, but Frank's wife 
feeling, as he would have said, " ridiculously " proud and happy, 
glanced at me, and then, marching gravely towards him, kissed him 
so many times that his eyebrows went up tremendously in sheer 
astonishment. 

** What is the matter ? " he queried. 

But Frank's wife was wise, and she said nothing. 

Our husbands, brothers, and fathers must be dense, indeed, if they 
do not appreciate home as home should be. 

But the work this best room will make if used every evening. 
Not much, and the little difference it will make mu^ be borne cheer- 
fully, readily, for the sake of the enhanced pleasure it gives. Once a 
week thoroughly swept, once a week the grate thoroughly brightened. 
On other mornings, no meals being taken here, a dust-pan and brush 
will jdo all that is required. In any case, the mistress of the house 



would dust it each morning, no doubt. Fires certainly make much 
dust and work in an ordinary way, but the best room grate will very 
likely possess an ash-pan, and fires do not last all the year round, after all, 
it is only a grievance, if one will make it a grievance, of a few months. 
Then there are gas stoves, cheerful, and dirtless, and these can be 
obtained, I know, having seen very elegant designs of all kinds and 
qualities at several establishments. No, I cannot, and hope no young 
Englishwomen will, understand why the best and prettiest room in 
one's home, is to be kept secluded, and almost, from its inaccessability, 
like a very Bluebeard's chamber. Rather let it be the " cosy room." 

Good, well-cooked dinners, and punctuality in serving them are, 
everybody knows, excellent helps to the male temper, and he will be 
dull indeed who cannot appreciate prettiness amongst the more matter- 
of-fact details of his household arrangements. 

It is not the proper place here wherein to discuss the question 
why women, the weaker, lesser sex, should "humour** men, the 
stronger, nobler portion of God's creations. But that they do require 
it is a pretty well-known fact ! 

When you are fairly married, young Englishwomen, your hus- 
bands will expect attention, and consideration at your hands in no 
small degree. Indeed, you are married — for love of course, we will 
sincerely hope — but also from a great hope, which ought not to be 
disappointed, that of all women you are the best calculated to make 
your choosers happy, and happiness now takes a far wider range than 
it formerly did with them. For instance, in your " engagement " 
days you did not sew his buttons on his garments, mend his gloves, 
and see that his breakfast was an eatable breakfast each day that he 
left home for the city or elsewhere. Now, he will look to you, of 
course, for the correct management of these his auiyir, but not unim- 
portant, affairs of life. And though in your early- married days, they 
go crookedly and he does not grumble, do not lay the flattering sup- 
position to your heart that he will not — that he loves you too much 
to notice these trivialities. These very trivialities, let me tell you, 
are the fuel that must keep his affection strongly burning, for yoa 
know that when the fuel \% gone, the fire goes out. 

Most men have horror of, and a great objection to, washing days. 
It is no doubt because their own personal knowledge of them is all 
too full of the " muddle," the " steam " that penetrates where it will, 
and the discomfort of seeing wet clothes about, to say nothing of the 
hastily- prepared dinner they are bound to be content with under the 
circumstances. We have, I think, tried to remedy this in a former 
chapter. There is still, however, the formidable airing about — the 
weekly one— in a large family. 

Now, it does not, I suppose, matter much upon what day your deao 
*' changes " are looked out for the week. Of course, everything has 
been iaired, in a measure, before being put into the drawers, but they 
must be aired again, nevertheless ; they will get damp in the drawers, 
and I for one would not risk putting on clothes that had lain by a 
fortnight, or even a week amongst other clothes, without first letting 
them get thoroughly warmed through. Look out your linen then on 
Tuesdays, for we have already meted out our portion of home work 
for the Mondays of the weeks. Put it in a large basket, or a con- 
venient cupboard. On Wednesday, very likely Tuesday, you will be 
obliged to have a large fire in the kitchen for cooking, and again on 
Friday no doubt. These, then, are the periods for airing clothes. A 
large fire will air them off in a very little time, and thoroughly do it 
into the bargain, whereas getting them done by instalments in the 
parlour in front of the ordinary parlour grate, too low down usually 
for the purpose, one never can tell conscientiously whether they have 
their fpU share of it or not. Another plan is to put them round the 
fire just before you go to bed, with a guard on, of course ; the room 
being very warm from the effects of a good fire, and the gas, or lamp- 
light, they will not require much more attention upon the following 
day. These items are truly economies. 
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Country Girls. 

Chapter II. — Contimud. 

AND so the eager talk diverges from courtship, marriage, 
and such-like accidents which are the lot of mere 
humanity, artistic or Philistine, and between the two painters 
art claimed her supreme place as by right. With deep, creative 
joy, Firmin unrolled his sketch, and held it triumphantly before 
his brother's eyes. 

Beda started back with a cry. 

''That's something like a likeness,'' exclaimed Firmin, laugh- 
ing. "You remember her, don't you? That lovely grand- 
daughter of the old cripple. Eveline, her name is. You see now, 
how little idealizing is wanted when one has drawn in simple 
tn\th from nature. I own that all you see is • a dark-haired, 
Ionian maid rising from the waves, but what could the lonians 
do at the sight except adore her? She is no Urania — no goddess 
descending from the clouds, but, on the contrary, rising from 
the deep. Well — is it good ? Have I made my mark ? I 
have painted only for those senses which can kneel and pray." 

A torrent of fierce jealousy and wounded pride was surging 
through fieda's heart. The memory of his own repulse, the 
re-awakening of his first, passionate love, which rose in resist- 
less might from its feigned death-sleep lent a ring to his tones, 
to which Firmin listened in amazed bewilderment. " That girl 
sat to you for this picture ? " he exclaimed, seizing his brother's 
hands—'* speak ! " 

Firmin looked in dismay into his face. It was pale as dearth. 
The agitation, which showed itself in every line, was evidently 
outside the range of mere artistic interest. What could be the 
meaning of his question ? 

Before he could answer, Beda poured forth all his story, his 
love, his hopes, his stormy parting — the painter of the Venus 
learned all which had befallen the painter of the Madonna. 

When he had reached the end of his recital, all the vehe- 
mence had faded out of his tone and manner. "Only one 
question, Firmin," he said, in a low, passionate voice; "by 
what arts did you succeed where I failed ? Do not spare me. 
Your success is before my eyes, and I am prepared for all. 
What price did you pay the girl for this picture? " 

" Price ? A black dog. She was about to marry a young 
forester, who owns a fine Newfoundland. She did not par- 
ticularly care about the fellow himself, but she was deeply in love 
with the dog. That formed the basis of my diplomatic opera* 
tions. Of course, I bought the plaything for the child, and, of 
course, she was grateful. When one has to deal with women 
and children, it is with such childish baits that one gains the 
day. What are they but children all their lives long ? If they 
were not so how could they do their work and bring up their 
children ? Let a man try to manage a little child for only one 
week ! The childlike temper is the sole secret, and that only 
women possess. Plenty of play and little earnest, that's the 
way. But you bashful idealists, with your solemn faces and 
tragic tones — oh, I fancy I see you bodily before me, meekly 
pleading for your Madonna — what a fellow you are ! " 

All this edifying tirade fell on unheeding ears. Beda*s eyes 
were fixed upon the picture ; his thoughts were busy. " She is 
not unapproachable then," he muttered, " she may be won ! " 

He turned as in a dream from the foam-born Venus to the 
proud walls of Adelkam Castle, which was so soon to call him 
its master. A knock at the door was heard, and th^ old steward 



entered, bearing a letter addressed to him. It was in Hirlanda's 
handwriting. Tearing it open hastily, Beda read as follows : — 
" I meant to send you something which I fancied would be a 
welcome sign — I mean my portrait as a girl. But, thanks to 
the amiability of my maid, you have it already in your posses- 
.sion. It is, perhaps, better so— better, I hope, for both of us ; 
for you, because the sight of girlish beauty seems to make you 
happy, and for me, because a timely recognition of the truth will 
prevent a possible misfortune. And so, let us go shares honestly. 
I will veil myself in my eight-and-twenty years, a veil in which it 
is well that 1 should be invisible to you, and you may delight 
your artist's gaze with the brighter charms of my sixteen years. 
And then no misfortune is possible. For it w a misfortune to 
have cause for jealousy in the presence of a younger and fairer 
rival— and that would be my case. I am jealous of myself I " 



CHAPTER III. 

That very night Beda fled from the Castle. Early on the 
following morning Firmin found his brother's room empty, and 
for all trace of his recent presence there, Hirlanda's letter lying 
open on the table, the miniature portrait, and a few hasty lines 
written on a slip of paper by Beda's hand — 

" What I possess I see as if afar off, 
And what I lost grows near and r«al to me.*' 

'' I must go. You are older and wiser than I. You have 
always been my teacher and my guide. Speak to her. Tell her 
all. Farewell." 

Firmin was not so much disconcerted as might have been 
expected by this extraordinary effusion. It was not his first 
experience of such wild outbreaks on the part of his younger 
brother. Beda was only mild from timidity, and not from 
temperament. He could flame and storm, all that had power 
to move him carried him wholly away. 

Tell her all ! But what was this all ? The impetuous lad 
condescended to no explanations ; as if the heart which beat in 
his breast were an alarm bell, which rang out aloud through 
the length and breadth of the land. 

Firmin had his own ideas, of course, but he dared not rely 
on them in so delicate a matter. So he did as every practised 
diplomatist would have done — he remained on the field of ope- 
rations. He had been summoned as a matchmaker, and he held 
to his position. The difficulty, at the worst, was a young man's 
hasty impulse, and that could easily be smoothed away. 

*' Tell her all." The best way of interpreting that was, let 
her tell you all. Certainly her letter and the picture seemed to 
speak clearly enough for themselves, but in affairs of the heart 
everything depends on the nuance; and Hirlanda, could paint that 
for him the most accurately. Firmin by no means considered 
the case as desperate. Above all, he felt sure that his brother 
was in the wrong, and the lady in the right. He did homage 
to the clear insight which held her back from feeling flattered by 
Beda's eagerness to possess her portrait. Most women would 
have seen in it nothing but a tribute to their charms. She had 
indeed made too much of the duality of her person ; Firmin 
himself saw far less difference between the Hirlanda of sixteen 
and the mistress of Adelkam Castle; but he none the less 
approved of her exaggeration, if it were only as a means of cul- 
ture for Beda. The young man deserved a lesson, and she had 
given it. But after th^s acjmi^sipn Fimttin changed his ground. 

9 
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Why carry the cruel jest farther ? he asked her. She must 
not make it into earnest. She was right in taking him to task 
like a schoolboy, but she must not expel him, from her school. 
Jle would soon be master of himself, and the slow ripening 
culture of his sex would attain its full development. She had 
met him just when the last inequalities of his transition from 
youth to manhood were making themselves felt: in a short 
time he would make no further demands upon her patience. 

That sounded reasonable and human ; and Hirlanda, thanks 
to her experience of men's nature, had been accustomed to find 
in the stronger sex nothing but coarseness pushed to the verge 
of brutality. She shrank from their arrogance and the violence 
with which they claimed every slightest favour as their inalien- 
able right She feared that she was playing a losing game; and 
dreaded to be giveii to understand in substance, if not in so 
many words, that she had acted with feminine affectation. Her 
letter was intended for a youth whom she felt to be scarcely her 
match ; from a grown man she expected sharper claws. She 
trusted the chivalry of the sex only in social intercourse; in 
a struggle of interests she looked for nothing but self-seeking, 
and it was new to her in such a case to receive pure justice from 
the hands of a man. Firmin's moderation did her good : she 
liked his intercession, and the manner of it ; and his tone directed 
her attention on the man himself. He produced an effect which 
had not entered into his calculations. 

He was, however, conscious that the sky had cleared ; he 
felt an atmosphere which breathed of confidence ; he saw that 
Hirlanda was inclined to listen, to his explanations ; and mis- 
taking the reason of this inclination, he drew the conclusion 
that the young lady did not consider her letter of refusal to be 
irrevocable* That fact taken for granted, he altered his tone at 
once, his persuasive pleading was replaced by an easy certainty 
of success with which was blended a dash of gratitude in Beda's 
behalf. 

Suddenly Hirlanda said to him, ''Did your brother commis- 
sion you to speak for him ? '* 

Firmin saw that any woman whose heart was concerned in 
the matter, must put such a question, and he saw also rising 
above the horizon like a small black cloud, the certainty that he 
could not give a straightforward '' yes '' as an answer. '' He 
certainly commissioned me,'' he replied with tolerable compo- 
sure. " ' You are older and wiser,' he writes ; ' speak to her ; tell 
her all,' which I take to mean, tell her all that excuses me." 

*' Writes ? has he written, then ? " 

And when Firjnin said yes, she begged to see the lettc. 
He went and fetched it for her. 

Hirlanda shook her head. ''What does this mean ? " she 
asked ; " ' what I lost grows near and real to me ' ? " 

" Nothing, I imagine, but the completion of his quotation 
from Faust. A young man tossed about in his love fever does 
not stop to weigh every word in the balance as if he should have 
to account for it in the future." But even as he spoke, Firmin 
felt that he was on the path of evasion and concealment. A 
dark foreboding which had crossed his mind, only to be imme- 
diately suppressed, grew clearer and more defined before 
£]irlanda's questioning eyes. He reflected that Beda's happi- 



to which his pique carries him, and to try to fill up the void in 
his heart as best he may." 

" But," said Hirlanda, smiling faintly, "do you not see that 
his pique drove him first to me ? He had seen this girl and 
loved her passionately before he ever met me." Her words 
were spoken in the clear, unfaltering tone of absolute conviction. 

Firmin looked foolish. 

But in a case like the present, to look foolish is no mean 
patent of nobility. No one who saw him could suspect for a 
moment that he had foreseen Beda's conduct and was excusing 
him only with the design of securing a vulgar marriage for 
money. The affair was entirely above-board. 

There was a short silence and then Firmin said thoughtfully, 
" What you have just said appears to me, at once, probable and 
improbable — probable, that is, under other circumstances, but 
most improbable as things are. I know my brother better than 
you can do. My Beda has an unperverted nature, and think what 
fathomless perversity it would imply to be able to look upon a 
heart like yours as simply a makeshift for that peasant lass. No ; 
it is impossible. When and where could he have learned to 
think so lightly of your sex, of the noblest of your sex ? " 

Hirlanda looked into his face with an amused smile, which 
she was at some pains to conceal. " You men are wonderful ! ' 
she said gently j " all your life long you talk of love^ and yet you 
understand it so little. I am honoured and not humiliated by 
what you tell me. Beda was in love, and I felt the effect of it. 
He appeared before me, ennobled and idealized by the presence 
of a passion which atoned for his youth and inexperience. He 
caqie with his boyish timidity made graceful by a dash and verve, 
an elan and masterfulness which adorns the active in presence of 
the passive sex. The page was raised to knighthood by the grand 
accolade of love. I felt raised in my own eyes, even while I 
felt that the disparity between us was ominous — nay, almost dis- 
graceful. Ought I to be ashamed that I fancied his love was for 
me ? It is certain that he thought so himself. The longing 
fancy which yearns and thrills in every sensitive fibre is capable 
of still greater self-deceptions. There is no question of perversity 
or frivolity in the matter. And difference of station does not 
affect the question ; aS long as we feel naturally, our ideas on 
that point arc true and not conventional. Every man looks in a 
woman for a revelation of life and nature, whether she be peasant 
maid or noble lady. The value of each is the same, the value 
of an element, a principle of life." 

Firmin raised the speaker's hand to his lips. " My lady," 
he said humbly, " I am but a learner, — you are right.'^ 

And so the Beda transaction was despatched. But in trans- 
acting it such an atmosphere of harmonious clearness and purity 
of will had enfolded the two contracting parties, that each felt 
inclined to linger in the serene and genial air. 

They prolonged the discussion as those who are speaking in 
the interests of a third person, but who have yet some interest 
of their own in learning to know each other more thoroughly. 

There is no more innocent method by which the living 
exchange confidences, bestow sympathy, and unfold tbeir own 
character than that of talking about the dead. In a house above 
which the heavy folds of the black flag waved gloomily, it was a 



ness was not more sacred, to him than this lady's peace and matter of mere politeness for Firmin to introduce the subject. 



honour, or than the claims of justice and truth; and he told her 
loyally the whole story, ending with the words, " I suspect that 
he is running after this girl. When a woman like yourself 
drives away a youth by a refusal, the most likely step for the 
rejected lover to take, is to rush blindly into the first love affair 



Hirlanda accepted it without hesitation or constraint, and spoke 
freely of her married life. 

She did so with a remark that was significant and far reaching 
in its simplicity. " Nobles and commoners," she said^ " have 
different ways of love-making. I found that out in my own 
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experience, and paid for my experience, as women frequently 
have to do. A man in my own rank of life presents himself as 
a suitor and waits for the result. A noble claims the result of 
bis preference as a right. He serves his lady as he serves his 
sovereign, in return for feudal rights. An untitled lover may be 
unassuming, a noble cannot be, for arrogance is so far from being 
a defect in him, that it seems almost a duty to his class. In the 
courtship of the one there is room for hope and fear, for longing 
and pining, the other claims the right of ownership as a matter 
of course. He considers his claims to be so overwhelming that 
nothing may be refused to them when his own noble person is 
tendered in exchange. It is terrible for the untitled maiden who 
does not know this privilege of noble birth. Her girlish free- 
dom is at an end from the moment that she distinguishes a noble 
lover from among the suitors of her own class. Every dance she 
bestows, every violet she accepts, gives him a right and privilege 
which if any one should dispute, it must be at the point of the 
sword or the muzzle of the pistol. Even now I can recall the 
terror with which I saw this net drawn round my poor little 
bead. I found myself forced, if I wished to avoid being the 
cause of blood-shedding, to marry an elderly general, a cavalry 
officer of high rank, who among the many visitors who frequented 
my father^s house, had shown me the least attention. Such 
attentions as he had shown, however, appeared to him to claim 
nothing less than my hand in compensation. My father was a 
literary man of some repute, and I had a large circle of acquaint- 
ances. The General was the last man I should have chosen, 
but I and my parents found that the power of choice had escaped 
us. It needed all the best intentions, the utmost strain of will 
and patience on my side to live through, as best I might, ten 
years of such unequal union with the heavy hand which was 
used to wield the iron sabre.'' 

Firmin shuddered. And the ^^best intentions'' had been all 
on one side. What a world of cruel savagery lay veiled in the 
quiet, timid words. He murmured something of woman's voca- 
tion, her heroic self-sacrifice, but Hirlanda let the subject drop 
as if anxious to have done with it as speedily as possible, adding 
only, '* How severely such marriages are sentenced by the world. 
The bride is said to have sold herself from vanity to an old aris- 
tocrat. She must learn to close her ears to many such verdicts 
passed upon her. And, indeed, in reference to your brother, I 
was often uncertain whether it was I myself, or the voice of the 
world within me that felt his youth as a reproach. The world 
which knows so little and judges everything so promptly, could 
not divine that I was constantly forced to dwell upon my girl- 
hood of sixteen: all growth and development were steadily 
repressed. I was kept in a state of perpetual immaturity; my 
husband, by the overwhelming predominance which he claimed 
over me, prevented every advance towards the equality of adult 
years. How, indeed, could the world guess that the widow of 
eight and twenty was still a child by the side of this young man, 
and that the difference between us was slight indeed. Not 
until Beda had made me feel that I still had power to charm a 
youthful imagination, did my poor woman's wisdom assert its 
power and wake to prevent my taking a false step for the second 
time, I never fairly grew up to womanhood until to-day. But 
the world knows nothing of such silent changes. It would have 
condemned the widow who married a man younger than herself, 
as unhesitatingly as it condemned the maiden who married the 
elderly Baron. But circumstances have befriended me this time. 
It was high time for me to recover myself." 

^' If only Beda has not lost himself by your recovery," 



answered Firmin. '' Your supposition has taken hold of me. I 
must go to him at once and play the part of father and guardian 
lest he should take this rustic passion for serious earnest." 

Hirlanda shook her head. " What you call my supposition," 
she answered, *' you will find to be serious earnest already. The 
young man knows what he wants. From Eveline to me, from 
me back again to his first love, believe me, he has just passed 
through one of those crises, in which days count for years. The 
tutor and guardian reckon according to the old system of chro- 
nology, but a new one has begun for the ward. Beda is now his 
own master. But still, if you consider it your duty, as head 
of the family, why, follow him, in heaven's name." 

Firmin was not only listening to the speaker, he was looking 
into her face. " I think," he said, as if what he saw there had 
inspired his request, '^ I think you are keeping something back 
from me. I entreat you to grant me your full confidence." 

" Well then," said Hirlanda smiling and blushing slightly, 
'* the something which your artist eye has discovered is a selfish 
consideration. It concerns me alone. I am afraid, that in 
trying to estrange your brother from Eveline, you might, perhaps^ 
lead him to imagine that he could or even that he ought to hope 
still for Adelkam, and since the invention of the proverb gui 
s'excuse s^accuse, even an explicit denial on my part would be of 
no avail. And you can imagine how painful anything of the 
kind would be to me ; I can hardly bear to think of it. And 
apart from myself, you would, perhaps, succeed in making him 
hesitate, you would entangle him in fresh perplexities and injure 
far more than you would serve him. I think, then, that if you 
were with him it would be your better plan to go away and leave 
him to choose his path alone, and now you ai'e away, you cer- 
tainly ought to stay where you are." 

*' That decides it," cried Firmin in a tone of blended admi- 
ration and resolve. '^ I bow before your objections, each of which 
is weightier than the last. They are the dictates of a higher, 
clearer insight." 

And overcome by the reasonableness of these objections, 
Firmin stayed. For once indeed, reason which so often takes 
opposite sides from the heart> now spoke the same language. 
Two hearts were perfectly contented with such good reason for 
not separating so soon. Whether consciously or not, was still 
hidden in twilight and mystery. 

But it was like a sign from heaven that on that very night 
the fair, settled summer weather broke up in cloud and storm, 
and the angry sky poured down such a torrent of hail and rain 
as threatened to make the roads impassable. Not more than 
eight and forty hours passed by before news was brought of 
rising waters, bridges carried away, land injured — in short, of 
every kind of damage which flood and tempest bring on a 
mountain district. And the road which led to the railway sta- 
tion was the very worst of all. 

It was then that Firmin said to Hirlanda, " I wonder whether 
you will grant me a favour which lies very near my heart. No 
one can be long in the society of painters without the question 
of sittmgs being raised. You will grant me my favour, will you 
not ? Only that a woman who has wasted all her strength and 
health by the side of a sick bed needs exercise not rest, I should 
have let that thought weigh with me and have kept my wish to 
myself, if it had nqt been for this awful weather. As it is, out- 
door exercise is out of the question, and household occupation 
must be the order of the day. That makes my request a little 
less unreasonable, and so I venture to b^ that you will sit to me 
as a Madonna." 
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'*A Madonna? Is that a compliment. Flattery of that 
kind, and from you, would — would surprise me/^ said Hirlanda, 
evidently perplexed, 

Firmin smiled. " Youth is quick of speech/' he said. 
'' How can you tell what is my ideal of a Madonna ? ^' 

" I always thought there must be a conventional one.*' 

*^ Quite right. And therefore it is not mine. Anything 
conventional is in the nature of things a little cut and 
dried, and commonplace. Now and again it is necessary to go 
back to the fountain-head for one's inspirations; a method 
which its opponents stigmatize as realistic. And in this 
special, and I would almost say mystic sense, I am a realist. 
Look at our ideal Madonnas ; well may you call the type 
conventional : it is taken bodily from Raffaelle ; Raffaelle took 
it from the study of the antique, from the beauty of southern 
lands; certainly not from the sober truth, set down in the 
words of the Gospel. Can you imagine any one of his 
Madonnas as a poor. God-fearing maiden, of the land of 
Judah ? His Madonnas are freed from earth and drawn towards 
Heaven, like a translucent cloud. His cloud of light scarcely 
holds the human woman's form ; as when one sees in the 
clouds, forms, faces, fantastic beings, it is but a play of the 
fancy — it lends no beauty to the cloud which remains beautiful 
and glorious in its simple cloud form. And I, as a realist, am 
haunted only by the pious maiden. She has haunted me for a 
long time. But the word pious is, iiow-a-days, often misunder- 
stood, and made to represent a mere formal church-going 
devotion. As I understand, the word pious should mean 
God-fearing ; but I cannot appropriate even that idea of the 
word. A woman's piety, I think, should reveal itself in her 
obedience to God, as revealed to her in her daily life and home 
duties. She is pious as a wife and mother; but in our 
Christian mystery as a mother only — a, virgin mother. That, 
then, must be my task to realize. And, indeed, it is a mystery 
not seldom shadowed forth in the human life around us. 
There are at all times in our homes and sisterhoods thousands 
of unmarried girls, but, perhaps, there is not one of them 
wholly destitute of that tender charm of motherhood which 
would teach them how to bring up a child. And the pious 
maiden in Judah had doubtless that tenderness in the highest 
degree — 2l piety which God saw in right of His Omniscience, and 
which He allows us to discover in our daily experience. How 
many idealists misunderstand this, and paint from hearsay, as it 
were, and not from convictions ; and their Madonnas are pretty, 
young, and smiling. I, as a realist, paint from my conscience, 
and prove what I say ; and this brings me to the end of my 
programme. My Madonna's face shall tell the story of a 
woman's destiny. I will paint a picture at which men looking 
earnestly shall say, she has learnt from experience that mother- 
hood is a woman's best portion. I believe in her inward 
purity." 

''And you will paint that from me?" said Hirlanda, with 
eyes softened with tears. '' 1 have often been vexed when I 
look at myself in the glass to see a face half-bitter and half- 
tearful. But how you have idealized it ! Is that being a 
realist? Certainly, no young man could have divined so 
much ; it will be different indeed from a Beda Madonna." 

Firmin was content. For the first time* he felt in these 
words an advantage gained over bis brother. 

The sittings began. Out of doors the rain fell fast, but 
within the Castle the sky has never been so fair. And what 
a heaven arches itself above a painter's sittings ever since the 



first was given. If Goethe, in speaking of the dangerous 
contact of the waltz, says, '' I know this, that I would never 
entrust my betrothed to another partner,'' the sensitiveness of 
the finely-strung poet might have added, '' I know this, that I 
would never allow my betrothed to grant sittings to a portrait 
painter ! " Whatadialogue of theeyes,what an exchange of glances, 
what an intimacy of looking and being looked at. And the broken, 
inconsequent talk which lights on this topic and on that 
The most eager outpouring of the heart does not say so much. 
It seems as if heat and passion were out of place, while rest 
and nearness, and union, came with the short capricious 
phrases that interest without disturbing, sipping at the flow of 
words, absently feeding on sweets of converse, an exchange of 
syllables rising and falling like a pulse beat^ or the slow swing of 
the pendulum, sleepy half-whispered confidences uttered involun- 
tarily as in a happy dream. The conversation itself seems 
to nod in drowsy languor, because the work is the 
principal thing ; but it ripples on and on, and every drop weighs 
heavier and flows farther, and the wildest torrent of wordy 
passion. 

This artist's work with all its invisible sweetnesses was 
broken in upon by the shrill, clear sound of the postm^Ln's 
horn. Firmin received a letter from Beda, which announced 
his betrothal to Eveline I 

Hirlanda was dismayed. She broke out into self-reproaches. 
*' It is my fault," she cried, '' if you consider this marriage a 
disgrace. You wished to prevent it, and I persuaded you not to 
do so. How could I take such a responsibility upon myself? " 
" As you undertake every good deed," said Firmin ; '^ your 
advice was the best, and I followed it." 

*' Who will convince me of that ? I ought never to have 
opposed your going, I took the marriage more lightly when it 
was uncertain, but now I think about it almost as you do.^' 

'^ Well, how do I think about it ? Let us just see. Now 
that it is done, I agree with it. It is of course true that the 
educated classes have a prejudice against the uneducated ; I never 
thought that Beda would marry a peasant girl, and a model. It 
is not exactly an honour to the family. Certainly artists do 
occasionally marry their models, the elderly gentlemen especially. 
But a younger man may come off better. My Beda has all the 
raw material for a Prometheus. Where his passions are aroused 
he becomes an enthusiast and defies his idol, and that gives him 
a sway over uncultured or half-cultured minds. Women of 
higher mental power than himself might look upon his swift 
kindled flame as on a fire of straw; and while judging it perhaps 
more truly than he himself, would leave him unhappy and em- 
bittered, having given his best without receiving a return. And 
even his tolerable dose of self-assertion, stubbornness, and petu- 
lance, the tortoise-like shell of your enthusiastic idealist will look 
to Eveline like manly firmness, and she will never see through 
it. What more does one want ? It is better so. The marriage 
is good. He will mould another instead of being moulded him- 
self, and that is just what he wants. He must feel his power 
he cannot be second, for he is a Caesar, my little Beda, if only 
a village not an imperial Caesar." 

Hirlanda had changed from red to pale. What word-pic- 
tures this man painted ? In a few strokes he had outlined 
not one, but two marriage pictures. It was true and masterly, 
she acknowledged, and yet it spared her all humiliation, for such 
a marriage would brmg to every woman a dreaai of rapture a 
delicious illusion — were it only for a summer-tide or for a whole 
life long. 
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But then it occurred lo her whether, even for a life-long 
illusion, it was necessary that a woman must be placed just 
where the peasant girl stood, and no higher. The question 
brought her back to her first idea, and she said with a smile, 
half-embarrassed half-sceptical, " I do not doubt that you are 
giving me your true opinion, but are you not making some 
reservation ? Your whole thought will only be seen by the 
paper on which you write to Beda. I should be sure that I need 
not reproach myself if I saw that you did not reproach him/' 

'' Well done ! I call that a simple and practical test. And 
you shall read the letter/' 

'^ It must be a letter from brother to brother. You spare me, 
perhaps; but you must surely speak freely to him/' 

" You shall see it, dearest lady. Since your peace of con- 
science is at stake, you have a right to see it. I beg of you 
expressly, to allow me to submit my letter to Beda to your 
approval." 

With this compact the affair was, for awhile, concluded. 
The sitting was at an end for that day, the important event from 
without made itself felt. 

The next day the sky was clear again. The ch&telaine was 
busied with her duties. The sitting was held not in the artist's 
studio, but in the housekeeper's room. The steward had a long 
audience, and gave in his reports concerning the damage done 
by the heavy rains ; and measures were discussed as to the 
necessary repairs. Hirlanda was very busy. 
Firmin's hour came later. 

Even he did not seize his mahl-stick and palette ; on the con- 
trary, he put his hand in his pocket. The audience-chamber in 
which he had entered was filled with sunlight. '' This is a light 
we painters cannot do with," he exclaimed. ''But, * clear 
shining after rain/ is heaven's own token.- I stand in its glory 
as in the presence of the Godhead/' 

As he spoke he took the letter out of his pocket and laid it 
in Hirlanda's hand. ''I beg of you to read this," he said 



gravely, and there was in his tone and manner a blended serious, 
ness and high-pitched elation. Hirlanda recognized the family 
likeness to Beda in face and mien, the inner rush of enthusiasm 
longing for outward harmony, but in the elder brother, stronger 
and more subdued. What could it mean ? She began to read. 

"Dear Beda, — I wish you joy, and give you my blessing. 
Early wooing brings no rueing ! Certainly it is contrary to all 
rule that you with your two and twenty years should assume the 
patriarchal dignity of head and chief of the family, while I, at 
two and thirty, go careering about the world as a bachelor. 
But, long kept, well kept (do you admire my Sancho Panza-like 
turn for proverbs ?) ; well, at least you see that I am in a good 
humour. I am not going to lay down the law to the husband of 
Eveline. We will still be good friends, even if the future sisters- 
in-law are forced to be on rather less intimate terms with each 
other. You are a man now, you know what you are doing, and 
must have foreseen this contingency. It might easily happen 
that my choice would rise as high as yours has fallen low, and 
indeed that is just the case. I have resolved to ask the hand of 
Hirlanda von Adelkam this very day; and since the divine mercy 
is always greater than the sinner's unworthiness, I dare to hope 
for the angel's forgiveness. — Your faithful friend and brother, 

" Firmin/' 

Firmin had watched Hirlanda as she read ; she had first 
smiled, and then changed colour, and now her eyes remained 
downcast on the page which she had long since finished 
reading. 

It was for Firmin to act. He came to her side, and taking 
her hand said tenderly, '' Will you forgive me for having laid 
this trap for you ? If you can, I promise you that it shall be the 
first and last you ever have to pardon. Hirlanda, dearest, dare 
I send off" this letter ? " 

She turned away, let the hand which he had clasped lie quiet 
in his own, and answered '^ Yes." 



The End. 
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\\T^ often laugh at the Chinese and their chopsticks, or small, thin 
' • sticks of wood or ivory, with which they eat, and fancy they 
must make very dirty work at their meals, yet they are cleanly and 
civilized compared with the habits of our ancestors some three 
hundred years ago. Then forks were unknown 5 each man had his 
own knife, and at dinner seized the joint with his hand, and cut off 
what he wished -, the dish was then passed on to the next> who did 
the same. The knife then cut up the portions into small pieces, which 
were put into the mouth by the fingers of the hand unoccupied by the 
knife. 

In many parts of Spain at present drinking-glasses, spoons and 
forks are rarities -, and in taverns in many countries, particularly in 
some towns in France, knives are not placed on the table, because it 
is expected that each person has one of his own, a custom which the 
French seem to have retained from, the old Gauls. But as no person 
will any longer eat without forks> landlords are obliged to furnish 
these, together with plates and spoons. 

None of the sovereigns of England had forks till the reign of 
Henry VII. j all, high and low, used their fingers. Hence, in the 
royal households, there was a dignitary called the ewer, who, with 
a set of subordinates, attended at the meals with basins, water and 
towels. The oflice of ewery survived after forks came partially into 
fashion. We learn that when James I. entertained the Spanish 



ambassador at dinner, very shortly after his accession, "Their 
Majesties washed their hands with water from the same ewer, 
the towel being presented to the King by the Lord Trea- 
surer, and to the Queen b> the L»ord High Admiral." The Prince 
of Wales had an ewer to himself, which was after him used by the 
ambassador. 

About the first royal personage in England who is known to 
have had a fork was Queen Elizabeth 3 but, although several were 
presented to her, it remains doubtful whether she used them on 
ordinary occasions. Forks came so slowly into ose in England, that 
they were employed only by the higher classes in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. About the period of the Revolution, 1688, few 
English noblemen had more than a dozen forks of silver, along with 
a few of iron or steel. At length, for general use, steel forks became 
an article of manufacture at Sheffield, At first they had but two 
prongs, and it was only in later times that the three-pronged kind 
were made. As late as the early part of the eighteenth century table- 
forks — ^and we may add knives — were kept on so small a scale by 
country inns in Scotland (and in some parts of England), that it was 
customary for gentlemen travelling to carry with them a portable 
knife and fork in a shagreen case. The general introduction of silver 
forks into Great Britain is quite recent; it can be dated no further 
back than the termination of the French war in 18 14. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Fancy Dresses Described; or, What to JPear at Fancy Balls, By 
Ardem Holt. (Published at 346, Strand. Price as.) This book 
will be of the greatest service to those who are puzzling over 
what to wear at the fancy balls that now form so important a phase 
of entertainment. The details given are so minute, that even modern 
dressmakers (whose minds are so pervaded by what is fashionable 
that their ideas refuse to run in any other groove) can scarcely fail to 
comprehend. Some new ideas as to fancy costume are scattered 
through the book, a welcome aid to those who do not care to appear 
in any of the hackneyed characters now done to death. The costume 
of ''Twilight'* is particularly pretty, but space forbids our quoting 
it, as we should like to do. 

Our Domestic Poisons ; or, the Poisonous Effects of Certain Dyes 
and Colours used in Domestic Fabrics, By Henry Carr, M.Inst.C.E. 
(William Ridgeway, 169, Piccadilly, 1879.) This very useful little 
book points out the dangers incidental to arsenical blues and greens, 
and other poisonous dyes in wall papers, dresses, gloves, stockings, 
curtains, the evil effects of adulterated violet powder, together with 
practical suggestions about remedying the existent evil. 

Lady*s IVbrk: How to Sell It. By Zeta. (Hatchards, 187, Picca- 
dilly.) This is a question so frequently asked by the subscribers to 
Sylvia's Home Journal, that we are glad to notice this little book, 
written by a practised worker, whose advice is pervaded by common 
sense. 

The WomajCs Gazette (Hatchards, Piccadilly) contains practical 
papers on village nurses and ventilation, and a thoughtful letter on 
female emigration. 

Friendly Leaves, (Hatchards, Piccadilly.) A new feature of this 
pleasant little magazine for working girls is the registry sheet, which 
will, no doubt, enhance its usefulness in a great degree. 

Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation 
Period. By S. Hubert Burke, author of " Men and Women of the 
Reformation.*' Vol. i. (John Hodges, 24, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 1879). The series of "portraits'* contained in this 
volume, begins with that of the unhappy Katherine of Arragon, to 
whose gentle nature our historian does full justice, and includes those 
of her father and mother, Ferdinand and Isabel of Spain. The 
mother and grandmother of King Henry VHI. are also sketched in, 
• so complete has our author made his list of personages connected 
with the Tudor dynasty. In the chapter devoted to Elizabeth of 
York occurs a passage that may possess some interest for our readers, 
as illustrating the difference of prices in those days and in our own. 
" Her gowns were mended, turned, and new-bodied ; they were 
freshly trimmed at the expense of fourpence to the tailor.** Her 
Majesty also " wore shoes which only cost twelvepence, with latten 
buckles." The story of the private marriage of the young King 
Henry with his brother's widow, is pleasantly told. Henry's character 
is sketched in with a few forcible lines : " Bluff ** King Hal thus in- 
troduces his bride to a crowd of country folk at Blackheath : " Here 
is the Queen — how do you all like her ? And," he continued, ** we 
love one another immensely.*' The young bride and bridegroom 
enjoyed an idyllic honeymoon, "one day paddling on the bright 
waters with maidens and minstrels, the next masquerading with 
knights and ladyes faire through the sununer woods." Katharine 
confessed to Lady Willoughby that " she loved for the first time j ** 
and the historian points out that even without this devotion to her 
bridegroom, she had much reason for happiness in the change in her 
condition, from the neglect, humiliation, hardship, and injustice she 
had suffered at the hands of her own parents, her late husband, and 
the council. 

The little Anna de Boulaine is introduced to us, playing with her 
brothers and sisters under the shade of the hazel trees at Hever Castle. 
She *' delighted in reading poetry and romantic tales of the days of 
antiquity ; she cherished the growth of flowers, and loved to cultivate 
her garden." '* I wish I had as much knowledge as this little girl,*' 
was the observation of a Buckinghamshire squire when he heard the 



family chaplain examine Anna upon sacred and profane history. She 
writes a charming letter to her papa, in which she informs him that it 
is all her own, and that the spelling is *' out of her pwn head." " It 
is stated that the blood of the noisy, bustling House of Ormonde ran 
in her veins.* From her Irish descent she inherited — 

' The black-blue Irish hair and Irish eyes,' 

and, like the Irish Isolt of the great pofet, Anna Boleyn was remarkable 
for the exquisite turn of her neck and her glossy throat. The beauty 
of her hair and eyes struck all beholders alike, and enchanted poets, 
painters, and minstrels." Truly, a fascinating portrait. How could 
so lovely a woman escape calumny ? Poor Nan ! She had better 
have kept her early resolution, and become a nun. The witchery 
exercised by her over all who knew her, reaches down even to our 
own times. Perhaps the most fascinating part of this very fascinating 
book is that which deals with the history of Anna. Her love for the 
'* Border Chief," Lord Percy, is almost proved by Mr. Burke, who 
shows a special talent for finding his way to the truth among the 
conflicting testimonies given by those ruled by the unscrupulous 
spirit of party. Anna might have been a good woman if she had 
never known the atmosphere of a Court. 

The portrait of Wolsey comes next, and is powerfully drawn. 
One cannot but speculate on the different man he might have been 
had he lived in any other reign. An interesting chapter is devoted to 
Jji Reine Blanche, Mary Tudor, the younger sister of Henry VIII., 
the loveliest Princess in Europe. Two more volumes are promised 
by the painstaking author, whose researches into ancient records must 
have been prolonged and unwearied. The result of his labours is 
the production of a kind of history that surpasses what is usually 
called '* history," as the electric light surpasses that of a tallow candle. 
Mr. Burke knows how to throw a human interest round his charac- 
ters. No romance could be more enthralling than many of his 
chapters ; and the secret, doubtless, lies in his capacity to appreciate 
the good qualities, pity the evil, and sympathize with the sufiferingt 
of the men and women whose "portraits" he has painted for us with 
such consummate skill and exactitude of detail. It is a volume that 
can be thoroughly recommended to all who desire to possess an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the events of one of the most important 
periods of English history. 

Dialogues on Drink, By B. W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. 
(Glasgow, Scottish Temperance League. Price is. 6d.) It has 
been often said that if a man or a woman could only see themselves 
as they appear when under the influence of drink, he or she would 
be almost certain never to allow themselves to be intoxicated again — 
such would be the humiliating effect to their vanity. If this be true, 
we most heartily wish that every person addicted to the use of strong 
drink could be persuaded to read the little book before us. In it 
they would see themselves as they appear to others at such times as 
they lose command over their actions and cease to control their own 
speech — becoming, in fact, pitiable and disgusting objects, even to 
those who love them best. The " Dialogues ** are between three 
friends, one of whom is a total abstainer, the other two advocates of 
temperance only. Much information is given in interesting form. 
A chapter is devoted to the practice of ether-drinking. May the 
little book fulfil its mission in the world, and do all the good its 
author could possibly hope for it ! 

Phantom Flowers, and How to Produce Them. 'By Mrs. D. H 
Cussons, Southport. (Leeds. Printed by McCoRauoDALE and 
Co.) This is a pamphlet of fifteen pages, written by a lady whose 
successful efforts in the study of skeletonizing leaves have been 
rewarded by a silver medal from the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England. Her experience is here condensed, and her clear instruc- 
tions as to the various processes of producing skeletonized leaves, 
bleaching ferns, and macerating seed vessels, have been evidently 
almost as much a labour of love as the production of '* phantom 
flowers*' in her skilful hands. The lady writes con amore of these 
beautiful, ideal-looking things, and her work will be of great value 
to those who wish to study the art of skeletonizing leaves. 
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NOVELTIES IN DECORATION. 

" TT AVE you been to Mortlock's ? " said an artistic friend to mo at 
^^ the commencement of the season. 
"No," I answered. 
"Then you ought to go." 

" Why ? What is there to see, and where is it ? " said I, asking 
the three questions with a vague idea that it was some new place of 
flotertainment. 

" Why, you must have heard of it, for everyone goes there ; it's a 
shop called the Pottery Galleries, in Oxford Street, close to the 
Marble Arch, where they have the most lovely collection of old and 
i»w china, besides some of the most beautifully decorated dinner 
tables you have ever seen,'' was his reply. 

I promised to go — but I had been to Minton's, and there seen, 
as I thought, everything in china that could be made, and knowing 
my friend to have quite a craze about what he calls " art pottery," I 
had no grand anticipations of a treat in a visit to a China shop. 

As I said before, I promised to go, and forgot that I had aT«r 
beard of the place till one day, some two months later, after an 
sftemoon in the Park, I chanced to walk a little way down Oiford 
Street, and over an array of glittering windows, saw in very Urge 
fetters, the name, " Mortlock.." 

A capital opportunity to redeem my promise, thought I, and 
taxed my memory to remember some small article in chiaa or f tau 
that I needed, and could ask for as an excuse to see all tiuit was to 
be seen. 

So meditating, I opened the third door I had passed, ^tlof to 
make up my mind (my readers will have no difficulty in gujijlnf my 
sex), as to i^vhat I should buy after I had bad a look round. 

It must have been very hot ontside, for on enterinp^ I foQild 
myself in quite an atmosphere of coolness, surrounded hy ootbinf 
but blue and white china — nothing but dinner-sets of tbiti of all 
patterns, the old familiar willow one amongst others. 

I had no need of a dinner set, though I should have Ukod one o( 
these very much 5 so on receiving a gracious reply to my qoatj^ wbiAir 
I might walk through the galleries, I passed on. 

The first room was a simply dazzling one, everything hi It Milf 
of glass, amongst which there were some lovely things iq MdoiOOQt 
glass, one whole looking-glass table being covered with it I quita 
fell in love with some glasses and jugs of this, on which wore peiolod 
ferns and tiny delicate flowers in natural colours. Also with some 
beautiful flower stands. Rustic ones with bars of glass overiooking 
glass — in which style there were an endless number of designs. 

Fearing, however, to tax the patience of my conductor, I did not 
linger as long as I should have liked to, but passed on into another 
very large and beautiful room. 

I felt quite ashamed of myself for having thought about this 
lovely place as a *' china shop," for this did not look like a shop at 
all, only for the fact that no private person would be likely to have 
such a splendid collection of china as now surrounded me. 

Grouped upon little ebony tables, or in cabinets of the same wood, 
with looking-glass backs placed against the wall all round, was every- 
thing one could think of (and a great many others besides) in orna- 
mental china, such as figures, vases, plaques, etc., the painting upon 
which was most exquisite. 

I noticed also the portraits of many notabilities very well painted. 
The fire-place was a perfect work of art, with a sort of cabinet 
above which formed the mantelpiece, the compartments filled with 
vaies and plaques, and the fireplace itself with palms, ferns, and 
flowers beautifully arranged. I have since seen a fireplace which 
guned a prize at jhe Paris Exhibition that reminded me of this, but 
was not half so pretty 5 but what attracted me more than anything 
else in this room was a large dinner-table completely laid for sixteen 



persons, the decorations of which were the most perfect I had ever 
seen. In the centre was a large palm, whose dark, glossy leaves 
arched high over one's head. Whether this was in a very small pot 
or none at all I knew not, but nothing of the kind was visible, only 
at the base was a lovely arrangement of flowers, all crimson or white 
—cactus, eucharis, and stephanotis, being the chief ones. 

It seemed to me that very few flowers were used (fewer than I 
had ever seen before, perhaps), but each one seemed to stand out from 
its bed of ferns, to be half-hidden by delicate fronds of Maidenhair, 
and gracefully drooping {grasses. 

Two more palms like the centre one, only smaller, were placed 
at a short distance from each end of the table, and decorated in the 
same way ; and four beautiful slender glass vases were placed between, 
filled with Maidenhair, another delicate fern, whose name I do not 
know, grasses of several kinds, and some small white flowers. 

Tljie dessert set used was, I should think, a very costly one, for 
the hand-painted orchids on the plates were perfect. The dishes 
(about six) were filled- with various fruits, the colours of which 
•eemed to harmonize perfectly with those of the ferns and flowers. 
The glass I noticed was all quite plain, and I thought how much 
prettier it was than the elaborately engraved kind. The finger- 
glasses had in the centre slender stems, like a specimen tube, in 
which was a flower or two, and some Maidenhair fern, and floating 
Itt tbe water were just two or three blossoms with as many leave*— 
•odl a pretty idea this, I thought. 

The lightness and beauty of this table decoration I have never 
•eOB equalled anywhere else, end all the flowers being quite high, or 
upon tbe table, there was no difficulty in seeing everyone round it. 

At rule, handsomely-decorated tables are, I think, overloaded 
wkh flowers, but this had fewer than I have ever seen used, yet the 
eflbet was perfect, for every flower, fern frond, and grass, seemed to 
be grouHng in its place, and the harmony of colour was delightful. 

I lingered long over this beautiful table, striving to gain some 
idea of how it was done, and then went on to another room, in which 
all the china vases, services, etc., seemed to be purely white. 

la the centre of the room was a large tank (a miniature pond. 
Id which gold and silver fish were disporting themselves), and round 
wbieb were arranged flowering plants and ferns. In the centre was 
a foontaia of majolica, and the sound of the falling water was 
quite refreshing. 

Directly afterwards, I found myself in a room devoted to old 
china, and saw the quaintest old-fashioned Octagon dinner-table laid 
widi a service of china and glass such as might have been used one 
hundred years ago. Everything was in keeping on this table cl a 
bygone age, and it formed a curious contrast to the one I had just 
left. 

From this room I passed into one quite different from all the 
others. The floor was of polished oak, and the furniture of the same 
wood, with pale blue satin. 

The walls were also pale blue, with beautiful paintings here and 
there. 

This seemed to me more like a drawing-room than anything else, 
for the china (just a few rare pieces) was simply grouped upon quaint 
little oaken tables placed in convenient proximity to couches and 
chairs. 

I was told there were several more rooms to see, and that the 
studio, where much of the beautiful painting I had seen was done, 
was well worth a visit, but I had already been there a longer time 
than I thought could possibly have slipped away, so I reluctantly 
quitted this last room, and found myself, with my purchases (I have 
a childish pleasure in carrying home any carryable pretty thing I may 
chance to buy) in my hands, in Orchard Street, with a resolve to tell 
all my friends to lose no time in spending, as I had done, a very 
pleasant hour at the Pottery Galleries. 
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RULES FOR NEEDLEWORK PRIZES. 

I. Competitors to send in the lace as it is when 
finiahed, viz., unwashed. 

a. Competitors to stitch (innl^ to the lace a label 
beaiing their name and (iiU addrcas, tt^ther with 
nom dt plutne—the latter !• be used if reference to the 
work should be made in the Joumal. 

3. The work to be sent off so as to reach Warwick 
House by Thursday, June ix. 

4. The work to be addressed as follows : — NiuiU- 
WerJt Drparinunl, Syhna'i Htmu JourtuU. Messis. 
Ward, Lock, Ic Co., Warwick House, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 

5. Three pennj stamps to be sent bj each compe- 
titor, to cover the postage of the lace back to the owner. 

6. Ladies who are not Subscribeta to Sylvia's 
Home louSNAL cannat compete. 

7. The names and addreues of successful compe- 
titors (o appear in full in our August namber. 

DESCRIPTION OF OUR CUT-OUT PAPER 

PATTERN. 
Wt give tor tfait monch't CuC-Oul Pittem the ihipt 
of the Spring Paletot. 

Fig. I.— Half if Front. 

Fit. s— Half of Back. 

Fit. 3 aiul 4.— Upper and Undcc Halvei at Slecte. 

ng. J.-Cuft. 

Fit 6.— Half of Collar. 
We do uot give the panera of learf, ai it li smplf 
formed of ■ cmuwaf piece of tilk anaaged ai on illut. 
intlDa, over a boi-pleaced flounce, cut the maigbt way 
of the dlk. Eight yicdt of oik will cut the paletot the 
■iie given, which will fit a fvU-oied figure. 

OwlnKto the aaormoiu mua of oorMaponAaiLM 
recelTtd thU month, 8;ivla luu to uuunuiM vrttb 
KiMt neret tliat Mm« hnndiwl* of letter* mnit 
reauiln luuniwerad ontu the ApiU nnmiMr of 

SILVU'B BOUB JODBHAL, When apeolal pnvliloil 
will tw nude to admit of replies to ALL correnKni- 
denta. 

NOTICE.— No letters leceived after the tenth can be 
enswcKd in the Journal of the following mcoth. 

Where might a Tabby Cit mirk her Combinatioii 
Garment, [On the iiuide of the front hem.] And how 
can she clean her little yellow S wed iih gloveaF [Wiah 
them on her hands with toip and water. Ficic them off 
careiiiily and dry on a pair ojT wooden handi; tilling these. 
piaoed up to a line.] She bai some biai velvet ripped off 



•ible for velveteen to trim black cuhmere.] A Tabby 
Cat hai a piece of lilk and two luge jackets same u tbii 
•crap. Could they be made any uk of} [Of what length 
is the ulk 1 The answer to your queidon mustdepend an 
your reply to this.] Would it be possible to get an old black 
velvetjicket dyed almond colourf [No.] In writing for 
Pullar & Son'i catalogue, should a stamp be tent } [Yes.] 
What would be the price of a long undyed feather ? They 
ire net sold in the shopi here. [Fram half-i-guinea.] Are 
night drencs ever mide of aaymateiial warmer than loDg- 
ctoth or shirting! [Yes, of iwinsdown cloth, of washing 
■ilk, which i> very winn, and of liae flannel for those who 
can bear that material next the skin.] A Tabby Cat ha 
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Cut-out Pafbk Pattern. 



Chkap Damask TaBLI Linen.— We are now effer- 
bif a ve^ dieap lot of Real Iriih Damask Table Cloths, 
la all liief, commeicinf at 41. led. «u:h, two yards 
•qnara.— RoBiNtoN k Clkaver, Linen Manufiunuren, 
BaltaM. &«vtaepaMlna.-{ADVT.] 



iLLUGTRATioN Of Our Cdt-oot Papek Pattern. 

Jbond the Princess dress pattern very useAil not only Ibr 

'~ but alio for white petticoats cut in oue with the body, 

■ made np the Combioation Gannent in flannel and 
gathered the fiilncB into a high yoke. She vras 
delighted to getthe pattern. Is there any machine 
thread (bhick) that wiU not turn broon in wear} 
It ipoili a black dreti >o much, [you should 
always use lilk in miking up a b&ek drew by 
machine. It Bvn the di^rence 0! price in the 
end.] What width should a short ikirt be at 
the lower edge P [About il yards will be quite 
wide enough for a slight girl.] A Tabby Cat 
hai a black caihmeie jacket made lait summer. 
She has a skirt of the same teitute, but dis- 
coloured from wear. What could she do to 
makeit a blue-black to match the jacket ? She 
is very sniiniig to know of ume way. [Have 
them both dipped together.]^ 

MiGNONiTTT wiU bc m'ilch obliged if Sylvia 
could ^ve any idea how a thick tweed polonalie 
and skirt (such as wen worn bur yein ago), 
doable-brented, with large smoked pearl buttons, 
and stitched round the poloniiie and tkirt, ceuld 
be utilised for winter. The cloth Is good— too 
good to be thrown away. [Make it into a short 
walking dress and AihioDible double-bttaited 
jacket Much of the Ailnen must come out of 
the polonaise for this purpose, but do not make 
the jacket too tight, as there are indicadons of a 
more bouAant style of drapery below the waist.] 

Mattii writes — Dear Syltii, As I have knitted cloth 
mgt I should be glad to help Laudaeer. For a good vied 
rug the twine tin knitting costi me 41, fid, I buy it in 




t the twlne-makeis or the houen. The needles « 
,g pins are long and thick, and are better msde of 
iteel or Iron ; the iroamoDgen sell them fcr twopence per 
pair. The dolhi are cut into even lengths of three inchi* 
and the width rather ten than half-inch. Old clothes cut 
up well for this purpose, or the Caihin sell cuttings of new 
cloths aC so much per pound. The rugs are knitted ui 
strips and sewn together. Take first the centre of rug. 
Knit Ibur scrips foe centre, the length of each strip bong 
the width of the tug irithout the border. The cloths are 
put in singly between two stitches. Knit one stitch and 
bring the doth round it. Knit another ititch, tbekpntin 
another doth, ind so on. Thus the ends of cloths are A 
brought out on one side. The neat row Is knitted plain, 
so that the cloths are put in every alternate row. The 
knitting must be close to hold the clotiu firmly or they will 
shake out. The needles therefore are betur if only thick 
enough to bear the weight of knitting without benduig. 
The pattern can be arranged according to the knicter'i 
fancy. I think myself thit diamonds and stars are stiff- 
looking, and make my rugs with simply a miied middle 
and a bUck border, or a black middle'and mixed border. 
They are much more simply made in this way, and I 
thmk myKlf they ire much more genteel, if I miy use the 
term in this sense. Hiving lewn all the centre-pieces 
together, the border is cast on and knitted to fit in fiMr 
lengths, two ends and two sides. When liniahed, the whok 
should be lined trith a good stout wrapper. Some people 
make the cloths longer and wider than here given, but I 
know by experience that they are not so neat looking, and 
they tread down, » ihai really the shorter and narrower 
the cloths are cut, the nicer they look and the better thq> 
wear. 1 know of nothing more comfiMtable or man 
durable than rugs thus mide for sitting-room, nnnery, 01 
kitchen. The cloth rugs ire much used in Cumberlaad. 
Landseer must be sure to lA (br knitting twine, 1 think 
it li isoft twine mide for the purpose. 

A. W. M, W, gives the following plain directions— 
Dear Sylna, With regard to the cloth rugs Landseer wishes 
to know attout, they may be knit of either old cloth or 
new. First iut the cloth into pieeei three inches long and 
one quarter inch wide. Cut a small notch in the middle 
on one side, then get some strong knitting cotton as strong 
ai piiang cord and a pair of strong needles. The tugs arc 
knit in ittips and then sewn together. One ratherovera 
yard iride may be knit in three strips, cast on as many 
loops as you want for a strip, knit three or four tines back 
and forward to form a strong beginning, then knit the first 
loop on your needle, lay a piece of cloth between it and 
the next loop so ss your thread in passing over to knit next 
loop will citch the notch in tlie cloth, Icnit the loop, then 
pass the other end of the doth back so as both endi of the 
cloth are on one nde ; do the same to the end of the rmr. 

LaviNIA'S Roman and Chineae Uobreakable P«rt 
Trinkets for Wedding and Soirees, look like real pearls. 
Roman necklace^ Ss. ; Chinese, twelve rows, ditto, loa. ; 
with tassels, ras. 6d. ; negligees, jas. \ earrinFa. as. and 
3S. 6d. ; braeelets, 5s. each : crosses, 
js.6d. Lavin ' ■ ■ ■ 

and gready hi 

earrinjj^s, massive, or light tassel pattern ; cl^fant festoon 
necklaces in five rows ; very pretty cbildren's necklets 
with cross attached to centre ; infint^ ahoulder^nots, 
two qualities ; infants' haodsome necklets, to match bat 
shoulder-knots \ bandsome massive bracelets, with two 
tassels on each ; same pattern without ""t"lir. less azpesi- 
sive ; chain pattern, to pass twice Tound the wiis^ aU 
with good snaps. Also, most beautiful bioocbei o( 
lock and round coral, willi loops and tassels, aU poal 
fii:e, Lavinia has some real German onyx, which she 
is enabled to ofler much under price ; neckikces, croeses, 
rarrlngs, brooches, pendant bracelets. Lavinia will pack 
carelully, and prepay carriage of part:els over /Qa to any 
part of India. Lavinia's price list, suitable for eifla. — 
Coial : Massive earrings, 3s. 4d. 1 tassel ditto, 4a. ; ieslwm 
neckUoes. 9s. ; children's necklets, 5s. 6d . ; infants' ditto, 
5s. 6d. ; shoulder-knots, pair, as. 6d. ; ditto, 4a. 6d. ; 
tassel tnacelels, pair, los. 6d. ; ditto, Sa. ; ilitto, 5s. 6d. ; 
brooches, los. 6d. ; coral crosses, is. 6d. Onyx : 
Onyx stone bracelets, 5s. 6d. each ; necklace with crow 
10s. 6d. each ; ditto with 5 elaborate peodants, 16s. ; 
ditto with 4 pear-shaped pendants, las. 6d. ; earrings 
4s. ; brooches, Ss. ; tnacelets, 3s. 6d. each ; crtittsis, n, ; 
ditto, as. 6d. ; red ditto, as. 6d. ; vnall ditto, U. ; 
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Then pearl all the loops back again as in a itocking heel* 
and b^in again, and lay the cloth in as befofe this till you 
get the strip long enough. You can, with a little manage- 
ment, knit any pattetn you may wish, such as diamonds, Sec, 
Always make the darkest cloth your groundwork. I can 
speak for the warmth and durability of those rugs, having 
made several in my time. I am never without one in my 
living room as a hearthrug. There is another way of 
making them, called piercing them, which some people 
prefer to knitting them. In this way the cloth is cut 
pointed at the ends instead of square j get a piece of new 
bearding, or strong towelling, longer and wider than the rug 
k to be when finished, as it takes up in working. Fasten 
into a quilting or embroidery fiame; if the latter, and your 
fitame wall not hold it all at once, put the middle part in 
fiist and begin in the middle. Mark any pattern yon may 
want to do on the uppermost ride. You need not cut a 
notch in the cloth for piercing. With a hard piece of 
bard wood or a piece of bone sharpened to a point make a 
bole in the towelling, put one end of your piece of cloth 
through, pull it half-way, then make another hole close to 
k and pull the other end of the cloth through that, so as 
both ends will be on the undermost ride, where it will 
mnain quite firm. Do this till you have quite filled up the 
towelling, both kinds must be lined when finished ; there is 
one disikdvantage — it is rather dirty and tiresome work 
catdag the cloth. Kind regards to Sylvia, hopes she has 
enjoyed her holiday. Likes the Journal better and better, 
and thinks, dear Sylvia, if many of your correspondents would 
boy your book, *" How to Dress WeU on a ShUling a Day/' 
^uej would save themselves and you much trouble, especially 
those wishing to know about mourning ; but then you say 
70U like CO get letters, and I like to read your answers to 
them. My best ¥nshes for your health and happiness. 

Emily Anvix writes — Is it customary for girls over 
twenty to wear bonnets to church, or how soon ought they 
to begin? [It is customary.] £mily Annie has two 
mosUn skirts, one a worked India muslin, the other flounced 
up to the waist, both short. Does Sylvia think that a long 
jacket-bodice of book-muslin to wear over either, for 
moming or evening, with ooloured ribbons and a waist- 
hand, would look nice ? Are waist-bands worn with 
evening dresses ? [Yes to both questions.] Emily Annie 
has an astrachan jacket which is getting shabby. Does 
Sylvia think that an astrachan muff made out of the jacket 
wo«ld be nice, and would a black cloth jacket trimmed 
with astrachan look nice? (Yes.] What should a 
mooming dress of barathea be tnmmed with after the crape 
is taken off. [Silk.] 

S. J. W. writes — Dear Sylvia, Would you kindly inform 
me why the half of back of walking dress given in the 
November number was in two pieces — is it absolutely 
Be cc s aar y , or only to show where that trimming is to be 
commenced that hides the join of the scarf? [We were 
•bQged to give it in two parts on account of the dimenrions 
of our paper, but it is cut in one piece in the material.] I 
have a black cashmere short dreu made years ago, writh 
mall light out-door jacket. The trimmings and bodice 
are quite worn out, but the skirt (which is very little gored) 
is quite good. AUo I have a long black rilk dress 
thoroughly done for as a dress, but abundance for any 
trimmings in the way of puffings, kiltings, &c. Would 
you kindly advise me how to snake the two into one. 
Both are useless as they are. I am tall, dark, and thin. 
[Cut the skirt by our pattern and make a sleeveless jacket 
bodice of the rilk to wear with it. A scarf of the rilk 
trimmed with fringe and draped across the front will be 
sufficient trimming, tilth a pleated flounce all round the 
edge. 

Ethsl writes — Mayflower inquires where paper flower 
materials can be obtained. I have procured them at Mrs. 
StFawson*s Fancy Reporitory, Grange Lane, Birkenhead. 
She keeps all the requirites,and a splendid Mlection. 

Paddt writes— Dear Sylvia, You are tnuning the ladies 
to be very selfish indeed. Every pattern, every fiNhion you 
bring so attractively out is to decorate themselves. Now 
could you not suggest something that would withdraw thdr 
thoughts from self to us poor mortals who are so dependent 
OBtheiairsez. I want a lady to make me a braided chain. 
If I throw out a mild hint on the subject, the invariable 
veply is <* I don't know how.'' Now, Sylvia, I throw my- 
self on your skill and kindness to remove this apology. [If 
Paddy wiU explain what he meaiu by a braided chain, I will 
try to make up fi>r my finilts in the line of ^ selfish training'* 
by getting him a nice pattern. Does he mean a chain made 
of biaid in a small wooden machine something resembling 
^ mimature chum ? I made one of these seme time ago 
^nd it was much admired, but I do not know where the 

" Such cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs for Gentlemen, 
Stemmed for use, as their real Irish Cambric, at 5s. lod., 
^nd beautifully fine at 8s. zzd. per dozen, and their 
Cents' Hem-stitched, now so fashionable, at las. per 
<k»en, are a boon indeed. "~K>^^ Press. Samples post 

^ee.— Robinson & Clbavbb, by Appointment to the 

Queen, Belfiut.^AoVT.] 



smalt machines can be procured* But we will see what we 
can do when we know what Paddy's parricular longed-for 
chain is.] 

HxAKTSXASK Writes — ^Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly 
advise me how to alter a dress I had five years ago which I 
have had to put by on account of mourning. The dress 
is pale mauve rilk, long full skirt with bands across the 
front, full panier, long at the back and short in front. 
Short jacket bodice. It is not an evening dress. Would 
it look well trimmed with black velvet? or how would 
Sylvia advise? I like your Journal immensely, it is so 
usefoL The song given with the January number is 
charming. [I should advise you to convert it into an 
evening or dinner dress by making a square bodice and 
elbow rieeves of the panier, and wearing a prettily made 
bib polonaise of India muslin of the same colour over it. 
This could also be worn at a garden party or flower show 
in the summer. To trim it with black velvet would make 
it very old-fashioned. If you want to wear it in the day« 
rime, you should get some dark violet velveteen and make 
the two up together in combination, as described and illus- 
trated very firequently in our Journal, in conjunction more 
especially with our coloured plates.] 

LoNGY presents her compliments to Sylria and she will 
be glad if Sylvia will kindly tell her the best fiuhion to 
make a tennis costume. Will Sylvia kindly say of what 
material it should be ma^e, of what colour, and whether 
it would be better to make crewel trimming for it ? Should 
the hat be made of the same material and of what shape ? 
Would a sort of turban do well, also what shoes should be 
worn ? Also where she could procure the pattern of the 
dress ? Longy is sorry not to have received any answer to 
her former question. [The fishwife is the prettiest and 
most convenient style. The material is a matter of choice. 
White serge is a favourite, turned up with a colour. 
Crewels look well on it. The hat should be of straw so 
as to shade the eyes a little. Tennis shoes should be worn. 
Pattern from Madame Letellier, 30, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden.] 

Betty Varlsy will thank any correspondent who will 
tell her what is the newest style for toilet mats, and how 
many comprise a set. Do D'oylejrs with fern comb work, 
or shadow painting wash well, and should they be cleaned 
in any particular way ? I have a black velvet jacket (in- 
door) which I wish to make up with a dark blue shot silk 
dress. Will Sylvia kindly say what will be the best way of 
doing it ? Would a waistcoat and rieeves of silk be nice } 
The skirt is of silk, and has two narrow frills, which I 
thought of leaving, but should there be any velvet on the 
skirt to match the bodice ? Is it still customary for ladies 
to wear nightcaps, and if so, what are the prettiest shapes, 
and of what materials are they made ? [Waistcoat of silk 
will do admirably, but I advise sleeves of velvet if posrible, 
as they are so becoming. There need not be any velvet 
on the skirt. Nightcaps are seldom worn. Nets are worn 
in their stead, made of white cotton and with a pretty 
netted edge, which makes them becoming.] 

A Young Wife is anxious to make a set of shirts and 
to try for a prise. Will Sylvia kindly tell her which way 
of the linen to cut the wristbands and collar ? as she is told 
it is incorrect to make the selvage the vridth, i.e., from 
button to buttonhole, which is her mother's way. [The 
cross-way of the linen is right ; that is, with the selvage 
edge for the rides of the cufts and collars.] A Y. W. 
would draw threads to cut the above out by, which she 
thinks sufiicient to insure the wristbands being straight, 
but is told there must also be one drawn to fold it by. Is 
it necessary ? as it must cause the wristbands to vrear out 
much quicker. Would ignorance in such matters disqualify 
A Y. W. firom a prize f [To draw the thread for stitching 
is quite sufllcienC The linen can be folded strright with- 
out drawing a thread. A Y. W. does not seem at all 
ignorant,] 

Mattib— As there seenu a tendency to bunchiness in 
dresses, increased looseness may be expected in the jackets 
to be worn next year, so it would be safor to choose a model 
from our engravings, send for the pattern of it to Madame 
Letellier, and adapt the embroidery design to that. It may 
be done in outline sritch, and looks capital worked in rilk 
on cashmere. 

GxKALDmx— The dress is more suitable for your 
daughter than yourself. I should advise you to ha\'e it made 
up for her, making a flounce to trim the skirt out of the 
rilk that is in the tunic, and the extra length that will come 
oflT the skirt. Match the grey stripe in one of Amery's 
(7, High Street, Clapham) cashmeres at is. ii^. the 
yard, and make a pretty sleeveless polonaise. You will 
then have a pretty costuine for church in summer. You 
will require about five yards of the cashmere. 

Special to Ladies. — Spring Snow Flakes, 4s. 6d., 
twelve yards, any length cut ; better goods quite new. 
Low price Blftck Alpacas, 3s. 9d„ twelve yards ; Black 
Queen's Goods, 6 jd. per ysurd. ; Matelasse, Black and 
Colours, 10. 9d., Dress length. Patterns fret. S. Ambrt, 
7, High Street, Clapham, London.— {Advt.] 



Mamie — Short dresses are now worn for making calls. 
Only silk, velvet, or velveteen are admissible materials for 
skirts to be worn under rilk polonaises. For a short skirt 
with a flounce you will require about eight or nine yards of 
silk. 

Jennie B. — Please write to Madame Letellier, 30, 
HenrietU Street, Coveat Garden, for prices. The Bmu 
Ideal Embroidery wean well, is not expenrive, and makes a 
pretty trimming. 

Mara^uita. — Plain skirts are now worn. If the 
bodice is tight, let in a plastron of velvet down the front, 
which will give you extra width. The sleeves may also be 
of velvet if the rilk ones are also too tight. Pririey shawls 
make delightful winter dressing-gowns. Wear the net 
over your black rilk skirt. The tablier will not look at all 
old-fashioned if you get some black rilk, cut it in a long 
straight piece half a yard wide, edge it on dther side with 
trimming rimilar to that on your tablier, and loop it at the 
back as you may observe it is now worn by glancing at our 
engravings, leaving the end to fall over the trrin. This is 
now a very fuhionable style, and the old rounded tablien 
lend theinselves to it exactly. 

No Name — [It would save trouble if you would use a 
name of some kind.] Wear black velveteen and black 
gloves. I know of no method of taking the greariness 
from rilk. Let your delicate friend wear her dress high to 
the throat with a lace plastron over it We gave a cut* 
out pattern of a suitable plastron with our December 
number. Use it for lining a jacket, ekeing it out with 
white rabbit skin at the upper part. 

Balm. — Short, with jacket of the same. You can 
wear pink if your hair has no yellow in it. The black can 
be dyed red. 

FoRDYCE. — Many thanks for the pretty card you have 
kindly sent. Convert the tunic into a scarfl Trim the 
lower edge with velveteen. It only needs to be pleated 
into the ride seam of the back rather low down. 

Louisa writes — ^Will Country Courin, who advertised 
for wearing apparel some months ago, like to purchase some 
now ? Can Sylvia recommend any way of marking pocket 
handkerchiefs otherwise than the common marking sdtch, 
or ink, or satin stitch ? Or can she recommend anyone 
to do the latter at a moderate charge i [Messrs. Robinson 
and Cleaver can have them marked at a charge of from 2}d. 
per letter. Louisa, in her queries, has forgotten the last 
rule. Worsted lace is quite out of foshion. Fringe is 
foshionable and likely to continue so. Bnuding is still 
used. If Louisa will particularize what nuterials she has, 
I will do my best to help her.] 

Edinbuegr writes — ^Dear Sylvia, I have a black cash 
mere Princess dress trimmed with black rilk. The dress it 
quite good, but the silk is beginning to cut, can you propose 
anything in the way of retrimming that would brighten it 
as I am now out of mourning ? [Put a pretty black and 
gold brrid wherever the rilk is now.] I have also a plain 
trained black silk ridrt, a polonaise riightly worn in the 
body, and a lialf-fitring rilk jacket nearly new, but riightly 
old-fiuhioned. Could I manage to make a nice dress of the 
whole with some of the new velveteen for trimming? 
How could I arrange it ? [Make a new bodice of the rilk 
jacket, with a basque. Cut off* the polonaise at the waist 
and put it on a band.] Should silk for pleatings be cut 
across the web, or along ? [Those who like the pleatings 
to lie flat, cut it along, those who prefor fusriness, across.] 
What shape is the Langtry hat, of what is it made ? Can 
you give me any idea of the price ? [From 1 8s. It rather 
resembles a turban with a high soft crown.] 

Anxious Annie — ^It must be cut on a perfect bias, then 
lined vrith muslin cut also on the bias. The muslin and 
velvet are placed together with the right ride of the velvet 
inride. The edges are then run together, and when turned 
out, the velvet must come a little below the muslin, lest 
the latter should stretch, and appear below the velvet. The 
line where you wish the bias velvet to go is then marked 
with chalk, and the velvet is stitched on by the raw edge 
and afterwards turned over. No stitching is done on the 
right ride of the velvet. Silk of the same colour for 
trimming the merino. 

TaixiE. — You are not too young. I am very glad you 
like the song. What is the matter with your Princesa 
dress? 

" I could hardly believe that such excellent qoaUtief 
as their Ladies' bOTdered real •Irish Cambric Handker- 
chiefs, hemmad for use, at 3s. iid. and 5s. zzd. per 
dosen, coukl be sold for the prices. "^See Preis. -^*—r'— 
post free. Robinson & Cleaver, Manufruititmi 10 Her 
Majesty, Beifrtst— [Adtt.] 

BBAtTTIFUL PBARLT TEBTH AND FbAGRANT 

Breath. — Htncs's Antiseptic Tooth Powder, 
cleanses and beautifies the Teeth, purifies and sweetens 
the breath, and possesses spedal virtue in preventing and 
airesting decay. Sent for zs. ad. Stamps or P.O.O., 
only by the ^Proprietor, Mr. Hume, Dentist, zao, York- 
street, Cheetbam, Manchester.— [Advt.] 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

Owing to the enormous mass of oorrespondence 
reoeived this month, Sylvia has to announce with 
great regret that some hundreds of letters must 
remain unanswered until the April number of 
BTLVIA'S HOME JOUBNAL, when special provision 
will b« made to admit of replies to ALL correspon- 
dents. 

NOTICE. —Letters received later than the tenth day 
of each month cannot be replied to in the Journal of the 
month following. 

CHIRRUPS FROM A CRICKET. 

Liezis writes— May I tell you I have cleaned a good 
many sponges by putting them in iiot soda water well 
covered, let them stand some time, then dip and squeeze 
them several dmes ; the soap wiU soon be all out, then let 
them stand in cold water a ftw minutes, and they will be 
quite nice again. I have cleaned all mine this way for 
nfteen years. A friend wanted to know how to get the 
fur off water-bottles. I have a glass filter that got very 
white indeed on the bottom part, and would not come off 
with the bottle brush, so I tried spirits of salts, and it was 
clean in a minute or two. I let cold water stand in it all 
night, and it did look: so nice the next morning. I have 
often wished to write to you, but you see I am such a bad 
writer I dor/t like to. I hope this may be some use. 
Thanking you, dear Cricket, for all your kind advice. [If 
you will write oftener to me your handwriting will improve, 
" practice makes perfect" I am very pleased to get your 
letter, and both your h'nts are valuable ones. I am much 
obliged to you. Spirits of salts is really a magic restorer in 
the case of dirty baths or earthenware, or glass. It is 
poison, so must be used, and put away with care. It must 
be used quickly also, as it soon evaporates. To clean the 
inside of a bath, for instance, pour a few drops on an old 
soft brush and rub or scrub with it immediately, mixing 
with cold water. The oftener you write, and the more 
you want to know, the better ples»ed I am.] 

Oat Mbal Cakxs. — Put a little carbon of soda and a 
little salt into a jar. Add warm, not boiling water. 
Dissolve some butter and keep it by the fire. Put three 
handfuls of meal into a basin, add water firom your jar and 
a little butter. Mix well with your hands (a stick won't 
do it properly), and turn it on to your pastry board, on 
which is sprinkled a little meal. Knead it, and roll out 
very thin. Put it on your girdle, and when done on one 
side, cut it in eighths and toast before the fire. When 
properly done they are brown and crisp. Mixing and 
rolling out must be done quickly or they will be tough. 

WouL» the Cricket kindly give Enigma a recipe for 
making tea-cake or buns with baking powder and without 
eggs, wliich are so very scarce just now. Must German 
yeast be put into warm water to rise, before being mixed 
with flour. [It need not.] Can I make a nice Christmas 
pudding without using eggs.^ [Yet.] I always look 
forwrard to Sylvia's Jouknai. with great pleasure, especially 
to the Cricket's department. [I am glad of this. Cake 
without Eggs. — lib. fiour, 20». butter, or sweet lard or 
dripping, oozs. sugar, 40SS. currants, 3 drachms (carbonate) 
soda, and 3^ drachms of muriatic acid. Rub the butter, 
sugar, flour, and soda thoroughly together, add the currants. 
Make a hole in the middle, and mix it into a dough with 
] pint of water in which the acid is mixed. This is nice 
made in a large tin, or as small cakes. Tes, a Christmas 
pudding can be made very nice without eggs. Take lib. 
suet (very finely chopped), lib. raisins stoned, ijlb. currants, 
^Ib. bread-crumbs, ^Ib. flour, )lb. sultanas, a packet of 
Berwick's baking powder, half a pint of rum put into the 
water the pudding is mixed writh. This will keep a month 
or two. Do not make too moist.] 

Spovgs Cake. — Seven eggs leaving out two whites, lib. 
loaf sugar, }lh. flour, ^Ib. whites. Boil the sugar and 
. water together, break the eggs gently into a basin, then 
pour the sugar and water on to them, whisking briskly; beat 
well for twenty minutes, then scatter in the flour, stirring 
the whole gently, but do not beat it after the flour is in. 
Put the mixture into tins that are well buttered, sugared, 
and floured, put at once into the oven and bake about half- 
an-hour, s:ft a little powdered sugar on the top of the cake 
before baking, it makes such a nice crust Marie Antoinette 
has ventured to send the Cricket a recipe. It is one she 
has used for years, and it has never failed to be light. Sh^ 
also begs to wish both the Cricket and Sylvia a very bright 
and proeperous New Year. 

Nakcissus sends the following recipe for making drop 
scones which I hope will be of use to you. Put two tea- 
cupfiils of flour in a basin, and then put in a tablespoonful 

Cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs. — "The fine Cambric 
Handkerchiefs sold by Robinson & Oeaver far excel any 
I have hitherto seen at the same prices." Write for 
speoiniens of their exquisitely fine Ladies' Hem-stitched, 
at Half-arGuinea per dozen, as they are marvellous good. 
Samples post free. Makers to the Queen. Belfast— 
[Advt.] 



and a half of sugar, then add a small teaspoonful of baking 
soda, and half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid. Mix, then 
add one egg, and enough sweet milk to make a thick 
batter. Then fire on a greased girdle. 1 hey are delightful 
for tea, and don't take long to make. 

laxLANp's Dauchtek has tried the Irish Cake given by 
Cricket to Nora O'Neal recently, it did not rise, and 
was very hard. Could it be that some ingredient was 
omitted ? the only ingredients given were flour, butter, and 
water. L D. followed the direcrions carefully, and a'so 
took the advice given by Cricket, and which all should 
follow, viz., to use the best flour. [The ingredients are 
perfectly correct These cakes are usually great fevourites. 
Am so sorry you failed. Cannot tell why, as you followed 
orders so well. The oven should be very hot, or quick.] 
What is white wine, and French white wine ? [White 
wines are light-coloured wines such as sherry. Moselle, etc. 
Red wine is port, etc.] Are knives and forks laid for plum- 
pudding? [No, put forks and spoons.] The directions 
for Judson's Dyes say, " A little starch may be added,'' 
hew is it to be added } We have dyed some ribbon and it 
is very good, but not stiff. Would gum be better for ribbon 
and silk than starch ? [I have mixed a little starch first 
in cold water and then added it to the dye, but I should 
imagine your gum suggestion a good one. Will you try it 
next time. The quantity of the starch depends on the 
quantity of dyeing you have to do. A teaspoonful mixed 
well into a basinful of dye is what I usually put. How 
good you are to leave me so much space for replies. It 
saves so much trouble.] Is the Cricket's cure for diarrhoei 
of service in chronic cases ? or does she know of one that 
is } [The cure is excellent in any case. But in chronic 
diarrhoea, drink occasionally starch and water. This is a 
simple remedy. Mix as for cold starching.] Bread made 
with Borwick's Baking Powder is hard and does not rise 
well, can Cricket give some hints about it } [How do you 
use the powder ? It should be put amongst the flour dry. 
But I do not care for it in breaid, though it is excellent in 
pastry. For bread making, try the simple recipe I gave in 
the summer, in a Cricket article headed, Bread-making."] 
What can be done to prevent china cups cracking in use ? 
They do not break open, but a long crack comes down from 
the rim of the cups, and disfigures them while still whole. 
[I know what you mean, and the only way to prevent thu 
is in vrashing them up. Good china is very frail, the 
tiniest jolt against each other gives the crack you complain 
of. Wash them in a wooden bowl yourself one at a time. 
I have some beautiful cups disfigured thus.] In waidng at 
table, if the servant Ukes a plate in one hand, and a tureen 
of sauce in the other, how can she, with both hands fiill, 
remove ^e plate which is already placed before the person 
to be helped } [She must remove the used plate first, 
before she ukes the tureen, and ftesh plate to the guest. 
Thank you for your kind letter. I had been hoping you 
MTOuld write. Questions always welcome.] 

Dacrc writes — Would you kindly, when an opportunity 
offers, give some instruction on cold starching. [Marion 
Lee has kindly sent a recipe for this, will Dacre try it. It 
is Sylvia's and the Cricket's object to get fresh ways, and 
our correspondents have responded most readily and kindly 
to our call. In the back numbers of Sylvia's Jousnal 
there are some good receipts given respecting getting up 
fine things in Home and Homework. Your question 
about netting belongs to another room ; will you kindly 
repeat it?] 

Marion Lkz writes — Dear Cricket, I send you the 
enclosed recipe for starching collars and fine articles. It 
was given to me by an experienced person, and I always 
have used it with great success. My husband declares his 
collars never look so well as when got up at home, and 
they retain their stiflTness. The only great care to be taken 
is to make the boiled starch thin, and the cold starch thick, 
as if the former is too thick it will stick to the iron. I 
always use the loose common white starch, and my collars 
look beautifully white. I have taken Sylvia from January, 
1878, and I like it so very much that I recommend it to all 
my friends. [Thank you very much for this recipe.] 

To Get op Fini Starchkd Thinos. — Wash, and dry 
the articles, have ready a basin of boiled starch thinly made, 
squeeze them through this, and again well dry them. Put two 
tablespoon fills of starch into a quart of cold water and 
mix in the usual way, straining it through muslin, and 
using common white starch, then before it has time to 
settle squeeze them through this cold starch, laying them 
out on a cloth one by one as you do so, let them remain 
tighdy rolled up in the cloth for a few hours and iron 
them, using a good hot iron. A little turpentine added to 

Bridesmaids or Evening Cashmeres.— Exqui- 
site Shades and in White, 13s. 9d. and 17s. 6d., Dress 
lengrths, any length cut ; also now selUng, Prints, 
IS. I id. Dress ; White Fancy Pique, 4d. perysmd ; Black 
and Coloured Cashmeres, is. 8^d. per yard, 42 inches 
wide ; Calicoes, 2s. pd. dozen yards. Patterns of all 
free. S. Amert, 7, High Street, Clapham, London.— 
[Advt.] 



the boiled starch makes a nice gloss, but my experience hu 
taught me to avoid using it, as it makes them yellow. 

Mm. C. B. M.'s compliments to the Cricket. Taking 
an interest in Sylvia's Magazine, if you think the enclosed 
papers any use, please publish them, which will oblige. 

A Constant Subscribik asks how fleas may be kept 
from a child's bed. In her case, I would daily take all bed* 
cloches off the bed in the morning about half-an-hoor after 
the child leaves the bed (thus giving those creatures time 
to settle), examine the clothes carefully, and hang in 
another room for an hour or so, and in the sun if possible. 
Brush mattress and bed well every day with a hard brush. 
Examine the bed-clothes again at night when the child 
goes to bed, for any fresh robbers that may have setded 
during the day. Wash framework of bed twice a week 
with boiling water with a litde paraffine in it. Put bay- 
leaves under mattress and about bed. Sprinkle camphor 
about blankets and sheets. If not afraid of cold, wash oat 
the room as often as possible, or brush with strong whisk 
twice a day. Nothuig but untiring eflfort will get rid of 
these animals, when they, seemingly without rhyme or 
reason, take possession of one's bed or place in a house, as 
they sometimes do ; and whilst fighting hard against them, 
we should not forget the real question, which is, where 
did they come from ? and how ? A little steady thought 
and watching will find this out, and C. S. will appreciate 
the old saying, " Prevention is better than cure.^' She 
would suggest for Ireland's Daughter that she should use 
more yolks and less whites of eggs, in making puddings of 
rice, sago, ^tc (say two whites to four yolks), especially if 
J. D. uses much milk in the puddings. When made very 
thin with milk, too many whites often curdle the pudding, 
and more so if the eggs are not very firesh. The whites 
need not be wasted either, as they can be whipped up in 
powdered sugar, and spread over the top of the pudding, or 
side of dish when baked, and put into the oven again for a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. 

J. M. R. asks the best way of taking the anews out or 
a turkey*s leg. I feel shy of saying anything after the 
Cricket, and I hope she won't mind my saying that I doB*t 
think it is the best plan to cut the leg of turkey oflf at first 
joint. When done so, it allows the flesh of the leg to 
shrivd up in a very dgly manner when roasted or boiled, 
also making it more difficult to take out the sinews. A 
better plan is to break the leg of the turkey about an inch 
below the first joint. Hold the upper joint in your left 
hand, turn the loose lower part of leg a few times round in 
your right hand, which loosens all the sinews. Cut the 
skin slightly, and with the prong of a fork you can pick 
up and pull out each sinew easily, and will all be still jdned 
to the thin part of leg, just looking like a small whip with 
seven or eight sinews as lashes attached to it. I am not 
sure whether a turkey has seven or nine sinews. Whea 
all the sinews are out cut oflf the leg where you broke it, 
leaving the inch bit of joint on the turkey until cooked, 
when it comes off quite easily, having prevented the meat 
on leg shrinking in the least. [The Cricket is very glad 
to get new ways for old matters, and thanks Mrs. C. B. M. 
much for her kind trouble. She is quite right about the 
flesh of the turkey's leg shrivelling up more wiien cut off 
at the first joint, but the Cricket allowv the greatest limil 
possible, as too long a leg is not sightly in any of the 
feathered tribe when cooked.] 

Annxttb will be much obliged if Cricket would ^ve 
her a recipe for curing rabbit and hare akins. [The skins 
should be stretched well and dried, and if there are two, 
put one upon the other (fiir inside). If only one skin, 
double it, leaving the fur inside. Now rub the skins 
thoroughly with very fine, dry ashes, or sand has been used 
with very good eflect. Afterwards rub in fresh hog's lard 
which has no salt in it. Knead or pound with the 
knuckles, the skin well several times during one day, 
leaving the lard upon them all night, proceeding in the 
same way on the day following. Undo the skins and 
scrape them with an old, blunt knife. Now lay them on 
a table, skin undermost, and vigorously rub into the far 
some mahogany dust which can be obtained from a veneer 
mill, or from a cabinet-maker perhaps. This most be 
constandy applied until there is no grease left. This done, 
beat the skins smartly with a light cane. This has been 
tried and answers welL Good skins, however, should be 
sent to a fiurier. 

M. £. P. asks — Can you tell me if it is posrible to 
varnish white baskets brown, if so, what kind of vamish 
is used ? [Yes. Ask for some ordinary oak varnish at 
your oilman's. Or, paint your baskets with a solution of 
Judson's brown dye, and varnish with simple white varnish. 
Tell the tradesman what you want the article for. 

Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis. — Medical Testi- 
mony states that no other medicine is so effectual in the 
cure of these dangerous maladies as Keating's CougH 
Lozenges. One Lozenge alone gives relief, one or two 
at t)ed time ensures rest. Sold by all Chemists, in boxes, 
at IS. i^. and as. 9d. They contain no opium or pre* 
paration thereof. — f Advt.] 
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PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 

The subscriber who is mosl successful with oor 
Pnizles in threa monlhs shall receive a Guiuea Book, to 
be chown from the calalogue of Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
isd Co. A Secoud Prize, to be awarded to the second 
best minpetilOT. will be a HaU-Guinea Book; and a Third 
Piiie. a Five Shilling Book. These Pcues will be given 
erarlhice months. 

fo the case of ties, difBcult puEzlea wHI be given In 
order that a. decision may be anived at. 

The successful competitor must allow ber name and 
Mcea to be published In the magazine. 

Answers to be sent in by the 91b of eacb monCb, ad- 
dresicdlo Sylvia, as above ia Rule i for "Our Drawing' 

No notice will be taken of replies received laler than 
liuidaie. 

The name and address of the guessei, tt^elheiwilb a 
mr itfltmu, or initials, for publication, must be sent in 
(illieach answer, written legibly mt tit saau shiti of 
jafir. 

"Subscriber" and "Constant Sabscribei" wfll not 
leiccepled as Kmu dtplmme. 

Afl correct replies received in lime will be acknow- 
Und in the Joiunat. 

Competiiors must retain tbeii ant i< flnmt, and not 
ihr il to any other. 

PsizB Puzzle.— No. III. 

CimUHii of Ironmongtr's Siof. 

I, Yom^ salmon, a piece of string, and a bealben god. 



4. Awi 



II and a regiment of borse. 
md a rural ddly. 



5. To push . 

6. A t^y's occtipatioo and tbe mariner's gnide. 

7. A small quadruped and its lodging. 

8. A canal boat and a mineral. 

9. A useful metal liom Italy. 

iol a bird and whal " my good friend " was called to. 
__ . .._..._,.■_ _= , jjjjj jo[ne[|,ing ^ijj equally 



uable Bl Chris 
St requisi 



inrng-re 



3, Put of tbe body and tl 

Mrs. Gilpin. 
It- I^tt of a pig and a kingly olTering. 

0. Parts of ihehan 






f Wilti 



i||. A cab driver with a thin old horse. 

90. A celebrated soap tnanufaclurer. 

II. A place found in Lincolnshire and part of a flounder. 

■1. A coiour, Ufe, and a horse-breaker. 

25. A punishment and the place where it i3 awarded. 

34. A saddle and a Scotch lake. 

35. A marmoiet and a European nation deprived of Its 

bead. 
A. A small but useful article and a title of respect. 
ay. Parts of a fish. 

38. To gathn flowers, a conjiuidion, and to stray. 

39. A mongrel, a cereal, and part of a fowl. 
yx A dog and a baystack. 

}i. A potato pie and a favourite resort of sportsmen. 
Ji. What the " lasses and lads got leave of their dads " 

33- A connadmrn. 

34. An article in lady's attire. 

3> Amphibious animals. 

3& Neceuories in Holknd. 

37. A kind of fish. 

^. A source of income and flat sloul. 

39- An old dog who was ever faithluL 

40. A whip, containing a pike. 

41. Pan of a mountain or pan of a fowl. 

4a. A csiain kind of day and an unsteady man. 

43- Money ind an svergteen shrub. 

44- Something eaten at Christmas and butcher's work. 
45. A term used in music and a small instrument used 



id a flasi 
Alphabet and a penon picUog up 



46. An aiTected gait and a 

47. A stag and a pronoun. 
ifi. A custom at public dinners and a flash of lighl 
49. A letter of ■'— "'-'•-'— — " "-'• 

so. A Dseful root and a policeman. 

To Dre£smakeiis.~Sfeciai. — Now ready, our 
^tiecnl, cheap, cSective, and good wearing Fabric for 
filing, horn 4s. 6d.. Diesi lengtbs, any length cut. 
Uboal discount aUowed. Black materials, from 3s, ^d., 
'^tdve yards. Washing bbrita from is. iid. Dress 
twisns free. S. Ambbv, 7, High Street, Clapham, 



Answer 

I. Quill pen. 

a. tolio (foal heigh bo). 

3. Labels (Ley-belles). 

4. Drawing pins. 

5. Slate pencil. 

6. Pocket boob. 

a! sS?' ' 

9. Wafers. 

II, Almanack. 
IB. Ditto. 
IS s 



so. Paper knife. 
al. Postage stamps. 
aa. Note paper. 
33. Antique vellum wi 
14. Tissue paiKr. 
35. Visiting cards, 
afi. India rubber. 
ay. Inkeraser(inl.-yra 
98. Date rack, 
ag. Ledger. 
30. T square. 
3r. Keyring. 
3a. Sermon paper. 
33. Steel pens. 



14, Cardboard. 

16. ink stand. 

17, Compasses. 
Correct replies have been received from Pleine d'Espd- 

rance, Dora. Sybil, Dorothy. Alice Mazer, lanihe, 
Funny Dicky, Mab, Aiile, Valentine. Annie E. S., 
Peggotly, Gem. 

A correct solution of Prize Purile No. I. has been 
received from Thnle, and wiU be counted to that lady, 
as she Uvea in the Shetland Islands, and we could not 
have had her answer before the ^Ih of the month. 

Nest. — 1 would willingly have allowed your correction 
If It had arrived before the 9lh, but it was too late. 

Piccadilly.— " M^" is a slang term for a halfpenny. 

InA K.— Grocers do not sell snuff. 

EUMA.— It is not necessary to write ont the pnute— 



only lb 



Louie. — Cards n 



king 






3 you. 






: able 



aught ; 1 



pay anything. Docs 



t laT 



Miss 
she is 



Robinson, Miss Daniell, at Aldershot, take ladies to 
assist them with their work among our soldiers? Any 
information on the subject will be gratefully received. 

ivY will feel very much obliged if anyone wiJ tell 
her in what book, or by whom is a piece of poetry, an 
Imaginary conversation between Louis Philippe and 
Queen Victoria, each line ending " says be." or " says 

Eloisk Ombba writes— Dear Sylvia, If tbe eldest 
dauEhler of tbe eldest brotber of one name is styled 
Smith, without the christian name, then after 
married wbo comes next, her sister, or the next 

er's daughter. [Her sister.] Sometimes the 

younger brothers are married ^rst, or have older girls 
than the eldest brother, what is the rule then? 
[The eldest daughter of the eldest biolber.] Is 
It true thai people may adopt a motto or crest accord- 
ing to will and pleasure? [No. It is done sometimes 
by Royal Letters Patent, but it is generally considered 
characieiistic of the parvenu, and is something like 
buying your ancestors in Wardour Street.] If there is 
a crest, do the brothers all have the same? [Ves.] 
Down the male line, or do girls use it after mamage? 
[Down the mala line. The girls cannot, properly speak- 
ing, use it befoie or after marriage.] 

Kate writes— Dear Sylvia, Can any of your Corres- 
pondents give me the words of the little nench song, 
" Ma Normandle?" 




lett«n by povt^ 



Ma(»: IE. —Thank you so much for the holly which 
came quite safely. The leaves and berries are as fresh 
as when gathered. It was so nice of you to send It to 
me with such a kind Ultle note of good wishes. 

CheEIEY writes— Dear Sylvia, I want your advice. 
I am going to be married, shortly, in itavelling costume; 
what Style of costume would you advise me to have? 
[Any costume that is suitable 10 the season. There Is 
such a width of choice that I should think you would 
have little difficulty in seledlng.] Does the bridewear 
white or dark gloves, when married in travelling cos- 
tume? [Gloves matching the costume, as in ordinary 
tiaveUing dress.] What style of veil ought she to wear 
with a hat, and ought it to be while? [Such as tbe 
would wear in ordinary travdhag dress.] 

C. thinks that Sylvia, or one of her correspondents. 

may know the author of these words, which C. has 

only seen set 10 music in manuscript; and she would 

like much to know by whom they were written i — 

TWO HANDS. 

Two hands upon the breasi. 

And labour done ; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest. 



The I 



witho 



rclghts shut, 



e Invented to amnse a French 



iiA. —Those answers in which there are 
mistakes are thrown aside, and not acknowledged, viitn 
more complete replies are received, as then there is no 
chance of a prize. The case, however, might arise in 
which no correct guess might be made, so that it is worth 
while 10 send in your reply, even if not quite complete, 
more especially al the beginning of the series. Your 
guess al 33 IS Ingenious, "pocket penholders," but does 
not quite apply, and it would not be fair to the more 
accurate guessers to admit it. 

Sophie.— No notice is taken of solutions received 
later than Ihe 91b of the m 
sell oat cake, and rarely b 



Owing to Uie encTrngiu mftSB ( 
noelved tUa month, Ey!vt& h&a 1 
great regret that some bnndreds ut latten mnat 
remain nnauiwarMl tmUl the AprU munber of 
ST1.VIA'B HOME JOimHAL, whau Bpeeial provlalon 
will be made to Kdmlt of repllea to ALL oornspoii- 

NOTICE.— No letters received later than the tenth 
day of the month can be answered in the Journal of the 
montb following. 

White VjoLBT — Dear Madam, Seeing how kindly 
you answer all letters in " Our Drawing Room," I now 



And all tr 
Two lips where grief is mute, 

Anger at peace. 
So pray we oftentimes, 

Mourning our lot, 
God, in His kindness, 

Answereth not. 
Two hands to work addrest. 

Aye for His praise ; 
Two feet that never rest. 

Walking His ways ; 
Two eyes that look above. 

Through all their tears ; 
Two lips siill breathing love. 



Not w 



irfeai 



So pray we afterwards. 

Pardon those erring prayers, 

[They are by Dinah Muloek.] 

Cynthia. No. a.— Write to Mr. Imrie, ay, New- 
man Street, Oxford Street, W. Coal lar soap is very 

Tkbodoka. — You must send some of your drawings 
to tbe editors of magazines. You should Cry to get 
introductions if possible, as nowadays there ore so 
many applicants for employment of all kinds that a 
little personal influence is always of use. 

Susie H.— Write to Mr. Francis, 16, Hanway 
Street, Oxford Street, enclosing 1 specimen. 

CHEKBtB.— Many thanks tor your kind note. I am 
lerj glad you find tbe Journal useful. Crewel 



embroidery is done by the old tapestry stitches. Yon 
are perfectly right. I am glad you are worltinj- '-'- 
and Jill. Will you let me know how you get o 



._. jn forwarding your letter to 

Ireland's Daughter. — " Scrap- Work " accepted, 
but we have not, as yet, had space for it. 

Enigma.— Not at all bad taste. 

Gipsy.— There is no sequel to the Wide Wide 
World. Third finger of left hand. 

LUCT M. — You will find the velveteen quite good 
enough. Thanks for your kind and appreciative 

MahioN. — It would be libellous to publish your 
account of the transaction, even though iroe In every 
particular, end therefore I cannot do so, much as I 
should like to warn others against losing their money 
and being otherwise inconvenienced in a similar way. 
You have certainly been most energetic about it, and if 
everyone would take as much trouble in similar cases, 
there would not be the same number of frauds practised 
on the public. It is true that paper patterns are very 
fragile and are easily lost, but if you will deal with 
Madame Letellier 1 can promise that you will not he 
treated so badly again. Many thanks for the useful 

Anna writes— As I have seen no answer as yel to 
B. N's very ingenious and diffictJI enigma in the 
November number, I venture (0 send you tbe word Lyre 
in its threefold meaning of a star, a bird, and a 
musical instrument, as a probable solution, and shall be 
glad to know of any belter one. 

The ocktain ctnic foi Woeus in Cuilbeem it 
"Keating's Worm Tablets," vety pleasant to tha 
laste, so mild in action that the ycmngest tnrant can take 
than. Plica 11. i^d. at all Ctaemists^ADTT.] 
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IZA writes— Dear Sylvia, In answer to Florence's 
question about flowers, the meaning of Mignonette is, 
Yoiu- qualities siurpass your charms ; Convolvulas, 
Bonds ; Major Convolvulus, Extinguished Hopes ; 
Heartsease, or Pansy, Thoughts ; Fuchsia, Taste. 
Will you kindly tell me the correct way to pronounce 
Idyll ? Also please tell me which side of the plate the 
bread should be placed in laying supper. [Left side.] 

LiLiE asks — Should you wear white shoes and black 
silk stockings with a white silk ball dress? [The 
stockings must be white too.] When you call on a 
friend, and she is at home, do you put your husband's 
card on the drawing-room table or on the hall table 
when jTOu leave ? [On the hall table.] Shall we have 
another romance by the author of " Castle Schon- 
werth " ? I do hope so ; I enjoyed it immensely ; such 
a grand portrait of a pure, noble woman cannot be 
looked upon by anyone capable of appreciating it 
without being made more earnest and true thereby. 
[We hope to begin another story, by the same author, 
in our April or May number.] 

Can any of Sylvia's correspondents inform S. B. if 
the authoress of ''The Physician's Daughters" and 
" Wandering Homes, and their Influence," has written 
any other books; the above were published about 
fifteen years ago, S. B. believes, by Nesbitt. S. B. 
also wishes to know the price of a book called "A 
Mother's Help," and if it is ^n church subjects ; it is 
published by Wells Gardentr. 
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RULES. 
An lecten on this subject most be ftddiessed 
Sylvia, 

IVarvici H(msi, 

Dorset Buildings, Saltsbury Squan, 
{Bxchangi Column,) London, B,C, 

a. All letters must contain a large, fully-directed, 
stamped envelope, the stamp to be endosed, not affixed. 

3. Notices must be written VtffihXj on one side of a 
sheet of paper, sepsirate and distinct from communica- 
tions for the Drawing-room, Woric-room, or House- 
keeper's Room. 

4. Annoimcementsofthenatoreof an Advertisement 
cannot appear in this o^omn. 

5. The charge for insertion in the Exchange Column 
of SYLVIA'S HoifB Journal is threepence for every 
twelve words, and one penny extra for evenr additionsd 
four words, except in cases where the ad(uess is pub- 
lished. The insertion, in these cases, is free. 

6. The <nily articles that can be advertised/?r ja/e are 
Books and Music. 

7. All articles of wearing appaid advertised for ex- 
change must be new ; Furs, Laces, Shawls, and Rugs 
alone excepted. 

8. Notices must be sent before the zoth of preceding 
month. r 

NOTICE.— No advertisements received later than 
the tenth day of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of the month following. 

Miss Page has six numbers of Sylvia's Journal. 
for 1878, from June to November, with patterns and 
plates complete. Will take 2s. 6d. Also, the Day of 
Days, for 1876, equal to new, 2s. , the receiver to pay 
carriage. Braham Hall, Brantham, Manningtree, 
Essex. 

M. P. S. has the Family Herald, monthly parts, for 

1876, 1877, 1878, and twelve supplements. Will take 
12s. for the lot, receiver to pay carriage ; or what offer 
if books? Address with Sylvia. 

Wanted, Good second-hand lockstitch machine. 
About one guinea offered, or what wanted in exchange. 
Mrs. Turner, Codey-Chard. 

I have for exchange Good, Words, 1878, dean, for 
which I require large point lace collar, or strong scrap 
book for little girl. Mrs. Harris, 10, Victoria Street, 
Luton, Beds. 

The Comhill Magazine for 1874, price 8s. Also, 
Golden Hours for 1870, price 3s. Address, Miss E. 
Maples, Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding, Lincoln. 

A lady has a baby's handsome white cashmere cloak, 
hand embroidered, with fringe, never worn. Exchange 
for ctutains or blankets to the worth of two guineas. 
Mrs. McPherson, Station Road, Kenilworth, Warwick- 
shire. 

New waterproof apron for exchange. What offers 
to the amount of 3s. 6d.? Address, E. E., care of 
Sylvia. 

Marie wishes to procure the Quiver for June, 1868, 
and Good Words for June, 1864. Can any subscriber 
sell her these numbers? Address, with Sylvia. 

Sylvia's Journal, complete, for 1874, 1875, 1876, 

1877, 4s. each volume, exclusive of postage or carriage, 
or would exchange. Wanted, coloured pictures for 
screen, or The Chaplet of Pearls, by Miss Yonge, 
Address, Jessie, Post Office, Welshpool. 

All the most useful Shapes in Real Irish Linen 
Collars for Children, at 3s. iid. per dozen, for Ladies' 
at 4s. 6d., and for Gents, 4-fold, from 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
3-fold Cufib for Children, 5s. iid. per dozen ; and for 
Ladies and Gents, at 68. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per dozen. 
Write for Samples, post free, and yon will save 50 per 
cent.— Robinson & Cleaver, Belfast.— [Aovt.] 



What offers, in cash or exchange, for the following? 
Willing to Die (J. S. Le Fanu) ; Windsor Castle, John 
Law (Ainswortn) ; No Name, Moonstone (Wilkie 
Collins) ; Elsie Venner (O. W. HoUnes) ; Olive (author 
of John Halifax) ; Young Prima Donna (Mrs. Grey) ; 
Dunallen (Grace Kennedy) ; Our Helen (Sophie May) ; 
Lofty and Lowly (Miss Mcintosh) ;Two years* Hood's 
Comic Annuals ; Comic Tales, by Albert Smith ; 
Arthur, three volumes; Smugglers and Foresters, 
three volumes ; Jealous Wife (Miss Pardoe) three 
volumes ; Isabel, the Young Wife, and the Old Love ; 
the English Governess (Mrs. McGrindell) ; Young 
Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine, 1870 to 1876 ; Jet 
pendant, to hold photograph ; Silver pin for the hair; 
Jet bracelet ; Long watch guard ; Six yards feather 
fur trimming; One yard pale blue satin. new ; Lovely tea 
cosey ; Smoking cap, lace, and Sylvia complete for 
present year. Mrs. Heinrich, Kissingen Villa, Lower 
Merton, Surrey. 

I have the Young Ladies' Journal, for 1877, com- 
plete, without supplements. Will send on receipt of 5s. ; 
recipient to pay carriage. Or what offers in books or 
music. Address, F. B., Milton Lodge, Twickenham. 

Mrs. Middlemass wishes to dispose of Argosy for 
1875, 1876, and 1878. Also, Cassell's Family Magazine, 
for 1877. Will take 4s. a year, or offers. Address, 
Moorfields, WiUaston, Nantwich. 

Will post Sylvia, complete, on the 15th of every 
month, in exchange for Leisure Hour, or Argosy. 
Have also Golden Hours, 1878. Would like Argosy, 

1877, or offers. Miss Taylor, Providence Cottage, 
B^Uington, Northumberland. 

Wanted, Sylvia's Journal for October. Will 
give 6d., and pay postage. Address, E. Stott, Wil- 
mington Hall, Dartford, Kent. 

Sylvia's Home Journal, from April, 1878, to' 
December, with Christmas number and several patterns, 
price 3s. 6d. Address, A. B., Hatherton House, 
Hatherton, near Cannock, Staffordshire. 

I should like to dispose of Sylvia's Journal for 

1878, Christmas number included, for 5s., or exchange, 
the same for interesting novel. I should also like to 
exchange Sylvia, this year, each month, for the Quiver, 
Cassell s Magazine, Leisure Hour, or aay nice magazine, 
each to be posted on the 7th of each month. Address, 
Miss Evans, 26, Castle Street East, Oxford Street* W. 

Will exchange Sylvia's Journal, minus patterns, 
for 1878, for Quiver of same year, or sell for 4s. For 
sale, or good exchange. Good Words for 1877, well 
bound and clean. Jessamine, Near to Nature's Heart, 
From Jest to Earnest, Patience Strong's Outings, Lily 
Series, 6d. each. Mrs. C. Thompson, Pickering, 
Yorkshire. 

Florence has Thine, The Distant Shore, My 
Dream Hour, and Scenes of My Youth (songs), and 
she will exchange either for The Lark now leaves his 
Watery Nest, Come back to Erin, The Little Tin Soldier, 
or The Lost Chord. Address, Miss Lawson, Upleadon 
Vicarage, near Gloucester. 

I have Sylvia's Journal, complete, for 1878. 
Will take 3s., purchaser to pay postage. Also, a 
quantity of music for sale, both vocal and instrumental. 
Send stamp and address for list to Miss M. T., Great 
Mougeham House, near Deal, Kent. 

I have Sylvia's Journal, from March to Decem- 
ber, 1878, with Christmas number, all complete. 
Would take 4s., and carriage to be paid by purchaser. 
I have also Modem Point and Honiton lace to exchange 
or selL Apply to Mrs. Hurton, Verandah Cottage, 
Brentwood, Essex. 

I wish to exchange my Thomas' Hand and Treadle 
Lockstitch sewing machine, in good working order 
(cost £9. when new), for any reasonable offer. G. 
Bryant, Lulworth Villa. Gunnersbury. Middlesex. 

Will exchange Sylvia's Journal, Myra's Journal, 
The Young Ladies' Journal, The Family Herald, and 
The Argosy, for Cassell's Family Magazine, The 
Quiver, Cassell's Natural History. I have also, for 
sale or exchange, Cassell's Ma^zine of Art, and three 
years of Punch. Grace Bryant, Lulworth Villa, 
Gunnersbury, Middlesex. 

What offers for Myra's Journal, sent week after 
publication? Books or Magazines preferred. Would 
like Cassell's, Chambers (extra stamps for these), or 
four weekly numbers of Young Ladies' Journal, and 
two Family Herald supplements at end of month. 
Have a few novels for exchange. Want Our Mutual 
Friend, or some of Henry Kingsley's, and Lord 
Lytton's, or Miss Yonge's. Silence negative. Miss 
King, Dursley, Stourton, near Stourbridge. 

What offers for splendid light Brahma cock, twelve 
months old, prize strain, value 15s. Also, for two 
Houdan-Brahma cockerels, nine months old, valuer 5s. 
each. Silence negative. Mrs. Walker, Dursley, 
Stourton, near Stourbridge. 

Aroy would like to exchange four pieces of music, 
or two books, Dora Thome, and Ruby North's Lovers, 
both IS. books, for Lady Audle/s Secret. Address, 
Argy, Post Office, Low ESentham, near Lancaster. 

The Art of Beauty, Mrs. Haweis, to lend. Postage 
roust be paid, and useful exchange offered. Also, many 
lovely crewel designs, S. A. N., and others, for all 

Purposes, lent to copy. Useful exchange requested, 
lany other things. Will anyone exchange lists with 
me ? Box 461, Bradford. 



Sylvia's Journal, for October, 1878, wanted ; do 
not want pattems or supplements. Miss FoUett, 
Pamber Farm, near Basingstoke, Hants. 

Photographs nicely tinted. Cartes from is. 6d., 
Cabinets fix>m 2s. 6d. Cash with order. Address, 
Miss Midwinter, Copse Road, Clevedon, Somerset. 

I have to dispose of the Young Englishwoman for 
the years 3870, 1871, 1872, and 1873. The Ladies' 
Treasury for 1859, i860, and 186 1. Cassell's Maga- 
zine for 1872, including three of 1871. Sunday at 
Home for 1872, 1873, and 1874. All in good con- 
dition, except one or two covers. Would take half, 
price for the lot or any of them ; or would like a 
reasonable offer, purchaser to pay carriage. Address. 
M. S., 34, Chapel Street, Luton, Beds. 

E. A. R., 35, Nottingham Place, London, W., has 
Sylvia's Journal, complete, for 1878, with nearly all 
the patterns, price 4s., and postage. 

Wanted, good contralto and mezzo-soprano songs, 
with violin obligate. Also, pretty duetts for two 
violins. Exchange good music or books. Miss Oddl, 
Epping, Essex. 

I have for sale a handsome, large size, grey cashmere, 
Indian worked Opera Cloak, deeply worked in crewd, 
with white floss silk, has a hood and a deep white 
fringe, price £$. Also, a beautiful Indian square shawl, 
with a deep gold border, and gold stars worked all 
over the square, would take money and gold ornaments 
in exchange. Apply to Mrs. Horton, Verandah 
Cottage, Brentwood. 

M. A. P. wants Christian's Troubles, by the author 
of John Halifax, Middlemarch, and DanielfDeronda, by 
George Eliot. Will give in exchange one year's number 
of the Quiver, 1876, or 1877, for eadi book, or, if 
preferred, eight pieces of music, either songs or pieces 
by Claribel and other composers. M. A. P. wants to 
exchange the Qiiiver, monthly, for the Argosy, or Young 
Ladies' Journal, each to be posted the loth of ead 
month. 

Mrs. R. would like the January number for 1878, 
and will give gd. for it complete. Address, with 
Sylvia. 

I have an excellent medical book, Dr. Graham co 
the Diseases of Women. Cost us., and quite new. 
Will take 4s. 6d. Address, A. B., 7, Great Western 
Terrace, Westbourae Park, W. 

The Young Englishwoman, 1876, 1877, one number 
a little soiled, with pattern sheets, 4s. each yrar. 
Also, seventy pattern sheets, price 2s., no carriage. Miss 
B., Walton Lodge, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

Mrs. H., has the Young Englishwoman from the 
beginning, thirteen years, all but one number in 1867, 
and one penny number in 1865. Will sell them for 308. 
Address, with Sylvia. 

New work. The Land of the Leal, by the author of 
Comin' thro* the Rye, bound in crimson clo^ quite 
new, price as., post free. Miss H., Post Office, Ponder's 
Endi, Middlesex. 
» ■ ■ ■ 

Advirtisemints of Lady's Work, Pet Animals, etc,, for 
this part of the Paper, an charged for at the roil el 
One Shilling for Twelve Words. 

For sale, a sofa cushion, one side silk, box pattern, 
the other side braided. Address, L. M., Bristol House, 
Fishponds, near Bristol. 

Ice wool shawls, etc., made by a lady. Orders 
requested. Miss Bloom, Castle-Acre, Swaffham, 
Norfolk. 

Iiish crochet, handsome embroidery, traced designs, 
etc. Madame Dezerier, 10, Heiuy Street, Dublin. 

For sale, sofa pillow in Berlin wools and filoselle, 
15s. Set of seven dinner mats, crocheted in double 
shaded scarlet Berlin wool, ^%, 6d. Address, A. R, 
Hatherton House, Hatherton, near Cannock, Stafford- 
shire. 

For disposal, a number of songs and pieces, 
remarkably cheap. Send stamp for list to Miss 
Lawrence, 82, Victoria Paric Road, South Hackney. 

COMMISSIONS FROM ABROAD. 
Ladks residing abroad appear to experience great 
difficulty hi obtaining articles of dress of recent &S^ 
and good style ; and it seems almost impossible for 
dwellers in India, America, and Australia, to procure the 
many luxuries of the wardrobe, the dressing-ioom, Ukd 
the cuisine which, to those who live at home^ have 
almost become necessaries. The oonvenienoe, therefoce, 
seems to be considerable that would accrue to oar 
subscribers abroad, and even at home in places remote 
from fiashion and shops, from being placed in a positioa 
to correspond with someone in London capable of eie- 
cuting commissions for ladies. 

It is in the belief that she may be nsofdl In this way 
that 

Madame Adelb Lstblusr, 

90, Henrietta Street, Covesei Gardete, 

London, IV.C, 
has made anangements which enable her Xm execnte any 
orders of the foregoing kind. 

In transmitting such commissions, ladies are r^> 
quested to be very precise in giving details, d cscripti ops, 
etc., of the articles they order, as it would be impossible 
to change them after having been sent abroad. 

A remittance mustaocompany each order. 
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LACE. 

B£FOR£ the March number of the Home Journal reaches the 
hands of Sylvia's readers^ many of them will, no doubt, have 
already commenced to work point lace trimmings in competition for 
her prizes announced last month. 

The parent of lace was embroidery, working ornamental designs 
opoD the surfaces of silk, linen, and woollen materials. 

During the Middle Ages ecclesiastical robes were beautifully 
decorated, gold and silver thready and coloured silks being used for 
this purpose. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth centurj, workers began to 
cut out little pieces of the material and embroider round the holes. 
After this outwork had been some time in use the pattern was marked 
out in another manner — by drawing threads out of the linen, and 
leayiog spaces between which were ornamented by needle-work. 

This naturally suggested an arrangement of threads only, in a 
frame, drawn together with button-stitch in patterns, giving a lace 
which was in character not unlike modern Greek lace. From the 
workmg of this kind being always commenced in the centre of the 
frame or of the pattern, and coming out finally to the edges, it was 
caDed Reticella. 

Contemporaneously with linen embroidery, with outwork, and 
irth reticella, was yet another species of lace, that of darned netting 
with patterns worked upon it. The modem guipure cCart is a revival 
of the idea of this old work, but the carrying out modified in accord- 
ance with modem taste. The old darned lace had, in its early 
days, curious, stiff, geometrical patterns, very formal. Occasionally 
attempts were made to produce animals, men, trees, etc., and that 
resulted in making monsters to which any fancy name might safely 
be ascribed. 

It was in the second half of the sixteenth century, when art 
bepo to be more difiEused through Italy and France, that a desire to 
make the costly embroidery moveable, transferable to secular gar- 
meDts, instead of being confined to altar cloths and vestments, gave 
birth to point lace, the only kind with which, at present, we have to 
coocem ourselves. 

The term point lace is applied, or rather misapplied, to a nimiber 

of laces that have no proper claim to be so called. Strictly speaking, 

point lace is altogether made with the needle on a parchment pattern^ 

although colloquially, old pillow laces, such as Honiton, Mechlin, 

^T>issels, Alen9on, Duchess, and others, are known as point laces. 

As a general rule how to distinguish point from pillow lace, it may 

be considered that any lace (besides Reticella) in which button-hole 

stitch occurs, falls under the category of Point proper. 

As all our readers may not be familiar with the technical terms 
used in connection with point lace, a little space must be spared to 
eaamerate them. 

The solid part of the lacework is called Pattern ; eith^ worked 
level, FlcU point ; at partly raised, Raised point. The intervening spaces 
are either left open or connected by irregular threads ; the latter over- 
cast with button«hole stitch (brides claires), or variously ornamented 
with picots (brides orn^s), and called ties in England, brides in 
Prance, legs in Italy. Sometimes the open spaces are filled up with 
meshwork. For the former kind we shall adopt the French term. 
Point Guipure ^ bridCf or Guipure par excellence ; the correct name 
for the latter is Point Guipure a RSseau, or grounded point The 
nosed, and generally buttonholed rim, formmg the outline of the 
pattern, is called cordonet ; the open work, and fancy stitches are 
termed fillings, purs, or modes. The little loops, knots, or knobs 
ornamenting the cordonet are called pearls, thoms, or picots ', footing, 
or engr^lure, is the narrow stripe of lace sewn to the upper edge, by 
which the body of the lace is fastened to the dress. 

The South Kensington Museum exhibits partly finished pieces 
of old Spanish and Italian point, showing how they were worked. 

The general outline of the pattern was first designed, or traced on a 
'^hite or green parchment, and the fancy stitches roughly sketched in. 
Xhe parchment was then tacked firmly to coarse linen folded double. 



and the outline of the design finally marked out by guiding a strand 
of two or more threads along the tracery, and well securing it by 
small stitches at equal intervals of from one-quarter to one-eighth of 
an inch in length. The holes into which the stitches were fastened 
were pricked through the mounted parchment before placing and 
securing the outline threads. By overcasting the latter with . button- 
hole stitches the cordonet was formed, and appeared, more or less 
raised, according to the number and thickness of the underlying 
threads. Between, and parallel to the cordonet outlines, the point- 
work with its fancy stitches and perforations was worked in. Brides, 
or net ground, were put in sometimes before button-holing the out- 
lines, and sometimes after. The second tier of raised work, and the 
centres with their omamental loops and picots, had to be worked 
separately and sewn to the cordonet. By passing a sharp knife 
between the folds of the underlying linen, the loops that secured the 
work were cut, and the finished lace came off the parchment. 

Modem point lace differs in one important respect from the 
ancient, described above. A braid is frequently used to form the 
pattern, and is generally purchased ready made. The early Italian 
braid lace shows the origin of this custom ; but these braids were 
generally woven upon a pillow, and have a singular lightness, yet 
solidity, even after having been washed, that modem loom braids 
have not yet attained to. 

The design of lace always followed the prevalent style of orna- 
mentation of the day, and the same characteristics may be traced in 
the patterns of the^lace of any period as are observable in the archi- 
tectural features of the] buildings, or in the metal work of the same 
date. Taking the dates generally, rather than particularly — that is 
to say, understanding that the ^transition in style had begun some 
years before, and was completed some years afterwards — designs 
may be observed thus : Mediaeval styles up to 1550 ; Geometrical, 
1550 — 1620} Renaissance, 1620 — 17205 Rococco, 1720— 1770 3 
and Dotted, 1770 — tSio. 

Modem point laces, therefore, whether made with or without 
braid, will partake of the nature of the work done between the early 
part of the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth centuries. 

In writing of old lace, it will be perceived that those who are best 
acquainted with the subject draw a nice distinction between the 
method of production in different countries. They speak of the 
manufacture of it in Italy, Spain, France, and Belgium ; and almost 
in the same paragraph of the art of lace-makmg in Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and England. 

In the four countries first mentioned the lace'was made in schools 
or workshops, and different parts of the same piece were assigned to 
different individuals. Thus, to one'worker would be given the parch- 
ment, traced and prepared previously, on which she worked the 
cordonet 5 to another hand would be entrusted the pointwork, with 
its fancy stitches ; and the brides would be added by some one whose 
business it was to make brides, and nothing else. 

This was manufacture, the work of several hands, and however 
happy is the result of this division of labour, our interest must centre 
upon those laces that were art work, all the production of one 
individual. 

Like the old fumiture now so highly prized, that has an indi- 
viduali^ almost personal, suggesting motive, harmony, skill, and 
judgment, the beautiful old laces the work of one hand have a cha- 
racter, a special beauty of their own, that manufacture by various 
workers can never give. 

There is a grim humour, but no poetry, in the picture of a lace- 
school of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Round the wall 
are seated girls of various ages, from six years old on to woman- 
hood ; up and down the room paces the cross little old woman, who 
is the lace-mistress in charge of the school. She carries in her hand a 
knobbed stick, with which she stimulates the paces of lagging fingers; 
and if repeated applications [to them are of little avail, she tries if 
coming down heavily upon the crowns of poor little heads will better 
effect her purpose. 
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The whole and onlj real interest in any art work must always 
lie in the evidence there is in it of the personality of the artist. 
Quite as much as can be discerned of this in the painting of a picture, 
in the composition of a musical work, or in the writing of a book, 
is also to be found in a piece of point-lacework. 

In other arts, beside music, we find ourselves borrowing terms 
from Italy. The leading idea in a musical composition, which runs 
all through it, sometimes prominent, sometimes concealed, in some 
passages treated simply, at others complex, but pervading the whole, 
and never quite absent, we term the motif. 

In morals we understand the word motive as something lying out 
of sight, yet unconsciously guiding and shaping actions. In our 
lace designs we have, or ought to have, our motive likewise, the one 
idea which runs through the whole. To preserve the proportions 
between the cordonet and other parts of the design requires thought. 



WIT AND 

A woman who has lost two husbands by lightning is advised to 
marry a conductor. 

A package in a basket was left on a doorstep of a cautious New- 
port woman, who, having no desire to adopt a foundling, took the 
basket to the police station, and there found that it contained a 
twenty-pound turkey. 

ScENX IN A Police Court. — *' Prisoner, how many barrels of 
potatoes did you say you stole ? " ** Seven, your honour ; three 
yesterday, and two to-day." "Well, but that's only five." '* Och ! 
sure I'm going for the others whin I get out of this ! ** 

A Scotch parson said recently, somewhat sarcastically, of a toper, 
that he put an enemy into his mouth to steal away his brains, but 
that the enemy, after a thorough and protracted search, returned 
without anything. 

A Country Clergyman was a good deal astonished one day by the 
jollity of the mourners at the " breakfast ** of a funeral, and was 
gfravely told in explanation, *' Bless you, sir, they're not laughing — 
they're only dissembling their grief." 

Just before the Public Schools in New Haven closed for the 
vacation, a lady teacher in one of the departments gave out the word 
** fob " for her class to spell. After it was spelled, as was her custom 
she asked the meaning of it. No one knew. The teacher then told 
the class she had one, and was the only person in the room that had. 
After a little while, a hand went hesitatingly up. Teacher — Well, 
what is it ? " " Please, ma'am, it's a beau." 

'*The sentence of the court is," said Judge Porter, a popular Irish 
magistrate, to a notorious drunkard, " that you be confined in jail for 
the longest period the law allows ; and I hope you will spend your 
time in cursing whiskey." *' I will, sir ; and Porter, too." 

A Parisian lady called on her milliner the other day to " take up " 
the character of a servant. The respectable appearance of the latter 
was beyond questioning. " But is she honest ? " asked the lady. " I 
am not so certain about that ; " replied the milliner : " I have sent her 
to you with my bill a dozen times, and she has never given me the 
money." 

New Reading. — ''Dennis, my boy," said a schoolmaster to his 
Hibernian pupil, '* I fear I shall make nothing of you — ^you've no 
application." '*An' sure enough, sir," said the quick-witted lad, 
" isn't it myself that's always being tould there's no occasion for it ? 
Don*t I see every day in the newspapers that ' No Irish need apply,' 
at all, at all ? " 

A well-known popular preacher was accosted the other day in a 
railway car, by a gentleman who had just a nodding acquaintance, by 
the remark : " Do you believe all that about the prodigal son and 
the fatted calf?" "Certainly I do." "Well, can you tell me 
whether the calf that was killed was a male or female calf." ** Yes, 
it was a female calf." **How do you know that ? " "Because," 
looking the querist in the face, " I see the male is alive now/* 



and when the mind has done its work the fingers must commence. 
How many pieces of modem lacework just escape being beautiful by 
the obtrusion of the wrong parts ? The beautiful fan6y stitches, 
which ought to be filmy and subordinate to the effect of the whole 
design, come out with a self-assertion that is positively painful. One 
is unconsciously reminded of some young lady who believes her 
accomplishments are only intended for showi ng off in a drawing- 
room before company, instead of something given her to quicken her 
sense of the beautiful, and teach her how to make life happier^ better, 
and altogether more harmonious for those around her. 

Let not the lace- worker think she can conceal herself, and not 
betray her individuality in her work. Her motive will stand out 
either for good or ill, and the " fillings in " will be ruled by it just as 
she lives her own life with reference to it, or totally ignorant of its 
existence. C. Drew, 



HUMOUR. 

Prince Mettemich, lately Autstrian Ambassador in Paris, once 
made a clever little speech to the lady who was the best dressed 
grande dame of the Second Empire. " I notice," said his Excellency, 
*' that your bonnets grow smaller and smaller, and the bills larger 
and larger. One of these days the maker will bring nothing but the 
bill." 

" O, can't you stay here 
And be our Ameer ? " 

Said the people of Afghanistan. 
*' No, I cannot stay here," 
Said the bolting Ameer, 
" But possibly Yakoob Khan." 

A popular writer, speaking of the ocean telegraph, wonders 
whether the news now transmitted through the salt water will he 
fresh. 

The Mince Pie Season. — This being the mince pie season, the 
poet of the St. Louis Times feelingly pourtrays the sad consequences 
by a good parody on a portion of Gray's beautiful Elegy : — 

*' Full many a colic-cramped and mortal throe 

T^e dark, unfathomed depths of mincemeat bear. 
Full many a soul the candy, white as snow, 

Has hastened heav'nward up the golden stair. 
Now laughs the genial doctor all the while. 

And orders in 'a column well displayed.' 
The undertaker wears a hopeful smile 

0*er prospect of a soon reviving trade." 

A big story comes from Shenandoah Valley. It is all about a 
pedlar who for three successive nights dreamed of finding a great 
quantity of money up a particular tree. Assisted by a farmer, he 
felled the tree, the agreement being that the spoils were to be divided. 
Down came the tree ; a cavity was discovered, and with it five thou- 
sand dollars in silver. The pedlar expressed his unwillingness to 
carry about so much silver j so the farmer took the whole amount, 
paying the pedlar two thousand £yG hundred dollars in good green- 
backs. The pedlar vanished into infinite space, but when the farmer 
tried to pass the dollars he found they were counterfeit 5 and he 
begins to doubt whether the pedlar dreamed any such dream at all. 

A gentleman, speeaking of a friend who was prostrated by illness, 
remarked that ** he could hardly recover, since his constitution was 
all gone." " If his constitution is all gone," said a bystander, '* I do 
not see how he lives at all." *' Oh," responded the gentleman, *' he 
lives on the bye-laws." 

Economy is the order of the day. Even the stove-pipe is coming 
out with its last winter's soot. 

A "Poser." — ^A young man, searching for his father's pig, 
accosted an Irishman as follows : — '* Have you seen a stray pig about 
here ? " Pat responded, '* Faix, and how could I tell a stray pig 
from any other ? *' 
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SYLVIA'S Letter. 



Maxck i-}ih, 1879. 
'T'HE great topic of conversattod at the time I write is, of courae, 
the royal marriage. I wish, both for ray own s^ke and for that 
of my readers, that I had been an eye-witaess, and could describe it 
from tbe life. I dearly love a pretty sight, and, judging from ths 
descriptions of those who were fortanate enough to see it, the 
wedding must have been one of the prettiest eights that it would be 
possible to see. The sunshine, th 
shone brightly through the dip w 
lighted it up here and there witl^ 
the colours in the ladies' dresses, i 
only sunshine caa. There .were 
the Royal guests; that of the Qq 

that of the £ride. Vhe thj::ee former ipppjjed io, abundance the 
brilliant colouring so necessary to a pag^nt. , The Queer;, though 

lad for train;bearers pag^s dressed in 

. even tbe pcoces 

of the scene. Foi 

ooked effective ea 

r, pink and a^ms> 

bride entered the 

place in front o 

ly one. The brid 

he bridesmaids, 1 

n. I can imagioi 
ihe efTect, with the sunlight glinting here and tl 
folds. The Princess of Wales looked lovely, we are told, and we can 
well believe' it, in pearl whita brocade ; her little daughters having 
dresses of the same. One absurd incident had its place among others 
of more interest. The lady train-bearers wore trains ag long as those 
of tlie Royal ladies whose truins they bore, and thctf (in one sense) 
secordary trains kept catching in doorways and. on Other impedimenta, 
and, but for the cares of gentlemen ushers, tbe result might have 
b^n a dead stop in the procession. That train-bearers should them- 
iftlves wear some yards of unmanageable train is an absurdity that 
may be likened to the " blind leading the blind." 

■' Happy is the bride that the sun shinei on," is an old saying, of 
which there is no difficulty in tracing the origin. Sunshine is naturally 
associated with good and pleasant things. On Tuesday I saw a most 
lovely bride, on whom the sun shone brightly indeed. At a quiet 
churrfi in the Avenue Road, Regent's Park, the second daughter of 
the celebra^d artist, Mr, J. D. Watson, was married to Mr. Frederick 
Courage. I never shall forget the faca of the young bride,, so lovely 
it was, so bright, and, above all, so happy. To us who are a little 
tired of this " working-day world," a happy f^ce is a pleasant and a 
consoling sight, and never bave I seen such a charming impersoDstioD 
of youth, loveliness and happiness as on Tuesday last. This beaiitiful 
bride looked like tbe original of an old picture, in a white satin dress, 
with a little cape trimmed with swansdown, and a white satin beef- 
eater hat, with white ostrich plume drooping over the fresh young 
face, the colouring of which is simply marvellous in its perfection, so 
soft, so pure, and yet so brilliant. I had never had tbe pleasure of 
seeing thb lovely girl before, but if her bead is as perfect as her face, 
it seems rather a pity that on her wedding day it should have been 
hidden by a hat, however becoming. Her bridesmaids were four in 
number — all little girls, as fresh and pretty as the exquisite flowers 
they carried. 

ApTtpos of beautiful women, Mr. Poyntcr, R.A., is painting a 
CO mp^Q ion picture to his " Atalanta," which appeared in the Royal 
Academy some years ago. The subject is classical, but may be 
described as a game of ball, and the players are to be represented as 
the most celebrated of the beauties of London Society, Mrs, Langtry 
iai t helieye, to be the principal figure, and among the other beauties, 
the wife of the artist has a place. The picture is a commission from 
Lord Whamcliffe. ■ 



Mr. Millais'.A^ca4emy .picture is to be a likeness oE his little 
daughter as the lirtle. Princes^. Elizabeth in the Tower. Headers of 
English history will reniember that she wrote from thence a letter to 
the Lords and Commons, and the pirture represents the child, dressed 
in mourning, engaged at this task. Among the portraits on whidi 
Mr. Millais is engaged, are those of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Edwin Long. A.R.A., is to exhibit " Queen Esther," a picture 
which he had not finished in time for last year's Academy, and Mr. 
FildM has his " Return of the Prodigal " ready. My readers who 
have seen his pathetic pictures, " The Casuals " and " The Widower." 
viQ-^pectSSaM^gip''^'^ treatment of this subject. Mr. Val 
triosep (s en^iet M an endfmbus pi'ctufe representing the proclama- 
tion of the'Eraprek of'tstlia. It is' the largest easel-picture ever 
executed in E"ngland, arid Is it be hung in Buckingham Palace when 
completed, « '"' not be this year, but may possibly ba in time 

(or the Royal y of 1880. 

This is al S about pictures that I can beg, borrow, or 

(teal, in adva = opening of the Academy. I notice that the 

pictures in th ^oh this year are to have their titles and tbe 

names of the ttached to the frames. What weary hunting 

through catalogoes this would save us, could it be adopted here. 
But as it might militate against the sale of the catalogues, we need 
"not bop« for it. Picture- seeing is tiring work enough without the 
inconvenirtnce of turning page after page ot a catalogue, though. I 
ihust own, a great improvement has been made in those of tbe 
Academy during the last tew years. ■ To persons who have to use 
cye-glassei, it is douTiIy exasperating to have to refer constantly to a 
catalogw, I am one of those unfortunates. 1 can read the smallest 
pr'i'nt'withoiU the slightKi't difficulty, but I can't see a picture well if 
it is more than three feet from me— consequently when I want to find 
put the ^me of & piciure, I often find myself staring at the print 
through glasses that make it utterly illegible, having abseutly 
neglected to remove them for that purpose. Many fellow-sufereis 
must have experienced similar small trials. 

The admirers of Professor Ruskin will be glad to hear that he is 
entirely restored to health. 

Mr. Worth is the subject of an interesting article in a weekly 
paper. This ruler and governor of our fashions, is, it appears, a 
J-incolnshir« man who, starting in life, hesitated between the 
professions of the Law and the Church, his father having belonged to 
tbe former. A fascinating description is given of his house and 
grounds. He is more superbly lodged than any other private 
inijividual in France. Mr. Worth is a great amateur of bric-a-brac, 
and has a splendid collection of specimens of porcelain. So numerous 
are these that they cover the walls of a hall, a morning-room and a 
dining-room. The owner's genius in the arrangement of colour finds 
abundant scope here. Nor is his taste confined to ceramics. His 
house is full of "curiosities," that is, things that have a historj'- 
Among them is a piece of tapestry that was hung round the cradle of 
Henry IV. and a carved door that once formed part of the oratory 
of Madame de Malntenon. 

One delightful principle pervades tbe Worth establishment— e»ch 
member of the family has his or her especial domain, some of the 
sons even having separate dwelling-houses ia the grounds. Hoff 
nice it would be if -we could all manage this. How much better-tam- 
pered some of us would be I In the average English middle-clis* faoulr 
there are the drawing-rooro, the dining-room, and occasionally the 
library, for all the members of the family to choose among for thett 
different pursuits. Whether a daughter be inclined to read, to wor , 
or to idle, she must do it in company ■with others who arc tslkini' 
practising, or receiving guests. If a son is reading for any exam' 
tion, he has a den apportioned to him, where he may often be loou 
with a cigar iti his mouth and a novel in lus hand ! But a daujh 
a different thing. She has no right to read constantly. She wo 
be much better employed in darning her stockings or doing sow 
the mending so necessary and inevitable in households. So tM 
the mother. But the daughter does not— and cannot be expected o 
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tike the same interest ia patches as the careful Hauimutter. The 
wings of -her mind are getting strong. She is longing for a fllglh. 
How she would like an hoar or two in the library, but paps is there 
vritinga sermoOi or Tom is there, engaged in what he is pleased 
to call " cramming." How nice it would be to have a little boudoir 
■11 to herself as rich girls have — with a piano in one comer, book- 
shelves betveen the windows— not empty bookshelves!— a bird or 
tro in a cage or two, and pretty knicknacks scattered through the 
room. Has not every girl — whether active or idle — wished for such ? 
Ah, well '. After all, it might not be good for us. We should 
get too fond of it, and not help the good mother as we ought. We 
might neglect the necessary stocking darning, and let it fall to tired 
eyes and fingers a little weary. After all, then, Mr, Worth's plan 
might be in some cases more pleasant than profitable. Those who 
vould like to read all about him must send for the tf'orld newspaper 
of March 12. I must leave him here, after quoting the, motto he 
hu over a door in his grounds, copied from an inscription on the 
porch of an old north country inn ? 

" Our life is but a winter cby — 
Some of us breakfast, and awi.y. 

He that go«» soonert 
Has the least (o pay.'* 
In Mr. Wilkie Collins's novel, the " Fallen Leaves," which is 
ippearing in the above journal, he has the following : — 

"A woman close on forty who falls in love with a yonng fellow 
of twenty-one 'is a laughable circumstance,' Rufus interposed. 
'Whereas a man of forty who fancies a young woman of twenty-one 
is all in the order of nature. The men have settled it so. But why 
the women are to give up so much sooner than Hie men is a question, 
sir, on which I have long wished to hear the sentiments of the women 
themselves.' " 

There IS no doubt that it is so, and, though it seems scarcely fair, 
it will always be so. Women are naturally inclined to love men 
rather older than themselves, and men, as a rule, incline quite as 
natnrally to love women who are their j uniors ; and this may account 
for the prevailing impression on the subject Mr, Collins refers to, 

Since I wrote last, I have seen (to all apprarance) a man's head 
Hit off. This feat is performed at the entertainment given by Messrs, 
ilaskelyne and Cooke, at the* Egyptian Hall. Did we not know be- 
forehand that it is an illusion, Uie performance would be rather awsome, 
so realistic is it There he is with bis bead on one moment, and two 
minutes after he is apparently without it. What he does with his 
head is more than I can say. Whether he imitates a certain Saint of 
whom we have all heard, and carries it under his arm, or whether he 
pats it in his pocket, I know not ; but secreted about him it is some- 
where, as though it were o[ no greater size than a lock of its own 
bair. Psycho and Zoe are mairellous beings, and well worth a visit 
from country cousins when they come to town. I watched Zoe 
drawing, line by line, an excellent likeness of Lord Beacoosfield, and 
how she manages it has puzaled the world of London for a long time. 
The Aquarium Theatre is now open in the afternoon, with an 
excellent company playing " She Stoops to Conquer." Miss Litton is 
perfectly charming as " Miss Hardcastle," her true refinement showing 
jQ her ladylike treatment of the guasi barmaid portion of her part.; 
Mr. Lionel Brough as " Tony Lumpkin " made his audience laugh to 
the verge of tears. Perennial Tony ! How many more generations 
will you delight, mischievous boy that you are ! How many audiences 
will yon " set on a roar " when we are where Yorick is. 

At the Haymarket, Mr. Sothern is playing- his greatest part 
" David Garricfc," the story of which was delightfully told in some 
of the very early numbers of the " Young Englishwoman," maternal 
ancestress of Stlvia's Homb Journal. 

"H.M-S, .^in^fore" is approaching its 350th Teprcsentation. 1 
went to see it last week, and found it inimitably droll, and some of 
the moac vety gracefnl and pretty. 

Madame de Tour has received a letter from a lady living in Free* 



town, whose initials are A. L. This lady, instead ot giving Madame, 
de Tour her address, tells her that the Editress has if, but unfortu- 
nately f have it not. I do not keep record of the names and 
addresses of all who write to me, and unluckily, in this instance, A. L. 
does not even give Madame de Tour her nom de plume, but I hope 
she will see this, which is written not only with the hope of discover- 
ing her address, but also to inform her that prepayment is necessary 
in every case where commissions are esecuted by Madame Letellier, 
who now does the business formerly undertaken by Madame de 
Tour. The address is now 40, Tavistock Street, Covent Gardeu, 
Madame Letellier having left Henrietta Street. 

I think the illustrations we give this month will be found really 
useful. No. 369, fig. I, is an excellent model for a dress composed 
of two materials. It shows the now fashionable '' panier " arrange- 
ment of fulness on the hips. Fig. 2 is a ladylike walking-dress in 
one material, and would form an excellent trareHing-costume in 
beige or any soft material. These are made very complete and useful 
by illustration 170, which gives the back and front views of the 
dresses. Nos. 171 and 171, in the same way, show the same dress 
under different aspects. This will be found an excellent way of 
reviving old dresses, and of converting two half-worn skirts into a 
complete costume. On our diagram sheet will be found the patterns 
for cutting out the bodice. The three evening dresses (No. 373) 
speak for themselves. In No. 374, we have two good and practical 
combinations of two materials. 

Letters from Provence, Rose, J.C. L. (who is informed that I 
cannot answer letters by post). Constant Subscriber, and Miss Donne, 
received after the loth. They cannot, therefore, he noticed in the 
present number. 

book that has 
B Counsellor." 
e is a shilling, 
ast month, and 
ambers of the 
Those ladies 
losing twelve 

Pink, Chick, 

>Help Series, 

lie work," and 

d by Messrs. 

i. Fleet Street. 

ad. extra. 

—the old, old 

1 as she twists 

laid aside that 

air are rising, 

asant thing to 

. rose-colouted 

irough them! 

:pectation, the 

( and youth 

ileasant game 

all dreamers, 

r happy days 

, a struggle, 

a long day's work, that would be sad indeed did not friendship, kindly 

aSections, and earnest hopes of better things come to us at eventide 

and take the place of the " wild freshness of morning." And how 

happy a thing it is that there am be such dreams, glorifying life, and 

making youth the perfect thing it is m the ftyes of thtue who have 

lost it. But let us be practical, not morbid, and say with Kingsley — 

" Be good, my child, and let who will be clever, 

Do noble deedt, not dream them, all day long, 

Aad so ma^e Ufe, death, and the great for ever. 

One grand, tweet aotig." 

Sylvia. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR APRIL. whSchTml^^lSS^ch w« of '» very pretty >hade ©ffawn. 

VERY eUdly we hul some signs of spring at last, for thi« winter The skirt (a demi-train one) had a dress gathered flounce wiUi a 

has indeed been a long one, and even those persons who say gathered heading, on which were two bands of stnpod sdK, oarit 

they do not mind the cold (in fact prefer winter to summer) have brown and fawn, put on straight, one at the edge and aaothM lour 

fMind it a trying one. inches above. The long Princess tunic was s*^*!^*"?*^' ^TS 

Spline costumes and spring materials are now to be seen in evesy diagonally across with silver buttons, and bordered witn a uanoM 

shop windaw, making a pleasant change from the heavy wintry ones silk three inches in width, edged with a fringe of silk and wool t nere 



a6g,— HOME AND WALKING DRESSES. 

PTiuafFtaiPatto»oftitktTiirHuu,3M.yl. MADAMS A. L.KTKL1JKB, 4). Taiiilot* StntI, Cwtrni QwJtm, 

PtM Office Ordcn 10 ba made payable al Klnf Stmt, Coteal Quden. 

that have been so necessary, and which we can only now think of was no trimming on the bodice, but the sleeves had three bandx of the 

leaving «£ Amongst new materials we notice a pretty one called silk fastened lengthwise upon the upper part of the aleevn with 

" Osier," which has a loose make like basket work, the warps being of buttons like those upon the tunic. 

wool, and the weft of silk, and another called cif pe cashmere, which Another spring coslume was made oi light woollen material, very 

is very soft and light, and can be had in all the newest shades of loose in texture, in a very dark shade of peacock blue irimincd with 
calMir. There are many light wootten materials made in two or more satin of the sstne colour. The skirt bad two finely kilted flouDcO of 
colvurs, but I think we may venture to say that plain materials will be satin divided by a nanow gathered one of the material, and in ftont 
more fashionable than any others for (at any rate the fcundation) ibe Ibis trimming was repeated above where the tunic opened, about half- 
spiing cosiimes. Bfge is still a useful and favourite texture, and I way up, and was cut away into two points, edged with « band of 
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■Uin. The bodice was made with a yoke and a round waist, and the diagonally across. The train was edged with a kilted floiinct^ above 

deeves were phun, of satin. The outer jacket was nearly tight-fitting, which was a broad band of Pekin, and the sleeves were of Pddn 

toiblj piped with satin at the tower edges, with collar and revers of made very tight to button half way up the arm at the outer seam, and 

Mlin, and bows down the front of the tunic and behind ; the trim- bordered at the edges with a very tiny pleated frill of silk^ The bonnet 

ming consisted of narrow finely pleated frills of satin put one above was made of dTa.wn silk of the same colour as the diets, with a torsade 

aMtiier to the waist. The sleeves had abroad kilted piece of satin, and bow of Pekin and dusters of pale pink roses. The most fashion- 

m the middle of which was a band of the material about two inches able bonnets for spring wear will be chip and straw ones, and the 

wide. Pekin is still a favourite material, particularly for waistcoats shapes will be larger than those lately worn. Those I have already 



B70.-BACK AND yitONT VIE-W (JF 1-IGURES IN ILLU3. 369. tVM 

Priti c/ Plal PalUm ai. yt, Madauk A. Ijetblusb, 40, TaviittcJi Stmt, Cavnl Garden, 
Poti Office Outers 10 be nade pafabte at King Stieet, Cofcn. QardcD, 
and trimmings, both tor visiting and evening dresses, and one of this seen were cliiefly gipsy stiaped, with strings crosung ttie crown to be 
and mouse coloured bille was very elegant. The whole of the front tied under the chin. 

pan was made in perpendicular folds, which also formed the pleats One to be worn with a grey dress was a chip of the same 

of the yoke bodice. On either side of tliis were broad revers of Pekin colour, with large tmws of black satin ribtran, and strings of the 
of the same colour velvet and satin, which buttoned back with same with a bouquet of roses of three colours — pink, yellow, and 
•xydised silver buttons. These revers were continued upon the crimson— in front of the crown. Another of ivory white chip was 
bodice, carried over the shoulders as braces, and reached to where trimmed with faille of the same tint, and in front had three rather 
the Ailaets of the train {or more properly spealdng the back part of large rosette* of lacp mixed with violets. An degant black one had 
tbc tunic) qipears, which is draped with bands of Pekin buttoning a very broad brim lined with primrose satin and was trimmed with 
For rtmaindtr of Paris FashioHs, set pag* 126. 
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READING FOR GIRLS. 

T AM toH bj the Editor that she has many applications from girls 
•*• ^ho have completed their school education for some direction 
or advice as to the course of reading they should pursue, when they 
stand, in a measure, free, upon the shores of the boundless and ever- 
widening seas of knowledge, anxious to learn, yet with a very vague 
idea of the ways and means at their command. Lessons have been 
abandoned^ and even in their days of '* higher education," though the 
capacity to acquire and understand may have been thoroughly culti- 
vated, and the student have left school well versed in history, geo- 
graphy, a complete linguist, a good musician, a tolerable artist, and 
possibly a fair mathematician, she is, as a rule, but little acquainted 
with general literature or books, and comparatively ignorant of the 
important events of her own time. It has always seemed to me, and 
more than ever in these days of vast and rapid progress^ that this 
habit among teachers of ignoring the present is a great error in 
education, and that to leave the child or girl to chance for the acquire- 
ment of this information and interest is a grave omission. If the 
pupil be intelligent, and dowered with a desire for knowledge, she 
will pick up stray bits of information, of what the present calls 
" news,'* but what is, in fact, a leaf from the latest chapter of the 
world's history. But many, true to their training, will never cast an 
inquiring thought out of their lesson groove, and soihe will even 
think it praiseworthy to know nothing of the news of the world, and 
falling into blind self-satisfaction, declare they do not wish to study 
th« present, as girls should not talk politics, speaking out of a misty 
notion that the intricacies of party feeling embody all the wide 
world's history in this potest hour. Here it may be necessary to say, 
that though intelligent knowledge is desirable, girls should be careful 
to avoid fixed opinions on general subjects, and that women, young 
women especially, do better to avoid what is generally known as 
politics, but that is no reason they should be ignorant of passing 
events. 

I remember, some years ago, when the heart of England was 
deeply stirred on account of an insult offered to a British vessel, " The 
Trent," and war between England and America hung trembling in 
the balance, that I met a young girl fresh from a high-class finishing 
establishment at a dinner party. The gentleman next her asked some 
question about " The Trent." I forget the question. I remember 
th« answer. She hesitated a moment, and then said, " Oh, yes, I 
know — a river in Nottinghamshire." She was right as far as her 
knowledge went, the fault was not hers. Equally vague, the chances 
are, is the emancipated schooIgirFs literary knowledge, unless some 
intelligent, spirit has influenced her thought and the study of her idle 
hours, and very accessary it is that when she stands, with wide and 
wondering eyes, and hands outstretched upon that verge of literature 
that is boundless, that she should have the help of some judicious 
friend, to guide her on the way — a friend who will understand her 
task, her requirements, her strength, her weakness 5 indiscriminate 
reading is by no means desirable, and capacity to comprehend and 
inclination should be considered. The narrow of heart and thought 
need expansion 5 the wide, repression. Enthusiasm requires direc- 
tion J and, above all, the first lesson to be learned by the often self- 
satisfied schoolgirl is, how ignorant in fact she is, how vast is know- 
ledge, how small the wisdom of the wisest ! 

Standing beside you, earnest reader and anxious student, on the 
borders of the wide seas of literature, I feel the difficulty of my task, 
the impossibility, in a short article like this, of doing much beyond 
stirring in you a desire for knowledge, and giving you a brief and very 
general outline of the course I advise you to pursue. My remarks 
will not apply to those who are following out some special branch of 
art or literature. The young sculptor, the young musician, the 
ambitious mathematician or logician, will work in their own groove. 
I speak rather to those who, without any fixed ideas, desire to find 
recreation hi literature, and to acquire sufficient knowledge to make 
them pleasant companions to intellectual people. To be able to con- 



verse well is one of the first fruits of reading, but no one can do that 
without acquiring the power of listening as well as of speaking. 

The ^len, woo^eo, and children, who hold forth and demand your 
entire attention, sounding their '^ I *' in every sentence and assertion, 
and never wanting or waiting for reply, are bores — and their example, 
as their company, is to be avoided. And now we have stood long 
enough upon the edge> let us take hands and plunge down below tfane 
surface into the deeps. The World's Library — ^just think what vast 
halls of learning we enter ; the roar of busy life' sounds out and beyond, 
but these books are the life of time. Remember that not much more 
than four hundred years ago, printing was first discovered, and then 
pause and wonder. Before that time there is still another wonder in 
this wealth of books, in the devotion of those who wrote out copies 
of immortal thoughts the earliest poets and prophets sang. They put 
their thoughts into rhythm. 

We, you and I, are not students of dead languages, so we pass 
on. Are you fond of poetry ? Even if you are not, cultivate a little 
taste for it, ask friends with musical voices to read you some beautiful 
poems 3 all do not love poetry and music alike, but those who neglect 
these sister arts, make forfeit of much enjoyment. Few have the 
courage to say they do not care for music, many will truly declare 
they do not like poetry, but that is only because they have no 
acquaintance with it. I do not mean all will love it in the same 
degree, but that the taste for it will come to those who seek it. 

Penny Readings have done much towards popularising Poetry ; the 
poetry to which we listen, we remember better than what we read. 
Should you have the chance go and hear Mr. Brandram read a play 
of Shakespeare's — recite it, we ought to say, for he literally gives it 
from memory 5 and having heard it, study that particular play closely, 
until you are familiar with its beauties and thoughts. This will 
be no wasted time ; you will acquire thus, a love for Shakespeare, and 
have stored a pleasure nothing can destroy. 

I passed naturally to the subject of poetry when we left the 
ancients behind us ; closely allied to them is Heathen Mythology, of 
which you should make some study as well as of the grand old 
Norse Mythology. For the first of these especially seek some 
friendly help. You would not find it lost time, in the end, to read 
translations of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, and of Virgil's ^neid, 
making yourself acquainted, with the help of some well-read friend, 
with some of the beautiful fancies of Paganism. When I spoke 
above of cultivating a taste for poetry, I meant only butterfly sips 
for careless wanderers, but those who love the music and desire to 
drink deeply from the charmed cup, will not be satisfied with such 
surface study. 

So we pass into the Halls of the Poets and look down that vast 
side, where the works of the English Poets are gathered, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson and Browning. One thing you may note 
here, from the earliest times down nearly to our own, 'woman is 
almost entirely unrepresented. If woman ryhmed in those days, she 
was unable to get copied or into print. Among the old Greeks and 
Romans we shall find feminine representatives 5 but in the other 
European nations, as in England, women*s names are scarcely to be 
found amongst the immortalized in literature, and even in our own 
days they are greatly in the minority. In Poet's Corner, in West- 
minster Abbey, no woman's grave or monument is found. It would 
be impossible for me in these brief moments to give you any available 
directions for wide poetical study } and in the first instance I should 
advise your bestowing the larger portion of your time on prose, unUl 
your taste and judgment is more formed and steadied. 

There is a book in one volume, called " Beeton's Biographical 
Dictionary," which contains slight sketches of the lives of all English 
authors from the days of Chaucer to the present time — poets, 
dramatists, historians, philosophers, with extracts from their works — 
it is a pe]:fect treasury of knowledge, and besides being suggestive and 
instructive, is very pleasant reading. Books I should also recommend 
you to read for the power and poetical beauty of their prose and 
their assistance in cultivating taste for literature are Mr. Helps' 
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"Fritnds in Council," Carlyle's "Hero Worship," Ruskin's " Stones 
of; Venice," Macaulay's "Essays," Longfellow's "Hyperion/* ;It 
would be best, if possible, to read these aloud with others, and if, 
having done so, they do not please you, or stir your int^Ubotual 
anabition/your literary taste will not be strong or deep. With books 
like these, however, I would advise the student who may delight in 
them to rest content and not attempt to pass into that hall of side- 
lights, canopied and carpeted with gloom, where moral philosophy 
talks and talks, we will not enter there ; and I should advise — again 
recommending that you ^ould work with some capable and trusted,; 
friend^-that you should leave the philosophers alone. 

Biographies are delightful, fascinating reading, and if you have the 
courage at first to take them as your chief light literature, you will 
find them quite as interesting as romance. Lives of poets and 
painters, and great and good men abound, but here again, ask direction 
from your literary guide ; but I would especially recommend you to 
mclude the Lives of Italian Poets, Painters, Sculptors in your list. 

History it another bewildering labyrinth of knowledge ; an excellent 
exercise of thought and work may be wrought put of Rollin*s Ancient 
History, by taking notes in reading and making a rough synopsis of 
the contemporary epochs. Historians differ miach, and it is difficult 
to form absolute opinions on historical subjects. Controversy throws 
little light on the truth of fthese matters, and men will be found to 
argue for all time such points as that Richard HL was an amiable 
man, and poor, weak, bigoted Queen Mary, a model woman. It is 
better to read for information and accept the record of events and 
their results, and leave controversy to the scholars. 

~ You and I, dear reader, are but students : it is dawn with you, it is 

near sunset with me ) but the sense of being but a student still is 

stronger on me now than when I stood a girl like you full of hope, 

proud and sanguine in the dawn. Something I have attempted, little 

have I done, but the best of it, and from that best I speak to you, has 

been, and is, a desire of knowledge and a delight in literature that has 

never failed me. But I must remember that time and space are 

limited, and our farewell approaches.^ In our deep-sea plunge we 

have just glanced over the Halls of Poetry, History, Biography, 

Philosophy, and now we stand at the wide open rosy portals of 

Romaacey the wild, the weird, the false, the true, the wise, the foolish -, 

but still to all of j us, how dear the rainbow light of literature that 

symbols for us tears and smiles. Do not think because I hold your 

hand firmly here, I have no love for this enchanted ground -, it is but 

to warn you to read it seldom just at first. Cultivate the sterner 



literature to begin with, you will be well repaid, but if once you 
permit yourself to' feast greedily on Tomancfe, you will never recover 
the excess. Be vexy sparing in your self-indulgence until the ^un- 
dattons of your literary pursuits are laid, and if you heed this wamipg* 
long years hence, with taste still fresh and brain well stored, you wHl 
remember thankfully my earnest advice. 

And now we must just take one brief glance at those far-reaching 
halls where art and science hold sway, and then drop hands and part. 
Sculpture and painting are very near akin to poetry. You know the 
legend of Pygmalion, the sculptor, who wrought a fair image in white 
marble and of such beauty, that he fell in love with the thing he had 
created, and how his love warmed the marble into Hfe, and the statue 
stepped into his arms. You are Pygmalion, about to work out a 
statue of knowledge. Work hard, and long, and lovingly, and the 
marble will relax, and knowledge, living and breathing, come of your 
earnestness, thoroughness, labour, and love. These are the tools with 
which we must toil, and conquer and win our reward. Wealth may 
be lost, love and friendship fail us, and health and strength grow 
weak, but the love of literature and books will last while life remains. 
Our tastes may change, they may grow less romantic and more real, 
less earthly, more divine, but still, for long need, the books will 
come, and whether our home be in the crowded city or on the quiet 
hillside, still we have our books, our magazines, our papers, grave and 
gay, for friendship and companionship, for amusement. We have the 
power, besides, to gladden others through our own rich store. When 
we look at paintings and statues, pictures and marble will have life 
for us. We know the stories they tell, the lives of those they paint or 
chisel. Oar enjoyment is — how far beyond the idler who knows not ! 
It is so with music. Study an opera, make the airs your own, and 
when you hear one anywhere up to the end of time, it delights you ; it 
is a memory as well as a joy. 

Dear reader, I have done. I have shot my arrows into the air. j 
know not where they may fall ; I hope, as Longfellow sings, " in the 
heart of a friend." My subject is so large, the space permitted me 
necessarily so limited, that much detail was impossible ; but if there 
is any question you wish to ask, send it to the Editor, your kind 
friend Sylvia, and I will answer it, if possible. And now, hoping 
that I have stirred in yon some ambition during our plunge into those 
crystal sea- deeps, we stand once more upon the shores, to part, but 
not, T like to think, without some pleasant memories on either side — 
mine, for the love of my work, and yours, for some hopes and aspira- 
tions awakened in your souls for ever. S. H. 



DE8CRIPTI0H8 OF OUR COLOURED FASHION-PLATE. 
VISITING AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 



I. R^s^da Cashmere and Bronze Silk. A pleating of bronze 
silk forms the front of the tablier, the sides being of gathered silk. 
The other parts of the tablier are in r6s^da cashmere, draped at the 
back by tapes placed beneath. The edge is trimmed with a hand- 
some fringe. A train of bronze silk comes from beneath this, from 
the seam of the tablier. The train is in silk where seen, the rest is 
m stiff muslin. Cmrasse bodice in bronze silk forming a point at 
the back and in front. It has a waistcoat of reseda cashmere 
rounded in front and edging the silk basque. The cuffs are bouil- 
lonnes with cashmere. 

a. Costume of Grenat Cashmere and Grenat Velvet Ribbon. 



Trained skirt with pliss^ flounce surmounted by five rows of bias. 
A plait of ribbon velvet comes from the tunic to the head of the 
flounce, ending in a bow, the ends of which fall over the flounce. 
Cashmere tunic draped at each side under a plait of velvet ribbon. 
Basque bodice, straight in front and describing a curve, on the hips to 
rejoin the back side-pieces. The back is in five pieces, which end in 
a square. The sides are longer than the fronts and shorter than the 
middle of the back. Bretelles of ribbon velvet, plaited, come in a V 
from the waist in front, and end on the side-pieces of the basque at 
the back, finishing ofl^ in bows with ends. Coat-sleeve with two 
pliss^s of cashmere and plait of velvet ribbon with bow. 



TH£ GIFT OF 

"It is not surprising that some three hundred years ago a good 
deal of 'mystery was believed to surround the seeding of Feras. It 
was superstitiously considered that these plants were propagated by 
invisible seeds, although it was thought that the ' black spots ' which 
were ^ound on the backs of their fronds had something to do with 
their seeding qap^clties. It was believe^ that these ' black spots ' 
fdl suddenly upon the Feras on Midsummer £ve, and that if they 
were then gathered under certain ooiiditions> they would prodoce on 
the gatherer some very potent effects, the chief of which would be 



INVISIBILITY. 

the ability to walk invisible. To get the gift of invisibility, however, 
it was necessary to proceed to * catch ' the Fern seed in the following 
way. Twelve pewter plates were to be taken at midnight of St. 
John's Eve, and placed under the ^ black spotted' frond. The seed 
then in falling would pass through eleven of the plates, and rest on 
the twelfth. Fairies, however, were sometimes in attendance to 
snatch the seed away as it fell. But jf the gatherer succeeded in his 
attempt, he would hereafter possess the much-coveted quality of 
invisibility."— rA<? Fern World. By Francis George Heath. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Mo. 374. DINNER Dresses.- Fig. i. Costume of silk and Indian I 
cashmere, pearl jrrey colour. Silk Princess dress, with short train, | 


Noi. 369 and 37a Hous and A^alking Dresses.— Fig. j. 


trimmed wi 


h two pleated flounces. The bodice is cut square. The 


Trained ikin. Tunic and jacket bodice of dark brown grosgrain silk, 




Willi pleated and box-pleated flounces, headed by bowt of the same 


two colours 


pink and grey. It is draped at the back under a puffed 1 


nutetiaL The tunic i> made half of grosEraJn and half of Pekin (two 


tunic, also of cashmere, which falls over 


the tram.— tig. 2. Uress of 


■hades of brown), and has a heavy fringe of purse silk and chenille. 


pink cashmere and pink cr^pe de chine, 


tnat Princess with long train, 


' ■ Jacket bodice with 








trimmed with ruches 


vest of Fekin. Long 








of brown sdk and 


pUin EleevM ending 
in pleated frfll of 








pink cashmere. Two ' 








wide bias bands of 


grosgnin and band of 
Pekin.— Figs. 3 and 3. 
















front. The crSpe de 


Skirt and tunic of dark 








chine tablier forms a 


plaid, trimmed with 








panier at each side. 
This ubUer is em- 


several rows of braid 








and with large but- 










tons. Long jacket- 








colours — blue, pink. 


bodice fastened aslant, 








and brown, and the 


and trimmed to cor- 








edge u cut out in 


respond. 








painted tabs, which 
fall over a very hand- 


Nos. 271 and 272. 








some fringe in the 


Half Mourning 








same colours. The 


Dress -Walking 








bodice is cut square 


length. The back of 








and edged with a frUI 


the skirt is all silk. 








of embroidered cripe 


consisting of flounces 








de chine. The square 


arranged in large 








is filled in with a 


pleats. The front con- 








cr£pe de chine fichu. 


. sists of bands ol 








The collar is of cash- 


PeklR, and bands of 








mere. 


pleated silk. The 
laveuse tablier has 
















N 0. 2 7 s. NEW 


two large revers, and 








Models in Lin- 


is trimmed with a bias 








gerie.— Fig i.Fichu- 


band of Pekin. SUk 








GoUar ofValenciMiDes 


bodice with postilion 








insertion and edging. 


basque at the back 










and waistcoat in front. 








Fichu in while surab, 


The top of the bodice 








embroidered with 


is fastened by a tab 








coloured flowers. The 


coming from the left 








flounce is of embroi- 


side and trimmed with 








dered surah. — Fig. 3. 


buttons. 








Evening Fichu in 
white crepe lisse and 


No. S73. Evening 








while blonde. It con- 


Dresses. — Fig. i. 








sists of a scarf which 


Skirt, tunic, and jacket 








goes round the neck 


bodice of blue gros- 








and trims the bodice. 


grain silk (nuance 








On either side is a 


gendarme) ; the skirt 








edging of blonde.— 


has a deep flounce, 








Fig. *. Morning Cap 


and the tunic, ar- 








of Breton Uce and 


ranged in folds at the 








caroubier satin rib- 


side and puffings at 








bon. ~ Fig. c. Cap 


the back, is trimmed 








for old lady, gathered 


with a broad band of 








muslin. Crown, black 


blue Pekin and nar- 








velvet ribbon run 


row frill of grotgrain. 








through the embroi- 


The bodice is open 








dery. BUck velvet 


in front with revers 








bow and strings. — 


and vest pieces of 








Fig. 6. Chemise in 


Pddn. Elbow sleeves 








percale with embroi- 


turned up with 








dery. This mhape, 


Pekin and trimmed 








buttoning on the 


with double frill of 








shoulder, is very con- 


lace. Under the revets 








venient for wearirig 


of the bodice is a 








with low dresses.— 


frill of lace, which 








Fig. 7- Linen CoUar 


is raised at the back 








and Cuffs and Muslin 


and stiffened with fine •7■- 


-HALF MOURNING DRESS. 


Tie. 


ribbon wirt-Fig. 2, Pull-tiwd Paltwni lor Culiing-Out this Bodice are Kiven on our Di«£i«iD Sheet 




Evening Dress of -_.-« = 
pomegi^e faille. '^ ^ ^t*' '''•««* =" 
covered in front with 


?»»•/ Conbx, W,C. 


40. TavUfxkSirmt, 


No. 376. ANTIMA- 

The ground is a gr^ 
and white material. 


silkrenadine of the Pw Office 0«1m puj-bln «t Khw Stw* Covwt Oaiden. 


■ameshade.Atthe5ide 








consisting of altamate 
squares of Baden cloth 


folds of faUle bound 








with pink satin and trimmed with pale pink azaleas. A 


drapery ol 


and Java canvas. The canvas squares are worked with three shades of 


■ilk grenadine is arranged round the skirt and finished off 


with pleated 


brown thread, the darkest shade being 


used for the outer rows of 


ruchings. Down the front bows of pale pink satin. The skirt has a deep 


cross-stitch 


The outer squares are worked with red uid ydlow 


flotinceof grenadine relieved by loops of satin. —Fig. 3. BaU Dress of 


thread alternately. Round the outer edge are buttonhole atitdies of 1 
brown thread. The ground is then fringod out and tied in tewela. | 


white satis and white t«Be ; the latter material arranged 
sjUI MiTCwfrOk. SqaaM-cM bodice With cluster of as 
and locqw of white satio rtbbM. 


in puffings 


ers. Bows 


No. 377. 


ViQNElTE for handkerohief 


•rubki liana. 




No. «7«. 


Lace Edging for washing 


taatcriab. Fmnt lace braid j 
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and crocbeL Along one side of a medallion shaped braid, crochet as 
followa : — 1st row : * 3 long ttcble divided by 3 chain in the cord, 3 
chain, I treble in openirorked edee of next oval, 3 chain, i treble in 
same oval, 3 chain, i double not drawn up, m the same oval, i double 
in Bert oval to be dra.wn up vith the preceding, twice alternately 3 
chain, miss a corresponding interval, and then i treble close to the 
next cord, then 3 chain, repeat from *. and row ; Along the other 
ride of the braid, 
taking a second braid, 
*t treUe in end of 
the first oval, i chain 
join to the next oval 
of ths and bmid, i 
chain^ I treble in cord, 
I chaio, Join to aame 
oval of and bnud, i 
chain, I treble in next 
oval of first braid, 
twice alternately 3 
chain, miM an in- 
terval, then I treble in 
same oval, not yet 
drawn ip, i treble in 
nest oval drawn up 
with the previous 
treble, 3 chain, t 
treble in same oval, 
3 chain, repeatfrom *. 
3rd row: Along the 
other side of the snd 
point lace braid, * ■ 
treble long treble in 
next cord, 4 chain, 3 
treble with 3 chain 
between each In next 
oval, 4 chain, repeat 
from > 4^ row : t 
treble, 3 chain, miss 
1, repeat 
Nos. 379, 385, and 

387. HOHOCRAMS in 

chain-stitch. 

Nos. 380, 386, 3S8, 
390, and 391. Mono- 
grams, &c., in satin- 
stitch. 

Nos. 381 and 395. 
Wore Basket (Em- 
broidery). Open basket 
of fancy straw, with 
an appliqu^ design 
taken from lUnstra- 
tion 381. Trace the 
design on pale blue 
doth, and work the 
centre leaves with 
olive crewel and coral 
silk in several shades, 
outlining them with 
chajnstitch of yellow 
silk. Round this are 
long botttmholestilches 
of bronxe silk, filled 
up with civet coloured 
silk in Smyma-stitcb. 
Then follow feather- 
stitching of moss 
crewel, and knotted 
stitch of ivory silk. 
Round the lower edge 
of ths basket is a twist 
of coral and claret 
wool, and round the 
upper edge tassels of 
the same colours. 

No. 383. FOUOAND 



FiUl-siEed PaltBT 



(AppliquiS).— 
md frame of 



Pott once Orden to be mada p^ible at King Stmt, Covmt Qardeu, 



294. ist row : Alone a chain of the rehired length, double crochet, 
and row : I chain, alternately i double la both parts of the stitch, I 
shell stitch as follows in the stitch between the ist and 3nd douUe, 
wind the thread 4 times round the needle, take up i stitch, draw it 
through the 4 loops on the needle, and then draw up all together, take 
up I stitch out of the next double, and draw up all that is on the 
needle. 3rd and 4th rows : Like ths ist and and, but in the 3rd row 
crochet I chain at 
the beginning, and 
work always in both 
parts of the stitdL 
cth row I Like the jrd. 
6th row : * i double, 
r stitch out of the ist 
and I out of the next 
stitch, in which the 
shell stitch was worked 
in the preceding row, 
I atitcn out of the 
next stitch, draw the 
thread through it and 
through the preceding 
loops, and tnen draw 
it up with all that is on 
the needle, rvpeat 
from *. 7th and 8th 
rows: Like the pre- 
ceding, but in the 8th 
row take up the ist of 
the 3 stitches used in 
the shell stitch out of 
the stitch in the last 
row but one, with 
which the a stitches 
were drawn up, and 
the and out of the 
stitch in which the 
next 3 were dftiwn up. 
Repeat the ist to the 
8th row. If this pat- 
tern is meant to be 
used to trim an under 
petticoat, crochet in 
the ntarginal Hitches 
3 rows like the and 
and 3rd, the first ( 



the right side. Then 
crochet on the right 
side I more row as 
follows ; miss i, 1 
double, ^ chain, repeaL 
396. With two colour^ 
in the original, fawn 
and white, tat pat- 
tern row ; Along a 
chain of the required 
length (fawn wool) 
Victoria crochet. In 
the 3nd and 3rd pat- 
tern rows take up the 
stitches out of the ver- 
tical part of the stitch 
on the wrong side. 4th 
and 5th row : (white 
wool) Victoria crochet. 
6th pattern row : In 
the first raw *, take up 
3 stitches out of the 
vertical part of the 
next 3 stitches, 3 
stitches in vertical part 
of a next stitches of 
last row but 3, cast 
these off, a stitches in 
vertical part of pre- 
I 3 stitches, clraw 
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for Cutting-Out (his Bodice are gina on Out DUgnun Sheet. 



Stand 
Stand 

brown polished cane, forming an oblong folio for newspapers, engrav- these up, 2 stitches in the vertical part of the last 2 crocheted stitdies, 

ings, &C. In front an oval of brown satin, with appliqu^ design of and at thesame time out of the 3 next stitches, a stitches in the next 3 

bright or neutral coloured silks sewn on in chain and overcast- stitches, repeat from *- Repeat now the tat to the 6th rows. To use 

stitch and in point russe. this pattern as an edging, crochet in the narrow side of the lower edge 

No. 389. Design for Darning on Net. as follows: With white wool ist row: *4 slipstitch in the fawn 

Nos. a94 and 396. DESIGNS FOR ANTIMACASSARS.— These wool, i chain, 4 treble in the a white stitches, 1 chain, repeat from *. 

patterns can be had woiked in either single or double Berlin wool and row : (fawn wool like the preceding row, but in reversed position. 
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HOME AND HOMEWORK FOR YOUNG ENGLISHWOMEN. 

BY JULIA CHANDLEB. 

PART XIV.-ON THINGS IN GENERAL. {Continued.) 

AND now for a few words upon FurnishiDg. Most young 
EDglishwomeu will be called upon to exercise a little of their 
knowledge in the art of f Qmishiug, do doubt once at least in their life- 
time. Tlie first thing then to be considered is, I think, the kind of 
paper your walls are papered or are about to be papered with. Dark 
hued paper has a tendency to apparently lower the height of the room, 
and it will, of course darken a room coosiderably, therefore this must 
be avoided when light is to be studied. A small room should have a 
small patterned pap«r. large designs will make it appear much smaller 
ibm it really is. Generally speaking, very showy, glariog colours and 
patterns cause an uncbmfortably vulgar look about the apartment. A 
very low-ceilinged room should have a bold stripe in the paper, it will 
cause it to look higher. If you have many pictures to hang, choose a 

S|uiet simple paper — a paper with a great deal of only one colour pr^ 
erably. The painted work about the room ought to assimilate in a 
measure with the paper, thus — if the latter is Tight green, the paint 
ahould be light green also. But some greens are highly arsenical in 
their properties, and yoa should have advice before selecting the hue. 
Most large furBitme sellers keep a good assortment of paper hangings, 
and there are generally competent persons in these esUblishments to 
direct your taste, if you so wish it, when you give them the particu* 
lara of your room or rooms to be furnished, and the style of furniture 
you desire to place in it. 

In chooaisc carpets there is room for much taste, but it ought 
decidedly to harmonize with the paper. Choose, if possible.ito your 
purse, a thorough good carpet at the commencement of your house- 
keeping campaign on your own account. The fashion of furniture, 
and carpets, and curtains changes unceasingly, as does the fashion of 
our habiliments, hut this luxury of changing the garb of our rooms 
(if it be a luxury) very often is not for us. The ladies who can 
follow the fashion thus, will have no occasion to come to " Home and 
Homework '' for advice and assistance. A really good Brussels carpet 
wears almost for ever, literally, for it does duty m the "best room" 
for three or four years very bravely, then very likely gets put down in 
the parlsur for almost as long a period, after this it makes a famous 
covering for the nursery floor, being faded, certainly, and patteraless, 
but hole-less still, and then the careful housewife "managing" it well 
will make it serve for rugs in the kitchen, and bedside slips in the , 
servants* rooms. Bordered carpets are now very much in vogue, for 
both drawing and dining-rooms, they look exceedingly artistic, and 
out of the common, and have economy for their back-bone, for they 
can be turned "end to end" when worn in parts, and in cases where 
the room is square, can also be turned sides for ends. The borderings 
for drawing-rooms look remarkably handsome when of fancy Indian 
matting. An imitation of this matting, in oilcloth, half a yard wide, 
is but 6d. a yard, of beautiful carpet-like design and appearance, and 
almost Impossible to be told from the real material. For dining- 
rooms there is a magnificent imitation of parquet fiooring. These 
borderings, besides being wonderfully becoming to the carpets, are 
great aids to cleanliness. It is very much easier to clean the recesses 
and sides, and corners of a room with bordering laid down, than when 
the carpet is brought close up:against the walb all round it. It is 
cheaper, too, and likely to remain a favourite with house fumisbcf^. 

There is another excellent kind of carpet. It is called the Anglo- 
Torkey carpet. They are of best class British manufacture, have 
all the Style and elegant appearance of the real Turkey carpets, with 
the same soft, yielding, luxurious tread which its beautifully long pile 
affords, at, about one half the price. Added to this they ate remark- 
ably durable, special attention being directed to the manufacture of 
the backs of the carpets, which in consequence are &r atrocger, and 
also more closely woven than the foreign ones. For diniug-rooms, 
libraries, oSiGes, and all rooms where there is much traffic in feet, 
these carpets cannot be equalled, I looked at several, and more 
inviting specimens of manufacture in that way I have never seeHk 
The pile can be clipped if required when mnch soiled, the colours 
appearing quite new again. The prices, as I said before, are exceedingly 
moderate, being within the reach even of small incomes. Hie first 
size is 6 ftet 9 inches in length, by 4 feet, price 37s. 6d., and the 
largest size kept ready made in stock (although any size can be made 
to order) is 18 feet 6 inches, by 14 feet 3 inches — a large carpet of 
course— ^18 6s. 8d. I predict a long reign for these carpets; indeed 
their reign nmst necessarily be long in the matter of wear. Large 
rugs to match are ajs. 6d. each. A small room ought not to have a 
large-patterned carpet of course, and the fewer the colours the better. 
A large-patterned one, besides looking abaoluteiy absurd here, will 



show wear and tear mnch quicker than the small designs. As a rule 
a light grey or drab grouDd (chosen, if it will at all contrast with its 
surroundings) keeps cleaner far longer than darker grounds. The 
latter shows every spot, unclean footmark, and crumb in ■ very 
uncomfortable manner. For bed-rooms, the favourite, and I thbk 
most appropriate floor covering, is Kidderminster, although Bnlssels is 
very nice here ; but the latter if good, and it is of no use purchaung 
common to get threadbare in the course of a few months, has the 
drawback of being expensive. This kind, however, is very much 
cheaper than it used to be, and a double one is to be purchased at from 
3s. fid. to 4s. 6d. per yard. A good, decided colour is best for bed. 
rooms, no half tints or shades will do here ; dark brown, dark green, 
dark red are wearable hues for this purpose, pale shades get paler very 
speedily, and have a washed-out look about them ; and grey or drab 
are apt to look disagreeably dirty. 

Curtains should match the colonr of the silk, rep, or velvet of 
' '« of laceinsnmmer. Messrs. Oetzmann's 
of immense width and length, are simply 
:e curtains can be got at half this price also. 
■ the Queen's own boudoir. The furniture 
consist of a suite — and there are hundreds 
)g at eight guineas — an oval table is usually 
r occasional chairs. These are in a variety 
etty. Then there is the mantel glass, large 
a small, insignificant oat will spoil your 
jtA a good one just at present, it wiU be 

[t,and must be chosen with due considera- 
)ur room. They are to be had either with 
(. Doubtless, you will have room for one 
irk-table for one, and one of those pretty 
[pressly for the nsa of ladies. If yon have 
i ottomans covered with the same kind of 
td chairs will look well below them, if not 
preen them, and will be wonderfully handy. 
lys, is plained at one end of the room, not 
This gives more space, of course, though 
:mto have a get-out-of-the-way look about 
he apartment on sufferance. The piano 
>od as the suite. But, in choosing this, 
im a, competent judge of such articles, if 
overstocked with "bargains,*' -which are, 
i purchaser, very far from being bargains. 
. of the instrument should match the pr^ 
A piano should not be placed against an 
: rememberad also that damp will injure it, 
}tgood for it. If your room is a nice large 
fficient for a double-seated ottoman in the 
retty, and are very comfortable affairs too. 
t, of any pretensions to gentility, is pro- 
therefore the young housewife has not to 
r. Should she have to, to my mind, white 
en clean ; but as in London white very 
omprehensible London smoke, bnff or a 
itc and durable colours, 
lak-pattemed carpet is to be preferred, and 
I ought to have mentioned, when upon 
' you will be thoughtful enough to cause 
paper to be laid under them, when having 
e them in a wonderful manner. Paper is 
sold for this very purpose at a very low rate per yard. A Bideboard 
for the dining-room is almost indispensable. A leather or horsehair 
suite are more serviceable than rep in this rootn ; and mahc^ny 
furniture, substantial and good, preferable to other kinds of wood. 
Crimson, green, and light or dark brown curtains wilt assimilate well 
with this, and they should be of a rather heavy description of material. 
The tabic ought, of course, to be a regular dining-table with extra 
leaves in case of need. This room does not require much in the way 
of kniok-knacks j it is for decided u«e, and any extra farniture, orna- 
mentations, etc., save a bookcase and really useful articles of the kind, 
will only be in the way. Still it need not be a stiff, ugly room. 

The time has now come when I must lay down my pen about 
Home and Homework, for the present. And if the rudimentary 
instruction I have given in the previous pages has been of service to 
evtn a few young Englishwomen, I' am well repaid. It has been said 
that brevity is the soul of wit, and of business. With the former our 
matter-of-fact chapters have had little to do, but I have been pur- 
posely verbose with my " business," knowing that it is only the very 
Silatnest of language and simplest of directions that n-ill really help 
earners to the rudimenu of cookery and household management 
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WORK ROOM: 



See also page 189 a/nd Diagra/m Sheet. 
E. If. B. will thank Sylvia very maoh if ahe will 
kindly help her with a little advioe. She has a siUc 
^raes like pattern, and wante to make it np sgun. 
Ji^ht gores, two whole widths, a plain straight body, 
and old-fashioned panier, with straight pleated flounces ; 
^ is quite long enough ? [Make a brown cashmere or 
French merino polonaise to wear over it. It is not 
soitable now for a whole dress.] And also a piece of 
material like pattern, four yards of it at fifty-three 
inches wide ; would like to know what it would be most 
suitable for. If it would make a Princess robe for 
morning? [It would make a very nice dressing-gown.] 
Will black lace be fashionable to trim jackets, as I hate 
a piece two and a half yards, nine or ten inches wide, 
all silk. Will yon kindly tell me, as I should like to 
make it np ? [Lace will be very fashionable for dress 
and jacket trimmings.] 

JjTttlv Louii. — Ivy loaves embroidered on white 
flannel will look very nice indeed. 

EscuLARiA.— I do not think you would find piqn^ at 
all a nice material for braiding upon. I do not advise 
any washing material. The best I have seen for this 
purpose is the Empress Cashmere, sold by Egerton 
Burnett, of Wellington, Somerset. Send for patterns. 
The braid should be of the same colour as the dress. 
Your pattern is quite fashionable. 

LmxB MoTHBB writes, — Can you tell me if the 
yoke body will be worn next month (April) ? (Pro- 
bably.] Is a sailor's dress still the thing for boys ? 
And how soon could I put my little boy into one ? 
[Yos. Six years old.] I have been advised by some 
people to use Fuller's Earth Powder, instead of violet 
powder, for the baby. Which would you 'advise me to 
use ? [Pullers Earth is the safest, in the fece of all 
the terrible revelations that have recently been made 
about violet powder. Powdered starch is excellent and 
safe. J Is a fringe considered fast now ? I have been 
told it waa. [I do not think so.] Which do you think 
the prettiest, and which would give most support to a 
baby's foot, boots or shoes ? [Boots, but they must not 
be at all tight] I have a short skirt, and two long half- 
fitting iackets of the enclosed pattern. How could I 
make these np nicely as a yoke body and fishwife skirt P 
n^on cannot possibly get a fishwife tunic out of a 
jacket. ^ Better make a basque bodice out of one, a 
street jacket of the other, and get three yards more 
for tunicj What is the most fashionable land of hat 
now? [There are many shapes. We illustrated the 
most fashionable in our March number.] Will you 
please to teU me what is the usual time for short-coat- 
ing a baby? And what length should the little dresses 
be? [Three months, weather permitting. It must 
not be done in very cold weather. Quite down to the 
baby's feet.] 

Bbxtnxttb writes, — ^Will anyone kindlv favour me 
with the knitting instructions for Gent's Cardigan 
Jacket, without sleeves or pockets. A plain easy pattern 
will oblige? Can do plain knitti|Mp well, but decreasing 
and increasing not so readQy. What sort of wool, and 
what quantity? 

L ELI A .—-If you have the silk dyed the darkest shade 
of grey, it will do t6 trim the other one. Take the apron 
away from the black silk dress, and make basques of it, 
put into a band. Lengthen the seams of the bodice, 
so as to make it long-waisted. and then out away the 
short basques. Sew the skirt on to the bodice, and wear 
the new basques over it, with a pretty belt, such as 
the Archimedean, described last month. To your other 
question — Yes. 

S.— -Honiton braid must not be used in the point 
lace trimming. The cashmeres will take any dark 
colour, such as brown, navy blue, rifle green, black, 
prnne. It would be better to wear the Japanese polo- 
naise out, as it is over a black silk skirt, as Japanese 
silk does not dye well. Crewel embroidery is very 
fiuhionable on dresses. 

Elaine writes, — Will mauve silk be fashionable this 
summer, with darker cashmere? [Both violet and 
manve are to be fashionable again P] Are hats to m^toh 
the dresses worn? [Yes.] Are little capes, like a 
coachman's worn ? [Yes.] Would a hat, trimmed with 
gossamer veil, falling down the neck, and thrust through 
to the back ^suoh as were worn some years ago), be 
fashionable ? T Yes. As your other questions are written 
on the back 01 the page containing these, they cannot 
be inserted. See nues.] 

Impovebibhbd Celt.— I should advise a cashmere 
slseyelees polonaise, the silk to be oonverted into a kilt 
— trinuned skirt, and the silk sleeves to be still worn. 

li. P. C. — Ab soon as possible I will do so ; but as 
they oome from Germany, I cannot promise it. Very 
many thanks for the copies of the JoniUal so kindly 
sent. 

Jj, S. J- — It is impossible to answer your questions 
withont knowing whether you refer to black or coloured 
silk. 

J. M". writes, — Wonld yon kindly give me a little 
ftdvice. I am going to get a new table cover tor my 
best parlour. Do you thmk I could get cloth by the 
yard and embroider it myself ; if so, what colour would 
yoa advise me to get The otrpet is Brussels, rather 



light, nearly all colours, and the chairs are covered with 
green dam.ask» and white curtains. If you think I can 
get the doth, where could I get it, and where could I 
get a i)attem to work it b;^. Would it look well braided, 
and how ahouM I edge itf [A greenish*brown doth 
would look well, and would harmonise with the colours 

S)u mention. Send to Hr. Francis, 16, Hanway Street, 
xford Street, for patterns. He sells designs too. 
Fringe composed of colours smting those used in the 
embroidery, makes the best trimming. Mr. Francis 
sells this too.] I am going to have on ottoman made ; 
what would you advise me to cover it with. I have 
some very pretty cretonne, black ground, with coloured 
flowers, would it go with the green suite ? [Yes.] 

Dido wishes to a^k Sylvia's kind advice regarding 
a long tight-fitting, double-breasted jacket. The mate- 
rial is drab matelasse doth, trimmed with collar, 
pipings and buttons of silk. Are tight jackets to be 
worn again soon, and does Sylvia think it would look 
wdl trimmed with black velvet or silk, to wear with a 
black dress ? [If it is to be worn exclusively with 
block dresses, it will do very well to trim it with blacjt 
Tight jackets are coming in again.] 

Mother writes, — I endose patterns of two silk 
dresses, ^ud shall be gl%d if you will give me your judg- 
ment upon them. Ma^ they be made up together. 
They are in goocf condition, but old-fashioned — that, 
however, you tell us is the ftwhion— if only you think 
the tints harmonize. What style do you recommend. 
I am over fif^, but want a pretty dress for a wedding, 
aJso a pretty bonnet what shape ? May either or bom 
silks be used for it? [The colours maj be worn together 
with excellent effect. The brocade is delightful. The 
train and sleeves should be of the silk, the rest of the 
brocade. The.fourth illustration of bonnets on page 95 
of our March number will be very fashionable for ladies 
no longer in their first youth. The bonnet should be 
made of the brocade, with ostrich feather the same 
colour as the light shade in, the brocade. The brim 
should be lined with the silk, or vdvet, the same colour 
if it can be obtained.] 

Harrie C. — ^The ^y material will clean. The 
grey and white silk will make a very nice tabHer and 
jacket bodice, to wear over grey or black skirt. Violet 
will not suit yon at all, and the colour is too light to 
be combined with any that might prove more becoming. 
Made up with a bodice of ver^ dark prune velveteen,and 
side breadths of the same, it might not be so trying, 
but the silk is so thin as to be hardly worth it. Could 
you not exchange it with another sister whose com- 
plexion has more colour? 

Bbatrice. — Jet is fashionable — ^it is likelv to remain 
so. Your suggestions could not be improveu upon. 

A. M. Z. — Eight yards will only make a polonaise, 
which can be worn over a black slnrt. Bonnet of the 
same, with wreath of brown leaves or moss. 

M.. 0. O. N. — Like your sketch. Braid may be used. 
Your other questions are for a different room, and 
should be written on separate paper. 

Bkatricb R. — Dyed raccoon round the edges, eight 
or ten inches deep. It need not go up the fronts, but 
the sleeves must be trimmed to match. 

A WklL' Wisher.— rXhe blue is not at all a bad 
shade, and will look very well. The lama will not do 
to trim it, as the shade of blue does not harmonize with 
the other. Silk of the same shade would be better. 

RosLYN writes,— I have a brown alpaca Princess 
dress, with pleating round the bottom and up the front, 
also a pleating on the back width of the skirt, and there 
is a half- fitting deep jacket, same stuff, with a pleating 
round, and the top trimmed to look like three capes. I 
want to niidce it different, as it is a bad fit. I am fair, 
brown hair, and five feet, and an invalid, so that I cannot 
bear anything tight across the knees. [You do not say 
how it is a misfit, so that I cannot possibly suggest any 
alteration.] I am going to make a blue serge jacket for 
summer, yfould the October pattern of a jacket be nice, 
and what would you trim it with? [Yes. Military 
braid.] 

Ethel writes, — ^Where can I get Rickard's Knitting 
Silk. I have tried in the tovm where I live, but could 
not meet with it ; and how much should I get for a pair of 
lady's stockings? [Through Madame Letellier, 40, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. ] 

Kdith Plastaoskbt writes, — I have a dress which 
J wore last summer, and though faded on the right side, 
on the wrong it is as good as new, and as it is a pretty 
material, I should like to have it made up for this 
summer, and want your advice as to how it should be 
done. It is one 01 the snowflakes, light brown colour, 
and a very tliin material. It is made with a very full, 
long skirt and Princess polonaise, very full and almost 
covering the skirt, and trimmed with deep woollen fringe 
to match. What wonld you. advise to do with it } And 
I also want to ask you if I could wear a bat this 
summer instead of a bonnet ? I am nearly twenty* and 
have worn bonnets for two years, but much prefer hats, 
and think them more becoming to me. I have a very 
good light brown chip bonnet, Peg Woffington shape 
and a large one; do you think I could have it altered 
into a pretty hat shape ? I must tell you how we like your 
journsJ, having subscribed to it for some years, and 
found it most useful. Mamma, my sisters, and myself 
had thirteen dresses made from your Princess robe 



pattern last year, and thought it especially nice for 
washing dresses. I hope I have not taken up too much 
room, and that I have followed all your rules, as this 
is the first time that I have written to you. [The 
prettiest sod most fashionable to make up a soft 
woollen material like yours, is in the walking oress with 
fidiwife tunic, which I have described very fully in 
reply to other correspondents. Ton have so much 
material, that you will be able to trim the short skirts 
wi^ ki)t pleats to the knee. Or, keep it as it is, it 
bemg made in quite a fashionable style. Of course, you 
can wear a hat. Chip is not very easily altered, but 
perhaps yours can be done. A6k some person who 
works in straw.] Can any one tell me of anything 
which will prevent the edges of tricot from curling, as 
my sister has done some, and it is quite spoiled because 
she can't make it lie flat? fYour other questions are 
for a different room, and diomd have been written on 
separate paper.] 

N. 0. writes, — I should be ^muoh obliged if you 
could advisd me about a Bolton sheeting d^ess ; some 
months since I saw that a young lady had doner suffi- 
cient crewel work for a dress of this material, tmd that 
the cost of the whole dress was under ten shillings. As 
my idlowance for dress is limited, and I live in the 
ndrth, where things are not so reasonable as in London. 
I should like a Bolibn sheeting dress (if it will be 
fashionable next summer) and work the crewel embrm- 
dery myself. I have the crash ready, but unfortunately 
I cannot draw a pattern, and I should be very glad if 
you will kindly tell me where to send it to get it stamped 
some easy paUem, and please to say how much it would 
cost for stamping ? [Very little^ depending on the width 
of the ^ittern. Send it to Mr* Franois, 16, Hanway 
Street, Oxford Street.] 

Nanct Lee. — It would combine best with plain grey 
silk the shade of the flower, or plain grey Japanese, 
or Yokohama silks. 

LiLLiE. — It would be much better to have the skirt 
of black velveteen, and the tunic and bodioe of the grey 
silk. 

Una writes, — Could I work a pretty dress for half- 
mourning in crewels, and what i>attem and shade 
should I use ? [You will find some exquisite shades of 
gre V among the patterns of Summer South Kensington, 
sold by Egerton Burnett, Wellington, Somerset, No. 
B. 446, in particular. The pattern must be left to your 
own choice. Only greys and whites can be used.] 

BocKFERRT. — By means of the Tracing Apparatus, 
sold at 2s. 6d., bv Mr. B. Francis, 16, Hanway Street, 
Oxford Street There are other modes of transferring, 
too long to describe. You will find much useful and 
necessarjr information about embroidery in crewels, in 
a shilling^volume, entitled " Art Needlework," sold by 
Messrs. Ward, Look & Co., Warwick House, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, E.C. Postage, 2d. extra. 

Adriennb writes, — She will feel grateful to any of 
the correspondents of the journal, if they can inform 
her as to the method of joining a knitted quilt, com- 
posed of triangles, or three-cornered pieces. 

An Inquirer por the First Tike. — Bolton sheet- 
ing makes very suitable and pretty dresses for girls of 
thirteen and fifteen. Also homespun and summer serges. 

SouTHGATE writes, — I havo a large panier, sash, 
and bows of material endosed. Would it look nice 
made into pleatings for bottom of skirt and sleeves, 
with a very dark Inrown cadunere sleevdess polonaise ? 
[No, it would not do to have the lighter colour for the 
skirt. The lighter must always form the overdress.] 
I live in the country, and would like to make a useful 
walking costume of navy serge I have bv me, about ten 
yards double vridth ; do you think it would make a short 
Frincess, kilting to the knee, and out- door sleeveless 
jacket ; would that look nice and ^hionable, or would 
you, with usual kindness, suggest anvthing else? [I 
think it will look very well and ladylike ; but you are 
infringing our last rule by asking.] My husband is very 
fond of white, and wishes me to wear it in the summer. 
I cannot do embroidery or crewel work, what material 
would be best to make up effectively and not expen- 
sively ? [Cashmere, serge, or flannel, all look well in 
• white.] 

Florence writes, — Can you tell me how manv yards 
of stuff it will take to make the cashmere dress. No. 65, 
on the sheet of fashions in the February Journal. 
[Ten yards wide width cashmere — about seventeen of 
narrow.] 

Emmie. — ^Your letter is the last on my list for this 
month, the correspondence of which has been enormous, 
and for once I am a little glad to come to the last. If 
you do not mind being a little old-fashioned* the dress 
will do simply turned, but the colour is vei^ bright, 
and would be more suitable for children. Blade silk 
w6uld not do well as a trimming. Verv dark blue 
velvet is the 00^ trimming that would look weU. For 
a blade silk, make a plastron of velvet down the 
front (velveteen will do if you use the Louis Velveteen), 
from neck to feet. This will make sufficient material. 
The black merino will look very well with a crimson 
fishwife tunic, ou&, and collar. The fringe can 'he used 
on the black silk, or the black merino^ 

Fw coniimtation of Work Uoonit see page 139 and 

Diagram Sheet. 
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biftck lace and bouquets of primroses with a scarf of lace crossing the silk). The long basque bodice is of silk, with a waistcoat of Pekin. I 

crown and fastened under the chin. More flowers and fewer feathers is cut in a low square, and edged with a pleating of gauze at the top, oi 

afe used in the manufacture of the spring bonnets, and the bouquets of which is a wreath of the slephanolis, and a large bouquet of the same i. 

them are oiten of several different coloured flowers, amongst which placed on the lefl shoulder. The sleeves are simply a. little poffing of 

pansles and vi<dets are favourite ones. Some bonnets are trimmed only gauie, below which is a f^ of lace. Another very elegant «vemii^ dnss 

with ribboits, but those just now made in such profusion are quite suffi- which 1 have been shown was made of old gold and white satin, and 

dent ornamentation. For that purpose the brocaded ones lined with Pekin in stripes of the two. The white satin petticoat had a seric ' 



973.— EVENING DRESSES. 

Pria 9 Flat Patttnti at. yi. MADAm A. LKTKLun, 40^ Tavislock Stmt, Crvmt GarJta. 

PcM Office Ordss to be aaOa paj«ble ol Kins Street, Cerent Gaidoi. 

plain satin, and the Pekin ones, are very suitable, and a little later those tiny flounces put on in groups ol three, the centre one being irf white 

made of gauze will look very pretty upon summer bonnets. satm, and the others of gold ; the Pekin train having a correspond! — 

In evening dress there is still a great deal of heavy material, such as trimming at the bottom only. The Pekin bodice had long basques, ai 

brocade, Pelcin, faille, and velvet used ; but some pretty dresses arc made the double-breasted fronts were fastened with old gold buttons. The 

of delicate coloured gauze, trimmed with flowers or the new ribbons, berthe was formed of flat folds of white satin beading, a. fall of white 

Some, with petticoats of gauze, have trains of the same colour of silk or lace. The sleeves were composed of lace to correspond, with loops of 

satin, one of which we may here describe made of a pale shade of blue, gold coloured satin ribbon. Here and there upon the front ofi 

The front is bouillonn^, its entire length, with wreaths of stephanotis the skirt were clusters of old gold flowers and leaves, and a wreath of the I 

crossing it diagonally. The train of silk of the same shade is undraped same was carried over one shoulder and finished with a large bouquet in 

and brcKaded with a broad band of Pekin (pale blue velvet and white the front of the bodice. 
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Blythe Herndon. 



Chapter VII. — A Serious Word from Van. 

WHEN Captain Silsby asked Van Tolliver, a day later, to 
take him to call on ^^ that handsome Miss Page/* Van did 
not refuse, though he anticipated a rival in the Yankee captain. 
He knew the quick effect of Miss Betty's charms. The Pages 
had not always lived in Yariba, and Van had not se^n her until his 
return from Brazil, five years before, when Betty was sixteen. 
Coming from a land of full-blown tropic beauties, he decided at 
once that God had never made anything so pretty as this young 
girl, with her cream-white skin and clear, grey eyes. He fell in 
love at first sight, made love to her at the second, and at the 
third had won her promise to " think about it.'' She had been 
thinking of it, more or less, ever since. She had finally allowed 
herself to become engaged to him ; but the engagement was 
very much like a magician's ring, that never gets itself so much 
mtangled with its fellows that it cannot be disengaged at 
pleasure. To Van, however, it rang true steel, although their 
nearest friends did not suspect that matters had advanced so far; 
Betty liked Van — she thought him a charming fellow ; but she 
was by no means prepared to bury herself on a Louisiana planta- 
tion. " If I were thirty years old,'' she thought, pensively, '' I 
don't suppose it would matter much what became of me j but as 
young and pretty as 1 am, it does seem a pity to waste myself 
on Van." 

Unconscious of his sweetheart's fluctuating fondness, Van 
A^rotea note requesting that he might bring Captain Silsby to 
call, and sent it by Civil Rights Bill. The young lady was not 
at home, and Bill, after calling at several of the neighbours' 
houses, found her at Mrs. Herndon's. 

Blythe and Betty had each found a good deal to say to Mrs. 
Herndon about the dinner-party. 

" It was pleasant," owned Betty ; ^' but you know how Mrs. 
Oglethorpe is ; if she invited a set of pea sticks and barber's 
poles to her house, she would manage to make them enjoy it." 

^' I am glad everything went off well," said Mrs. Herndon. 
"Mr. Herndon said he was proud of you both." 

" You ought to see Captain Silsby," continued Betty. 
'^ He is so handsome, and rather fascinating, too. But I 
remembered — ^and I snubbed him beautifully, didn't I Blythe ? " 

'^ I didn't notice," said Blythe, abstractedly ; " he isn't 
worth thinking about. He is the sort of man that says sweet 
things to every girl he meets. But Mr. Ellis — he is a man, 
mother ! " 

*' Yes," said Betty, " an oldish man in a baggy coat, who 
drank buttermilk instead of wine, and asked for it, too." 

" He wanted to compliment our Southern drink," said Mrs. 
Herndon, smiling. 

'' And suppose," retorted Betty, '' that at my first dinner- 
party in Boston I should ask for a piece of pumpkin pie, by 
way of complimenting their Northern pie 1 " 

''Nonsense, Betty!" said Blythe, impatiently. 

At this moment Civil Rights Bill came in with — 

'* Lor', Miss Betty, I'se bin a huntin* you high an' low. 
Here's a note Mars' Van done sent you." 

Betty read the, note, and handed it to Blythe. 

'' IVould you see him ? " she cried, with a brave show of 
perplexity about the eyes, and unconscious dimples in the corners 
of her mouth. 



Blythe laughed. "There is my writing desk in the comer," 
said she; "of course you will write that your principlds^ 
patriotism, etc., etc., forbid your receiving one of the meh who 
fought against the Southern flag, etc., etc., unless, indeed, Betty, 
your principles are like beauty-^only skin deep." 

" Principle hardly seems involved in this matter," said 
Betty, with dignity ; " it is only a question of whether or rtot I 
would hurt Van's feelings." 

" Oh, I see," cried Blythe ; " you think Van would be hurt 
by your receiving this oflicer. That's a noble thought, Betty." 

Betty flashed one look at Blythe, and wrote a stately little 
note : — 

"Miss Page's compliments to Mr. Tolliver and Captain 
Silsby. She will be very happy to see them this evening." 

After which her remarks became irrelevant, and she went 
home. 

" Mark my words," said Mrs. Herndon> impressively, 
" Yariba is coming out ! " 

" You speak as if Yariba were a widow," said Blythe, with 
a gay laugh. 

It Soon became evident, indeed, that the day of Yariba had 
come. After Mrs. Oglethorpe's dinner-party there was no 
further question of whether the Yankees should be "received." 
There were still left certain " irreconcilables," like old Mrs. 
Herndon, and, in a few cases entire families poised themselves 
on theit patriotic toes> in the difficult attitude of belligerents j 
but for the most part Southern doers and Southern hearts were 
opened. A warm hospitality was extended. The officers' 
wives were found to be delightful acquaintances; and as for the 
officefs themselves, they were so agreeable that the Yariba girls 
began to regret what they had lost in the two sunrtmers past. 
Never in its old and prosperous days had Yariba been so 
thoroughly alive. The young men thought this a fine oppor- 
tunity to display their chivalry, and vied with each other in 
courtesies to the summer guests ; which was no inconsiderable 
magnanimity, as the latter had more time and money at their 
disposal than the home-bred youths, and could easily throw 
them into the shade in the elegance of their attentions to the 
Yariba belles. 

Among these. Miss Betty Page took a foremost rank. She 
had less to say now of the " enemies of her country." She 
began to make sharp distinctions between Democrats and 
Radicals. Yet when Colonel Van der Meire, of the Third, a 
very outspoken Republican, invited ■ her to ride, she accepted 
without hesitation. '* It was only for the glory of the thing," 
she explained easily, *' not that I have relapsed in my principles 
in the least." 

Betty's principles, I fear, were nothing more than her 
opinions ; and the opinions of the young are not unlike the 
icicles that hang from house-eaves — quickly formed, fantastic in 
shape, and easily shattered. 

Van Tolliver was not an exacting lover; he liked to see his 
" dear girl " enjoy her triumphs, and was proud of the admira- 
tion that she excited ; but when people began to say that "Betty 
Page meant to marry one of the officers," he thought a serious 
word from himself might not come amiss. 

" After all," he Said, one day, " it isn't a bad idea to an- 
nounce engagements as soon as they are made." 

"That's the way they do at the North," said Betty, balanc- 
ing a flower lightly on her finger. " Captain Silsby told mte all 
about it. The moment a girl is engaged everybody who ever 
heard of her has to be told the good news. Then she must be 
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congratulated in great form, and her lover has to be her escort 
wherever she goes, just as if she were married." 

'^ How very disagreeable ! '' murmured Van. 

'' To be sure it is ! to go poking about with a bridled horse, 
while the free wild ones are rushing by, daring you to lasso 

them.'* 

^' Upon my word I '' cried Miss Betty's *' bridled horse,'* 
''that is a vigorous simile to come out of a lady's rosy 
mouth I " 

'' Well, well. Van, our good old Southern fashion doesn't 

need to be changed." 

'' It is all right for you to stand up for it, Betty. If the 
officers had knQwn that Miss Betty Page had promised to marry 
Van ToUiver, it would have spoiled her fun for the summer. 
These army men never pay attention to engaged girls.'* 

"What stupid times the poor things must have!" said 
Betty, maliciously, *' particularly if their engagements are spun 
out like a Chinese play." 

Van flushed deeply. " Betty, you are cruel ! " he exclaimed. 
Then coming to her side, he clasped her hands impetuously, and 
said, '' Believe me, darling, I realize how much I have asked of 
you. Often, when I am alone down on the plantation, I ques- 
tion myself whether I have not been selfish in condemning you 
to these dull years of waiting. But then, I think, I will hold 
my dear by so light a fetter that she will never feel its weight ; 
and when at last I can ask her to come to me, I shall love her 
so utterly that she cannot regret being bound. And now, 
understand, dear, that I trust you absolutely. I know you will 
do nothing to imperil our love." 

'' You must not listen to what people may say of me," said 
Betty, with wise forethought. "Remember how the Yariba 
detectives like to talk." 

The Yariba detectives, so named by the young people of the 
place, were the gossipy old gentlemen who lounged about the 
square, and exchanged remarks that answered for wit concerning 
the passers-by. 

" Squire Barton is just as bad as any of them," said Betty. 
" He sits out there by the post-office, and watches the girls'/eet 
as they lift their dresses at the crossing opposite. And do you 
know. Van, when it is muddy, he actually goes over and mea- 
sures the tracks, and puts down the length in a little note-book, 
with the initials of the girl — ^and then he shows that villanous 
little book to any of the young men who want to see it." 

" Fatal book ! Who knows what fortunes it has made or 
marred ! But I sha'n't listen to any gossip about you, Betty, 
be sure of that. Only, my dear girl, don't you think it would 
be well to give them no occasion to gossip ? You make people 
misunderstand you by the gaiety and impulsiveness of your 
manners. Now, if you could be a little more like Mary Barton. 
She has animation enough, but she never loses a certain gentle 
reserve that to me is the greatest charm a woman's manner can 
have." 

Betty's colour rose. " I think we have talked enough," she 
cried, " when you can tell me to my face that you prefer Mary 
Barton's or Mary Anybody's manner to mine 1 " 

Van perceived that some one had blundered, and hastened 
to make his peace with all the lover's flatteries at his command j 
and his "serious talk" had about as much effect on his viva- 
cious sweetheart as might have been expected by one who 
understood that young lady better. 

Betty was fully convinced in her own min^I that her friends, 
Mary Baiton and Blythe Herndon, were having a very dull 



summer; but, had she only known it, their lives were fuller of 
excitement than her own. 

There are to be no mysteries in this story, and it may as 
well be said at once that Mary Barton had been in love with 
Van Tolliver all her life. Those nearest and dearest to her had 
never suspected her secret; but Mrs. Dexter, whose bright black 
eyes had been given her for something more than to see a church 
by daylight, had divined it when she first saw the young people 
together. Mary herself could scarcely have told when it had 
begun. She had played with Van as a child : he had been her 
hero 'ever since she could remember. When he came back from 
Brazil and pretty Betty Page had won him with a glance, she 
gave no sign. But she learned the brave lessons of hopelessness^ 
and made of her life a sweet and serene model that all disappointed 
maids might do well to imitate. Not even to her own soul did 
she ever tell over the story of her love. She called herself Van's 
friend ; but, until this summer, with instinctive wisdom, she 
had kept as much as possible out of Van's way. It happened, 
however, that Mrs. Dexter took a great fancy to Mary; and, as 
this little lady's fancies were obstinate, Mary soon found herself 
occupying the position of her intimate friend. This threw her 
a good deal into Van's company, as he and Mrs. Dexter were 
sworn friends and allies. She liked to visit at the Bartons ; and 
would come tripping in on moonlight evenings with, " the colonel 
and the rest of them are playing cards : Van and I ran away 
from the stupid folks." Then she would chatter gay nonsense 
to Squire Barton, leaving Van and Mary to talk to each other. 
Or, in the fair summer mornings she and Van would call for 
Mary to walk; and Mary, fresh as the morning's roses, would 
tie on her hat, and the three would ramble up the mountain as 
gaily as children, while Miss Page was still sleeping. Or, 
Mrs. Dexter would take Mary home with her to spend the day 
or evening, and invite charming young officers to meet her, and 
give Van the opportunity of admiring the young girl's graceful 
self-possession and gentle dignity among the strangers with 
whom she was thrown. 

All this was pleasant. That it was not prudent Mary had 
quickly decided ; but, with a new feeling of recklessness, she 
yielded to the current, and for the first time in her life shut her 
eyes to the future. Nothing happened worth the telling; but 
her days were not so colourless as they seemed to Miss Betty, 
the belle. 

It would have pleased Mr. Herndon to have seen his daughter 
much admired; but, with his mother's silent, bitter presence in 
the house, he could not give her the advantage of his courteous 
hospitality ; and, as I have said, Blythe was not well enough 
liked by the young men of Yariba for them to make any special 
effiDrt to include her in their summer gaieties. But Roger Ellis 
had been to see her more than once, and she was satisfied. She 
liked him. She said to herself with a little thrill of pride, *' He 
is old, he is ugly, he is a Radical ; but — I like him." Blythe 
had advanced far enough to know that the word Radical had 
somewhat more than a political signification, but her ideife were 
vague. He had been an Abolitionist — that was well and good; 
she would have been the same had she been grown-up enough 
to understand the question before it was settled. He did not go 
to church, but passed his Sundays in the woods reading and 
dreaming ; that was a fine and independent thing to do ! "I 
should like to do it myself," thought Blythe, " if only to give 
Mrs. Oglethorpe a shock." Blythe had certain theories about 
women that had been gently put down by the masculine beings 
of her life-long acquaintance; but Roger Ellis soon suppk- 
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mcnted her budding views by wider and wilder ones that she 
readily adopted as her own. She began to think it very nice to 
be a Radical, and to wonder if she had not been one uncon- 
sciously all her life. For the rest, Roger Ellis charmed her as a 
brilliant and witty talker, and a man of wide experience in many 
worlds. " He is a very improving friend/' she thought; ''and 
it is pleasant to find a man now and then whom one can look 
up to.'' 

And Roger liked Blythe. She was part and parcel in the 
summer delights. She seemed to him divinely pure, and she 
charmed him as a fresh opening soul always charms a man with 
poetic tastes — and forty years. But sTie was no more to him 
than the flowers that bloomed or the birds that sang in this holi- 
day time ; for Roger Ellis believed that the better part of his 
life lay behind him. 



Chapter VIII. — An Eccentric Fellow. 

It was a hot day. The square was deserted except for a few 
men who stood in the shade fanning vigorously^ and some cot- 
ton waggons whose black drivers were stretched out drenched 
and dreaming on top of their loads. As mail-time approached^ 
a small crowd gathered in front of the post -office, where Squire 
Barton sat, smoking and talking, with his chair tilted very far 
hack, and a silk handkerchief spread over the top of his head. 

"About these army men,'' he said; "I can't say that I 
think they are any great shakes. Not but what I like 'em — am 
glad they're here — fine thing for the town ; but. Lord I they're 
a lazy lot Nothing to do but lie around camp and plan how to 
have k good time. Why, I'll bet you, the laziest tramp that 
walks would be perfectly willing to be a respectable man if he 
could be an army officer. It would be in his line, don't you see ? 
But they arc awfully down on tramps. That stiff* old Dexter 
says there ought to be a whipping-post for their benefit in every 
town. If it wasn't so hot I'd have given him my opinion, and 
a hint about fellow-feeling, you know." 

"You had better not," said Mr. Hemdon, who was standing 
near with Mr. Shepherd, waiting for the mail to be opened. 
"They say that Dexter is a fighting-cock." 

"I hope they can all fight," said the squire; ''that's what 
we keep 'em for. If they can fight as well as they can flirt, 
they'll do well. Upon my word, you can't turn a corner on a 
dark night but what you run against a pair of love-makers. 
Officers, indeed 1 I call 'em sappy boys. Remind me of 
Werther — eh, Hemdon ? ' Sorrows of Werther,' you know. 
I read that book when I was an s. b. — sappy boy, you know— 
myself." 

" Not much like Werther," said Mr. Herndon, laughing, 
''for however much they may sigh, and pine, and ogle, they 
don't blow their silly brains out at the end of a summer's cam- 
paign — not by any manner of means — not while there are ' fresh 
woods and pastures new,' where they can graze." 

"That's so," assented the squire; " it's touch andgo — love 
and leave. Well, the life is demoralizing, any way you take it. 
I wouldn't put a son of mine into the army any more than I'd 
put him into the Chu — '* The squire checked himself suddenly 
and began to cough, as if he had swallowed some smoke the 
wrong way. Mr. Shepherd, however, only said, with immense 
dignity, 

" There is a great deal of truth in what you say. Barton. 
The tendency of army life in times of peace seems to be lower- 
ng rather than elevating. It seems to be a sort of irony of fate 



that those who of all others have the most opportunity for 
reading and thought, give the least time to it. With more 
advantage? than any other isolated class of men, they arc, taken 
as a body, the best mannered and worst informed men among 
us." So saying, Mr. Shepherd passed jnto the office, and one 
of the loungers, nudging another, reniarked, " They say that 
Shepherd has soured on the officers since Silsby cut him out 
with Betty Page." 

" Shepherd's head js level," said the squire, severely, "just 
as level as if his coat-tails were as short as mine. But as 
for these army fellows, they can't have any bowels, you know. 
Now take two lieutenants, for instance, first and second. They 
may be good friends, but how in thunder can the second forget 
that the first has the best pay, and that if anything should hap- 
to No. I, it's so much the better for No. 2 ? Stepping-stones— 
that's how they look on each other. Halloo, judge ! want to be 
smoked ? " 

Judge Rivers, a dignified old man, stopped within range of 
Squire Barton's pipe, and in a moment his head was enveloped 
in the clouds of smoke. 

"That fellow Ellis came along one day," said the squire 
between his puffs, "and saw me smoking the judge. You never 
saw a man look so astonished I Finally he burst out — wanted 
• to know ' what the devil I was doing.' I was so full of laugh 
I couldn't tell him; but the judge made out to let him know 
that he got a friend to smoke him now and then, because it made 
him sick to smoke himself." 

"I haven't time to stop longer to-day squire," said the 
judge, touching his hat; " much obliged, sir." 

"That Ellis," continued Mr. Barton, "is as queer a chap as 
ever crossed a waggon-track. They don't make his sort herein 
Yariba. I told him one day what Jack Hill said to Lawyer 
Herndon about the nigger. Didn't you ever hear that ? Why, 
Hemdon went into Jack's office one day and found him fiddling. 
Ilemdon's a great fellow for poetry, you know ; so he comes 
out — ' That strain again ' — then something about the south wind 
over a bed of violets — ' stealing and giving odour.' ' Oh, husht' 
says Jack, ' that's too much like a nigger I ' See ? Stealing and 
giving odour— good, wasn't it ? Well, Ellis he grinned a little, 
and then he said, ' Sir, the mistake you gentlemen of the South 
have made for a good many years back, and will make for a good 
many years to come, is in not knowing how to spell the word 
negro/ Said I, ' Well, for out-and-out Tom-foolishness, Mr. 
Ellis, that puts '* the drinks on you." ' I reckon he is a little 
cracked : there's something wrong about the fellow." 

" He's a Radical, that's what's the matter with him," said a 
voice in the crowd. 

"He is a good fellow, though," said the squire, peaceably; 
"and as for being a Radical, now just suppose Yariba had been 
one of those little* towns tucked under Boston's wing, what 
would we have been ? Let us be thankful for our mercies." 

While this talk was going on, a scene was being enacted at 
the soldiers' camp that had likewise resulted in the remark that 
Roger Ellis was a queer fellow. 

Three or four young officers were in Captain Silsby's tent, 
trifling over a game of cards, bored with themselves and life on 
this hot July afternoon. Mr. Ellis was lying on a cot in one 
corner, apparently asleep. A woman appeared at the door of 
the tent wearing a long green sun-bonnet that concealed her face 
entirely. " I want ter see the colonel," said she. 

Captain Silsby looked up at the sound of a woman's voice. 
" Come in, madam," said he, " come in." 
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Now, amoi^g this young man's acconoplishments, he excelled 
in the noble art of quizzing. He gave a sign to his companions 
as the woman seated herself. 

My name^s Roy/' she said. 

A royal namc/^ said Silsby, gravely, '* and borne by one, I 
doubt not, graced with royal virtues." 

Mrs. Roy belonged to that class that the negroes despise as 
'' po' white trash,'' known in this particular region as ^' moun- 
tain sprouts." She was tall and jaded-looking, with a figure 
bent like the leaning tower, that excited conlinual wonder as to 
how it sustained itself at such an angle. Her head was very 
small, and was adorned with a yellow bow and a high horn 
comb. Her hair was tied up as securely as if each particular 
hair had been a convict, and was twisted round in a hard little 
knot like a cotton-ball. Her face was tinted a dim yellow, and the 
skin had a crumpled look on the forehead and around the eyes. 
Her nose was long, with a mole on each side of it; her mouth 
was drawn down at one corner, apparently by a small stick that 
she held between her lips, that she removed now and then and 
plunged into a small tin box that hung at her belt by a steel 
chain. 

" I didn't come on no friendly errant," said Mrs. Roy, fann- 
ing herself severely with the green sun-bonnet. 

" Madam, you grieve me," said Silsby. '' It is so seldom 
that my tent is graced by one of your lovely sex, that I can 
hardly bear such a cruel announcement." 

" Be any of you Colonel Dexter ? " 

" We are all Colonel Dexter. That is to say, we all, with 
him, represent equally the honour of the regiment. What can 
we do for you ? " 

'' It's about my chickens," saidMrs. Roy. '' I had as purty 
a little brood as anybody could a-wanted. I meant ter save 
every one of 'em for layin' hens, so's ter sell eggs Christmas- 
time.'^ 

^' Count not your eggs before they are laid," said Silsby. 

'^ Well, I kept a-missin* them chickens. I suspicioned rats ; 
but they went so fast that I made up my mind to set up some 
night and watch fur the thief; and no sooner had the moon 
gone down than I saw two Yankee soldiers jump the fence, grab 
a chicken apiece, and git away befo' I could more'n holler at 



'em." 



In faith, my comrades, there's a moving tale I" cried 
Silsby. " All her pretty chickens and their dam — did I under- 
stand yoii to say dam, Mrs. Roy ?" 

'^ I didn't come here to say cuss- words nor to hear 'em. 
Wliat I want is pay for them chickens ! " 

'^I am a lawyer, madam," said one of the others, '^and I 
will gladly take the case. In the first place, you must prove that 
you had the chickens. To do this it will be necessary to produce 
their tail-feathers, which of course you have kept ? " 

Mrs. Roy rose, her yellow face turning a brick-dust red. 
'' You are all a set of rascals alike I " said she. '^ I was a fool 
ter expect any jestice from a set of low-down Yankees ! " 

She went out of the tent, followed by a laugh. But Ellis, 
who had, perhaps, not been asleep, sprang to his feet and seized 
his coat. 

'' You carried yonr fun a little too far, boys. Remember, 
she is a woman.*^ 

'^ I'll be shot if he isn't going to follow her 1 " cried Silsby. 
And then it was that they all united in declaring Roger Ellis the 
''queerest fellow out." 

He soon overtook Mrs. Roy, and spoke to her with genuine 



respect in his tone. '' Pray excuse those young men, Mrs. 
Roy. They don't mean any harm by their thoughtlessness. 
The best thing for you to do will be to speak directly to the 
colonel. He is boarding at Mr. Tolliver's. I know that you 
will be paid at once for your chickens, and if possible the thieves 
will be punished. The colonel exacts the strictest discipline." 

She looked at him questioningly ; but not the poorest, 
meanest of mankind could look in Roger Ellis's face and doubt 
him. 

" I'm sure Tm obleeged to you," she said. '' I was afeard 
you might be a-makin' game of me, like the others. I saw 
through 'em the minute they begun it ; but I had to sit there 
and stand it, for Vm a po' lone woman, wuss'n a widder, and 
I'm used ter hard things. Them chickens was about all I had 
ter count for the winter. The 'Piscopal Church gives me my 
house-rent, but I have ter scratch round ter keep from starving." 
Do you ever do any sewing ? " inquired Ellis. 
Yes, sir, when I can git it ; but I'm free to confess I ain't 
as good at the needle as some." 

'' I am needing some shirts, and if you could make them for 
me it would really be a great convenience," said Ellis, who had 
his own way of doing a charity. 

'^ I'll be uncommon glad to make 'em, sir, and will do the 
best I can. Shell I come for the stuff? " 

"No, do not trouble yourself; I will either bring or send it 
Where do you live ? '* ; 

*' In the little green house behind the depot. You will know 
it by the hollyhocks growin' in the yard, and the shetters bein' 
blown off." 

He lifted his hat to ber ^s politely as if she had been the 
prettiest girl in Yariba ; and Captain Silsby, who had watched 
the interview from his tent door, declared, with a shake of the 
head, '^He's deucedly eccentric; there's no other name for it." 
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Chapter IX. — Roger Ellis. 

Roger Ellis was a man nearly forty-five years old. Life bad 
given him some hard lessons, but as yet he had become neither 
cynical nor practical. He thought, with Hamlet, that the world 
was out of joint; but instead of calling it a cursed spite, that he 
must do his part towards setting it right, he went to work with 
a cheerful confidence in ultimate results that nothing could shake, 
because it was not alloyed with any hope of persoi^al gain. He 
had helped in the realization of one of his bold dreams — the 
abolition of slavery in America. He had been one of the devoted 
band whom the fiery eloquence of a Garrison and a Phillips had 
stung to apparently hopeless effort hi the old days when men's 
hearts beat in their bosoms like mad birds dashing against 
prison-bars. Roger Elhs, with all his young, quivering, violent 
sensibilities, had thrown himself into the cause, more sacred to 
him than the war for the Holy Sepulchre to the crusading kn^ht. 
This was the happiest (ime of his life« for it gave him memories 
of which he was proud. With the war came opportunity of 
gaining open and honourable distinction. He enUsted as a 
private, but he came out with a colonel^s eagles. Since the war 
he had indulged his tastes in various ways. He had founded an 
orphan asylum, collected a library, and lectured a few times on 
unpopular subjects. He had still-been a man of action, hotvever, 
and had worn himself out in leading forlorn-hope bands along 
the rugged path of ''reform.^' Many of bis soheuEws were 
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Quixotic and impracticable; but of the many human souls that 
had appealed to him for help, none ever breathed his name with- 
out blessing it. This power of helping the weak or the oppressed, 
and the overflowing of his own glad vitality, prevented Roger 
Ellis from being a sad man, though in truth he had suffered 
much. In his hot-headed youth he had fallen in love in an 
impetuous way with a beautiful woman some years his senior, 
who had jilted him eventually for a suitor with more money and 
less enthusiasm. Since then he had loved many times, but, as 
it happened, never worthily. In the Northern city where he had 
lived, chance had thrown him among a set of people who talked 
more sentiment, and felt less, than any others on God's earth ,• 
a small coterie, semi-literary, semi-fashionable, who had nothing 
real about them except their self-indulgent bodies. Having a 
good deal of leisure time on their hands, they easily talked them- 
selves into the conviction that they were blighted beings, mis- 
understood by the world, and defrauded by fate. But their 
appetites remained unimpaired, and wit and laughter shed a 
transitory gleam over their consolatory lunches. To see them 
in their full glory, however, the " conditions '' must be favour- 
able, and not dissimilar to those the canny spirits demand when 
they " materialize '^ — shaded rooms, morbid sensibilities, a good 
deal of faith, and but little sense of humour. Their great sub- 
ject of constant discussion was " love.'' They tossed it about 
among them like a ball of tissue strips, until it was a soiled and 
wora*out thing. Everyone was either the lover or confidant of 
some one else ; so a chain of sympathy bound them all together, 
and they canvassed each other's affairs with generous openness. 
They talked a great deal of purity and duty, but — they defined 
terms. Naturally they had much to say about affinities, and 
they believed constancy, like human perfection, a divine possi- 
bility. The unforgivable crime in their calendar was to love 
more than one — at a time. A series of impassioned affairs they 
called growth. 

Roger Ellis, to his credit be it said, in this morbid and 
magnetic atmosphere had never experimented with his own 
emotions. And now how remote all his past seemed ! He was 
growing light-hearted as a boy in this sweet Southern town, 
where the people never vexed themselves about problems of life, 
but lived on happily and heartily as the villagers in a Provencal 
poem. 

As the moon nedred its full in the month of July, a moon- 
light picnic to Mount Sano had been proposed. An ordinary 
day-excursion had been first planned, and it was Mrs. Oglethorpe 
who lifted this into a higher region of romance by suggesting 
the mysterious beauty of the woods when the moon was at its 
golden full. Betty Page declared it was because Mrs, Ogle- 
thorpe knew she hadn't a picnic-complexion that she made this 
chai^'of plan; but she and all her friends were delighted with 
it. They felt that cold indeed must be the hearts that could 
resist the combined influences of pretty faces and the moon- 
light. . The truth is^ Southern girls like to flirt, and have a genius 
for it. And never are young people more let alone in their 
affairs of the heart thati those of a Southern town. Their 
parents jog on in the comfortable conviction that when the 
right time comes *' the children " will marry where their hearts 
incline, as they did before them. No scheming is thought of, 
though a mild wish may cross a mother's heart that her girls 
will marry with the neighbour's boys over the way, instead of 
falling in love in a family at the other end of town. As for the 
girls themselves, expecting to marry as confidently as they 
expect a coming birthday, they stave off serious declarations as 
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long as possible, and gather roses while they may; for, once 
married, their day is over, and they reverse nature's order by 
becoming caterpillars after they have been butterflies, . 

The young men lost no time in arranging details, and Roger 
Ellis started out in the afternoon to offer his escort to Blythe 
Herndon going through the woods in a roundabout way, for the 
pleasure of watching the sunshine flicker through the leaves and 
breathing the sweet odours of the forest. A country road wound 
along the edge of the woods, like a rough, red line. As Ellis 
reached it he heard a sound of crying, and looking in its direction 
he saw a doleful little figure. It kicked at the red clods of clay, 
it rubbed its fists into its eyes, it indulged itself in various 
exhibitions of a frank rage. Roger Ellis stopped, and waited for 
it. Then he gave it a cheerful slap on the shoulder. 

''Why, Civil Rights Bill I what is the matter with you?" 

Bill gave a jump. " Why, Mars' Ellis ! you gimme as much 
of a start 'sif a bee had stung me." 

'' All the better, as it made you stop crying. Now what's 
the trouble ?" 

'* I want ter go ter de moonlight picnic," said Bill, with a 
fresh sob. 

Why ?" said Ellis with a stare of surprise. 

I always like ter go whar there's folks an' carryin' on," 
said Bill, ^'an' I ain't never been to a moonlight picnic in all 
my born days." 

" Neither have I, Bill, and I want to go. Your desire, after 
all, is quite natural. Well, why can't you go ?" 

'' I meant ax Mars' Van ter let me ride one o' de mules ; but 
now he's done gone an' got mad at me, an' I'm afeared to ax 
him. He sont me wid a note to Miss Betty Page, ter go wid 
him to the picnic, an' tole me ter hurry so's ter git dar befo' 
anybody else. An' I jes' streaked it like lightnin' 'cross de 
short cuts, 'cause I seed dat Yankee captain's orderly ridin' 
along de road, an' I thought like as not he'd have a note for 
Miss Betty. An' I got dar fust, an' Miss Betty hud done read 
Mars' Van's note before the orderly come up wid his'n. Den 
Miss Betty writ an answer, an' I tuk it ter Mars' Van, an' he 
read it ; and den he said, kind o* vexatious-like, ' Why didn't 
you git dar five minuter sooner, you lazy little scamp ? You let 
dat Yankee orderly git ahead o' you, an' Miss Betty has to go 
wid de captain 'cause she got his note fust.' An' den I said, * I 
clar Mars' Van, I streaked it like lightnin' roun' by de short cuts, 
an' Miss Betty she had read your note befo' dat Yankee had so 
much as knocked at de do'.' An' den he says, * Bill, if you 
don't stop tellin' lies de debil '11 git you;' an* he pulled my years, 
an' mammy she whupped me, an' I can't go ter de picnic, an' I 
dunno what ter do." 

Another wail finished this affecting narration, and Ellis said, 
''Well, well, Bill, your woes can be mended, I think. Come 
along with me. I'm going to ask Miss Blythe Herndon to let 
me drive her in a buggy to this famous picnic, and I shouldn't 
wonder if she were willing for you to go with us, if you can curl 
up in the bottom of the buggy, and make yourself as small as 
Alice was after she drank out of the little bottle in Wonder- 
land." 

'' What was dat. Mars' Ellis ?" said Bill, looking up with 
curious eyes. 

So as they walked along Mr. Ellis told him of the little maid's 
quaint dreams; and Bill listened and laughed intelligently, for- 
getting his grievances and even their possible cure, becoming 
more and more convinced that Mr. Ellis was an " awful funny 
man, an' a powerful good one." 
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It was nearly sunset when they reached Mr. Herndon's, and 
Blythe was walking in the garden among the flowers. 

" Two petitions, *' said Ellis as they shook hands : " first, 
may I have the great pleasure of driving you to the moonlight 
picnic next Thursday ?*' 

" You may '' said Blythe, laughing. 

''Second; would you object to Bill in the bottom of the 
buggy ? he wants to go to the picnic ; he says, feelingly, that 
he's never been to a moonlight picnic; and if you don't 
mind — ^* 

'' Oh, I don't mind,'' said Blythe, carelessly though she felt 
that Civil Rights Bill wriggling about in the buggy would 
rather take the sentiment out of things. " That is,'* she added, 
" if Bill has a clean jacket to wear.'' 

" I can war my burial close, Miss Blythe, '' said Bill, with 
great animation. ''I kin steal 'em out o' the drawer while 
mammy's asleep." 

'' His burial clothes I " cried Ellis. 

''Don't you know," said Blythe, "that the darkies always 

like to have a clean suit laid away for them to be buried in ?" 

" I wonder if Mrs. Dexter would call that an 'elegant idea?'" 

" I mus' go arter de cows, now," said Bill. Good-bye, Miss 

Blythe, It's mighty good in you to take me along wid you. 

I'll take keer o' your basket, to pay fur it." 

Bill ran off, and Ellis said, " So this day hasn't been lost. 
Miss Hemdon, for we've made one person happy. I'm tre- 
mendously happy here," he went on. " Do you know that I am 
hungry three times a day ?" 
" And that is the reason ?" . 

" Oh, it helps. And then everything is so serene, so whole- 
some. I really think of investing in a Southern farm and spend- 
ing the rest of my days here." 

" Oh, Mr. Ellis, you would be dead in a year." 
" You seem to have stood it longer than that." 
" I've lived on hope. Heaven knows, it has been dreary 
enough. Do you know, Mr. Ellis, that I've never been any- 
where /*" 

" Not even to New Orleans ?" 

"Not even there. I think I could not endure life if I did not 
feel that somewhere there was a great satisfying, splendid world 
that some day I was to enter." 

"A great splendid world — yes; but whether satisfying, is 
another thing. Still, our Northern cities will be a revelation to 
you. Boston, with its wealth of tradition ; New York, with its 
magnificent rush of life ; and Chicago, that modern miracle, 
which fire blotted out in a night, and work, with more than a 
magi's art, restored in grander beauty in a year. It makes the 
wonders of the Arabian Nights mere commonplaces — the mir- 
acles of Palestine mere school-boys' feats." 

Blythe shivered a little, but she felt that it was something 
very much out of the common run of things to have a friend 
who spoke in this off-hand way about the "miracles of Pales- 
tine." 

" Oh, for a modern Homer," she cried, " to sing the rise of 
Chicago, and dim with its noonday splendours the rush- light 
glories of the si^e of Troy 1 " 

He joined in her laugh. "But the truth is," he said, "I 
never get used to the wonders of work, and I hope I never shall. 
They keep alive my love and reverence for man ; a sentiment, I 
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believe, which is to take the place of that reverence for the Un- 
known which has failed to do what its teachers hoped for it." 

"I fear, Mr. Ellis," said Blythe, demurely, "that your 
natural talent is not for religion." 

" I don't know about that. My natural instinct is. I drew 
in religion with my mother's milk. I am of Scotch descent^ 
and my religious training was of the strictest. How well I can 
remember my fervent belief in a God, and my unspeakable fear 
of Him ! " 

And now ? " said Blythe, quickly. 

Now," said he, laughing, "I call myself a radical thinker; 
and of course every radical thinker says that man can think out 
only forms of man — that what the Greeks call Jupiter, and the 
Jews Jah, or Jehovah, were neither more nor less than their con- 
ceptions of ideal manhood. Calling their God the Lord God, 
and the like, imposes on the multitude, who bow and close their 
eyes ; but to the Radical, who stands erect and never shuts his 
eyes nor his ears, they are only idols — as wretched in the realm 
of high thought as the South Sea idols are wretched in the world 
of art." 

" I don't quite follow you, Mr. Ellis. I have always thought 
myself rather liberal in religious matters. I never believed that 
Cicero and the rest of them went to hell ; and sometimes I have 
even doubted if there could be a place of eternal torment. Yet 
it is only logical, if you deny that, to deny heaven, isn't it ? Oh, 
how confusing it all is, when one begins to think ! " 

" Yes, and that is why so few people arc willing to think," 
said Mr. Ellis. " They call themselves Conservatives. Conser- 
vatism is the creed that teaches that it is better to bear the ills 
we hate than fly to benefactions that we know not of. It is the 
Song of the Shirt trying to drown the noise of the sewing- 
machine in the next room." 

" And a Radical, a true Radical, I suppose," cried the young 
girl, " is one who has fought his way through every tangled 
problem — whose nature is opened out in every direction like a 
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"That's a very pretty thought," said Ellis, looking kindly at 
the fair bright face. " I don't believe any one before you ever 
compared a Radical to a rose. But, my dear child, there are very 
few pure types. Every good man has some evil trait, every bad 
man some good ; so every Radical has some conservative element 
in his character. And we are such inconsistent creatures ! It 
a bullet should come whizzing by us this second, I should cer- 
tainly say Good God I though I might have denied the existence 
of a Grod the moment before." 

" But you don't quite do that I " said Blythe, under her 
breath. 

" No ; oh no ! I do not trouble myself much on this sub- 
ject — life is too short. I only know that I am here in a world 
full of work. And I know that I need bow my head or even 
lift my hat to no man I have met yet — except one, and he was 
hanged — for having lived a life honestly devoted since boyhood 
to earnest efforts to make the world a better place for the weak 
to live in than when I entered it. But come, these arc not the 
subjects for the hour. Tell me what you have been doing with 
yourself to-day ? " 

" One moment," cried Blythe, " what do you mean — who 
was the man who was hanged ? " 
John Brown," said he, gravely. 
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SOMEONE'S ANCESTORS. 

CHAPTER v.— {Continued). 

CELIA walked a few paces behind Phyllis and Sir Charles ; this 
did not suit Phyllis's njind. She had taken the idea into her 
head, that Sir Charles had only to ask Celia to marry him, for her 
engagement to Squire Enrol to be at an end. Full of this notion, 
she planned a mode of leaving them alone, so no sooner had they 
reached a retired part of the garden, then she feigned to hear her aunt 
call her, and swiftly running down the grassy path, was out of sight 
before Celia had time to follow her, which she nervously proposed 
doing, as she felt an uninterrupted conversation with Sir Charles 
Godwin could not reconcile her to her fate, but would rather cause a 
new revolt of her feelings against it. But he fully determined to hear 
for himself whether the report of the match was true, as it surpassed 
his belief, that one so innocent and modest as Celia, could bear to 
wed with such a man as Squire Errol. He therefore begged her to 
allow him a few moments* conversation, and leading her to an arbour 
close at band, and seating himself opposite her, said — 

" If I ask you one question. Mistress Celia, I trust you may not 
deem noa too bold. I have heard from several persons that you are 
promise^ in marriage to Squire Errol, and knowing him as I do, I 
cannot believe him worthy of you." 

*'Da not say more, I beseech you. For indeed it is true that I 
am to marry him," said Celia, with her eyes fixed on the ground, for 
she could not bear the inquiring look Sii" Charles fixed on her. 

" Then I fear something unusual has occurred, for it is hard to 
believe you can consent to such a match ! " cried he. 

** It is of my ov/n free will I do this," replied Celia, dreading he 
would suspect the real cause,'and feeling it was the bitterest part of 
her trial to declare to Sir Charles her seemingly ready acceptance of 
one much his inferior. 

** Then, Mistress Tower, permit me to wish you all happiness," 
said he, rising, and making her a bow, left the arbour, feeling as 
downcast as Celia herself ; yet disbelieving her to be capable of an 
untruth, he was forced to believe her strangely different to what he 
had imagined. 

Poor Celia, left to herself, leant back against the mossy bank, 
and the hot tears rolled down her cheeks, as she watched the retreat- 
ing figure of Sir Charles. For a moment the impulse seized her to 
recall him, and declare the truth to him, for the thought that he 
must think her a false coquette was terrible, but the remembrance 
of her promise tied her tongue, and she let him disappear without a 
word. 

Phyllis, meantime, had taken refuge in her room, where from, 
the window she waited impatiently for the expected sight of Sir 
Char]^ Godwin and Celia returning to the house together. Great, 
then, w^ her surprise when she beheld him alone, and feeling assured 
her kind plan had not led to its intended result, she ran hastily down* 
stairs, and out into the garden, in search of Celia, not heeding Lady 
Tower's pall from the parlour window. Phyllis quickly discovered 
Celia*s retreat, and uttered an exclamation of astonishment at finding 
her in tears, and begged to know the cause. But finding her cousin 
resolved to say nothing j she only hastened her into the house, for it 
was supper- time. 

As the two girls entered the parlour, Celia started with dismay 
at the unlocked for and unwelcome sight of Squire Errol, who stood 
awaiting her. She submitted to his salute with a feeling of shame, 
as Sir Charles was observing her every movement, and with 
silence took her place opposite him, while Owen Errol occupied the 
seat next to her. It was with indifference she heard him allude 
to his journey and visit to London j but she was forced to accept 
.with a smile, the dainty fan of white feathers he had brought her. 
And it was Phyllis who loudly praised its elegance, while George 
looked on, and resolved to procure one similar, or vastly superiori to 
offer to his cousin. 



After supper. Lady Tower, determined that Celia should show 
some marked attention to Squire Errol, desired her to ask him if she 
should perform on the spinnet } and he, flattered by her unusual 
desire to please him, besought her to favour them with some jangling 
air, or sprightly gavotte then in mode. She complied, and on finish- 
ing her performance, his thanks and compliments were so profuse, 
that Phyllis, glad to create a diversion in Celia's favour, seated her- 
self, and pulling off her long lace mits, asked George what song 
would he like her to sing, for she and George were both good 
singers, and she preferred his taste to any other. 

'*You know well, Phyllis, my favourite song — ^though all you 
sing is charming. But let us have ' Love's Enterprise,' 'tis a sweet 
air, and the words are to my mind." 

Phyllis, without any hesitation, began the old ballad, and sang 
as follows : — 

LOVE'S ENTERPRISE. 



Over the mountains 

And over the waves, 
Under the fountains 

And under the graves. 
Under floods that are deepest — 

Which Neptune obey, 
Over rocks which are steepest — 

Love will find out the way. 

Where there is no place 

For the glowworm to lie, 
Where there is no space 

For receipt of a fly ; 
Where the midge dares not venture, 

I-est herself she fast lay ; 
If Love come, he will enter 

And find out the way. 

You may esteem him 

A child for his might ; 
Or you may deem him 

A coward from his flight ; 
But if she whom Love doth honour 

Be concealed from the day, 
Set a thousand guards upon her, 

Love will find out the way. 

Some think to lose him 
By having him confined ; 

And some do suppose him, 
Poor heart 1 to be blind ; 



But if ne'er so close you wall him. 
Do the best that you may. 

Blind Lore, if so you call him, 
Will find out the ws^. 

You may train the eagle 

To stoop to your fist ; 
Or you may inveigle 

The phcenix of the east ; 
The lioness you may move her. 

To give o*er her prey. 
But you'll ne'er stop a lover. 

He will find out the way. 

If the earth should part him. 

He would gallop it o*er ; 
If the seks should enthwart him. 

He would swim to the shore. 
Should his love become a swallow, 

Through the air to stray, 
Ix>ve will lend wings to follow. 

And will find out the way. 

There is no striving 

To cross his intent. 
There is no contriving 

His plots to prevent ; 
But if once the message greet him, 

That his true love doth stay, 
If death should come and meet him. 

Love will find out the v^y. 



'^ Charming,. upon my word ! '* cried Owen Errol, who had not 
paid the least attention to the song, but had conversed with Celia in 
ail audible voice, much to her annoyance, for she enjoyed listening to 
Phyllis's clear voice. 

" Yes, indeed it is as you say, charming," repeated Sir Charles ; 
'' but if you are not too fatigued. Mistress Carew, would you give us 
the pleasure of hearing you sing this sweet old song," and he took 
from the pile of music the little square printed book, containing 
the song written by William Hunnis> nearly two hundred years 
before. 

'• What, this, * Fair and False ! ' Truly, Sir Charles, you pay me 
a cotiipliment by choosing such a sad strain. But the ai s a sweet 
one, and well suited to the words." 

And she sang with a plaintive voice, which came strangely from 
so bright and gay a maiden : — 



When first mine eyes did view and mark 
Thy beauty fair, for to behold, 

And when mine ears *gan first to hark 
The pleasant words that thou me told, 

I would as then I had been free 

From ears to hear or eyes to see. 

And when in mind I did consent 
To follow thus my fancy's will ; 

And when my heart did first relent 
To taste such bait, myself to spill. 



1 would my heart had been as thine, 
Or else thy heart as soft as mine. 

O flatterer false I thou traitor bom. 
What mischief more might thou devise. 

Than thy dear friend to have in scorn, 
And him to wound in sundry wise ; 

Which still a friend pretends to be. 

And art not so by proof, I see ? 

Fie, fie upon such treachery. 



Celia knowing the song well, and feeling that each word con- 
v^ed a hidden reproach to her^ from Sir Charles Godwin, quietly 
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slipped behind the window hangings of stamped velvet, and seated 
herself on the broad window seat. 

The cool night air came pleasantly through the wide open 
window, and Celia, leaning her face on her two hands, gazed oat 
into the moonlit garden. The sweet night stocks growing beneath 
the window, filled the soft air with their fragrance, as did the cle- 
matis, which climbed among the jessamine, growing up the old stone 
wall. The moon shone bright and clear in the cloudless sky, and 
the silence of the summer night was only broken by the distant 
note of the nightingale, or the hum of some passing night-insect. 

The concluding words of Ph)'Ilis' song reached her ear, and the 
buzz of applause from all recalled her thoughts to the. motive she 
believed had induced Sir Charles to ask for that particular song. The 
tears rose to her eyes at the thought that he, of all people, should 
believe her capable of falseness. 

" He cannot surely think I am happy,** she said to herself* " Oh, 
why am I chosen to give up all that could make me happy for the 
brother I can scarce remember ? And yet many a girl envies me ! 
for all but me think Squire Errol a fine match, if I could only see 
something a little good in him, how much easier would be my lot ! " 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the curtain being pulled aside, 
and Owen Errol entered the recess, and asked why she did not sing, 
and show her voice was full as fine as her cousin's. 

•* I fear my voice would prove far worse thanPhyllis*s, were I to 
sing to-night, for my head aches sadly," replied Celia, feeling she 
should choke if called upon to sing one note. 

'* I fear my return from London hath somewhat to do with your 
headache. I did look for a more kind welcome, but I received none 
from you. Nay, you showed plainly you did not so soon desire my 
return," answered he, with a tone in his voice that made Celia say 
quickly, 

"Indeed, I do not mean I suffer always when you are present. 
It was but the music and the heat gave me a sudden pain." 

*' Let us then stay here, and you will quickly recover," said he, 
seating himself beside her. *' I have news to deliver to you. Your 
mother hath consented to leave this for London. It was my desire, 
as I have much business to fulfil before our marriage, and, therefore, 
if you ate also in London, we shall not be separated." 

Celia involuntarily shuddered at the mention of the roariiage, 
which was to take place in the winter, for Squire Errol would not 
listen to her many pleas for deferring it to the next year. 

He saw her shiver, and guessing the cause, asked impatiently, 
*' Do you, then, still hate me ? if so, I will go to your father and tell 
him you no longer consent to the match.'* 

" No, no,** she cried, ** 'twas but the night air made me shiver." 

'* And also. Mistress Celia, I do not desire you any more to meet 
with Sir Charles Godwin in the shady walks. You are betrothed to 
me, not to him, though I know full well 'tis he you love. But he 
cares not for you. And ere the year is out your cousin will be his 
bride.** 

'' Phyllis ! *' cried Celia. 

" Yes, Phyllis Carew. So now you know her fate, as well as 
your own. But do not envy her, when once we are wed, you shall 
love me, I swear. I ever meant you should be mine, from the day 
we met at Pyne Coppice, and you would not speak though I admired 
you far more than your hoyden cousin, with her wild jest. And also 
at the ball, when you so plainly showed your preference to Sir Charles. 
But all your dislike of me was-without avail, I knew my power over 
you, and resolved to wed you. And when you are my wife, your 
cousin, Lady Godwin, with all her fortune, shall not surpass you in 
rich jeA'cls and ^a^ clothing. Come, now, let us return to the 
others." 

** Yes," replied Celia, her mind too occupied with the thoughts of 
Phyllis becoming Sir Charlts*s bride, to heed the earnestness of his 
speech. Still wondering if it would come to pass, she bid farewell to 
the parting guests, and watched with an awakened interest the merry 
manner of Phyllis' adieu to Sir Cl>arles, though she saw with a sigh 



of relief howbis manner was only that of a well.known acquaintance, 
totally different to that of a lover. 



CHAPTER VI. 

One bright morning, a week later, Celia found herself in her father's 
travelling coach, on her way to London, together with her mother 
and Phyllis. The coach was laden with mails and leather trunks, 
while another smaller vehicle followed, carrying the servants and 
more luggage ; and the whole party, including Sir^Hugh and George, 
who rode a few paces ahead, were well armed with pistols and swords, 
as a protection against the numerous robbers, who infested the roads 
and open heaths round London. 

Squire Errol rode at the coach window, and gave Celia no rest, as 
he continually pointed out to her some farm, or ricli meadow in his 
possession. Celia, dreading a rebuke from her mother, dared not 
show her indifference of them, but admired all without feelitig in the 
least interested, while she strained her eyes to catch a last glimpse of 
Tower Court, whose grey stone walls were visible among thfc distant 
trees. 

Sad as her life had been there of late, she loved her hcnie dearly, 
and quitted it with many tears, quickly dried, as Lady ^Tower 
approached* in a turmoil of directions to those of her htmsehold 
journeying with her, and parting commands to those who remained at 
home. 

The first n»ght of their journey was passed at the town of tont- 
ford, where they lay all night at the sign of the " Blue Boar Inn." 
And the next day proceeded on their long journey ; happily the weather 
was fine, and the roads free from the mud, which so frequently 
prevented all traffic on the country roads and highways. On the 
fourth day they arrived in London, and took lodgings over a tailor's 
shop in Holborn. Ph)llis, wild with excitement, gazed down on 
the busy street, and called Celia to admire and wonder at, now some 
pretty fellow in gold laced coat and bearing two watches in the fobs 
of his long Happed waistcoat, or some fine lady, all powder and paint, 
decked with ribbands, gauzes and flowers, not two of which were of 
the same hue. 

Celia looked at all, but felt too weary to take the pleasure Phyllis 
did in the strange sights and gaily attired passers-by, Bui the next 
day, being quite recovered, she and Phyllis accompanied Lady Tower, 
who went to visit a fashionable acquaintance, from whom they hoped 
to receive introductions to the people of society then in town. 

After a long and jolting ride through the ill-paved streets, they 
arrived at the house of my Lady Merton, and were conducted through 
several ante- chamber?, to her reception-room, where they found them- 
selves in the midst of a crowd of gaily-dressed ladies and gentlemen. 

Phyllis and Celia found themselves very countrified among this 
elegant company, though they found the manners of the gentlemen 
very strange and not at all to their liking. For no sooner did these 
two pretty girls, totally different to all others present, and whose fresh 
faces needed no powder or rouge, enter the room, than a dozen eye- 
tubes were levelled at them, and loud remarks on their faces and 
figures were made on all sides. Phyllis bore the scrutiny with a 
haughty air, only holding her head more proudly, when some 
impertinent fop ventured to approach too near 3 but Celia, crimson 
with embarrassment, was afraid to lift her eyes from the ground, and 
was thankful when Lady Tower, having conversed for a few moments 
with the affected, lisping lady of the house, now desired to introduce 
her daughter and niece, and bade them advance for that purpofli^. 

No sooner did Lady Merton catch sight of Phyllis, than Starling 
from the reclining attitude, she had hithtrrto kept, she cried, " Good 
lord ! madam, is this your niece ? What an incomparable figBTfe,and 
what a lovely face. I declare. Sir William, I shall die of eiivy if you 
stare at her so. Present her to me, I beseech you, my lady. I must 
secure her for my next rout, though I protest that I sh*an't appear 
myself, to be neglected by all for this lovely creature." 
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D:acram ow Our Cut-out Paper Pattern. 



NOTICE.— No Irtlar* received after the tenth can be 
unwered In the Joama] of the fbllowint; moath. 

JinicA writo, — I hue uken your JouHul for a jar, 
ud I find It ii vnj uicful to me. I Jun i good deil of 
time to apire, ind intend Co [17 fei the point lice priie. 
Cu there be 1117 Hoaicon biiid uted? [No,] I have 
ray Bnle to tpend on dren, and what I have I muit nuke 
p aa Eu- u poariUe. I wat thinking of commencing to 
mike mpelf a polonaiK of Bolton iheeting, and work- 
ing I border of variegated green Icavet round it and down 
the front, and wearing a dark gieen iilk ikirt under it. 
Of coone it i) for the lumoier, hut 1 want to commence 
it ai\j, and take plenty of time lo it. Do you think it 
would look acylith and pretty? [Yet.] Would you ad - 
file me to aend Co Madame LeCellier for a nice pattern of 
polonai«? [Ycl] Do you think th!t iCyle would lult 
mc ? I am UU, neither very liir nor datb. [Vn.] 



WaabJDK Mat .... 

a bygone tute and faibion, very effective. Write for 
putetm ouly. The price ii exceedingly low. via. :— 
lojd. pet yard, aB inch. Also, a lot of Black Satins, 
fmra IS. 6^. per yard, very cheap. Black and 
raloured Cashmeres, is. 8^. per yard, 4a inch. 

aid's Ctihmetei, is, 11^. pet yard, exquisite 
Patleins free. S. Auerv, 7, High Street, 

B, London, S.W.-[Ai>VT.] 




RULES FOR NEEDLEWORK PRIZES. 
I. Competitors to send in the lace as it is when 
linisbed, vii., unwashed. 

i Compelitora to blitch fiitniy lo the lace a label 
hearing their name and full address, together with 
mm dt flume— the latterlo be used if reference to the 
work should be made in [he JoumaJ. 

J. The w»rk to Ije sent off so as to reach Warwick 
House by Thursday, June 11, 

4. The work to be addressed as follows : — f/ttdU' 
mri DfparimenI, Sylvia's Himr youmal. Messrs. 
Wa«d, Lock, k Co., Warwick House, Salisbtuy 
Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 

5. Three penny stamps lo be sent by each compe- 
titor, to cover the postage o( ihe lace back to the owner. 

6. Ladies who are not Subscribers to Sylvia's 
Hour Journal cannot compete. 

7. TTie names and addresses of successful compe- 
titors to appear in full in our August number. 

DESCiUPnON OF OUR CUT-OUT PAPER 

PATTERN. 
We give for thii month'i Cut-out Pjttem the ihapeof 
a CUld'i Summer Drtn, illuacrated on pp. 139, 140 of the 
Foomal. It it in three piccei. Fig. >. Half ot Front: 
Tig. I. Half of Back j Fig. 3. Sleeve. The front and 
hack of the dteat muit be gachetid at the upper and lower 
oiga for about a quarter of a yaid actosi, and then put 
iuD film handi. The lover edge ihouid tie trimmed wich 
■ kilting aboDt four incha deep, tewn on to the bind, and 
to lude the top of the frilling a biu band can be arranged 
lo IntlDO with a mitred comer in front. The neek 
ibonld be prettily trimmed with lace, lad the ileetea to 
uneapoad. Thia drai can be very prettily made in 
nioUn, trimmed wich Breton lace and coloured tilk 
pb!^ j or in holiand, the biat band of the ikirt and the 
■Icevei and neck embroidered in ciewtli. The liie given 
wiU fit) child of three. 



KATe G. writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will you advju me 
how to have encloted tilkre.maJeP It was made five 
yeati ago, with a long, plain, full tkirt and ahort jacket 
body, Gciing beautifully itill, but very old-^ahnned now-a- 
daya. I want it ftw a beat church dieai fijr ipring and 
_ jj, jj ]j jii^Ij ^ ^■^f^ colour), but do not know 






ly fuhloi 



JounaL Would brown velv^Ceen'or latln do, with bonnet 
to match P [It ii a delightful colour, and very ladylike. 
Take all the breadcha apart, chooie one of our Faihion 
Engravingi in which two material! form * dren, and 
model youca upon it wich brown velveteen. Make the 
bonnet of the rilk \ yon will have many [ucce* from the 
gorea. Add lufticient velveteen v> the bnquei Co make the 
bodice bihlonably long, I can confidently recommend 
the "CarlKMi'i Patent Binder Cocaet," advertiicd thia 
month, having tried them and many other kinda of 
coTKt, but thete alone ^ve the much-deiired uipport to a 
figure rather " inclined to embonpoint"] 



faahianable ? [Equally faibtonaUe.] What would be the 
hot trimming lor a black cloth jackets [Braid or thick 
ailk.J It the pattern ginn in thii month'i Journal a auilable 
one for cloth without the bottom trimminga ? [Scarcely.] 

RoiiK W. wrilei,— Will a black ladn, trimmed with 
cream roaet and a black tip, look too particular for tpring 
wtarP [No. Why thouid it?J Will bacitce or wiihlng 
aaltcenbewornfordcetiei Chiiiummer? [Yea.] And ii 
the Princett ahape the beat for thc« maCetiali? [No. 
Basque bodice and Ublier.] Would the beau-ideal em- 
brajdery look too contpicuoui to trim chem wich P [Not at 
all. Embroidery ii a taihionable trimming tor walking 
dreaaei.] Will coloured polonaiiei be worn over black 
akirti, nich as grey beige ? [Yea; buC only neucral colonn 
or very pale ihadei.^ It aadn ibr dreiaet or trimming 
getting rather demode ? I am aony it it, it it id bright and 
pretty, [It it Kill very bihiooiMe.] I have a bhuk 
Fiench merino dn», trimmed with cnpc, alio a jacket to 
match. Would veUitccn do to replace the crape ? [Yea, 
or lilk or aadn.] Would a bright blue lUk, mixed with a 
dark ahade of velveteen, look too old-faahioned for a dreis 
thliaummer? [Bright blue it quite out of faihion now.] 

KATHtutt EuiAiiTH writeg,^-Can any corteapondent 
inform me what iathe preciie nature of the powden uied foe 
perforated pattema F Alto the proceii of bleaching or 
cleaning hand-worked lace, ao aa to make it look salt doea 
in thopt P Where could 1 get my deiigna coloured natur- 
ally Id water palnti, on the men reaionible teimaP [If 
you will aend me your name and addreaa, I think I can 
pracine Che December number for you. What are the 



itampa fiirP] 
WiLn !»¥ 



—Dear Sylvi^ I am gmng to have 
new curtaina in my Mdroom, and I want tomething that 
will with. I prefii white, and a aofi material that will 
drape welL Will you kindly adviae me a) to what material 
will be beatP I thouid like to work them in ctewela. 
Should I work on the curtaini, or on bandiofthemiCerlalP 
What flowen will look bcttf I ahould like pink, and an 
easy paicein, [Try hoUand iheeting for the curtains. 
Embrtuder them with apple- hi aw>mi. 






Your lait q 



• for the Houie- 
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keeper's Room, and ahould have been ' 
PV"-] . , , 

PaiiiY. — I could not poetibly improve UjX>n your 
auggeitjoni. They are all good. 

AxNA wtitea — Dear Sylvia, I like your Joumil very 
much, and find it a very useful book. Alu I got your book 
•' How to Dren WeU on a Shilling a Day," and chink it a 
very uieflil book. A Young Wif^ aika which way to cue 
wriitbandi for a ahlrC. I think the will find to make the 
aelvige the width the beat way, *i I chink ahe will find it 
very difficult to draw a thread the other way. 

A CoaaiiroMDinTwhogiveino»M dt plumi mnat, — 
I ahould be much obliged if you will tell me if you chink 
whin iilk acockingi will dye navy blue, and would you 
advise me to have mine done, lo wear in the lummerP 
[1 have no doubt they will, but I do not know if dyed 
acockingi will be pleaiinC to wear.] Can you Cell me where 
I can get a book with inaCructioni for making crochet 
ahiwli and under.peicicaatip The Goubaud Crochet 
Book gives thete intcructiona. Price, 11. ad., pan-free, of 
Meiart, Ward, Lock, it Tyler, Warwick Haute, Saliibury 
Square, Fleet ScreeC.] 1 have a navy blue aatiecn dreai, 
trimmed wich embroidery. Would you adviie me to take 
It olf and have it trimmed with a Utile caidinal latteen, aa 
I am tired of the embroideiyP [It it qnice a quettion tor 
your own dediion.] Can I nte a grey figured Jipaneae iilk 
wich black caihmere, Co make a dreaP [Yea, if you mike 
the grey the over-dreia.] I have got tEoie Conibinatian 
Gaimenti made, I wrote to you about, and like them very 

Alfha. — The plainest iCyle it the moit luitable fbr 
confirmation dr it a et . White Caahmere, French merino, 
lama, mnilin, or baciite, made Princett. Madame Le- 
telliei will npply the capi for 4s. each { more if dimmed 
with lace. The pattern would coat fid., made np. A 
flat pattern would be uaeleia in this caie. 

CoutjHs, Asthma, BRONcams.— Medical Tesli- BiADTiFnt. Peakut Tbrth and Praobant 

mony states thai no other medicine Is so eaediul io the BrbatH, — Humb's AnTISRPTIC Tooth Powobr, 

cure of these dangerous maladies as Keatirg's Coijoh cleanses and beautifies the Teeth, purifies and sweetens 

LozENCES. One Lozenge atone gives relief, one or two the breath, and possesses ipecial virtue in prevantingand 

at bed time ensures rest. Sold by all Chemists, in Ixucei, airescing decay. Sent for is. ad. Stamps or P.O.O., 

at IL i^. and as. 9d. They contain no opium or pre- only by the Proprietor, Mr. HUHE, Dentlat. lOo, Votlb 

paradon thereof.— (ADTT.] (Cnet, Cheetham, Manchester.— [Ad vrj 

1% 



GiitiwooD writes, — Are mob-cap« worn by liagle 
young ladiei' Would a velvet dolman cut into a jackecP 
Could you, in one of your nnmbeti, gire a pattern of an 
elbow-ilceve p [Yet. -Do not have it dyed unlets it ii 
realty toiled. I never recommend dyeing for silkt, nnlcM 
they are of very eicelleni: quality. No; there would not 
be tufKcient to mike the ileevei. We may do 10. If you 
write again, kindly leave ipace for tepliei.] 

Ethil wricei,-Dear Syl.ia, Would you kindly tell 
me if llghC'ColouTcd cloth jackets wtU tcill be ftihionable 
this ipring } [Yea.] Will the Utile capei like the dren 
be worn again P [Yet.] What maCeriala will we need 
for waahing drcstea p [Cambric, ntteen, bacitte, and, 
newat of all, cretonne ; alto thick white mutlin.] 
Will flowen or foathera on the bonneta be the more 
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C. H. C. — Think yon much for th« pretty uid. Your 
•uigctdoo » to the gnj lilk ii cicelleni, but you muit 
hale ba«i of the vtlvtc down the Iront. Line ihem with 
■nuslin and (hen they will keep in condition, I ihould 
MJTiieroii to canieit the brown lilk into atkintaweir 
under a browo or cream- coloured poloaaiec of any miteriil. 

MiHA. — [Cut the jacket ai lung ai you cin, ind theo 
add on black iiir at deep a yon can afTord it.] How lOon 
may I wear lecond mourning for my fither, who died on 
or Febiuiry, itySP and ii it wrong to wea 
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_i dijcipleof the bidly-needed , 

and long tor the time when we poor women may be per- 
mitted to wear looie clothing about the wiiit, and not 
hive our wretched fnmei diitoited, dliligured, and distued 
by^ ihii horrible conet lyitem which ii lo defoiming and 
injurioui lo health and comfort. The Combination Gar- 
ment, baique bodice, and PiintCH lohe are a marked 
improTemcnC on former itylei j and 1 think if only lomc - 
of your leniibte tubictibtit could be preiailed upon to ferm 
a lotl of lociely for the inidy of hialth and comfort, h 
well ■■ appearance in the clothing of our lei, othen might 
be induced (o follow their wiK eiimple, and at the old 
adage tflli us, "Small beginning! mike great endings," 
there't no knowing whit beneficial leiulti might accrue 
from it, and the moiemenC be a blexiug to generation! to 
come. We are told, moreoTer, that " Union it itiength. " 
[I have communicated with Madame LetcUier on the 
■ubfcct of the btacei, and hope you have heard from her. 
Your tall boy i> almott too old fiu bloutet. They will grow 
nil, theie boyi, It'i i way they have ! Have you read 
"Dre.1, Health and Beauty f] 

Annitta. — Gentlemen, at a rule, do not ute njghc- 
dreit bagi. I did not know that it wai cuitomaty to darken 
diawiog-roomi. In very hot weather, they are kept rather 
dirk to exclude the heit. 1 know of no etpedal diawing- 
loom tcent. Bedroom windowi are improved by drapery 
of dimity or cretonne. 

M. H. S. P.— Mike the liik Into a ihort walking- 
ikin, trimmed with the narrow kilting, and buy tome 
tunote tilk, or other cream-coluuied mauriat, to wear with 
it at a polonilic. Cream colour will tuit you. 

-They will be worn. Yik lace i 
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down the front with imill blick nlk button^ Co you think 
itwouldbebetterwithoutthepocketi? [I undentind what 
you mean. The lide-piecn ire evidently cut badly, and 
will never lie welL Tight-fitting jicketi are now worn, 
but if you want to alter youn to that ihipe, you hid belter 
unpick all the leami eicept thoae on the ihoulder, and lay 
» good piper pattern on each j alherwiie you will never 
minige it.] If Edith Ked Hill will get the ■' Illuitrated 
QMta Almaoick," for 1879, she will find the inttrottioni 
for I knitted wool pctdcoal, which she wants. I would 

illuitrated, and [he will be able to undentind how lo 
make it. 

Maaii. — Scarf of ci$hmere, edged with (ilk fringe. 
A yard and a half of narrow width will be luflicient. 
Blick itraw hat, trimmed with velvet ind liik. 

Emily Annii. — The tablicn you describe are now worn 
again. I do not think it likely that white muilin bodicei 
will be worn with coloured ikitla this summer; but every- 
thing it poaible with fashion. 

Tiein L1Z1U. — See illuitiation, p. E4, March num- 

Ohi wMoWiiHia TO KMOw.—Shot silksarc worn igiin 
now. Do not have youri dyed. It ii too thin, ind hu, 
indeed, all the ippearince'of having been already dyed. It 
will make up nicely tn'conjunclion with a dark navy 

Caiiik Fkost. — I with I could help you and your 
friend, but (here ■■ no iile for crochet, and the pay for 
plain needlework i> very low indeed. 



tunic and jacket will do as they are, with the addition of 
velvet tleevei. Black cithmere goei veiy well with black 

li any 

iruiK iwo tocKi at ine same time, on one - ' 

es? 

NoiUAH writes — Dear Sylvia, 1 ihould feel to much 
obliged if you would give me your advice respecting a jacket 
1 have. It ii made of the sime mateiial as my dreii, dark 
grey beige, md lined with grey thirling ; but the side-piecet 
at the back do notfit, and I want lo alter it, if you will kindly 
tell me how. 1 am afraid I cannot eipUin, 10 1 will illoi- 
trate the ^ult to the best of my ability. It slips up in tome 
way. I tried lead weif ha at the bottom, but thai did no 
good. Aretighl-iitiingjacketiruhioDablef and do you think 
it would be better taken in and made tight* It it fattened 

Lavinia's Roman and Chinese Unbreakable Pearl 
Trinkeli for Wedding and Soirees, look like teal pearis. 
Roman necklace 8s. 1 Chioeie, twelve rows^ ditto, los. ; 
with tassels, 139. 6d. ; negligdes, las. ; earrmgs, as. and 
as. 6d. ; bracelets, 5s, each ; crosses, as, ; pendants, 
IS. 6d. Lavinia tnake5 real rock-coral crosses, very strone 
and greatly admired ; fashionable rock and seed cor^ 
csurings. massive, or tight tassel pallem ; elegant fesiooa 
necklacea in five rows ; very pnjiw children's necklets 
Isltfa cross attached to centre ; in^nts' shoulder-knols, 
two qualities ; in&nts' hantlsome necklets, to match bett 
■bcmlder-kaols ; handsome massive bracelets, with two 
tassels on each ; same pattern without tassels, less eipen- 
sive ; chain palleni, Co pass twice round the wiist, all 
with good snaps. Also, most beauliful brooches of 
rock and round coral, wilh loops and tassels, all post 
free. Lavinia has some real German onyi, which she 
is enabled to offer much under price ; necldaces, crosses, 
eanings, brooches, pendant bracelets. Lavinia will pack 
carefully, and prepay carriage of parcels over £3 to any 
pnrt of India. Lavinia's price llM, suitable for gifts. — 
Coral 1 UossiTe eanings, 3t. 41!. ) tassel ditto, 41. ; feitoon 
Decklacea, gs. ; children's necklets, 5s. 6d. ; infonta^ ditto, 
5a. 6d, ; ihould«r-knots. pair. as. fid. 1 ditto, 40. 6d. ; 
taisel bracelets, pair, ic«. 6d. ; ditto, Ss. ; ditto, 5B. fid. ; 
brooches. los. 6± ; coral crosses, 19. fid. Onyi : 
Onyx stone bracelets, 5s. 6d. each ; neclilace with cross, 
los. fid. each ; ditto with 5 elaborale pendants, 16s. ; 
ditto with 4 pear-shaped pendants, las. 6d. ; eartingn 

£. ; brooches 8s. ; btaeeleu, 35. fid. eadi ; crosses, as. ; 
Ito, as. fid. ; red_ ditto, 39. fid. ; imajl dttto, is. ; 
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teas laaht now, the more 
rei require more embellith- 
r pale blue or ciroubier, 
you must hive bowi of the 
sleeves. Same miterial ai 
drest for the tunic. 

WoaiiASKST.- Crash ii the name of the material. 
The price it from 4d. a yard. Mr. Francis, 16, Haowiy 
Street, Oxford Stiett, luppliei every variety of it. 

CLAat. — Walhing-dren. Brown catbmere,ofagolden 



Ivy Bmdci.— The Princeit dten and buque bodice ut 
about equally fathioiuble. 

Will any correipondenE kindly inform Dita what 
haght a three-fold icRen ought to be, and what width 
the fbid) P Alio, how many patent hingsi ut teqairtdi 
'Thi Sktim write— Dear Sylvia, Our lister hu taken 
your Journal for the lait year. We like it very much, and 
It it a great help to ua, at we have to mike out own 
diestes, for we live almoMinthe ctntreof the CapeColany. 
Your Princeti dieu pinetn, which accompanied a foinitr 
number, hat been very useliil to us. We intend shortly 
to travel for about nine monlht in England and the 
Continent, so want your advice as to what dresses we will 
trijLiire, and where we coold pt them made at a moderate 
cost? [Madame Lettllier, 40, Taviitock Stiett, Coveni 
Garden, maket dretiet at moderate cbaigei. You will find 
serge the moat uiefiil mateiial for travelling-dreitci. Beige 
il another uietiil fabric tuitable for summer wear. I 
also idviie a " Sempre Sccco " witerproof cloak, felt 
hati,'wilhout fealhen, for ipring and autumn, and diik 
straw, without Icathen, for tummer.] As we hope la 
visit aome fileadt, and the vaiiout places of amuiement, 
will we not re^ulie some evening dretiei? If H, what 
would you advise ui to get ? [A black lilk it invaluable 
under these ciicumsiancei, or even a tilk ikirt with grena- 
dine polonaise. You will not be expected to carry ■ 
variety of evening drettet about with you.] 

Maait will thank Sylvia to give her a little advice 
concerning the making ind colour of two cimbiic dtcna. 
Mirie being fiir, tilt, very itout, and married, docs not 
think a ihort cotlume tuitable; at the aame time, she 
would like a skirt with tome trimming or arrangement to 
give an appearance of fiilneia to it, and that could eiiity be 
ironed. Marie being onlya curale'i wife, with numerous 
olive-bianchet, is detiioui of making her drenea now, 
ready (br the summer, and they will be required for daily 
vrear until the evening. [Marie, being itout, thould 
choote the cambric of dark coloun^ such at navy blue and 
dark brown. If Maiie will trim the franc hrtidchi with 
small iiill^ and let the side breadths be rather Ibller than 
aiual, ihe wll find chat thia amngemenC will give a How 
to the skiit which will gmtly take away from her appa- 
rent ttoutneti.} Would Sylvia also recommend her what 
to make or puicbase fur outof-door wi 
suitable for wearing with cambric and mui! 
that will look well on a matronly figure of ihitcy, and not 
very expensive? [A fichu of lau at of cathmeie, 
trimmed prettily with fringe.] If not tretpatsing on 
Sytvii't time and patience too much, what would the 
recommend for ouldooi wear in tummer for a Lttle glil 
of four— merino, lerge, or bolland I and if a washing 
material, how made? [Serge and holtand are the two 
best matcriab for children. For itytet of niaking, I mun 
refer you to our engtavingt.] What style of bodice bett 
tuilt married lidiei inclined lo embonpoint? [Batque 
bodice.] 

LANniaii thanks your correspondent, Godiva Thane, 
for the information to kindly and explicitly given r aip e ct ing 
the making of cloth rugt in your December numbei. 
LandKCr will be quue able to proceed mth one now, with- 
out troubling Godiva Thane to tend a pattern. 

SMOWDaor.- A fiece of waihing tillc with the edget 
fringed out would be nice. If too eipentive, try trcConne 
of pale coloun. Madame LeCellier will supply the pattern 
if you will tend to het at 40, Taviitock Street, Covent 

Maiiahhi M. — You cannot do better than get Signor 
Randegger't book, '* Singing," juit published by Novello) 
Ewer Ic Co., Bernen Street, W. It is not at all difHcalt 
CO embroider in cieweli. The work geta on very quickly. 
Do some daiiiet. You can wear this on a black dreit. 

E. A. F.— -Braiding ii very fashionable. Li^ht doth 
jicketi are the moit bhionable. Scone colour braided with 



thawl? 

CuCEt 

February, 



Flowii having teen in Sylvia's PotCicript for 
a very good account of Jevon'i wooli, alto hit 
(Nabob) lent for patleroii the ii delighted 
with ihem, and would like to commence a ihawl at once, 
if Sylvia, whoieemt alwiyt moM aniiout to lend a helping 
hand, would tell her how ihe knitted the tie ihe ipeaki of 
hiving done to lucceufiilly, [Plain knitting. In roin, 
wich large wooden needlei, halfan inch in circumference. 
The knitting muit be lao«e,iiiteen idtchet in a row.] 

Th« certain curb ton Worms in Children is 
"KiATiNti's Work Tablets," very pleasant to Ihe 
taste, so mild in action that the youneesi Infant can take 
Ibem. Price is, i^d, at all Ch«i)iists.--H;AoVT.] 



lai — tomethint 



MlIAKDA LlCIAI. Vet. 

FLoaay,- Yei. 

Zoi. — Dark green terge it . 



t lutcable for an evening 

A VouKO Matiom. — The trimming you tuggeiC ii not 
at all oU-laihioned. Try the Beau Ideal Embroideiy. 

NAaciisui. — LcC the fronC, ^m the iicck to the Act, 
coniiit of pchered brown velreCien of a dark ihadc. 
Then make up the blue ulk for the rest in ordinarv 
Priocen tcyle. Do noc trim the £iwn cilhmerc with black 
velvet. That it an old-faihioned iCyle now. Trim it 
wich fewn ulk. 



and beauiifiilly fine at 8 

Gents' Hem-idlohed, now so fasfiionabln, at 1 r- 

dosen, ate aboon indeed."— Ci'/t Pro*. SamplM poM 
free.— Robin GOK & Clkavex. bv AppoialmoDt to ibt 
Queen, Belfast.— {Ad vr.] 
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FftiA.'-Sflid for patterns to Mesiri. Burton Si Co., 
WelliigtoD, Somenef. You can then choocc a colour that 
sohs yen. Black Ttlvet b worn all the year round now. 

A Faimir's Wirs writes, — Can anyone tell me how to 
Jcnit ^ble knees in children's stockings, or of a book 
with directions ? One of your readers (1 forget the name) 
will find flour of zinc, tied in a muslin bag, an cicellent 
powder fat dosdng babies. I find your Journal invaluable 
in letting me know how to dress my children, do things 
Dp, Ac. Living in the country, as I do, it is something to 
look forward to every month. 

CiNDiiBLLA writes, — Dear Sylvia, Can any of your 
corrtipondents tell me the best way to clean gentlemen's 
stiff* frit hats r 

LiNMB. — Yes, thoroughly. The face of the Louis 
VelNteen will not rub out, however hard the wear. It is 
iiDposiiblc to distinguish it from vclvetata guinu to thirty 
siulliji|t per yard. It is specially suitable for dinner dresses 
or costumes. 

BxpBaiBMTiA writes, — Dear Sylv'ia, In justice to my 

oivn set, I should like you to insert this. Not being 

udified with ny dressnMker, I was determined to make 

s costume for myself, by the aid of your beautihiUy simple 

pitlems. I made a Princess dress and long jacket, and 

smsU close-fitting hat of best velveteen. To my astonish - 

meat, when completed, it only took twelve yards. I am 

fiwe feet finir inches in height, and very stout. I had 

jacktt snd hat trimmed with a good fur, quattcr deep. 

It fits me beautifully, and my dressmaker guessed it took 

twenty- five yards, and would scarcely believe me when I 

told her. I had a dinner dress made in the spring of last 

year, of grenadine, and it took thirty-two yards. I do 

not ssy the material is misappropriated, but I do say it is 

shamefiilly cut to waste. Before my marriage, I had fre* 

qoently obscrrcd my mothei^s maid, in cutting drosses^ 

leave a margin on both sides — say about six inches. When 

1 bave called my mother's attention to the ftct, her answer 

was invariably, '*Don*t say anything to her, she is such a 

lovely fit.*' Don't you think it is absurd, Sylvia, for a 

ladv to be a maityr to maidi and dressmakers f 

Would Sylvia please answer Gerty a few questions in 

tbe next month of her very useful Journal ? I have Mven 

yards of material (pattern enclosed), twenty-eight inches 

wide^ and as it is not enough to nuike a Princess rwbe for 

my daoghtcr,* fourteen years old, five feet six inches, 

very thin, and very fair complexion, do you think it 

would look nice with a deep kilt of the same material at 

tbe edge, and a black or dark brown velveteen plastron In 

the Breton style down the front, with a yoke at the back ; 

or would it look best without the yoke ^ [The plastron 

will look very nice In dark brown velveteen. The dress 

will be better ^without the yoke, but a nice velveteen collar, 

cot deep at the bock, will be a great improvement.] 

Also, could she wear a brown straw hat, trimmed with 

brown silk, and a white feather with it ? [Yes ) but I 

think a cream-coloured feather would harmonize better 

tban white with the two browns.] Are killings likely 

to be worn thk spring ? If not, how will tlurts be trimmed 

St the boCtom ? [Kilt pleats are more fiishionable than 

ever this spring. Scarcely any walking dresets arc made 

withowt them.] 

KoBOLO wvites, — Dear Sylvia, Cowld any correspondent 
farrish me with any information about fi«t-work ? what 
taets and materials necessary, their cost, etc. } Also, can 
the pattern given for January be made up in any ma- 
terial dififierent from the dress ? It is Intended to be worn 
without sleeves. Could they be inserted ? [It can be 
nude in any material. The sleeve is the evdinary coat 
sleeve, as shown in the illustration.] Is there anything 
(harmless) that will really darken the hair ? I have tried 
a moch-advcrtiaed <* restorer," and found it to be the 
** perfection " of disappointment. It not only gave a dried, 
bernt-up appearance to the white hairs, but aetually injured 
the texture, rendering it wiry and dry. [Perhaps some of 
our correspondent! can tell you of a harmless hair-dye.] 

SoLDica's Win writes, — My dear Sylvia, Having by 
accident made your acquaintance, I have become a sincere 
fffiead, and I trust our friendship will long continue. 
Please come to my assistance. I have a pearl grey poplin, 
quite good, which I want to alter to present fashion as a 
dinner dreaa. It has a plain long skirt, with only side^ 
widths slightly gored ; a short round bodice, now much 
too small, and a belt wkh sash ends. [I should advise you 
to buy about a yard and a half of good pearl-grey velvet 
(your drew is quite worth it), and make a simulated waist* 
eoat of the popUn, fiistening with silver buttons (imiution, 
IS. per dosen) down the £ont of the bodice. This will 
let it Gist sufficiently for you. Then add on the rest of the 
bodice in the velvet, making a Louis XV. casaque of it — • 
■ very fiMhioiubk style juit now. Your poplin sleeves will 

Cream Unshrinkable Flannel, Oatmeal Clotbi, 
Striped Calicoes, Ivory Basketine, and other novelties, 
for dresses, z stamp for patterns. C. Williamson, 91, 
Edgware Road, or Leighton Buizard.— [Advt.] 



probably make elbow sleeves, with a frill of poplin, lined 
with velvet, and pulBngs of lisse underneath. The skirt 
must be gored to suit the present style,] I have nearly six 
yards, double width, of black Japanese eilk, and the same 
of sky*blue. How can I uulixe them ? [See our last rule 
for this department.] Will paniers soon be generally 
worn J and how are they made ? [At present, paniers are 
worn only in the evening, but they will probably become 
general after a while. We give an illustration this month 
of a dress with paniers.] On what materials are the newest 
antimaausars worked in crewels, and where can good paper 
designs be bought ; and are they sent to choose from, as I 
do not live near London ? [On crash. From Mr. Francis, 
16, Han way Stieet, Oxford Street. He sends designs to be 
chosen from, when a deposit covering their value is re- 
mitted.] 

Miss H. should use soap to keep the down in. I did 
not observe her query before, else I would have answered. 
I have made several of them with goose-down, which 
were thought quite as nice as eider-down, and looked quite 
as well. 

BiE writes, — Dear Sylvia, I have a jacket of diagonal 
cloth, trimmed^ with crape, and wish to do it up this 
spring. I am still in mourning, but not wearing crape 
now. Would braiding and fringe be fashionable ? [Both 
are fashionable.] Or would silk look better ? [Entiiely 
a matter of choice. Send to Mr. Francis, 16, Han way 
Street, for the silk.] 

No Namb writes, — Dear Sylvia, Will you be so kind as 
to explain the phrase " pre-Raphaelite style of diess''? 
[That imitated from the pre-Raphaelite School of Art — 
clinging drapery and dull hues. It would require a long 
article to explain it satisfactorily.] Is there any colour 
vnth which I can trim a brown holland dress? for I think, 
as I am very dark and swarthy, they make me look darker 
still. I have two. Please suggest something pretty and 
ladylike. [Turn them up with laveuse tunics, one in 
Turkey red, the other in peacock blue,' in rather a dark 
shade.] What colour would you adviic a buff-coloured 
satin jean to be dyed ? and with what trimmed ? [A very 
dull dark red, trimmed with same or cream-colour.] I 
have a brown dress, the colour so much worn last summer } 
also a jacket very much the same shade. What bonnet 
could I have for the summer, to go nicely with them ? Will 
straw be worn ? [Cream-colour, approaching maiae, which 
will suit you. I don't think straw bonnets will be much 
worn.] Can you tell me the style'of hats for the summer, 
and whether large or small f [The winter has been so 
prolonged that the spring styles are not decided as yet] 

A Novice — Yes, easily, by undoing the breadths, 
goring them, and sewing them together again. 2. Not at 
all suitable. The fulness would be entirely wrong. Short 
dresses are very fashionable, but the Princess shape is almost 
exclusively reserved for long dresses. 3. Crochet purses 
do net need linmg. Short crochet puises are being used 
again. A Novice is kind enough to explain that the watch- 
guard to which Paddy refers is done with silk braid, with 
the fingers. Sometimes beads are interspersed. It can be 
made round or square, and is very easily executed. 

Olivx. — Otey silk, grey velvet, grey satin, or grey 
cashmere. 

DoRMoust. — It will look remarkably well. The 
colour IS beautiful. 

jANX.-^Trim it with grey silk. 
VioLXT.— There are such numerous materials that you 
will be quite able to choose jodiciemly for yourself. 

Maxianhx writes,^— My sister has a skirt of the eodoacd 
pattern. There are six gores, two plain widths, and she 
has some odd pieces besides. She is £ur, and of medium 
height, thirty years of age, and married. She wishes noe 
to ask you how it would look prettiest to be made afresh ? 
What combination would suit the colour best ? You see 
it is very bright. Would bottle-green silk look well } I 
forgot to say she has the sleeves, same as pattern. [Very 
dark myrtle*grcen would tone it down a little ; but it is, 
as you say, terribly bright] And I was thinking the cut* 
out paper pattern mould enable me to use up a bhick silk 
skirt I have had laying by for some time put, by making 
the paletot of cashmere, and the scarf of silk. But I find 
the pattern is so very short on the shoulder, wanting about 
lour inches to meet the beck seam of my dress. You say 
it is full-siae, and I am twenty-nine years, married, and 
not by any means stout. I thought I would enquire if it 
was quite correct. [Your pattern may, through some error, 
be incorrect. If you think so, send it to Madame Letellier, 
that it may be seen to.] I presume the paletot could be 
worn as a short walking dress. Or ie it only intended to 
wear over another dress f [Latter.] Marianne sends the 



Indies wishing to secure the best makes of French 
corsets at a reasonable price, should send for illustrated 
and descriptive price list of tbe choicest French Corsets 
(Br^veto), post free, by Mrs. R. J. Sellman. Importer, 
S3i King's Road, Sloane Square, London.— [Ad vt.] 



following recipes— To Clean Kip Glovis : Lay them ia 
enough bencoline to cover them, and let them stay all 
night. The next day lay them on several thicknesses of 
old linen, and, with a piece of the fame, rub them gently, 
holding them by the wiists. In lieu of a wooden hand to 
dry them, blow in them, and hang them across a line in the 
open-air, by means of a string passed through the button- 
holes. They can afterwards be laid in a perfumed box. 
To Clxan Black Velvxtiin : Pour two quarts of boiling 
water on a large handful of logwood (a pennyworth will 
last twice), and let it stand half an hour. In the meantime, 
melt some good mottled soap by slicing it and pouring 
boiling water upon it. Then strain the logwood liquor 
into a washing-pan three-parts full of water, not too hot 
Add two tablespoonfuls of the soap liquor, and stir well. 
Now put in the velveteen, and, with a stick, keep moving 
it about for three^uarters of an hour. Take up, and lay 
carefully on clothes horse to drain ; then rinse in clear 
cold water, and hang up to dry. Great caie must be 
taken not to plush the velveteen, and on no account must 
it be wrung. I have successfully cleaned a full dress, and 
other articles in velveteen, in this manner. No dressing 
is required after it is dry. 

Phoxbx Annix writes, — Dear Sylvia, I have a dress like 
the enclosed pattern, it has a very full skirt, plain bodice 
and coat sleeves, do you think I could make it into a 
fashionable dress if I bought some very dark brown and 
mixed with it What material could I have. I do not 
care for velvet, and I do not want to go to a great expense 
with it as it is rather old-fashioned. [On the contrary, the 
colour is most fashionable, a delightful shade of russet, just 
the colour of a laurel leaf in Novamber, but you will find 
it very difficult to get a shade to match it Try for a deep 
golden brown, but be very particular that it harmonises 
with your delightful silk. You would be more likely to 
find it in velveteen than in any other material, but you say 
you do not care for it As plain skirts are worn, could you 
not do without any other material, goring the skirt and 
making a pretty little summer cape out of the extra width ? 
Your tight bodice (if it fits) could be worn with a brown 
belt Belu arc now fashionable again. If ii were mine, 
I would make a short walking dress of it, unng some of 
the unnecessary breadths for a flounce, and manufacturing 
a tiny cape and pretty bonnet out of the gorts. You would 
then have a moat artistic dreu out of what you despise as 
old-fashioned I 

Jersey writes, — I have two daughters, one fifteen and 
the other fourteen ; one is slight and fair, the other dark 
and rather stout. They have dresses of the patterns en- 
closed, which are quite good, but too small. They are 
made with a polonaise trimmed with a fringe, and a deep 
kilting on the skirt Thev are too tight and very short 
walsted. What would Sylvia advise me to do? and how 
should I trim tliem ? I have a large family, and must be 
saving. And what should 3-oa advise me to get to wear 
over their dresses out of doors. [The dresses will look 
very nice if you will make a plastron of brown alpaca to 
go the whole way down the front of the polonaises, set* 
ting very narrow at the waist and widening out below 
ana above it. This will give the extra width required. 
Brown alpaca jackets. No prize is offered for crochet.] 

Pearl has a light brown silk dre^s, plain long skirt, 
and plain bodice, a panier, and belt basque, all trimmed 
with broad bands of black silk piece velvet ; the sleeves 
have cuffis of velvet. The dress is quite new looking, 
having been little worn, but is <]piite old-ftishioned. Would 
it make ap into a trimmed skirt — i.e., tbe velvet bands 
put ap the front on tbe bias, and a long jacket body 
made to it F Will Sylvia give her valuable advice on the 
subject? [The dress should look ver^ well arranged in 
this way. Your second paragraph is really an adver- 
tisement. The charge for inserting such is one penny 
per word.] 

Dora writes, — Can any of yourcorrospondenta kindly 

rve me instructions regarding tbe curing of rabbit skinsF 
have already stretched and dried some, but on account 
of their stifibess (they resemble parchment) I can make 
no use of them. I want them supple and soft, so that 
they may be easily stitched together. 1 shall be ex- 
tremely grateful for any reliable information. 

Amhik saw someone had asked how to cure rabbit 
skins. Annie has cured some in the following way : — 
When quite fresh, tack them on a board sprinkled well 
with pepper. Rub all over. Let tbeni remain for a week, 
when they will be quite dry and open. Make a nice mat 
or rug for a carriage when lined. Has made two. Cut 
the sides even, and sew them together fonr in width. 
Annie likes the journal immensely, and has found the 
patterBB very useful, also tbe Housekeeper's Boon. 

LouiSA.~Imperial Star Braid can be procured fVom 
Mr. Benjamin Francis, 10, Hanway Street, Oxford 
SUeet. 



Cheap Damask Tablb LmcN.-^We are now oAbi^ 
ing a very cheap lot of Real Irish Damask Table Cloths, 
in all sisea, commencing at 4s. xod. each, two yardi 
iquare.—ROBiNSON ft Clkavkr, Linen Manufoctiirers, 

Belfast Samples post free.— IAdvt.] 
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Marian writes, — Dear Sylvia, I want to know if you 
will kindly tell me where I can find a good, stylish dress- 
maker, who will make for me at moderate charges. My 
present one simply frightens me by her bills ; and besides, 
though her bodies and jackets fit well, and her skirts are 
fuxly made, she has no idea how to cut and loop a tunic 
gracefully ; and a pretty tunic is half the difficulty of getting 
a dress to look elegant. She won*t copy any model I 
choose from your Journal j they come home totally dif- 
ferent. [Try Madame Letellier, 40, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. She fits splendidly, and her charge is 
rery moderate.] Would the tunic of the short walking 
costume, No. 28 (February), do for washing dresses i 
[Capitally, I should think, as it is so simple.] 

Fkancis writes, — My dear Sylvia, I have a handsome 
black silk, almost new ; it is very long, untrimmed be- 
hind, the front and side-breadths kilted to the waist, and 
trimmed with black bead trimming. A jacket bodice, 
which is tight. I thought of having a black cashmere 
sleeveless bib polonaise to wear over ir, trimmed with bias 
silk. Will tAey be worn ? What does Sylvia think f 
[I think it is a pity to cover a handsome silk ; otherwise 
cashmere is very Ashionable over silk.] I have also a 
white pique, full skirt, a kilt half a yard wide round 
bottom, tunic like the pattern you gave in summer ; bodice 
not a good fit. I am stout, and dislike myself in white. 
The dress has only been worn twice. Can Sylvia suggest 
anything } [Wear it without the tunic« of which you can 
make a new bodice. Wear bows of dark ribbon down 
the front and on the sleeves. It makes a wonderful 
relief.] I have also holland made in same way, with 
embr<Mdery worked in the holland. I have taken a dis- 
like to light clothing. Would black cambric Princess 
dress, with cape of same, look well for mourning in the 
countrv ? [Very welL Send to Madame Letellier for a 
pair of the children's braces and stocking suspenders in 
one.] 

T. M. N. O.— Make a new bodice (excepting sleeves) 
of the apron belonging to the black silk. Plain skirts are 
now constantly worn, and are very ladylike. I should 
advise the same with the grey or cashmere polonaise of the 
same pretty shade to be worn with it. Black silk jackets 
seem to be the roost fashioiuble now for summer wear, 
handsomely trimmed with French lace. 

Bluk Violkt has forgotten to enclose pattern. If 
B. V. sends it again, will she kindly repeat questions ? 
Joan.— See our last rule for the Work Room. 
£. P. — It will not look well with a dark shade. You 
will have to match it in cashmere. Lengthen the jacket 
with a deep bias band of rilk. 

Hakmbt will thank Sylvia if she will say in the next 
month's Journal whether a pearl edge sewn on to the 
dress trimming will disqualify the work for competition. 
[Preference will be given to those in which the edge b 
worked.] 

Can any correspondent kindly tell Apple-blossom how 
to thread seed cond for baby's sleevelets? 

Fan vrrites, — Will some one kindly give me a little 
advice how to commence netted curtains ? 

S. M.— It will make a very pretty and very fashionable 
polonaise to wear over a black silk. 

Ireland's DAUCHTia writes, — I have a faded dress 
(piece enclosed) ; what colour would you advise me to get 
it dyed for wearing in spring and summer ? [Brown or 
dark myrtle green.] Would the material be suitable for 
making a hat? and if so, how should it be trimmed ? 
[Yes. With cream-coloured silk.- Turn the back of the 
polonaise to the front, cutting it off round the waist, leav^ 
ing enough to lengthen the seams of the bodice, so as to 
make it longer in the waist Then join it on again, and 
wear it with a brown leather belt] In making a dress by 
your December pattern, may I have it really short enough 
lor walking, or must I hold it up ? [Make it the exact 
length for comfortable walking. I find the greatest com- 
fort in this sensible and convenient fashion.] Is the 
jacket given in January intended for house wear, or is it 
worn over a jacket bodice or Princess dress for outdoor 
wear ? [For house wear ; but it will do well for outdoor 
wear in the summer.] If made in satin cloth, should the 
jacket be lined for outdoor wear ? [Yes, if wanted for 
cold weather.] Does the short-costume pattern require a 
pleat across under the arm ? [The necessity for this pleat 
depends entirely on the figure of the intended wearer. You 
will find out, in trying on the dress if you need one or not.] 
What colour and material would you advise for trimming 
a black cashmere dress. [Black rilk, urin, or velvet] 

Will Sylvia kindly oblige Elsie by saying if kiltings 
will be fitthionable during the coming summer? [More so 
than ever.] 

Mas. F. O.— You will find the information you 
require in our advertisement pages. Prices from los. 6d. 
Address Herbert & Son, 148, Cheapside. The Children's 
Braces are sold by Madame Letellier, 40, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. They are really admirable for both 
children and |rown-up people whose carriage is defective. 



Gipsy. — The colour is extremely fashionable just now, 
and will just suit your complexion ; but the figured ma- 
terial, being the lighter, ought to form the over-dress. 
You do not mention the width of the darker material ; 
but could you not, with management, contrive a kilting 
knee-deep, to be Uid on a lining of the same colour ? Then 
convert the skirt of figured material into a basque bodice 
and laveuse tunic. See illustration of short walking dress 
in this month's (April) number. 

Agatha. — You forgot to enclose a pattern. 
No Namx,— Dear Madam, Will you kindly tell me 
what the material I enclose is called ? [Crash.] I have 
two strips of it, two and a half yards in each. I am 
working forget-me-nots in crewels on them. What ma- 
terial would the work look nice on for a summer gown, 
and in what style should I make it ? [Bolton sheeting, of 
the same colour. For style, I must refer you to our Fashion 
Engravings. Write to Mr. Amery, enclosing two penny 
stamps, for patterns.] 

TopsY. — Send yd. in stamps to Mr. Francis, 16, Han- 
way Street, Oxford Street, and he will send you a watch- 
pocket ready traced on crash. There are still a few 
Christmas numbers left, and one can be cent to you on 
receipt of stamps. The price is 6d. j postage 2d. Address 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., Warwick House, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, E.C. I am sure you will like the 
story. 

Can anyone tell Maggie how the ** ice wool " hand- 
kerchiefs are done in crochet* work like little round rings, 
and what size and what sort of crochet-needle is used. We 
can get the wool, but do not know the pretty stitch that 
looks so loose and round, like little rings locked iif each 
other. 

Will any correspondent kindly tell L. O. M. of any 
book containing flowers or patterns (designs) suitable for 
leather work, as she is unable to procure any of the former 
from nature, and is not clever enough to invent any of 
the latter ? 

Enigma. — I knew of no one who had one to lend. 
Send to Madame Letellier for a made-up pattern. 

Amy writes— Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly answer a 
few questions in next month's Journal ? What colour 
will the enclosed dye best ? [It will dye dark green, dark 
blue, dark brown, black, dark claret or dark prune.] 
I have a skirt like it, without any trimming on. Do you 
think, when dyed, it would do to trim a cashmere dress, 
and would you have them both the same colour ? [Yes. 
Certainly the same colour.] I like your Journal very 
much, and look forward eagerly each month for its arrivaL 
I hope I have obeyed the rules. Often find questions 
answered I want to know. 

Cambrian would feel greatly obliged to any one who 
would kindly give her directions for knitting a full-dzed 
gentleman's ribbed knickerbocker stocking, in Scotch 
wheeling, as the directions given for knitting in fingering 
will not do. The one being so much coarser than the 
other, Cambrian finds the same directions do not answer 
for both. 

Chrjstinc writes— Dear Madam,The enclosed pattern 
of flannel is from a piece of four yards length, which I 
have had some years. Would it be suitable for a jacket 
like the one that came with the Journal last spring, if I 
embroidered it in crewels ? [Quite. It is more like cloth 
than flannel, it is so thick and good.] I have never done 
any crewel work, though 1 have done a quantity of ordinary 
ulk embroidery. I have ordered your book of needlework. 
Can I teach myself from it ? [I think you will be quite 
able to do so.] I wish to learn point lace work. Does 
your little book say anything about it ? [No $ but Madame 
Goubaud*s shilling book on point lace gives clear directions. 
It is to be had in return for fourteen sumps, firom Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 

Constance will be so much obliged by Sylvia's advice 
in making up a very good black ulk (13 yards) for useful 
wear, in a style that will last a long time without looking 
old-fashioned. [The Princess style is the safest.] I have 
three yards of black satin. Will that be suflScient to trim 
it with? [Will do excellentiy.] WiU jackets like the 
dress be most fiHhionable for little girls for spring wear ? 
[Yes] 

B. V. T.— Not at all old-fiuhioned. It will make a 
very handsome dress. Madame Letellier, 40, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, supplies the pattern of the Princess 
dress for is. 3d. ; with train, is. 6d. See Housekeeper's 
Room for your other questions. 

QucKY. — You forgot to enclose pattern. If you send 
it, kindly write questions again. 

All the most useful Shapes in Real Irish Linen 
Collars for Children, at 3s. iid. per dozen, for Ladies' 
at 4s. 6d., and for Gents, 4-fold, from 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
9-fold Cufib for Children, 5s. z id. per doxen ; and for 
Ladies and Genis, at 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per dosen. 
Write for Samples, post free, and you will save 50 per 
cent.— Robinson & Cleaver, Belfast.— [Advt.] . 



Stupidb writes,— Dear Sylvia, Can anyone tell me how 
to make the snakes of old postage sumps that one leei ac 
Ancy bazaars ? We are told that they are very easily made. 
I must take this opportunity of thanking you for your verjr 
useful journal. We are a fomily of girls, and do most of 
our work at home, and I can anure you we look eageriy 
for our monthly help, as we call it. 

Donna writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly give me 
a little of your valuable assistance in suggesting what I can 
do with some dresses I have had lying past for a long time, 
having been in mourning for years. I have a black lustre, 
good, but old-fashioned ; skitt, walking length, with three 
cross bands. Upper-skirt rather short in front, lower at 
back. Short jacket body. Could I do anything to make 
it wearable ? [Take off the three cross-hands, and place 
them lengthwise on the skirt at regular intervals, 611ing 
in the spaces with wide kilt pleats, obtained firom the over- 
skirt. With the remainder of it make a short laveuse 
tunic, to come down to the top of the kilts. Sec illoi- 
tration of half- mourning dress.] I have also a Shepherd 
plaid (medium check) walking-skirt, with crost-cut flounce, 
a quarter of a yard deep. What can I do with it ? Would 
it go somehow with the lustre, or would the latter be best 
alone ? [This could be utilised in a simUar way. Study 
the two illustrations of •« Half-mourning Dress,*' given i 
this number, and you will see that it will not be at all a 
difficult task to make your dresses not only wearable, but 
fashionable.] I have a good black velvet jacket, nearly 
tight-fitting, rather narrow in the back, and altog^er 
badly made. I have had it four years, and it is, of course, 
very much shorter than the present style. It has a band 
of ulk, edged both rides with lace. What can I do to 
lengthen it? [Add to the length as much as may be 
necessary, with good black lining. Then place on this 
bands of silk, with lace, umilar to the trimming slready 
on the jacket, so as completely to cover the liningi Two 
would probably be sufficient. A fringe would help to 
lengthen the jacket.] What can I do with a black silk 
walking skirt, pretty good. It has a crow flounce (narrow), 
and three cross-bands bound with satin. How can I make 
it wearable ? Please don't suggest anything extravagant. 
[I don't think I ever do that. In this Instance I certainly 
shall not, for, from your description, the skirt appears to 
be quite ** wearable ** as it is.] 

Rosii writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly advise me 
what skirt to get to wear with several polonaises ? Would 
black velveteen be nice ? and need the Tclveteen be the 
whole length, or only joined to some material a certain 
height ? The polonaises are grey and black, but I think I 
can wear any coloured top with a black skirt. Am I 
right? Would it behest plain, or with a flounce of some 
kind ? [A black rilk skirt is more useful than any other. 
BUck velveteen is also useful and pretty. It is more lady- 
like to have the silk or velveteen throughout the skirt, and 
not joined on to any other material. You are right as to 
coloured polonaises and a black skirt, with the exception of 
a few colours, such as dark- brown, royal blue, and a few 
more. A flounce is an improvement to the skirt. The 
ecru polonaise, of which you send a pattern, wtU do very 
nicely to wear over the daik-brown skirt. Sleeves of the 
brown would be preny. Tuck in the basque, and wear a 
brown leather belt with it.] How wide round the edg^ 
should a short Idlted skirt be ? [About two yards.] And 
is the same material under the kilting? C^^*-] ^'"'^ 
thanks for your kind helpful answers. Month after month, 
in helping me, you help many. 

Maryann. — Send the hats to be cleaned. 
Mauds X.X. — I could not undertake to forward the 
work, but you can advertise undtr t mom-de^plumef and your 
letters can be forwarded. 

Llxwxlltn.— Pale blue, or cardinal, according to your 
complexion, 

Snowdkop.— Do not have it dyed unless it is aoiled. It 
will make up nicely in combination with plain brown rilk. 
Pick the checked silk to pieces, choose a model from our 
£uhion engravings, and then re-arrange it upon the model 
you choose. 

A Fakmxx's Wifb hopes some kind correspondent will 
be able to give her instructions how to make a down quilt, 
having nearly three pounds of down. She cannot make it 
like those sold in the shops, as her machine would not 
quilt anything so cumbrous. 

Spbxdwxll. — Alpaca is the only material that mil do 
well for a polonaise to wear over your alpaca skirt. The 
scarlet flannels seem to me to be in Tery good taste ; and 
that colour in flannel is always recommended by doctors as 
being particularly efficacious in keeping out cold. 

( Ar oonHnuation qf ITorfc-Booai, se* our J>%agnMm Sfk»H), 



Bargains to Ladies.— Washing^ Lawns, afd. per 
yard; Snow Flakes, 4s. 6d., xa yards; Black Vdveteen, 
IS. xi^d.; Black Alpacas, from sfd. per yard; Cash- 
meres, IS. ajd. per yard, fine quali^ ; Grenadines, 
Black, 5s. 9d., 12 yards. Patterns post mn. S. Amest, 
7, High Street, Clapham, London, S.W.— {AdvtJ 
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PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 

The subscriber who is most Euccetsrul wilb our 
Puila in three inoDtbs shall Teceive a, Guinea Book. lo 
ba chosen from the cBtalogue of Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
Mid Ca A Second Priie, to be awnrded to the second 
hatcomHiilOT, wiUbeaHalf-GuiaeaBook; indaTbiid 
Mi^ a n*a Shilling Book. These Piiies will be given 
cfOT Ihne numlhi. < 

la the cue of tie*, difficult puulet will be fives In 
oniet that a dedsloo ma^ be airived at. 

Ute laceeasful competitor must allow ber name and 
iddnsi to be published in the magaiine. 

Answcn to be sent in bf the ^ of each moDth. ad- 
dmed to Sflna, B* aboreln Rule i for "OuiDiawiog;- 

» will be taken of replies received later than 

■eBnd address of the EueSEcr, together with a 
K, or initials, for publicalioD, must be sent in 
aswa, written legibly m lit sam* iMul ej 
ft"- 

"Siib«criber"aiid "Coostant Subscriber" will not 
ba acoqiled a< tama dt flumt. 

AH correct replies recdved in time will be acluiow- 
Icdeed in the JoiimaL 

CompetitoTS must retain their nom dt flmMi, and not 
alter it to aay other. 

PmzE Acrostic— No. I. of First Series, 
AdeUr, 

Another name for iron. 
A cdebraled painter. 



None 



»mi4flu 
-Iheachi 



A famous J 
Atelegraji 


\'& ■ .^„. 


Centrals give the named 




E. CULVBRHOUSB. 


Solution or Prub Pumlb.— No. III. 


Cmiflso/ttv 


nm<^*^.Sk^. 


I. Fiying-pan. 


36. Pinceti. 




37. Scales. 


'i pSir. 


aS. Cullander. 




39. Curry comb. 


c. Shovel 

C Kniltingiwedle. 


30. Curricle. 


3.. Dish, cover. 




3a. Trippet 


b! FTat4ren. 


33. Riddle. 


9. Italian-Iron. 


34. BonneU 


10. crowbar. 


p. Dutch oven. 


II. Coal-box. 


II. Toait'iack. 


37. Skates. 


13. Hand-bell. 


38. Pewter, 


14. Hammer. 


39. Ttay. 


^Saw. 


40. Haslener and Jack. 


16. Naik. 


41. Spurs. 


.7, Plane. 


4a. Hay-rake. 


18. Screws. 


43. Ca3h.boi. 


19. Screw-driver. 


44. Pil«d. 


ao. Cleaver. 


45. Pitch-fork. 


31. Fender. 


46. Mindng-machine. 


ax Gravy-strainer. 


47. Bucket. 


33. Hanging-bar. 


48. Toasting-fork. 


34. Padlock. 


49. Pea-sbellei. 


35. Monkey-wrench. 


SO. Potato-peeler. 



No absolutely correct solutions have been received ; 
tut those sent by Dorcas, Pleine d'Esp£rance, and Gem 

in awarding the piiies. All the others conlaitied replies 
that fell either into the mistake of naming something 
iliat is not sold at an ironmonger's shop, or giving an 
answer that did not suit the question — such, (ix 
inoasce, as "canister," fot No. 30. — "a dog atid a 
haystack." Caul might be taken well enough far 
dog, from ttie Latin, but how could ' ' sier " mean hay- 
lick? 

The solution sent in by I3em approached more 
neaily to being correct than thai received from Pleine 
d*Esp4raDce. The former lady, therafore, is awarded 
the first prize, a guinea book. Her name and address 

Mrs. E. M. Gaskin, 

Chateau Belle As^se, 

Boulaene.sur.Mer . 
The second prise, a half-guinea book, bits to Pleine 
d'Espiranoe, whose name and address are : 
Miss An NIB Walkbb, 

Belgrave Road, 

Dresden. Staffordshire. 
Ponny Dicky. Dorothy, Sybil, and Aiile, having all sent 
in correct sohiiioiu to the liral two puides, I have 
Qucfuiiy gone through the solution* seat by come of 
choe ladica (all have not sent In this month) and finding 



that DtHulhy's contains the greatest number of correct 
replies. The third priie, a five shilling book, is awarded 
to her. Her name and addreii are: 
Mrs, D. C. BiNNiE, 

3, Canonbuiy Park South. N. 

Catalogues of the toolu published by Messrs, Ward, 
Lock & Co., will be forwarded to these ladies that they 
maychoose booki to the value of their prlies. 

This month we give a new acrostic, instead of the 
puizles we have been giving for the last three months. 
I give these up because there has been a certain amount 
of discontent regarding the answers allowed. ' ' Grocers 
in Scotland sell butter and oal-cake," writes one lady. 
But it is impossible (or me to know what is, and what is 
not, sold by the grocers in various parts of the country, 
and for this reason, and some otiiers. I should not 
have admitted any answers differing from those intended 
by the author of the puziles. My reason for admitting 
these was a wish to give fair play to all, and lo leave an 
open field for the exercise of ingenuity. I have, 
however, succeeded only in giving myself an immense 
amount of extra trouble, and in calling down upon 
myself some rather disagieeaUa letters. Sophie writes 
to say I have "shirked" the points teferred 10 in her 
letter, and tells me that (to punish me, I suppose]] she 

"will not again take the Irr-'-'- ' — '■ " 

puules." The "shirliing' 



landad lor tk* WoA^ooai or U* Emhanca 



























though why it is not left to the bakers Ic 
imagine; bnt Sophie must know that Ibis [oumal is 
published in London, wheie oat-cake is a delicacy 
scarcely obtainable. She should not, Iherefore, be so 
indignant that her answer is not received. Suppose 
she had sent in the correct reply, and som^xidy else 
had answered, oat-cake and butter, would Sophie 
consider it bir to admit the less correct reply ? I trow 
not- A correction sent by this lady finds place here, as 
it may be interesting to our readers. 

SOFHIB writes, —Being so very exact with others, I 
am rather surprised to find that you have yourself made 
a slip in your last series of queries- In No. 33, you 
ask, "What did Pope find in Stones?" referring, 
apparently to the famous lines " Sermons in stones, and 
good in everything." This, however, you vrill find in 
Shakespere'i "As you Like it." Acl ii.. Scene i. The 
only limilar rrference made by Pope that I can find is 
to the "Straws in the Amber,'' in bis " Prologue to the 
Satires.'' Such being the case, I don't see how " Sermon 
paper" can be the correct answer to 33. [I am not the 
author of the Priie Puules, and am exact about tbe 
replies in common fairness to those who solve the 
puules correctly.] 

Ahtt-Erih writes,— I should be glad to know if 
the London grocers sell Normandy pippins and 
loaves, for such articles are not amongst those sold 
at a grocer's shop in these parts? [My grocer sells 
Normandy pippins and many other kinds of pre- 
served fruits. We nevcrasserted that^rocersselllaaves.] 
Mac«, though an important article, is omitted in your 

Puzzle should comprise a complete list of everything 
sold by a grocer]. How can Pekoe-tea answo- for 
gingerP Tea is not a spirit, and where is the spice? 
fPekoe-tea (picotee) is allowed as an answer for No. sS, 
''A kind of eamalion." An unlucky printer's error 
allotted it lo No. 39, which It does not suit at all, as 
Anti-Etin is quite right in pointing out,] Pipeclay is not 
pipeclay ? [This rather unintelligible sentence alludes. 1 
suppose, 10 mjr note to Dorothy, in which I said that 
pipeclay would be allowed as an answer to No. 40. the 
correct answer to which is pipeclay. I can't in the least 
account for this myself, and can tmly suppose that I was 
confused by the number of solutions received After 
reading three hundred lists of answers, one's bra ns are 
inclined to tbe condition best described as " cobwebby." 
I must only crave pardon both of Dorothy, whom I have 
so absurdly "allowed" to be in the right when she was 
in the right, and of Anii-Erin. Lest our readers should 
imagine that the above-mentioned " cobweb biness " 
may have interfered with strict justice in the case of the 
last two pussies. I may mention that 1 have carefully 
gone over each solution at least twice, and in many cases 
three times, and. In justice to my " cobwcbbed" Drains, 
I acknowledge that this is a most distressing task. Its 
(liBiculty is one of the reasons that I give up this style 
of puzzle, and another reason is, that it occupies kit) 
large a portion of our space. ] For No. 39, note p^wr 
ii given as a solution, though note is not one of the first 

Leather-make Calico.—Thia famous make for dura, 
bility, has been greatly reduced in price. Send i stamp 
lor paltons. C. Wiixiamboh, 91, Edgware Road, or 
Leighlon Bustard.— {Ad vT.l 



seven letters of theAlphabet. [The first seven letters of 
the Alphabet have been adopted as the names of the 
"notes" in mu^c.1 I think, also, the use of slang 
words is very objectionable, many ladies would be quite 
tumble to solve puules containing them, not twing 
acquaintsl with such words. Candy is an American 
term for sweets : if you were to ask a grocer for candy. 
be would probably inquire If sugar-candy were meant. 
In the Stationer's Shop, pen-holders are omitted : this 
must be an awkward mistake, as Almanacks *r« put in 
twice, ri allowed candy as meaning sugar-candy. A3 
I said before, it was not contemplated that the Puides 
should give complete lists of the contents of the various 
shops, nor is there any reason why the same word sboulrt 

Anstker Correspondent asks for an eiplanalion of 
the first part of No. 37 in the Puzzle about a Suiioner's 
Shop. " The three boys punished by King Agrippa." 
The rhyme is contained in a well-known Nurseiy Book. 
"Struwel Peter," and though Icannei remember all of it. 
I know that these three boys made lun of a blackamoor, 
and that Kinp Agrippa meted out to them the poetical 
justice of seniiing them 

" Into the ink-pot, one, two, three, 
Till they were black as black could be." 
No objection was made to the other answer alluded to 
by this correspondent. The absence of the correct reply, 
ink eraser, disqualified ber solution. 

Aloa wishes to know how knife is one means of 
sharing news. Has Alga never shared a newspaper by 
means of one? I fancy it is rather a common habit at 
brrakfast tables IhroBghout the British Isles, 

I think this disposes of th* objections raised, and, I 
sincerely hope, lo the satisfaction of ioquiiers. 



NOTICE.— No letters received later than the tenth 
day of the month can be answered in the Journal of the 
month following. 

La Reins Bi 
,,_r, you can noi . , 

.nonths after leaving it off you can go 1 
mourning— that is. wear greys, lavenders, black and 
white mixed, and in summer, wbita dresses with 



" E)ealh never lake* one alou, but two. 
Whenever he enters in at a door, 
Under roof of gold or roof of thatch. 
He always leaves it upon the latch. 
And comes again 'eie the year is o'er. 
Never one of a household only 1 
Perhaps it is a mercy of God, 
Lest the dead there under the sod, 
in the land of strangers should be lonely." 
[The lines are from Longfellow's Golden Legend. Th 
magazine is always published on the astb of the month, 
and your not receiving it till the 14th is in no way to be 
attributed to the proprietors or publishers. 3 

Chancing to see In SVLVIA s Journai, an inquiry 
by Jennie for a stamp album, I thought she might 
peifiaps like mine, which is as good as new. I 
not having occasion to commence iL It has places for 
more than 500 stamps, and shall be sent by return of 
post, on receipt of isd. for book, and 3d. lo cover its 
postage there, and to Sylvia. I have also a few foreign 
stamps, if Jennie wants them, tor 3d. Address, Mis* 
R., care of Sylvia. 

LuiE writes— Dear Sylvia, Dorothy Cameton wished 
to know the title and publisher of 

" I've wandered o'er the village. Tom, 
I've sat beneath Ihe tree." 
[The lille is Thirty Years Ago. It is composed by 
Anne Kricker, and published by Robert Cocks A Co., 
6, New Burlington Street, London.] 

PsiMUi-A would be glad if any subscriber could 
tell her of any cure tor woodlice in the greenhouse, as 
ours was infested with them last summer. [The first 
part of Primula's letter panakes ti 



of 
have been glad to 



a advertisement, otherwisi 
it,]. 



Sylvia 



'vEROsfcA woiJd be giad if Sylvia would give her 
opinion on The Lost Tribes of Israel- Also explain a 
little about it to us. [Tbe subject is too long for 
discussion here. Read Mr. Hines book on the 
identification of the ten tribes with the British nations. 
Il is published by Partridge * Co., 9. Paternoster Row. 



ST.— Ivy. moss, and spring Hon-ers, 
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Kat£ G. writes, —When invited to ''Afternoon tea,'* 
it is not necessary to send an answer, is it? " Afternoon 
teas " are only morning calls on a sooial scale, are they? 
At least, so I understand from vour ' ' Hostess and 
Guest " (which I much value). And yet I find that I am 
pronounced '* deficient in the rules of etiquette," by the 
ladies of this small town. I always go unless I send a 
refusaL Please set me right this months if possible, as I 
do not care to appear discourteous. [An answer is 
necessary only when the letters R. S. V. P. appear on 
the inritation.] 

Will some correspondent kindly tell Buie if the zither 
is an expensive instrument to purchase, and also if it 
Would be possible for her to learn to play it without 
instruction. Buie lives in a small town in the west of 
England, and therefore has not often an opportunity of 
seeing new things. She has taken Sylvia's Journal since 
last June, and likes it immensely. By its aid she has 
begun to make her own dresses, and, thanks to Sylvia, 
succeeds tolerably. Also, does Sylvia think a Greek 
dress would look peculiar for out-door wear ? [It is not 
very dissimilar in appearance to some varieties of tunic 
now worn.] 

Louisa M. S. — Is it the January number for '78 or 
•79 you want? Please let me know at once, with your 
name and address. 

Whitb Pink.— Your last note did not give your 
address, and as I have not kept former notes, I do not 
know where to send my reply—already written. 

Snowdrop is going to be married, and would be very 
grateful if Sylvia will answer a few auestiohs. Who is 
supposed to give the bridesmaids their bouquets? [The 
bncle's father gives them sometimes.] Does the bride- 
groom, or best man, give the bride hers? [The bride- 
groom, I believe.] When both the fathers and mothers 
j^re at the wedding, in what order, and with whom do 
they walk into and out of church ? [The father takes the 
bride into church, and comes out of it with his principal 
lady guest. The mother goes and comes with her 
principal gentleman guest.] Ought the trousseau to be 
marked with the maiden or future married name ? [Mar- 
ried name.] Is it proper to have a bridesmaid staying 
with the bride afterwards, to receive visitors ? [Entirely 
a matter of choice to have her staying, but she cannot do 
the honours for the bride, who must receive her own 
visitors, j Is the father of the bride expected to present 
the bridesmaids and visitors with gloves? [No. This 
is a very old-fashioned custom, never observed now.] 
Are the parents of the bride supposed to give the servants 
new dresses for the occasion, or only caps? [TTie new 
dresses are not necessary, but are often given.] 

RowEN A writes,— Dear Sylvia, I have often wished 
to tell you how much I am pleased with the Home 
Journal, and how much I admire the high moral tone 
which prevails throughout it. Do you think the Greek 
costume will become fashionable ? At least, I fancy it 
can never become a popular dress. . I think there can be 
nothing more graceful and elegant than a well-made, 
simple, Princess robe, a little draped at the back, with 
long train, the material being silk or cashmere. There 
are few to whom it is not becoming. Even your corref- 
pondent, in the August number, need not despair, if she 
can find a dressmaker who studies fignre as well as 
fashion. I think you are very right in giving us the 
most elegant and tasteful of the prevailing fashions. 
You seem to have something to suit everybody. I wish 
you every success. [I do not think the Greek dress will 
ever become general in England. Our climate as well 
as our habits are against it.] 

Billy writes,— Dear Sylvia, I ace, with regie!, that 
the pattern of a Princess robe has beea prtseoted with a 
previous numher. it is a pattern I want very mueb. 
Will you kindly tell me if I can obtain it now? [The 
nmnber is out of print, but Madame Letellier, 40, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, sup>plies the pattern 
for IS. 3d. to IS. 6d. with train. ] And wiU you tell rae 
the EngHsh of the words " Fm Diavolo" ? [I believe 
the first word is a contraction of fraU, brother. The 
latter means "deviL" 

No Name writes.— Dear Sylvia, If a visitor calls and 
takes wine, is it necessary for the lady of the house to 
take it also? [No.] 

Inez writes.— I have a friend who, ahhongh still 
young, is getting quite grey, and, very naturally, it is a 
great trouble to her. Still, she does not Uke to try any 
of the restorers (of which there are so many) without 
first hearing, on good authority, whether they are really 
injurious to health, having been told that many ladies 
have been actually poisoned by the lead, and other 
hurtful things, contained in hair washes. I should 
be so glad to hear of any harmless hair-restorer that my 
friend might safely use. Has anyone tried Mrs. Allen's 
for anv length of time? and what effect has it had on 
their health ? And I see in your valuable magarine a 
Herb Hair- Restorer, which js said to be harmless. But 
I should not like to suggest the use of any without pre- 
viously hearing the experience of some one who is really 
learned on the subject. Perhaps some of your many 
subscribers will give their experience. 

Uz writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will you please telV me of 
what order is the dress with the red cross on one arm ? 
rS(x;ieiy for the Succour of the Wounded m War-time 
Not suitaM'.] • 

U J. 13. —Hay-dec, no dots or accents. 



Marion writes, — WiU Sylvia kindly answer the fol- 
lowing quesfions, in next month's issue : What is the 
meaning of the word soiree? [Evening.] Would a 
large public meeting in the City Hall, attended by some 
of Her Majesty's ministers, in whose house a dinner was 
given, be righdy so termed? [Scarcely. It is usually 
mtended to convey the idea of amusement.] Is it correct 
for a gentleman to shake hands with a lady without re- 
laoving the glove ? [The old code of manners necessi- 
tated the removal of the right-hand glove ; but this does 
not obtain at present.] Is it incorrect to provide fruit, 
grapes, etc., for the supper-table at an evening party — not 
as decoration, but for the guests to partake of? [It would 
be very incorrect to provide them as decorations, but 
quite correct to provide them for the guests to partake of. ] 
LiLLiE writes, — Harebell can get the Electric Stars 
for neuralgia, etc., at Mr. L. D. Lester's, 3, Snowden 
Terrace, London, N.W, Post-free, as. 8d. 

MiGNONNK writes, — Dear Sylvia, As I am going to 
be maried the last week in April, will you kindly itiform 
me if I can wear fur on my travelling-dress, which is to 
be of fawn-coloured camdi-hair cloth. A kilted skirt, 
polonaise, sleeveless jacket, and cape, with hat to 
match, which I thought of having trimmed with fur 
(having seen one that style), if you thought it suitable 
for the dme of year. If not, what would you advise ? 
[Whether you can wear fur depends entirely on what 
kind of weather we shall be having then, but I think you 
may venture, If not fur, feather trimming.] My wed- 
ding dress is to be white silk. What style would vou 
advise, and whether to be trimmed with daraasse, or white 
satin ? f We gave illustrations for a very pretty wedding^ 
dress in the March number.] I shall have five bride*-' 
maids. Two are my sisters ; one as chief bridesmaid, 
the other a child of twelve (of' course in short dress). 
Should she enter the church second, or last? [Last. 
Bridesmaids should be arranged, as far as possible, 
according to height.] We* shall have a little dance in the 
evening, as so many foreign friends will be present. 
Should a cold or hot supper be served ? [Either, accord- 
ing to the convenience of the hostess. Some hot dishes 
are always acceptable to the elders of the party. J When 
is the right time to cut the cake ? and are salads usually 
served at the breakfast ? [Before the bride retires to 
change her dress. Yes.] What would look pretty for 
the bridesmaids' dresses, and are hats or caps worn? 
[Some pale shade of cashmere. Hats are usual. Mob 
caps are pretty.] WiU sleeveless jackets be worn this 
summer, or will the jacket bodices replace them? [I 
cannot tell yet.] 

Sakah Jane. — Questions inadmissible. 
ESPCKANCB. — Are you not Little Fan? The only 
thing to do is to send MSS. to the editors of various 
magazines. A prise is offered to subscribers to the 
"Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine," for the best 
written verses on " Chiki Life'* You can become a 
contributor to a magaxine under an assumed name. There 
is much about composition and style in Lindley Murray. 
Fright writes, — Can Sylvia give any information 
respecting the Ladies' Dress Association? Is it aay 
savhig ? And does Sylvia consider it any help to those 
anxious to make the most of their money ? I find the 
Home Joubnal agrcat help, and look forward greatly to 
its coming. The directions given are so clear. And I 
have made my dresses without any other assistance, 
tboBgh I had to rely entirely on it. [Articles of dress 
may be bought very cheaply at the Ladies' Dress Asso- 
ciation. To enable you to profit by the low prices, you 
must become a sfa«eholder. Wear a prune-coloured 
sleeveless vest over the dress.] 

No Namb writes, — I am going over to Boulogne, 
shortly, to live, and should be glad if anyone could give 
rae any information as to the most reasonable part of the 
town to obtain apartments ? My means are limited, and, 
as I shall have a boy and girl of eleven and twelve years 
with Die, could anyone tell me of inexpensive, and at the 
same time good schools, ih the town-? I thought of 
taking with me a small cooking-stove, burning paraffin 
Of crystal oil. Sliaii I be able to procure the oil there ? 
Also, can money be sent to me over there, through the 
medium of post-offioe orders ? How can X remove 
photographs off cards without leaving marks on the 
photograph ? 

Jbssib writes, — Dear Sylvia, Can you tell me what 
will discolour the skin of a very fair blonde, without 
injuring it, so that she can take the character of a gipsy 
at a fancy dress ball ? [Water in which undried walnuts 
have be^n boiled.] 

Louise L. — You have managed to get into five lines 
three questions aH for different Rooms. Kindly write 
them on separate sheets of paper. 

Another Namrlrss One. — Bluck mittens are worn 
in the street in summer, but gloves are more cleanly, and 
also, to my thinking, more ladylike. 

Can any of your subscribers tell Little Sister of some 
oharacteristio song» that might be sung in character by 
a child, very talented, of nine years of age? 

Would dear Sylvia kindly tell Jennie the correct 
pronunciation of the word Goethe. [The O is hard, 
the oe soanded like eu in French, the pronoimced te^ 
(e short).] 

Spot.— Not at all unladylike. 

PrrcuBit. — It is quite immaterial. 

MfNNiR. — Thnnk you much for yotir kind- letter. 



Pegotty would be so much obliged if Sylvia could 
tell her the reason Why visidng cams ate occasiotially 
turned down at the comers ? iThis is no\ done now ib 
good society. It meant that the visit was intended for 
all the ladies in the house ; now a separate card is left 
for each lady called on.] 

Beehive would be glad if Sylvia could tell her when 
the town ol Alma (mentioned in Prire Puzzle No. 2— 
Stationer's Shop, Line zi) was built, as she only 
finds, in her Atlases and Encyclopaedia, a river of that 
name in the Crimea? [Alma-tomak, more generally 
called Alma, is the name of a small village situated on 
the above river.] 

Karooma writes, — I send the words of " Ma Nor- 
mandie. '* Does she know the air as well ? If not, i 
can send her a copv of if. I do not think it is to be had 
in print. [Many thanks for your kind note to Sylvia.] 

A Clergyman's Wipe wishes to know where is 
the " Victoria Printing Press," conducted by Miss 
Emily Faithful. [ Praed Street, Paddington, W.] 

In answer to Maria, the words and music of " Pestal" 
can be had for 6d. in the "Musical Bouquet." It is a 
prettv song. 

Theodosta. — Books are supplied on loan fhim 
Mudie's Library, New Oxford Street, to resklents in 
the country, on terms which vary according to the iimn- 
ber of volumes required. The smalleM annual sobserip. 
tion for the country is £2 2s. for four vols, at one time. 
The books are forwarded to and from the library by 
rail, at the expense of the subscriber— a box being fur- 
nished gratis. The books are exchangeable noC oftener 
than once a week. 

Florence writes,— Dear Sylvia, Whete can I get 
Fyfe and Robinson's Archimedean buckle? What is 
the price of it ? [From any good draper, as I men. 
tioned in noticing it. I don't know the price.] Also, 
where the monogram ear-rings, mentioned in the " Notes 
on Novelties" for February are to be bad? [Madame 
Letellier supplies them.] And can any of the readers of 
the Journal give me a good recipe for pot pourri? 

Maggie.— It is impossible to offer an opinion with- 
out seeing the two girls. Wearing a fringe encourages 
the hair to grov low on the forehead. Five feet seven 
is a very great height for a girl of eighteen. Large eyes 
are considered a beauty, but not prominent eyes. 

Hephzibau. — From any good draper. The manu- 
facturers do not sell them retail. Communications 
written on post-cards will not for the future be taken 
any noliee of. 

Daisy.— Better not. 

Una.— Paste with a little size in it. If possible, we 
will give the patterns. 

Edith.— You will have to make arrangeoients with 
some stationer to sell them for you. 

H. A. C— Such advertisements are charged for at 
the rate of one penny per word, and prepayttent is 
necessary. 

Ethel.— It is possible to learn singififf after one is 
twenty ; but if the cuhivation of the voice has not been 
begim before, it is rather late, though perfection laay 
certainly be attained by hard work and ciose aticrttioa. 

Apis.— G hard. Impossible to convey the pronuncia- 
tion in English letters. 

M. W. sends the following lines : — 

Fellow-workers, sad and lonely. 
Though your path in life, 'tis only 

For a little while. 
Oh ! take coufage, do not weary. 
Though tlie way be rough and dreary, 
'Tis so short, we should be chc?ery. 

And on trouble smile. 

Still keep working, still keep hoping. 
Dimly through the darkness groping. 

For the good and true. 
Still keep striving, still keep trying. 
Still keep longing, still keep sighing. 
Still unto your Master crying 

For the end in view. 

Have long patience, oh^ my brother. 
Who are you, to jadi(e another ? 

Why such doubting feaas ? 
Why look on your work with sadness ? 
See, the ploughman toils with gladniess. 
Would you call his labour madness. 

For no corn appears ? 

One has ploughed* another soweth. 
One has come, another goeth. 

Yet will harvest come. 
Then, from justice never straying. 
Still the honest truth keep sasring. 
Still for bitter foes keep praying. 

When reviled, be dumb. 

Soon your journey will be ended. 
Soon will some you have befriended 

Welcome you above. 
Oh, I think I see the meeting. 
Hear their joyftd words of greeting. 
All your wondrons bliss completing, 

By tlieir tlmnkfal love. 
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MIKNIB writes. ^Ivy asked id the last number about a 
piee« of poetry, ftn imaginary c6nTcrsati#n between Queen 
Victoria and Louis Philippe, it is by M. J. Barry, and 
was originally published in the ** Cork Reporter," I 
think it is out of print, but I will send it to her if she 
wishes for it. , ^ ^ 

Cuckoo.— In reply to yow first question, the best 
means to adopt is to advertise in the Times. Can any 
one ten me oi any good book and music dub ? I should 
like to be able to see the new music and books, as liTing in 
the country I see but little of novdties, and I often find, 
with music emclally, that what I order on chance is un- 
satisfectory. Do you know of any one who tells character 
bf handwriting ? I saw an advertisement in a number 
of the YOUNO ENGLiSHVfOMAN, and thought possibly 
you ha?e the address now. [I have the address still.] I 
Hke the HOME JOURNAL So very much, and am sure 
jfoa deserre the best thanks of all. 

Madgb D.— Correction too late. I am not the anthor 
of the puizles. 

8TBIL AND Madge.— The feath^ni must be curled, 
frond by frond, with a paper knife or fruit knife. The 
patterns can be had of Mr. B. FYancis, i6, Hanway Street. 
Oxford Street, W. 

TeLEMAQUE. — ^Your letter has been forwarded to 
Scotia. There was no room to print it this month. 

F. M. writes,— Dear Sylvia, Could any of your cor- 
respondents kindly tell me the Italian for that line of 
Danie, "Tliink that lo-day Shall never dawn again"? 
.Wwhat docs the "skeletons at the feast," in Long- 
fellow's "Old Clock on the Stairs." mean? And what 
nice botany book I could get, not very dear? 

Emma writes, — One of your correspondents asks for 
a song commencing. 

•• I've wandered o'er the viUage, Tom, 
I've sat beneath the tree." 

I have it. It is called "Thirty Years Ago.'* It is in 
one of those cheap books of songs, price 6d. , published 
by F. Pitman, so. Paternoster Row. It is composed by 
Dr. H. T. Leslie. I cannot close my letter without 
•ayfaig bow much my sister and I like your Journal. We 
have taken it now for three years, when it was the 
Yol/XG Englishwoman. We find it most useful ; and 
I an tore yod will be glad when I tell you it is a great 
comfort and pleasure to my sister, who is on invalid, and 
Mver goes out of the house ; and she quite looks to It as 
one gneat means of her knowing what is going on in the 
onter world. [I am indeed glad.] 

ScoTtA writes, — Deiir Sylvia, Perhaps some one can 
tcil me the composer and publisher of " The Exile's 
Lament." I have tried often to get it, but never ma- 
naged to find the one I mean. The two first lifies are-*- 

• 

" Ob, Erin, my country, tho' strangers may roam 
Thy hills and thy valleys I once <iUled my home." 

Also, " Wilt Thou Remember Me ? " If any of Sylvia's 
subscribers can lend me either of those two songs, or ex- 
change, 1 shall be pleased to give, if she likes, or lend, 
if it salts, any one of some dozen, of which I can send a 
hst. 

SnowdeoI* writes,— Dear Svlvia, Will you kindly 
answer, in your next number, the following questions ? 
What books do you recommend for learning German ? 
Do you think It possible for any one to learn to read and 
write it thoroughly without the aid of A teacher ? 1 am 
fond of study. I know you will help me, as you are so 
kind to all, so t take courage to ask you. Would you 
think it better for any one, before being a teacher, to 
study for the Cambridge Examination ? I have a little 
time at home, in which I could study. Would not a girl 
be considered rather ignorant who has never passed any 
examination ? Do eive me your opinion oi examina- 
tions. I have heard some people disapprove of them. 
Can you tell nac the meaning of "violet,*' in the lan- 
guage of dowers ? [I must hegm by thanking you for 
me lovely snowdrops. They were indeed welcome. I 
fiever saw finer. It was very kind of you to send them. 
I fear I must ask some of our correspondents to recom- 
mend some German books. It is so long since I learned 
Ciermin, that I have no doubt there are now better books 
than those I studied from— Ollendorff, with his endless 
variations, was one of them. I do not think it possible 
for any one to learn German without a teacher. If you 
hitend to^ teach 'professionally, you had much better 
rasi an examination and get a certificate. Some 
people object to examinations for girls because of the 
hard work entailed by them, and the frequent loss of 
health caused ui that way. I do not think that health 
ought ever to be sacrificed to study. It is one of the 
freAtest blessings of life. But, if a giri can go through 
lae necessary study without injuring^her hoUth, I cannot 
See how any one can object to the superior cultivation of 
her intellect.] 

A 1. B. writes,— Can any one kindly tell me the 
■ame of the song, beginning, 

" Mftdele, ruck, ruck, ruck 
An meine rechte Selte " ? 

AunicoMUS writes,— Dear Sylvia, Wlicn it was the 
fashion to wear pounds of false hair, I invested largely, 
the result being that I have now a quantity of useless 
"britches " hi a drawer. Do you thiiDk any one would 
"^ it ? Jt is a dark shade of brown. My hair has rtow 



grown much lighter, and therefore no longer matches 
the false hair ; and I want my combings made up. Vou 
gave an address some time ago in the Journal. Would 
you kindly give it again? [Mr. Imrie, 07, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, makes up hair combings at a 
charge of 3s. 6d. per ounce. He will buy the hair of you 
if it is in fair condition.] 

E. H. writes,— Dear Sylvia, I send you the acoom- 
panying lines, which I copy out of a magazine I take. I 
am sure you and many of yoiu: readers will approve of 
them ; and perhaps it may cause some of the careless 
ones to think of the suifering caused by following 
fashion. [I insert the lines with pleasure, hoping with 
£. H. that they may have some effect on the thoughtless 
and the cruel.] 

Fashion and Agony. 

'* Birds will be much worn in ladies' hats this winter." 
— See *• Les Grands Magasins du Louvre,'* Paris. 

'* A German dealer recently received a consignment 
of 32,000 dead humming-bu^." — l^ide Daily Papers. 

Shame ! shame 1 

But who is to blame? 
There are birds that, like living aerial flowers. 
Are glancing and humming in sunny bowers ; 
Soothing the air with a tender tunc," 
As of corn in the prompting breezes of June. 
They might have been put through some aaure rit 
By an angel hand, as a heavenly gift 
From a higher realm, for our cheer and delight ; 
Yet 'tis thus we the heavenly token requite. 

Shame I shame ! 

But who is to blame? 
Because there is naught in our choicest looms 
At all to compare with our sweet bird plumes. 
The birds must die for their gorgeous toilet. 
How are they killed, so as not to spoil it ? 
That the plumage be perfect and stainless, 'tis said. 
They must writhe for an hour with a pin in the head, 
In agony quivering, until they are dead 1 
Call Fashion a goddess 1 Say demon, instead. 

Shame ! shame 1 

You are to blame ! 
Who pretend to be shocked, yet you wear them, and 

that's . 
A proof you think more of your bonnets and hats. 
Let no such be trusted, whate er may be said ; 
There's a fault in the heart where a bird's on the head. 
One is weary to hear about " want of thought " — 
The puling excuse ! If you don't think, you ought. 
Mav the thought not come in your dying pain, 
And the beauteous birdlings shriek in your brain ! 

Shame! shame! 
The wearer's to blame. 

Will Sylvia explain to Gyp (who is very ignorant) 
what is meant by the "Phonic system" of teaching to 
read. [The phonetic system of spelling is by the sound 
of the letters. For instance, ph would never be used— 
always f, and so on. Your other questions can be an- 
swered in any Berlin wool shop.] 

Trusty to the End writes,— I cannot let another 
month go past without wridng to thank you for the great 
assistance you have given my mother, sister, and self, 
through yoiu" useful journal. We have taken it in for 
•everal years, but I Uke it better as Sylvia's JoaRNAL 
than the Young Englishwoman. We make nearly all 
our dresses'at home, as there is a large family of us, and 
dressmakers' bills are too much to be dreaded to be in- 
curred. We find, however, with your assistance, that 
our dresKs look quite as well as those of friends who 
have paid shameful prices to dressmakers. You answer 
questions so good-nattmdly, that I am going to tai^ 
that good quality on oor behalf. What woukl be the 
proper dress for confirmation, for my sister and myself 
{twenty-one and nineteen) ? Ought we to wear veils or 
caps ? And would walking leng^th white cashmeres do t 
We would like something that wonld be usefVil after- 
wards. [White cashmens dresses, made walking length, 
would do admirably. Caps are preferable to veils, In my 
opinion. Many thanks for your kind words about the 
Journal.] 

Sunflower. — i. It depends on the mode of winning 
them. 2. A black velvet dress, trimmed with green lace, 
would be simply frightful, q. I never heard ofthe word. 
Perhaps you mean • 'gawky," which signifies "awk- 
ward, dumsy." 4. Consult a medical man. 

Frank writes, —Can you tell me where to find the 
quotation, "God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.** 
[It is from Sterne's " Sentimental Journey."] Can you 
♦ell me a cure for neuralgia ? [Quinine is the only cure I 
know of, and, unfortunately, many people are unable to 
lake it. J WTiai is the best thing to take before singing? 
[A raw Ggg.'\ 

CvpRifiNNfi.— No. It Is a mourning material. Yoij 
We not too old at twenty to wear white. People twice 
your ajje wear it now-a-days. 

MtNNiE writes,— Can you tell me a pretty pet name 
for Margaret ? [I think Madge is very pretty] Mamma 
desires me to thank Sylvia for answering her so fully in 
regard to altering (some time ago) a dolman ; and she 



it sure Sylvia will be glad to hear that, following her 
directions, she was able to transform it into a beautiful 
jacket. [Sylvia is very glad.] 

Valbntinc vnites, — Dear Sylvia, Can any of your 
correspondents tell me where England's Gobelin tapestry 
dyes are to be had ? They are used for velvet painting. 
Mr. England used to have agents in many places. 

ESPERAN2A writes, -—Can any one tell me what it 
would cost to have a fan made up, if I were to work 
one ? And also, which is the best place to send it ? 

Daisy writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly answer 
In your next number the following question? I am 
nearly seventeen, and only stand five feet. Will you 
tell me what will make «ie grow? [You may grow 
several inches stilL The only means I know of for pro- 
ducing growth is by tying weights to the feet during 
sleep— a. means employed in some hip diseases to re- 
move the pressure upon the bone.] 

IzA writes, — I am so sorry to think my education is 
io incomplete that I did not know that "meg " was the 
polite term for a halfpenny. One of your correspondents, 
dther this month or last, wished to know how to kill but- 
terflies and moths for a collection. I think the least dis • 
agreeable way is to half fill a tin canister with laurel 
leaves, and put the insect in, confined in small boxes, 
with a small hole in the lid. Cover the canister closely, 
and the insects will soon be dead. They should be 
pinned and set as soon as convenient, as they soon be- 
come stiff. I wonder if you can give us any hope of 
obtaining the December number of your Journal, we are 
so vexed at k)sing the end of " The, Second Wife." and 
cannot get the nnmber anywhere. [I must confess to 
equal ignorance. I too, was unaware of the above pet 
name for a halfpenny. Send twelve stamps, with name 
and address, and you shall have the .December number.] 
Jill. — Will some kind correspondent give Jill some 
hints as to ornamenting a high mantelpiece in ner bed- 
room. It is merely plastered over, and Jill thought of 
attempting "riles,'* and haNnni^ them put on, but does 
not know how or where to obtam the necessary materials 
and information. Her sister has woilced aH the furni- 
ture in crewels, and she wants to carry out the idea as 
liar as she can ,' should she paint flowers on the chairi or 
ttot? 

PftARL would feel much obliged for any help she 
could obtain with regard to the getting up of a Galatea 
dress. It is trimmed with plain navy blue print, and 
Pearl has found it so difficult to get it starched 
without the starch shoMring in patches over it. Pearl 
advises A Sincere Friend, in the January number, to 
use Rowland's Kalydor, 4s. 6d. per bottle, for her 
face ; it is really invaluable. Pearl would feel much 
obliged to any lady who could advise her as to 
what to use to get her hair to grow. There are 
§0 many preparaUons advertised, and it is really 
difficult to distinguish between hair-renewers and hair- 
dyes. Pearl advises White XHolet to apply to Miss 
King, 2±, Berners Street, W., who has proved a valuable 
adviser and help In many similar cases. Pearl would 
feel much obliged for the words of a song, called " The 
Lost Chord " ; also, the piece out of which the following 
lines are taken. •* I cannot give thee what men cau 
love," and "Ine desire of the moth for the star, the 
night for the morrow ?" 

Dora.— Can Sylvia, or any of her correspondents, 
inform Dora what is the name of a song, the verses all 
ending with the words, ** For I was bom at Bingen, dear 
Bingen on the Rhine." It is supposed to be said by a 
dying soldier to a comrade. fThe verses are by Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, and are called " Bingen on the Rhine." 
Only the first verse ends as yon quote. There are seven 
verses, so it is too long to quote here, but I must give 
you the prettiest of them, they are all pathetic :— 

" There's another, not a sister, in the happy days gone 

by. 
You*d have known her by the merriment that twinkled 

in her eve ; 
Too innocent for coquetry, too mild for idle scorning — 
Oh, friend ! I fear the hghtest heart makes sometimes 

heaviest mourning ! 
Tell her the last night of my life (for ere this moon be 

risen 
My body will be out of pain, ray soul be out of prison), 
I dreamed I stood with her and saw the yellow sunlight 

shine 
On the vine-clad hills of Bingen^calm Bingen on the 

Rhine." 
An Anxious Wife. — My husband being most 
severely burnt four months ago, his life was despaired 
of, he is, thank God, much better, but he i^ very much 
disfigured — the sldn of his face is hard hkc leather, and 
drawn so much from his eyes, and his mouth is so con- 
tracted that it is so small that he can scarcely open it. 
Perhaps Sylvia could tell me of something to soflen it? 
[You ought to have advice from a medical man, but 
I can do no harm by telling you of something I read 
about the other day. A man whose trade required 
delicate manipulation, being imprisoned and set to 
pick oakum, was asked how he should manage about 
the hardness of l»is hands when he got out again. 
**0h," he replied, "a couple of brefid poultices and 
plenty of oil will soon set that all right agam ; my hands 
will be as soft ;is ever after that.''] 

ELOISE. — Yes. to Ik>i!i your questions. 
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QuESTA would be much obliged if Sylvia, or some 
of her correspondents, could inform her of the date of 
the death of R. Lovell Edgeworth (the father of Maria 
Edgeworth), and more particularly the names of his 
four wives P The arrival of Sylvia is always hailed with 
delight, as being entertaining, instructive, and useful. 
[He died in 1744. I cannot discover the names of his 
four wives, but perhaps some correspondent can kindly 
supply them.] 

Dewdrop. — There are 50 very many things that you 
could give a girl for a birthday present, that I feel 
quite unable to advise you. The shape of hats is 
scarcely decided upon as yet, but I do not think there 
will be much alteration from those worn last summer. 

Amabel Leb. — Are you in earnest in asking such 
absurd questions. 

"A HiELAN " Wife writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will you 
kindly say whether the design for competition point 
lace must be original or not ? [Not necessarily. 1 We. 
in the north, are very much pleased with your journal, 
t should like to recommend the real Farquharson tartan 
to your subscribers, it can be had at 8s. 6d. a yaurd, 
double width, and is, I think, the prettiest tartan I have 
ever seen. 

Mis. J. B. M. — Many thanks for the useful recipes 
you have kindly sent. I hope soon to receive your 
letter about your bird pensioners. 

Hillside. — Soap and water. I am glad you liked 
the six books I recommended. 

A Correspondent from Norfolk is informed 
that I do not answer letters by post. AU particulars of 
the Prise for Needlework were given in the February 
number of the Journal. 

Margaret. — I know of no such powder. Cashmere 
or silk, or fawn coloured cloth, with or without braiding 
or embroidery. 

Ethel writes, — My dear Sylvia, In your Postscript 
in Septemt)er number you mention Armstrong's Alex- 
andra Chair Lounge (portable), do vou thirSc one of 
them would be of use to my mother (who is in delicate 
health) in a small sitting room which is already too full 
of furniture to admit an ordinary couch, or are they only 
fit for travelling purposes? [I think you would find it 
exactly suited to your mother's requirements. If you 
will send a stamped envelope to Mr. William Armstrong, 
4, Upper Baker Street, London, N.W., he will send 
[xuliculars with illustiutions. It folds up into quite a 
flat form. J 

Admirer qf Sylvia's Home Journal.— The lines 
are not original. 

Lily of the Valley.— Send it. Foolscap. 

Solitaire. — i. Purse, knitted silk socks. 2. It is 
much better not to do so. 3. On any finger but the third 
of the left hand. 4. Much too solemn a question to be 
answered here, or to be asked among others so fjivolous. 
Young woman maybe engaged to be married at any age 
after seventeen. I have heard of, and known, girls who 
have engaged themselves when younger than this, but 
seventeen is quite yotmg enough, and, in many cases, too 
young. 

Daphne writes,— Can any of your numerous cor- 
respondents give me the name and address of a manu- 
facturer of wax for flower>maklng in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne? 

Molly, Asthorb, writes, — Can any of your numerous 
correspondents tell me of subjects for a fine art gallery, 
similar to " Pillars of Greece," represented by candles, 
&c. [I am sorry not to be able to help you as regards 
your first query.] 

Muriel writes. — I see Aileen was asking last 
month what would be a suitable birthday present for a 
gentleman, and I much admired Sylvia's useful answer, 
viz.. knitted socks or pocket-lumdkerchiefs with his 
monogram embroidered on them. May I suggest what 
I was recommended by a lady as a novelty, especially 
suitable should the gentleman be fond of shooting, viz., 
a gun-case made of coarse unbleached linen, or, if pre- 
ferred, cloth : the fitting design for the stock was a 
covey of partridges, while the barrel of the gun-case was 
covered with conies in every conceivable posture, wash- 
ing their furry faces in an upright one, being the 
favourite I noticed. What is the usual time for children 
to renuun in deep mourning for their father? and also 
how long in second, or slight moiu-ning ? [.Six months 
crape, six months black, and three months shght 
mourning ] 

Meg. — The only means that I can think of is that 
you should send a circular round to your customers, 
stating that the goods will be sold off at a reduction on 
a certain date. 

ExperieNTIA. — " Love, honour, and obey." 

Llewellyn. — Send fourteen stamps to Messrs. 
Hopwood and Crew. Bond Street, for their " Ball-room 
Guide." Queries for the Drawing-room must be written 
on separate paper from those intended for the Work- 
room or Housekeeper's Room. 

Idalia. — There are various versions of the mode of 
Aristotle's death ; one. that he poisoned himself ; an- 
other, that he drowned himself ; and a third, that he 
died a natural death. 

Gfetchen thinks she can give White Violet some 
information on the subject of ladies being trained as 
nurses, free of charge, as she is shortly hoping to be 
iiained hen»elf, and like W. V. cannpt ;iQbrd ^o pay for 



it. Gretchen knows of three hospitals where ladies are 
received as probationers, viz. : — Workhouse Infirmary, 
and Royal Infirmary, both at Brownlow Hill, Liverpool; 
also, at Westminster Hospital, Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster. The rules at all three are nearly the 
same, one of the principal being that if a pupil 
remain after the month's trial she enters into an 
engagement for three years. Payment given for 1st 
year, ^f 16, and ^18, 3rd ^20. At the Workhouse 
Infirmarv, only hospit^ nursing is practised ; at the 
Royal Infirmary Hospital, district and private ; at 
Westminster Hospital, private. Attached to the two 
latter is a Home for Nurses, the one at Westminster 
being founded by the late Lady Augusta Stanley. 
Rules and forms for admission obtained on application 
to the Lady Superintendents, also any information 
given by them. Under certain circumstances ladies are 
received into St. Thomas's Hospital for a year's training 
free of charge. This hospital has the reputation of 
being the best training school for ladies. Gretchen will 
be pleased to answer any further questions, if it is in her 
power to do so. 

GODIVA Thane— Ten yards. Black trimming 
would be in much better taste. 

Eloise.— For curling fluid apply to Mr. Andrew 
Imrie, 27, Newman Street. Oxford Street, sending 
stamped addressed envelope for reply. Same address 
for crimping pins. 

Papillon. — Princess dresses are much worn by 
children now. Brown, cream coloured, navy blue, or 
myrtle green cashmere. I think Princess dresses do not 
suit stout figures, as they are too plain. For that reason 
I always recommend basque bodices and tabliers with 
very little fulness, but not plain or tight over the 
hips. 

Can anyone inform A. R. where the sewing machine 
that works with a spring can be bought, and what is 
the price? 

Beryl writes— I should be much obliged if any of 
your correspondents could give me the words of the 
following songs — 

•* Over the summer sea. 
Bright stars are shining," 
or something to that effect, is a verse of one; and the 
other is called Maggie's Secret. Dorothy Cameron asks 
for a song called Thirty Years Ago. She can get it, 
with the music from F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, 
ICC, with eleven other songs. No. 2. She must write 
for Twelve Popular Songs, No. 2. [Send stamped 
directed envelope for words to be forwarded, and kindly 
write your nom de plume inside it.] 

A correspondent who gives no name, and writes from 
Henley-on-Thames, sends a communication for the 
Drawing Room, which is an advertisement, and cannot 
be inserted without payment of one penny per word. 

Violet.— There is no reason that you should 
not. 

Wanted by A. Morris (No. i in D, No. 2 in F), 
" Looking Back." By A. Sullivan. Words and music, 
2S. ; or for young performers, is. Messrs. Boosey & 
Co., 295, Regcmt Street. W. 

Blanche and Annie writes,— Dear Sylvia, What 
is the Latin translation of the motto, Consider the 
End ? [Adspice finem.] 

Flossie writes.— Dear Sylvia, Can you tell me where 
I can get initials embroidered on pocket-handkerchiefs ? 
And do you know about how much I should have to 
pay? [Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver, Castle Place, 
Belfast, Ireland, embroider them in various styles at a 
charge of from 2)d. per letter, according to size and 
style. Their work is really exquisite.] 

Fatherless Nell.— All the servants should have 
black dresses, black shawls, black bonnets, and black 
gloves. It is customary to give the servants mourning 
when an important member of the family dies. Yoiu* 
dressmaker will be able to advise you better as to the 
making of the widow's dress than 1 can. 

Marie. — I am sorry to say I am totally unable to give 
you the information you ask for, being quite without ex- 
perience in the matter. 

Ruby writes,— Dear Sylvia. Is not the Countess of 
Rosebery the richest lady in England? [Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts is the richest lady in England.] 

Dear Sylvia, Will you oblige Indian Queen by 
answering the following questions : r. What is tout-le- 
roois? I have seen it in a cookery-book, but don't know 
anything of that name, fit is a nne kind of arrowroot.] 
2. Where could materials for oil painting be had cheapest? 
I have a great taste for painting, though I have never 
got further than crayon drawings. Do you think I should 
learn ? [Winsor and Newton, Rathbone Plac«. Oxford 
Street, is an excellent place. Certainly learn, if you 
have a taste for it] 3. I teach my little sisters music, 
could you recommend a few nice Uttle pieces about five 
pages long, and not too difficult ? [Get some of Gustav 
Lange's arrangements. Send to Messrs. Hammond and 
Co.. Vigo Street, Regent Street. W.] 

Ireland's Daughtfr would like to thank Sylvia 
for the help she has given her, but sufficient thanks would 
take too much space in the Drawing Room. Some one 
has described Gratitude as, "A lively anticipation of 
future favours." So I. D. will show her gratitude by 
asking more questions. She is finding out more and 
more every day how very ignorant she is, and the only 



way she has of getting information on many subjects is 
by applying to Sylvia and the Cricket What was Fanny 
Fern's real name? Was she married twice? [Yes. Her 
maiden name was Willis. She married, first, Dr. 
Eldredge ; after, Mr. Farrington.] When Mrs. Blank's 
daughter is manied, and we are sent bridecake, should 
we visit Mrs. Blank ? and, if so, how soon after receiving 
the cake ? [Yes. Within ten days.] Should we tliank 
her for the cake? [Certainlv.] If Miss Blank is 
to leave otu* neighbourhood on her marriage, and we are 
not invited to the wedding, should we call to say " Good- 
bye " to her before the marriage ? Should she retum 
this visit ? [If you and Miss Blank are friends, she will 
call to bid you good-bye.] Can any correspondent tell 
me when was "Father Clement," by Miss Grace 
Kennedy, written? Was Miss Kennedy an English, 
woman ? When flowers in blossom are brought into the 
house, and put in a place where there is not much 
light, is it better to leave them there till they are out of 
blossom, or is it better to put them out at night, that 
they may have the benefit of the morning sun ? [Flowers 
in blossom require sunshine, but should only be left out 
at night when the weather is warm.] What was George 
Elliot's unmarried name? [Evans.] Is S. silent in 
Millais? [Yes.] How is Herschell pronounced? Also 
RichterP [Strictly speaking, Hareshell. usually. Her- 
shel; Righ (guttural) ter.] 

Butter Ball writes, — Dear Sylvia, I have often 
heard of persons collecting large nunobers of penny 
stamps, and I have been told in a vague mysterious way 
that when a million stamps are collected an Orphan 
child, or a City arab is educated at some Institution. 
Can you or any of your correspondents throw any light 
on the subject ? [used penny postage stamps are quite 
valueless.] 

MiLLY writes,— Could anyone inform me where I 
could proctire a book entitled. "Sunday Afternoons 
with the Little Folks ;" also the price. 

Karooma writes, — I think Undine will find it very 
useful to leam a piece of prose by heart daily, say it to 
someone, and then write it out by heart. Also reading 
French aloud for an hour every day will greatly facilitate 
speaking. Has Harebell tried painting the face 
(outside) with tincture of aconite ? I have known it give 
instant relief to acute neuralgia. [Many thanks for your 
kind message to myself. Sylvia.] 

Louie writes — Dear Sylvia, Would any correspondent • 
kindly tell me if there is an Exhibition in London, or 
near for Juvenile competitors ; and competitors ? If so, 
where ? And how much would the fee be if one wished 
to compete for prizes? Also could you tell me who 
wrote the lines, "When all the World was Young." 
[Rev. Charles Kingsley.] 

Hopeful. — Send name and addre^^s for answers to 
your adverti.^ment to be forwarded. There is no sale 
for ladies' fancy work. 

Nellie. — About 3d. each. The only way is to 
arrange it through some stationer. Tbey are very deli- 
cate and pretty. 

Clara writes, — Dear Sylvia, The Electric Star, Hare- 
bell can obtain at 45, St. Paul's Churchyard, piice 
8S. 6d. The electrical qualities of the star can be re- 
novated by soaking it in common vinegar. 

A. F. W. writes. — Dear Sylvia, I do not get my paper 
before the ninth or tenth, and once not till the fifteenth 
of the month. It was ordered through a local bookseller. 
Will you kindly tell me how soon I can get it. I find the 
patterns very useful, and last year had a silk dress made 
from one of the patterns, which was so pretty that my 
dressmaker told me, the last time I saw her, she bad 
made five dresses for five sisters, the same as mine. The 
cooking aprons are very nice, and I think of making 
several in fine holland. and braiding them with white 
braid. The tales are very good, especially * • The Second 
Wife." I am so glad that Liane's honesty of purpose was 
rewarded at last. I have copied many of tne Cricket's 
recipes into my housekeeping book. I have used many 
of the paper patterns, but have the whole of the yra/s 
numbers, and the Christmas Number. As I have gained 
a great deal of good information from them, and have 
read and reread the tales, I do not mind parting with 
the numbers at 5d. each, or 4s. the lot, and will send what 
patterns I have. The purchaser to pay carriage. [The 
Journal is published on the a5th of the month, ana >'ou 
should have it by the ist, if not before. I am very glad 
you find it useful.] 

Ragamuffin. — Girls occasionally grow after they 
are eighteen. 

Jessie. — No card is sent first. 

Can any correspondent tell Lily of the Valley where 
one of the centres of the Flower Mission is? In the 
spring she wants to send some flowers (D.v.), but docs 
not know the address. And can anyone tell her In which 
hospital the " Quiver Cot " is? 

Maude writes, — Can any correspondent* kindly tell 
me what examination it is necessary to pass to become 
an Associate of the College of Preceptors ? Can any of 
your readers tell me anything to whiten the hands? I 
have tned glycerine, but it does not have any effect. 

Rose. — Your communication belongs to theExdiaoge 
Department, for which there is a charge of 3d. per twelve 
words, when no address is published. 

Our Little Trot.— See advertisement No diaige. 
Never received former letter. 
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Wbitb Violet. — Ladies are trained as nurses free 
of expense at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, 
London. By applying to the matron, all information 
can be obtained. 

EOSTACIB writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly tell 
me who was Dame Partlett, and what is the fretful 
animal of which the quill is a part ? Also, who were the 
three boys punished by King Agrippa, and why were 
ifcey punishwl ? I like your present style of putsle better 
than the spelling sentences. [Dame Partlett was a hen. 
The fretful animal is a porcupine. You will find the 
other story in the Struwel Peter, a child's book very 
popular a decade or two since. 

Silver Leaves writes, — Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly 
inform me in your next issue how to wash point-lace ? 
[Tack it round a flat bottle, and wash it without much 
robbing in soapsuds, the water being hot. Then plunge 
it in sott water, with a little blue in it. Unroll it, and 
mn it out carefidly on a board to dry.] 

No Name asks, — Would Lavinia charge more for a 
child's necklace in pink coral than for one in red ? [Rock 
coral cannot be obtained in decided pink. The shade 
Lavinia uses is something between red and pink. She 
woiiid send a necklace on approval if postage were paid. 
It would be necessary to say if required with a cross, 
or the pattern without one.] 

Mysib writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will some of your cor- 
respondents Idndily explain the way to play the game 
called " Cross Questions and Crooked Answers" ? 

A TabbV Cat writes, — Is it true that there are no 
cats in Greenland ? [I must leave this question to be 
answered by sonoe of our correspondents, as I am unable 
to reply to il] What is the proper way to open a boiled 
^? [Break the top with the spoon, cracking it all 
round, and taking a small portion of the top off.] 
Should the spoon be kept in it while eating, or laid on 
the plate? [It is usually held in the hand while eat- 
ing. It is never left in the egg.] Will you be so 
kind as to tell me if Caroline Southey (widow of the 
poet) is still living ? Was she the sister of Mr. Cole- 
ridge's wife, or was Southey married twice ? [Southey 
and Colendge were married on the same day to two 
sisters. Southey* s second wife was Miss Caroline 
Bowles, the poetess. This marriage took place in 1839. 
I do not know if the lady is still alive.] How did it 
happen that the daughters of James II. were Protestants, 
when their father was such a bigoted Roman Catholic r 
[Because their mother was Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord 
Clarendon (one of the best men of the age), and a Pro- 
testant. Her children were brought up in that faith. 
After her death, James, then James II., married Mary 
of Modena. a Roman Catholic, and her son, known in 
English history as the Chevalier de St. George, was 
brought up in ner religion, and in that which his father 
prolessed in his later years, as his brother, Charles II., 
had done on his death-bed.] Would Sylvia give A 
Tabby Cat an invariable rule for the pronunciation of 
Madame ? [It is quite impossible to convey the soimds, 
but be careftU not to sound the last a too long.] 
Which do you say, Mad&me or Madam^ ? [In Frendi, 
no special syllable is accented, as in our language ; con- 
sequently the syllable " Mad" has the same amount of 
accentuation as *' ame.''] I have a French dictionary, 
but as it does not accent the words, it is almost useless. 
So, perhaps, if it is not too much trouble, you will accent 
the following words as they are usually said. [I leave 
out the words, as the above explanation will show you 
that there is no particular syllable accented.] Could 
Sylvia give a list of the poets laureate, with dates of 
birth and death? ^The earliest mention of a poet 
laureate, under that title, occurs in the reign of Edward 
IV., when John Kay received the appointment, though 
virtually this was the same office held by Henry de 
Avranches in the reign of Henry III. He was styled 
" King's Versifier," and was paid a hundred shillings a 
year. Ben Johnson, bom 1574, died 1637, was court 
poet to James I., but there is no record of his having 
been entitled poet laureate. The first patent of the 
ofl&ce was granted in 1630, under Charles I., and assigns 
to the laureate a salary of £100 a year, and a tierce of 
canary out of the royal cellars. Dryden, bom 1631, 
died 1700, was appointed laureate to Charles 11., and 
afterwards James II. Dryden's successors were : Nabum 
Tate, an Irishman, bora 1653, died 171^ ; Nicholas 
Rowe, bora 1673, died 1718 ; Lawrence Ensden, died 
1730; Colley Cibber, bom 1703, died 1758; William 
Whitehead, bora X71S died 1785 ; Thomas Wharton, 
bora 1728, died 1790 ; Henry James Pyc, bom about 
1740, died 18 13 ; Robert Southey, bora 1774, died 1843 ; 
William Wordsworth, bora 1770, died 1850 ; and Alfred 
Tennyson, bora 1809, to live, I hope, for very many 
years, and to delight us with very many more poems. J 
What kind is a Cireek cross? [That in which the hori- 
zooUt bar crosses the perpendicular in the centre.] A 
Roman ? [That in which the horizontal bar crosses the 
perpendicular near the top.] Is there in any foreign 
language a word to correspond with our word '* home ? 
[Tte Germans have the word •'heim," which means 

"I could hardly believe that such excellent qualities 
as their Ladies' bordered real Irish Cambric Handker- 
chiefs, hemmed for use, at 3s. xid. and 5s. ixd. per 
do«n,cj(mldbc»oldforthepriccs."— See Press. Samples 
pott free. Robinson & Clbavbr, Monn&cturerB to He r 
Majesty. Belfiast— {Adyt.1 



'* home," but is not used in all the senses we English 
give that word.] Can you tell me anything about the 
poet Heine? I never heard of him till quite lately. 
[Heinrich Heine was born in 1800. died 1856, after years 
of suffering caused by paralysis, owing to whicli also he 
lost his sijjht and became a cripple. He was bom of 
Jewish parents, but became a Protestant in 1825. He 
wrote almost equally well in French and German. He 
was poet, essayist, and satirist] How to pronoimce : 
Cenis [Sen-ee]. De profundis [dee pro-fun-dis], Giovanni 
[Drhee-o-van-nee], Madame de Stael [Siah ell], cyclone 
[si-clone], cameleopard (Itamel-opard, accent last syl- 
lable], palfrey [paul-frayj, Hudibras [Hugh-de-brass], 
majolica [mah-yol-i-ka, accent second syllable], premier 
[prem-yer], pasha [pa-shaw], Charlemagne [Sharl-eman, 
in French the "gne** has a liquid sound, not to be con- 
veyed in writinjn. zenith [zenn-ith, accent on first syl- 
lable], Marat [Mahr-ah], Trocadero [Trock-a-dair-o], 
soirfeetswar-ray], hyperion [high-perr-eon, accent second 
syllable], Uranus [You-rain-us], Pegasus [Peg-assus, 
accent first syllable], Cochin China [Cotch-m Chi-na]. 
Were the Atlantides and the Pleiades the same ? j^Yes, 
called Atlantides from their father Atlas, and Pleiades 
from their mother Plcione; sometimes also called 
Hesperides from their father's gardens of that name.] 
What was the origin of the term blue stocking? [The 
Societa della Calza (Stocking) was formed in Venice in 
1500, the members being distinguished by the colour of 
their stockings, which were usually blue.] When apples 
are eaten at breakfast, should silver knives and forks be 
laid ? [No doubt, but I have never seen apples eaten at 
breakfast.] Are oranges ever eaten at breakfast ? [Not 
usually in this country.] A Tabby Cat was pleased with 
the story, "The New Fashioned Girl;" no one could 
call it "mere twaddling." What is the difference be- 
tween a tale and a story? [None, that I can discover.] 
A Tabby Cat must apologise again for asking so many 
questions, and relies on Sylvia's kindness to print and 
answer them all. [You will find that I have left three 
unanswered, as I have already devoted so much space to 
you. Look for them in a future number.] 

K. B. K. writes,— Dear Sylvia, I should be much 
obliged if any of your correspondents could give me a 
good receipt for cooking cucumbers, so as to enable 
dehcate persons who like the vegetable, but cannot eat 
it uncooked with vinegar, to partake of it. Has the 
Jouraal of Miss Patience Caerhydbm, of Gulmara, by 
the author of Kiddle-a-Wink, which came out in The 
"EngUsh woman's Domestic Magazine," some years ago, 
been since published as a separate volume ? And if so. 
at what price? Would any of your readers help me 
with the gift of some old Christmas cards, or text cards, 
no matter how soiled, or pictures, suitable for making 
scrap-books for a military hospital in Jersey ; also scrap- 
books for sick bays in our man-of-war-ships. These can 
be sent by book-post, open at the ends, if strongly tied up. 
Please address, K. B. K., 5, Crosthwaite Park West, 
Kingstown, Ireland. 

Elfleda wUl feel obliged if Sylvia will kmdly 
answer the following question. Where could I get 
materials for oil painting cheapest and best? [Winsor 
and Newton, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W.] Can 
hair combings be made into any kind of ornament, such 
as a necklet. [I think so, but write to Mr. Imrie, 27, 
Newman Street, Oxford Street, enclosing stamped en- 
velope for reply, he will give you full information.] Can 
any correspondent tell me where I could get a song called 
• ' Grandfather's Clock, ' ' and at what price ? Can ladies 
in mourning wear little bouquets of natural flowers ? 
[Yes, r«d flowers are never excluded.] 

A Constant Reader.— The charge for advertise- 
ments of the kind is one penny per word. 

A Town Mouse. -I do not know if I have already 
answered your kind letter. We have so little space to 
spare that for the present the scheme does not seem to 
be feasible, but I will bear your suggestion in mind. 

One who Wishes to Know writes,— Can any one 
kindly tell me of a book of games and charades for 
family parties, &c., where I should be able to get one, 
also the price. I am sure if " Landseer " tries the way 
that Godiva Thane advises her concerning the cloth 
rags, she will find that way to answer the best. We have 
made several. Where there are many boys who soon 
wear their clothes shabby, it uses the doth up famously, 
some people buy new cuttings from the tailor's, by the 
pound, but the best parts of old coats. &c., answer very 
well. Many thanks for your correspondents' answers 
respecting the flies on the plants. I shall try them and 
see how it answers. 

Dot writes,— Dear Sylvia, I noticed in the February 
number of the Home Journal a lady wishing to know 
of something to keep^er steels (I suppose she means fire- 
irons, fenders, &c.) in good order. I have tried Mar- 
shall's steel protector with great success, I left some on 
the fire-irons, &c. (I mean, of course, the steel pro- 
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tector). in a room without fire for two months, it kept 
them in a perfect condition. I thought this would be 
useful to other of your correspondents who vrill be 
going away from home this summer. I have often 
thought I should like to write but have been afraid to 
bother you, you will have so many letters to read and 
answer. [I shaQ be very glad if you will.^ 

Hope presents her compliments to Sylvia, and thinks 
Paddy means a chain made with four pieces of braid (if 
square) or two pieces (if flat), something like straw- 
plaiting ; if he would say what colour ; would do one 
for Paddy for 3s. 6d., the money to go to her charity- 
basket ; of course, only a common snap as it is very 
tedious work. If Paddy has a gold one and would send 
it to Hope, she would get it put in. 

Mattib. — Not at all improper unless it is a lodging, 
house or boarding-house. 

GiPSEY.— How can I thank you sufficiently for the 
lovely box of snowdrops, moss, and ivy leaves ? I did 
enjoy them. There is a freshness about flowers that 
grow far in the country that we Londoners do not find 
in our bought flowers. Thank you many times for 
sending me so lovely a gift. I hope " Ruby'' has been 
answered. If not, will she kindly write her questions 
again? 

Little Dutchwoman writes, — Dear Sylvia, I 
should very much like to know how much the book 
caUed " Lady' Work and how to Sell it,'* by Zeta, costs, 
which you mentioned in the March number of your 
Journal. And can any one tell me how to wash a crochet 
Shetland wool shawl so that it may look hke new again ? 
after I washed mine the wool was all clotted together. 
[The price of the book is one shilling.] 

Nox asks, will some correspondent inform her 
if there is any book published containing the true his- 
tory of Eugene Aram. Nox has read the fascinating 
romance founded on his story by the most delightful S 
all novelists, but she would like to know how much is 
tme? Who are the best American novelists? Nox 
means such writers as Willis, Cooper. Irving, and some 
lady writers of a high class. 

Dear Sylvia, Could you, or any of your numerous 
correspondents, please tell me the meaning of I. H. S.. 
and X. P. C. Our Church was restored a few years 
ago. and these letters are engraved on the reredos. I 
often wonder what is their signification. I am sure you 
will be.able to inform me. I saw in a recent number 
of the* magazine one of your correspondents wishing 
for a receipt for getting up linen. I had recommended 
to me some time ago spirits of turpentine ; quantity, 
one tablespoonful into a wash-hand basin full of starch; 
that answers very well unless you object to the smell ; 
but the ironing takes it away entirely. I have also tried 
powdered borax, but prefer the former. [I. H. S. 
stands for "Jesus Hominum Salvator.J 

Maraquita writes,— Annie seems to question the 
prices quoted for articles of dress in '* Good Wives " ; 
but I believe them to be quite correct. The price of 
dress in America is enormous. I have a friend there who 
sent home for a silk dress, and had it made up here . tmt 
there is duty to pay on such things ; so that what with 
the package, freight, and duty, she did not save much. 
Tell Mary that Dolores* songs are lovely ; and " Look- 
ing Back," the very thing for a contralto. 

DoKA writes, — ^Can Sylvia, or any of her kind readers 
give me the name of a song, the last line of each verse 
ending in the words, ' ' Dear Bingen on the Rhine ? " It 
is the narrative of a dying soldier, whose native place 
was Bingen. Some time since, a correspondent inquired 
if any pieces of music were published for one hand 
only. I can scarcely answer the query very satisfactorily, 
but some time since, when Dr. Lynn, the conjuror, waa 
in Liverpool, he was accompanied by a gentleman, who 
played most brilliantiy with one hand. I think he 
occasionally used the left hand, but am not quite 
sure. I am sorry that I forget his name, but. perha^M, 
on seeing this, some other subscriber may remember it 
Will you allow me to add my testimony to the usefulness 
of your Joumal? I have often thought of troublitw 
you before, but neariy find my wishes anticipated. 
[The words are by Mrs. Norton ; the name of the verses 
•* Bingen on the Rhine." They are very pathetic and 
pretty, but unfortunately we have not space to insert 
them here. They are rather long. Perhaps someone 
will write them out for Dora.] 

Daphne writes — Can any of your correspondents 
oblige me with the name and address of a manufacturer 
of wax for wax flowers, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne ? I 
have taken the *' The Young Elnglishwoman " from the 
commencement, and always found the tales far superior 
to the generality of similar periodicals, which too often 
exhibit either morbid sentimentality, or outrageous 
sensationalism. It is quite refreshing to read the rood 
sense contained in Sylvia's Journal. I am glad you 
give more space to patterns of fiancy work now. Your 
cut-out patterns are truly useful. 1 was so pleased with 
the walking costume. 

Maura.— Kindly send stamped addressed envelope 
for words of '* Pestal," which several ladies have 
kindly sent for you. 

Double Kneed Stockings for Children, the original 
quality. Send i stamp for price list. C. Williamson, 
91, Edgware Road, or Lcighton Buzzard.— [Advt.] 
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SYLVIA'S POSTSCRIPT. 

SPRING materials are one of the most interesting topics in hand 
just now. Their name is legion, as anyone may prove to their 
complete satisfaction by a visit to the establishment of Messrs. James 
Spencb & Co., 76 to 79. St. Paul's Churchyard. To begin with 
washing materials, the Pompadour cambrics are pretty materials 
owing to the artistic perfection in which flowers are pamted on a 
ground of neutral tint. I prefer those with a dark ground. There is 
a particularly good pattern with a dark-green ground and white 
flowers edged with a grey-green tint. Other cambrics are as low as 
7|d. and 8jd. per yard, in very good designs. Those at 6|d., with a 
pretty gloss on them, are really wonderful for the money, and are in all 
the new and best colours. These are called Queen Anne chintzes, 
and are a revival of the fashion of that day. The skirtings are in 
uncommon variety, and range from is. 6d. to 5s. iid. per yard. 
Some of these would make beautiful dresses. A capital yachting- 
dress could be made of one that is striped blue and white. Another, 
more showy, is striped with both blue and pink. These are all from 
36 to 40 inches wide, and cut to excellent advantage. A very pretty 
and ladylike one among the patterns sent me, has black, greenish- 
grey and pale-brown stripes. Some of the prettiest are plain black 
and white. This is 2s. iid. per yard, wide width. The Artistic 
Hollands, at lofd. and I2jd. are admirable. Their width is 27 in. 

Among the more inexpensive materials I note the " Onduline/* 
which is sure to be popular 5 a kind of barege in pretty pale colours, 
24 inches wide at is. 6td. ; a soft woollen fabric resembling homespun 
in neutral tints, at is. 4id. 5 and any number of really good cashmeres, 
double width, at 2s. 11 id. These are in pale and in dark colours, 
and are really cheap. The distress in the manufacturing districts has 
had the effect of appreciably lowering the prices of dress materials. 
Other qualities of cashmere are sold at is. 2d. a yard ^nd at various 
prices between that and 2S. 1 1 Jd. Very nice-looking beiges cost is. 
and is. 6jd. These make lady-like and pretty short dresses. 
Satins are to be had here in all the fashionable colours from 
IS. iijd. Corduroy, now so fashionable, appears in no less than 
sixty-four different shades. The price of this material is 2s. 11 id., 
width 23 inches. Two patterns before me, one in pale maize, the 
other deep rich claret colour, look beautiful together. In white, 
corduroy makes beautiful dinner dresses. Velveteen can be had in 
ninety-eight shades, at is. iijd. per yard. The texture of these is 
soft and good, some of the colours exquisite. 

A very handsome material is called " Persian Carpet Cloth," and is 
24 inches wide, costing 2s. pd. per yard. It has a pattern thrown up 
on the surface in light silk and presents the appearance of being made 

entirely of silk. 

Pekin, the fashionable material, costs 8s. i id. per yard, and is 
sold in thirty-four shades. The width is 19 inches. Some of the 
colours are beautiful. There is a delicious pale blue and a lovely 
grenat. It is made in black, too, with stripes of gauze and velvet. 
Entire dresses are never made of Pekin. It is used in combination 
with some other material, such as silk, velvet, or satin. 

The Louis Velveteen, whose well merited praises I have so 
often sung, is to be bought of Messrs. Spencb & Co., at the above 
address. I have now worn a dress of this material for some months, 
and the colour, blue-black, is quite as good as it was on the day I 
first put it on. Those who have been annoyed by their black velveteen 
dresses and jackets turning brown with wear will appreciate the 
advantages of having one that will retain its colour. 

While on the subject of *' where it's to be had,*' I may mention 
that Messrs. Evans & Co.*s very excellent machine and hand cottons 
are to be had of all good drapers. 

The Invalid Couch invented several years ago by Messrs. Robin- 
son & Sons, Ilkley, Yorkshire, has now been improved upon, and 
the original idea developed. The result is the production of a couch 
that gives comfort and ease in every position of recumbency. It is 
of most convenient size, and the seat being made of elastic springs, 
it can be used as an ordinary couch, if desired. Ten guineas will 
provide one of these with all the improvements, cushions, rollers, and 
everything complete. 

Who wants a pretty, soft-fallbg, harmoniously-coloured dress ? 
There are before me at this moment the most tantalizingly pretty 
patterns sent by Mr. Egbrton Burnett, of Wellington, Somerset. 
Sdii woollen things that would make exquisite drapery, and light, 
cool fabrics, that will be invaluable when beautiful summer comes to 
us again. These materials have nearly all been christened. The 
Hurliogham, for instance, is a soft serge in various shades of grey, 
brown, stone colour, and other neutral tints. The Grosvenor is a 
ribbed fabric, also very soft and light. The prices of these are 2s. 3|d. 



and IS. 1 1 |d. respectively j the width 25 inches and a4 inches. Cor- 
duroy du Printemps is also is. iijd., being 24 inches wide, and is a 
very suitable material for girls* dresses. There is a pretty and lady- 
like dove colour among the samples. The Cabul is also well suited 
to young people, resembling very fine alpaca in texture, and made in 
light and dark shades of grey. The Grosvenor, a self-coloured stuff, 
is made in pale shades of fawn, one being particularly pretty, with a 
pink tinge through it. Poudre d'or is a new shade, something 
between cream colour and old gold. This shade is to be very 
fashionable this season. The sample before me costs 2s. 6d. the 
yard, and is 26 inches wide. The material is a very soft, fine cash- 
mere — Laferriere, I believe it is called, as that is the name on the 
next pattern, similar in texture, and a beautiful grey in colour. The 
Summer South Kensington is a soft material in noptral tints, wdl 
adapted for embroidery in crewels or silks. The colours in which it 
is made are highly artistic, ranging from the lightest tan to the 
deepest, richest brown. The Waterproof Navy-blue Serge, at 7s. 6d., 
54 inches wide, is an excellent investment for inhabitants of Albion, 
so " perfidious " in the matter of weather. The Vigogne Serge is a 
capital material for short dresses. It is made entirely of the best 
wool, costs 2s. 6Jd., and is 27 inches wide. The Homespans, of 
which there are a great variety, are also remarkably suitable for this 
purpose. Also the light yam serges, for lighter dresses for warm 
weather. The new Voyageuse makes inexpensive travelling cos- 
tumes. They cost is. 6Jd. p^r yard 5 width 26 inches j colours, 
shades of grey and brown. 

The Cosmos-Ainos has already been noticed in this paper, but 
for the benefit of new subscribers it may be described as a material 
resembling . hosiery, being very closely woven, but presenting the 
appearance of the thickest and softest fiannel. It makes the most 
comfortable and delightful dressing-gowns, and is warranted not to 
shrink. The price is 3s. pd. per yard, width 27 inches. 

The New Empress Cachemire, made in light and beautiful shades, 
is well adapted for bridesmaids' dresses. 

Coral and diamonds are to be the fashionable combination in 
jewellery, since the beautiful Empress of Austria appeared at the 
Industriellen Ball with these ornaments. Coral reminds me of Lavinia, 
who will be glad to hear of its new lease of public favour. There is 
really nothing so becoming to a white skin as coral, so it deserves to 
be in favour. Lavinia has sent me a delightful ornament called a 
n6glig6, and some others of a similar kind for inspection, and I am 
glad to give them well-deserved praise. A n6glig6 is an ornament 
resembling a necklace, but with tasselled ends which tie over each 
other loosely in front. It is much more graceful and becoming than 
the ordinary necklet, and is a revival of an old fashion. Lavinia s 
are made of small pearls (of course not real) and cost 12s. Bracelets, 
earrings, cross and pendant, are all made to match, and would form 
excellent ornaments to be worn with bridesmaids* dresses. The 
price of the n6glig6 has been reduced by Lavinia to 12s. for some 
reason 3 the bracelets, js. ; brooch, los. 6d. ; earrings with tassels, 
2s. 6d. ; cross 2s., and pendant is. 6d. Anyone of these would make 
an excellent and suitable birthday present. 

There is no doubt that the present system of cutting out dresses 
and jackets is lamentably deficient. Dressmakers fall short of the 

Proficiency displayed by tailors, and these in their turn, very often fall 
ar short of the proficiency that is expected of them. We ought, 
therefore, to hail with pleasure any step towards materially improving 
matters in this direction. Mr. John Pike, of Anerley Hill and Church 
Road, Upper Norwood, also Principal of the Tailors' School of 
Cutting, 40, Warwick Street, Regent Street, has invented and 
perfected a new method which he entitles the Equilateral System 
for cutting coats, habits, and other pattems. The system is con- 
structed upon mathematical calculations — a sort of ex pede Herculem 
reasoning — which, from the measurement round the chest, deducts all 
other measurements. At first sight this might appear as though Mr. 
Pike expected the figures of all his customers to be in perfect propor- 
tion. But, on the contrary, his system of measurement provides for 
all irregularities, ensuring a perfect fit for even the most imperfect 
figures. It would take too much space to describe the system here, 
nor would it be fair, as Mr. Pike teaches it himself at the School of Cat- 
ting mentioned above, and posts instructions with diagrams on receipt 
of five shillings, whereby both amateurs and professional dressmakers 
may apprehend his method. Dr. Humphreys, author of "The 
Cutter's Guide," "Complete Treatise onTrouser Cutting,'* and other 
books of the kind, gives his meed of praise to the Equilateral System, 
stating that it bears evidence that the inventor possesses superior 
attainments in the higher elements of the tailor trade. No one need 
be alarmed by the long Latin-derived name given to the systeni, which 
is really simplicity itself. S ylvia. 
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SYLVIA'S Letter. 



' • > yipril ijtki 1879. 

T AM glad to be able to announce tbdt we begin a new story hj 
^ the author of "The Second Wife'* in our present number— a 
tale as full of incident as the former, and equally characterized by 
clever character drawing. "The Little Moorland Princess" will, I 
have not the smallest doubt, win for herself as universal favour as 
*' Liane/* though it is her character tbat is developed in the book, 
while that of '* The Second Wife *' exercised a gentle and refining 
influence on all around her. No one but an Editor can appreciate 
the relief and pleasure with which a really good story is hailed and 
welcomed, after wading through endless piles of disappointments in 
manuscript. This is my case, and I am inclined to congratulate 
myself on the arrival of "The Little Moorland Princess," feeling 
assured that my readers will be as pleased with it as I am. 

I am in arrears again with the letters ! After having cleared off 
every one last month at the expense of the Housekeeper's Room, I 
am obliged to give our poor ** Cricket *' double space this month, and 
Our Drawing-Room is now the sufferer. I will, however, do my 
very best to make amends next month. It is very gratifying to know 
that the great increase of correspondence is due to the enormous 
success of the Journal, and hard work loses much of its weariness 
when it is responded to with so much kindly appreciation as that 
extended by good-hearted correspondents to " Sylvia." 

•* Lucky Sylvia ! " said a friend the other morning, entering my 
office, and seeing no less than three boxes of the loveliest and 
freshest spring flowers — ^white violets, looking like white butterflies 
with folded wings, purple violets, primroses, hepaticas, ivy leaves, 
daisies and wood^moss. From Gloucestershire and Somersetshire 
they came, and from yet another place of which the post*mark was 
illegible — messengers from budding hedgerows and country gardens 
to the weary town, deprived by the long winter of even the small 
usual tokens of spring. I never saw so many violets together in my 
life, and could never express my delight in them— sweet and lovely 
things ! Thousands of thanks to the kind friends who sent them ! 

What a long, long winter 1 arid dismal prophets continue to fore- 
tell more rain, cold, and storm. Prophesying pleasant things will be 
a cheerful change for them, when meteorological portents permit ; or 
are these weather prophets like some we know— Cassandras male 
and female — who enjoy the disagreeable occupation of filling us with 
forebodings ! If they ever do think it worth while to prophesy really 
fine weather, I hope they will begin to do so immediately. 

Our Queen is still in Italy, but returns about the 25th. Even 
there, bad weather has pursued her, and made the intended serenade 
on Princess Beatrice's birthday a failure. Rain fell persistently, and 
the good-natured Italians were much disappointed. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught are still on their wedding 
tour, and, to judge by the Times, are enjoying the privileges of 
ubiquity. That journal announces their arrival dt two different and 
very distant places on the same day. To be able to enjoy two places 
at once is a great improvement on the old style of wedding trips, but 
it is, no doubt, a privilege entirely confined to royalty. The Duchess 
has made the turned- back brims of straw hats, fashionable two years 
ago, the mode again. Her portrait appears in all the London shop 
windows in this style of hat, and, as a natural consequence, it now 
appears in all the milliners* windows. 

Some hope was lately felt that the ex-Empress Charlotte (widow 
of the Emperor's favourite brother, Maximilian, who was assassinated 
in Mexico) would recover the use of her reason, which the tragic 
loss of her husband had shattered. Latest accounts prove these 
hopes to have been groundless. Her apartments in the new residence 
at Benehorst, which her brother, the King of the Belgians, has 
bought for her, are to be exactly like her former rooms in the castle 
which was burned down. Her Majesty is quite unaware that she is 
no longer in her former abode. She never speaks, and can with diffi- 
culty be persuaded to take food. 



This is one of the sad stories that make us look on the weartrs 
of crowns as set apart by peculiar risks from the rest of the world. 
Even our own good Queen has been attacked in her time. Thre^ 
times the Emperor of Germany has been threatened by assassins, and 
once bis life was in danger for a few hours. Only the other day the 
Czar was fired at, and narrowly escaped the bullets of a Socialist. 
Happy are we, in our secure privacy, threatened only. by the usual 
*' ills that flesh is heir to," with occasional et ceteras, added on since 
Shakespeare's time in the form of railway accidents and steamboat 

collisions. 

The King of Spain, who last year lost his young, beautiful, and 
gentle bride. Queen Mercedes, was persuaded by his ministers and 
friends to take into consideration a union with her sister, Christina. 
It is a curious and sinister coincidence that this young girl, almost 
immediately after the intended betrothal was mooted, should be 
attacked by, the same symptoms as those which attended the fatal 
illness of her sister. Spain seems to be a fatal country to youth, 
happiness, and hope. We all remember the sad death of the 
lovely and winning Duchess d'Aosta, wife of King Amadeo, whose 
fatal malady was developed by anxiety for her husband and children 
in the '» land of assassins." Truly, *' uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown," and the heads of those who love the wearers. King 
Amadeo was right to retire to the simple state of his dukedom. 

Several correspondents have asked for information concerning the 
fashions in jackets, capes, etc., bonnets, and hats. Having been 
obliged to exclude these inquiries from the rooms for want of space, 
I may say a few words about them here. Jackets are not to be so 
fashionable as a kind of union of the dolman and fichu. There is a 
cape at the back, reaching below the waist and simulating a kind of 
sleeve, similar to that in a dolman. This garment closes all the 
way down the front, from the neck to the waist, whence it is con- 
tinued in square, or rounded ends. All the edges are trimmed with 
pleated Breton lace, which is worn on everything. Many have both 
lace and fringe. Sicilienne is the favourite material for these gar- 
ments. They seem to be all made for girls. The dolman-visite is 
reserved for older ladies, and the jacket is made only for elderly ladies. 
I do not think any of the new forms pretty, and I think that some 
genius should arise and invent a comfortable and pretty out-door 
garment for us. Jackets are the best and the most sensible that we 
have had, but they are frequently badly cut and ill-fitting. The 
objection to them is, that they require a good tailor or skilled dress- 
maker to turn them out as they should be. The fichu, except on a 
very pretty figure, is rather a dowdy arrangement, and the dolman, 
though becoming and ladylike, is only so when thoroughly well cut. 
The discomfort of an ill-fitting dolman is great. One feels as though 
one had been partly trussed, like a fowl prepared for roasting. 

Small capes, of the same material with that of the dress, will be 
worn, and are suitable for young married ladies, as well as girls. 
Jackets matching the dress will still be worn. It is only as made in 
silk and Sicilienne that the jacket is for the present disappearing. 

Bonnets are rather larger than they were last year. They lie very 
flat on the back of the head, hide much of the hair, and red is much 
used in trimming them. Soft crowns are much worn, some of them 
arranged so as to show the hair, but this is usually with the French 
bonnets only, as in France great masses of hair are still worn, while 
in England a knot at the back prevails. I have lately noticed a 
slight tendency to more elaboration in the arrangement 5 and if it is 
true that crinoline is to be in full force in a twelvemonth, we shall 
have to make our heads larger, or they will look out of all proportion 
to our bodies. But I hope the report is untrue. Let us make up our 
minds, in any case, to put off the evil day as long as we can. 

Will any of my unknown friends join another " Sylvia " Associa- 
tion ? It is not difficult, and it costs nothing. Shall we band ourselves 
together to protect from our less thoughtful sisters the little birds that 
are now being slaughtered in thousands to deck our summer head- 
gear } Oh yes, let us do what we c^ to save these innopent and 
l>eautif ul little things. We can form a " Bird-Protecting Association, ' 
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the members of which undertake to wear only the feathers of the 
ostrich or the- farmyard cock, the former of which can be painlessly 
taken without injury to the bird ) the latter are yielded up with life 
daily to furnish our luncheon and dinner-tables. The verses that 
appeared on the subject in our last number have called forth so many 
letters of approval, that I feel sanguine of starting our Association 
with very many names. 

I suppose few of us have contemplated the difficulties of com- 
posing a love-letter under such circumstances as those shown in our 
front page engraving. How earnest the woman looks ! Her heart 
is with the letter. And how quiet the scribe. He has no particular 



interest in the missive. What an acquaintance ^vith human nature 
must be his — wider even than that of a father confessor 5 for a thou- 
sand good sweet thoughts that never find their way to a confessor's 
ears must have greeted his during his lifetime of letter- writing for 
the public. With what an endless number of plots and of friesh 
characters he could have supplied our dramatists withal ! And to 
judge from the number of revivals, such things are sorely needed. To 
us, the scribe is more interesting than the woman. Hers is but 6ne 
story, but, to our eyes, he is the receptacle that contains hundred^ — 
but, alas ! he will never tell them ! 

SALVIA*. 



NEW BOOKS. 



» 'pHE more I think of it," says Ruskin, " the more I find this 
A conclusion impressed upon me, that the greatest thing a human 
soul ever does in this world is to see something and tell what it saw 
in a plain way. Hundreds of people talk for one who can think, but 
thousands can think for one who can see." Among those who can 
sec and describe what they see, Mr. Ruskin himself would admit the 
author of the little book before me, F/iUers, Tatters and the 
Counsellor* Three Waifs of the Dublin Streets, so thoroughly does 
she see into the heart of things, and with such true humour and 
nneiaggerated pathos describe them. The mode of Hfe of the trio 
was as follows : — 

" Flitters could not read. The Counsellor possessed all the education, 
as well as most of the brains of the party. Nevertheless Flitters was its 
chief support, she sang in the streets. The Counsellor played the Jew's 
harp or castanets, and sometimes sang duets with her ; while Tatters stood 
by, looking hungry and watching for halfpence. They had other resources 
as well — coal stealing along the wharves, or sometimes sifting cinders on 
the waste grounds about the outskirts of the city, to sell afterward; mes- 
sages to run for workmen, a very uncertain and precarious resource, 
as no one ever employed them twice Altogether, their lives were at least 
replete with that element so much coveted by people whose every want 
and comfort is supplied — to wit, excitement." 

Tatters, aged six, is one of those utterly unprincipled beings who 
sec no harm in stealing from even those who are kind to him. 
Flitters sees no harm in lying, swearing, stealing — but she is loyal to 
her friends. The Counsellor is hard, revengeful, devoted in his 
attachments, but careless of all but the present moment. The three 
types are wonderfully individualized. It is impossible to read the 
narrative without interest, until the. last pathetic lines where the 
pagan, darkened heroic soul of Flitters goes out into the dark, " the 
fierce, defiant look fading from her face into a gentle smile, that 
remamed there when the nun's white hands had closed the eyes for 



ever. 
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Black hut Comely, or the Adventures oj Jane Lee. By E- J. 
Whyte- Melville. t This Book will be taken up with even more than the 
usual interest accorded to the works of the well-known and well-loved 
author, being given to the public just after his sudden death in the 
hunting* field. No one will be disappointed as far as abundance of 
incident and variety of character are concerned. It is unfair to give 
the plot of a story, but without spoiling the pleasure of intending 
readers we may say a gipsy child, found in a crowd, educated as a 
lady, carried off by her tribe and escaping to marry a rich man and to 
be courted by the first in the land, affords a pleasing variety of incident. 
Bat here and there, there is a little touch of cynicism, a step taken on 
the verge of coarseness, that seems unlike the Whyte-Melville, whose 
gentle nature was never better displayed than in the chivalrous and 
even tender way he wrote of women. To make up in a degree for 
this, however, there are passages here and there that are full of his 
own f>eculiar charm. The story, too, is so full ot real interest, so 
skilfully told, and so evidently true to gipsy nature (in which the 
~ — I I ■ ■ — ' 

• By the Author of ' • Hogan, M.P.," and " The Hon. Miss Ferrard." London : 
SiMPKiK, MarsiTaIl, & Co. Dublin: Hqdgbs, Foster & Figgis, etc. Price u. 

t N*w EdHion in One Vohimc. Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 1879. 



author seems to have taken a peculiar interest: witness Katerf el to), 
that he is hard to please who shall wish for a pleasanter volunae 
wherewith to charm his leisure. Inimitable, and inimitably sad, is 
the passage which describes Lord St. Morilz making the sudden 
discovery that he is old and alone in the world, which he finds 
** but a theatre in daylight." A better sermon is here than many that 
have been preached from the pulpit. 

The Bluebell Series* This series of charmingly bound volumes, 
sold at two shillings each, may be recommended as especially suited 
for girls. Pure in tone, the stories are yet full of interest. A Sprig 
0/ Heather, by Geraldine Butt, is a very pretty story, charmingly told. 
So is Summer Snow, by Sarah Tytler, and enlivened by touches of 
humour, without which a story is, to my thinking, as a landscape 
without sunshine. 

Blue Bell, by M. Bramston, is a story of principle triumj^ing 
over inclination, and, ending much more happily for the conscien- 
tious victor over himself than had he seized his happiness at tjie 
expense of his conscience. 

The Hygiene of the Skin. By T. L. Milton. (Chatto & Windus. 
1879.) '^^® author of this little book is house-surgeon at St. John's 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, so he speaks as one having 
authority. He tells us in his preface that his object in writing this 
work is to offer a set of rules for preserving the skin in a high 
state of health, and bringing it to such a condition after it has 
been out of order. Diet, baths, soap, exercise, are all touched upon, 
and information clearly given. Mr. Milton recommends Pear*s Soap, 
as does Dr. Erasmus Wilson. A copy of this little book should be in 
every house. The hygienic aspect of suppers, is considered 5 but I 
am so anxious that all my readers should buy the book and read it for 
themselves, that I decline to say whether the verdict is pro or con that 
much discussed and rather pleasant meal. 

Food for the People ; or. Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery, By 
Eleanor E. Orlebar, author of '* Sancta Christina." (Sampson, f.ow, 
Marston, Searle, & RiviNGTON, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet 
Street.) A most fascinating little volume to the housewife who 
likes that duty of women which, according to Mr. Ruskin, is ** feed- 
ing people in dainty ways." It is full of recipes for cooking all kinds 
of vegetables, and various sorts of uncommon puddings, which read 
as if they must be very delicious when cooked. I have not been 
able to try any of them yet, but as soon as I do I will give my 
experience of them to the readers of Sylvia's Home Journal, more 
especially as I have been for some time anxious to discuss With them 
the now fashionable subject of lentils. 

Our Poll, by Rev. Alex. Wallace, D.D. (Glasgow : Scottish 
Tbmperancb League) is the story of a parrot v^ho was a great 
advocate of Temperance — so much so, that he was actually invited 
to speak at a meeting on one occasion. The little book has evidently 
been written by an ardent advocate of temperance principles, and ^e 
story of Poll's life and adventures will no doubt be perused with 
advantage by youthful readers. 

^ — H r— a 

• London : Marcus Ward & Co., $7 and 68, Chandos Street, and Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast. , 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR MAY. This scarf, which is a «ry long one, is arranged in fUll bows in 

n^HE first note in the Spring fashions is always struck by the root of the crown, with clusters of pink rosebucls. Under the 

L Bonnets, and reasonaMy so, for while we hardly dare venture brim, which is lined with pink silk, there is placed a quilling of 

upon a full spring t(»lette daring the uncertain and unsettled the gauze, which forms a cap, and in which are clusters of rose- 

! may safely don a chapeau of lighter colour and tex- buds. The strings are of soft siker-grey silk fringed at the edges. 



weather, i 
tnre, which, with 
that most useful 
of all dresses, a 
black ulk, never 
looks out of place. 
Speaking of tex- 
ture reminds us 
that there will be 
fewer straw and 
chip bonnets worn 
this year than for- 
raerly— a fact 
greatly to be re- 
gretted, I think, as 
notljng could be 
prettier than these 
have been made, 
with their adorn- 
ment of delicate 
spring flowers. 

The most fa- 
shionable bonnas 
just now are those 
of neutral tint, in 
felt, trimmed with 
grenat in velvet or 
faille, and Pekin 
gauze ones oina- 
raented with 
flowers amongst 
white violets, both 
Parma and 
English, and rose- 
buds, are' favour- 
ites. Some, of 
dull grey chip, will 
be worn trimmed 
with bright 
ctdonrs, either in 
flowers or velvet 

The shapes upon 
which the bonnets 
are formed will be 
larger, and cover 
the bead more 
than the winter 
ones i but the 
fashioD of tying 
tbem under the 
chin continues, 
though the strings 
an of the softest materials, and often trimmed wiih lace. 

I will give a deacripUon of a few Paris models that fairly illus- 
trate the present style. 

Chapeaa of silver-grey felt, Marie Stuart in shape, the edge 
being bordered with three rows of small pearls. A scarf of silver- 
grey gauze round the crown, the ends of which falling behind, one 
beh>w the other, have ■ fringe of chenille to match in colour. 



SaS,— TOWN DRESS, 

gd. Uadahb A. LcrxLuas, 

Cavtnt Gardm. 
Peal OSoe Ocdoi to ba morde pa^Blde at Klnc Stnet. Conot Oardeo 



Prie* tfinat PaHom, a 



bonnet 
white felt is trim- 
med with Breton 
lace. A quilling 
of it is placed 
round the crown, 
and three large 
rosettes of the 
same in front have 
pink rosebuds 
mixed with them. 
The strings are of 
white silk trimmed 
with lace. 

A pretty black 
lace bonnet is 
trimmed with satin 
ribbon, of a beau- 
tiful ahade of 
grenat, lined with 
black, the bows of 
which are fastened 
with jet bucklea. 
Strings of the 
same ribbon tie it 
under the chin. 

The prettiest 
spring bonnet I 
have yet seen was 
one of white silk 
gaaze, in which 
wasasilver thread, 
ornamented with 
a most beautiful 
wreath composed 
of moss (a ddi- 
cate feathery kind) 
fern fronds, and 
a few violets. The 
strings, which 
crossed the crown, 
were of white satin 
ribbon lined with 
violet. 

Not only for 
bonnets, fichus, 
and caps, but for 
trimming dresses, 
the Breton lace 
still continues to 
be used in pro- 
fusion, and for washing ones the imitation of this lace (which is a 
very good one) is generally used. 

Ecru dresses will have for their trimming lace of the same 
shade, and it has the advantage of bang a useful as well as pretty 
trimming, as it washes so well. 

It is B great pity that in England the gelting-up of lace is not 
better understood. Starch, which is not needed at all, is generally 



I, Taviilact Shmt, 
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nlher plentifully used, and quite destroys tba effect of the quillings of narrow blonde' lace, in the centre of which are rou- 

lice; and where a walking dress is much trimmed with it, it leaux of while satin. 

woald be quite worth while to take it off and put it oo again after This trimming, which divides the bouillonn£s, reaches to within 

nshiag. eight inches of the bottom of the skirt, where there is a pleated 

Nothing lighter than soft woollen materials for the early spring flounce of tulle, with a heading similar to the trimming described. 

Crossing the front 
is a full wreath 
of pink almond 



jret been worn 



ind we maj ven. 
tare to say that, 
u lut year, the 
toilettes, even 
those for the hot< 
ter weather, will 
be composed of 
heavier materials 
than in former 
years. 

The make of 
dresses is altering, 
and the tightly - 
fittiog Priacesse 
aod long basque 
bodice are giving 
place to a more 
booffant style, 
and paniers are 
qnite the rage 
again. Children's 
frocks are, how- 



blossom, and 
another one orna- 
ments the bodice. 
The falness at 
the back of the 
skirt is formed by 
■ breadth of tulle, 
edged all round 
with a broad 
blonde lace, and 
caught up in three 
places with large 



bows of while 
satin and bou- 
quets of almond 
blossom. 

Another very 
pretty ball dress 
is made of pate 
moss-green crape 
over faille of the 
same colour, and 

in Ibe same way, trimmed with 

chiefly composed wreaths and bou- 

of light woollen quels of spring 

doth, trimmed flowers, violets, 

with silk or satin primroses, and 

sashes of the snowdrops, mixed 

same shade of with moss and 

colour. The long fern leaves, 

jackets to match The Tull skirts 

ire generally cut that are taking 

in tabs, and bound the place of the 

with silk or satin, light ones so 

and the buttons long worn, are 

upon them are more to be seen 

of a very large amongst evening 

size. than walking 

Evening and ball dresses, some of 

dresses are a little the former having 

lighter in teiture the skirts ar- 

than tbey have ranged in regular 

lately been, a good pleats round the 

many being com- waist, quite in 

posed of tulle or 317.— COSTUME OF INDIAN CASHMERE. the old-fasWoned 

gauze, mixed Prlci of Flat Patltm y. \d. Wkukmx K.\^KlKi;iASSL, tfi.Tav slock strut, CavtntGerdai. Style, 

with satin or vel- Pa«i Office Order* to ba inftd« pat*^ >> King Street, Coveot Gnrden, Very charming 

vet. One for a trimmings of em- 
young lady, composed of white tulle over white satin, we will broidercd flowers, either gold, silver, or in natural odours 

describe. The under-dress of satin is quite plain, and (he in silk, upon Strips of either white or black ntt, are 

over one of tulle, which covers it, is bouillonn^ its entire largely used for ball dresses, and Roman silks and Pekins 

length. The bodice is low, and fastens behind, and the seams make equally pretty trimmings lor dinner dresses, the flrst- 
of it are marked and continued upon the skiit by double named taking the place of tartan. 

I I aao I I 
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GIRL STUDENTS. 



I 



T IS a happy thing for society that the prejudice against 

well-educated girls is becoming somewhat out of fashion. 

It may be long before it entirely disappears, thanks to a few 

vulgar minds who cultivate eccentricities along with mathematics, 

and assume a masculine demeanour as a set off to the liberal 

arts generally; but England is gradually, though surely, learning 

that application to study and Competitive Examinations may 

exist in company with that gentle dependence and modest 

simplicity without which a woman becomes a repulsive hybrid. 

" Where will it all end ? " say the indolent self-pleasing men 

who hold, without ever having taken the trouble to look at the 

question full in the face, that women need no education beyond 

reading, writing, and the performance of light showy pieces on 

the pianoforte in the evening. " They will know more than 

we do I They will cease to reverence us ! They will think for 

themselves ! Society will crumble.^^ 

The sooner such men lose the false position they hold the 
better; and if they wish for reverence they must earn it, not by 
being simply men, and regarding themselves as worthy on that 
account alone of unlimited homage, but by rousing themselves 
to gain a nobler standard. A clever woman, one who is really 
so, will hold men in higher esteem than a brainless coquette. 
Possibly these grumblers forget that it was Eve who first tasted 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge and afterwards gave it to 
Adam. It is too bad that modern Adams should wish to with- 
hold any of the benefits of that costly apple from the luckless 
Eves who have the harder burdens to bear. 

There exists in many minds a feeling of repugnance to those 
admirable institutions lately founded in Cambridge, Girton 
College and Newnham Hall. 

'^ I would rather a daughter of mine should be ignorant of 
her letters than send her to either of those abominable places,^' 
was a remark heard in a railway carriage the other day. 

If the speaker could be taken, if he could so far overcome 
his dislike to drive up to Girton any bright afternoon in Term 
time, or, better still, if he could don an invisible cap and hover 
round the little clusters of happy, healthy, young girls ; pay a 
visit to the beautiful laboratory, where in their gaily trimmed 
and roost becoming serge aprons, some of the pretty maideriB 
are busily making chemical experiments; or glance at the 
Lecture Room where a class is gathered round the table listen- 
ing with radiant, modest faces to the M. A. who is unravelling 
the mysteries of conies or statics; (by the bye it is a proud 
boast that the Girton students do not marry their lecturers; as 
much cannot be said for the sister institution ;) suppose he could, 
still of course invisible, peep into one of the charming little 
rooms covered with ''Morris^' paper and adorned with needle- 
work, of which the young artificer is justly proud, while a few 
friends are taking five o'clock tea and indulging in peals of 
laughter while some comic story is telling; if he could pass 
thence into the tennis ground in the rear of the building and 
see how gracefully and firmly the balls are kepf up, how elastic 
the step, how pliable the figure, how rosy the cheek of the much- 
abused-and-hithcrto-abhorred clever woman, he would return to 
his home with wider views on the subject of higher education. 

A passing glance at the course of study pursued at these 
colleges may be interesting to some who are without means of 
getting any accurate information. I have often been amused at 
the erroneous ideas that have been circulated about the life and 
studies there. Not long since I was asked gravely '^ whether it 



was true that the lady-students smoked,*' and at another time I 
was informed that '^ their boots were all manufactured by one 
house as they had to be of regular thickness.*' In fact, there 
are some people who regard these colleges as analogous to 
lunatic asylums, or at any rate as nurseries of radicalism and 
democracy, where women like those whom A. Ward encountered 
in his travels, wearing trousers and flourishing green cotton 
umbrellas, loudly assert their rights. And the more generous 
among the unenlightened judge them to be the mysterious 
training schools of some terrible *' Gyei/' * who, arnied with 
the force of '' Vril," are meditating attacks upon society, and 
ought to be discountenanced politely before they become too 
formidable. 

At Girton the course of education in no way differs from 
that pursued by men up at the University. Students are ad- 
mitted on passing a slight examination, and at once proceed to 
work for the '^ Little-go.'* This, I am told, is a greater ordeal 
for them than for their brothers, for a fair knowledge of Greek 
is required, and at girls' schools that language is rarely taught. 
When once that is satisfactorily over, the student concentrates 
her whole energy upon her favourite subject, with a view to the 
"Tripos," or final examination, which comes on after three 
years of work. Some of the girls prefer passing what is 
generally known as the " Poll " — that is to say, they are 
required to present themselves for a general examination, and 
afterwards to pass in some special subject chosen by them- 
selves. 

The course at Newnham Hall is somewhat different. In. 
stead of the " little-go," the student may work up for the higher 
local examination ; or having already passed that before entering 
college, she may prepare at once for the Tripos. The rules are 
jiot so hard and fast. A girl may study there for one term, or 
more, as she pleases. The students go into Cambridge for 
lectures, instead of receiving the lecturers in college, as at 
Girton. The Tripos examination is of course informal; at 
present no degree is granted, though the position in the class 
list taken by the candidate generally oozes out in some unac- 
countable way. 

Miss Gladstone, from Hawarden Castle, has been keeping 
terms at Newnham lately, and took a second class in Group A 
of the Higher Local Examination. 

The girls are remarkably happy at college; the very air 
seems to have a peculiar charm for them. They leave with 
deep regret. But I do not believe that college life necessarily 
unfits them for home, or causes them to look with contempt 
upon the more exclusive duties of a woman's career. I have 
the pleasure to know a student at Cambridge who, though pas- 
sionately devoted to natural science (so much so that she 
cherishes a family of tadpoles in her bedroom, to watch their 
development into frogs), yet is not ashamed to own tliat she 
can cook and sew, and even make her own dresses. 

Of course, it must always be the few who can finish, or 
rather continue, their education at Girton, and though at 
Newnham Hall the expense is somewhat less, and notwith- 
standing, through the liberality of several London guilds, much 
help is given to students, yet most girls have a place to fill in 
their own homes, and parents, who consider that enough has 
been spent on the daughters, when they have come home at the 
at^e of seventeen or eighteen, from what is termed a finishing 
school. 



♦ Vide, Lord Lytton's "Coming Race." 
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Many giris are only just beginning to appreciate stpdy when 
they are persuaded, through the demands of society, or the very 
thoughtless prejudices of their friends, to set it on one side. 

" He that walketh with the wise shall be wise,'' and this is 
especially true of the young. Some of my readers may feel that 
they would have been now intelligent, studious women if, when 
they came from school years ago, their friends had not ridiculed 
them out of following their better impulse by nicknaming them 
'* bookworms '' or " blues/' 

In a college, of course, everything is propitious. A girl's 
associates, instead of ridiculing her ambitions, all help her along 
her road. A healthy spirit of emulation forms an excellent 
incentive to work. There are regular hours for study, for meals* 
for recreation. The society outside college walls all smacks of 
intellect; the very atmosphere is classic. The difficulties of 
working at home are multitudinous. The hours are broken, the 
work interrupted, calls hither and thither most distracting, 
friends perhaps unsympathizing, and the prospect generally 
discouraging. But as I believe that more good will be wrought 
in the end by the regular persevering study of girls within their 
own homes than by the establishment of ladies' colleges, I am 
most anxious to help any women who, after having tasted of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, are hungering for more, by 
showing them what ways are open for them to reach to it. 
Working up for an examination is the most delightful of exer- 
cises, though it is not generally considered in that aspect, 

''Then crede experto — trust one who has tried." By 
working, I mean application in a sensible way; not sitting up 
half the night over a book, drinking strong tea to drive sleep 
away : that is madness, and comes to no good : that is the kind 
of proceeding which arouses alarm in anxious parents' minds, 
and brings into disrepute the entire system. It might be ex- 
cused in a man the week before his examination, when his 
future career depends possibly on a good place in the Tripos, 
but it is unnecessary and foolish for a woman to ruin her com- 
plexion and dim the brightness of her eyes by recklessly turning 
night into day, though many seem to see no harm in it — the 
maidens themselves, and their anxious parents also — when the 
hours are passed on a polished floor, and to the fascinating 
music of a band. 

It is unwise to attempt too much. Group A of the Higher 
Local Examination is a good beginning for girls desiring some 
aim for their work. If there are home duties to attend to, 
younger brothers and sisters to superintend, or many tennis 
parties to go to. Group A will be quite enough to attempt. 
Having once done well, the interest grows, and it is easier to do 
more another year. It is also desirable to have plenty of time, 
to begin work long before the examination, so as to avoid agita- 
tion and hurry at the last, which is not only extremely bad for 
the health, but tends to drive out of the brain all happy ideas, 
and nullify the work of previous months. 

My advice would be, begin the first week in October, when 
the summer trips and garden parties are over, and every one 
feels disposed to settle down for the winter. Four hours' work, 
or even less than that, every day, will carry a student through 
the prescribed books very satisfactorily, but the work must be 
r^ular. The hours should be the same each day. Every one 
can best arrange these details for herself, but I find an hour 
before breakfast and an hour immediately after worth all the 
other hours of the day put together. 

Lighter books, such as Chaucer or Shakespeare, may be taken 
up at any moment, and might even be read aloud in the family 



circle, while needlework and painting are going ou. The arith- 
metic papers stagger most girls, and until this year arithmetic 
has been a sine qua non. Girls at school are generally ill- 
instructed in the elements of arithmetic, and having a bad 
foundation, they struggle hopelessly among the intricacies of 
decimals and discount, with no clear ideas and a general disgust 
for figures. This year it has been arranged (whether wisely or 
no I do not pretend to say) to place arithmetic among the 
mathematical subjects, an alteration which will no doubt be 
agreeable to most candidates. 

Work may be aided very much by a course of lectures, by 
correspondence, or by several friends studying together, but still 
it is possible to do well without any helps of this kind. A little 
perseverance, a little self-denial, and a great love of books will 
carry any fairly gifted woman to a good place in the class 
list. 

The period of examination to a well prepared and tolerably 
cool candidate is extremely enjoyable. The Higher Local 
Examination takes place in June, when the days are getting 
warm, and the student is beginning to weary of regular applica- 
tion, and longing for a few days' well earned rest. 

How delicious is the excitement — perhaps, I should call it 
the awe — of entering the cool, shady examination room, where 
the formidable desks are arranged with ink and quills, and piles 
of paper I The agony of a life-time seems concentrated into 
the instant that elapses between the reception of the longed-for 
yet dreaded paper by the candidate seated next you and your 
own turn ! How eagerly you scan the fate-bearing questions I 
How your heart throbs as the consciousness comes over you of 
the possibility of mastering them ! Swiftly flies the quill along 
the paper, and sheet after sheet is covered with the wisdom that 
has been for months bottled up in your busy brain I Swiftly, 
too, flies the minute hand of the warning clock, and terrible 
sounds the voice of the moderator breaking the stillness : 
'' Ladies, you have ten minutes more for your paper." 

I have vivid recollections of a young girl seated in front of 
me on one occasion, busy with an Euclid paper. The desk was 
strewn with problems she had worked, but she was in a state 
of hopeless misery, ruffling up her hair, and holding her head 
in both hands; I could sec the tips of her little ears, they were 
crimson. Poor girl ! she need not have been so agitated, for I 
heard afterwards that she took a first-class certificate, and 
gained an exhibition of -^25 besides. 

Another candidate I well remember, a beautiful girl who 
came sweeping into the examination room a quarter of an hour 
after the papers were given out. She was exquisitely dressed, 
and on her way to a garden party, taking the examination as a 
sort of parenthesis. That part of the room where she was 
seemed illuminated. I saw the moderator glancing at her from 
time to time with aesthetic relish as she bent gracefully over her 
papers ; I do not wonder that he did, we all admired her. After 
the papers were given in he approached her desk and asked her 
if she had found the questions agreeable. She smiled, and her 
smile was like a gleam of sunlight, as she replied that she had 
found the paper '* awfully hard." She was unsuccessful, but 
what then ? I almost think a peep in her looking-glass would 
console her. 

I cannot forbear recalling another candidate, out of whose 
eccentricities some of us derived a considerable amount of fun. 
This was a lady of — well I must be charitable — but I should 
say she was some way past forty, though neither "fat" nor 

[Continued OH pa^i i6r. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS eachHoimc.is.piptoBofr.dsUk. •n»lunic,.iid.ijpuir«il«Wi«l, 

' opens in front with revers turning back, and' edged with a bindine ol 

No. 336. Town Dress.— Costume of blue faille and blue and red silk. The long basqued jacket has pipings of red silk and large 

cream coloured Pekin. The trained skirt is of blue faille, finished metal buttons. The collar and cuffs are of red silk. The bonnet is 

with a pleated flounce. The tunic is formed behind wiih a square-cut of grey felt, with torsade of grey velvet and straps of red, and onia- 

train, half faille and half Pekin, arranged in three large obliqui pleats, mented with a grey plume and a bird. 

Which show on the left side a lining of faille, with bows of blue satin No. 338. House Dresses.— Fig. i. Half-trained skirt of dark blue 

under each. The tunic opens in front over the tablier of blue faille, cashmere, with deep pleated flounce, trimmed with narrow lines of 

which is crossed by bands of the same, with bows of satin to match, piping, covered alternately with blue grosgrain and cardinal satin. 



3*8.— HOUSE DRESSES, PHu of Flat PaUtn 0/ alhir. u. gd. 

MadaubA. Lktblubi, 40, Taviiiock Sitttt, Cmtnt Gardtn, W.C. Po« OffieiOrderi piyatde at King Street, CoraniOudMi, 

The basque bodice of Pekin is open like the tunic over a waistcoat of The tunic, quite plain in front, opens at the side to show the flounce ; 

faille, narrow at the throat and widening towards the bottom, which is it is kept in place in front by a row of small steel buttons, and draped 

crossed like the tablier with bands and bows of ribbon. At the back at the back with similar lines of blue and cardinal. On the jacket 

the centre pieces are in one with the tunic, but the sides are distinct, bodice the irimming is arranged to form the collar and revers of the 

The collar and cuds are of blue faille, with pleatings of crfpe lisse vest, and to finish the pleated cuffs of the sleeves .—Fig. i. Skiit, 

inside. Hat of blue felt, lined and trimmed with blue velvet, with a tunic, and jacket bodice of brocaded olive silken cloth j the skirt has 

long blue feather and a short cream coloured one, which forms an a closely pleated flounce, and the tunic, which is much draped at the 

aigrette in front. back, ends also in a pleated flounce of almost equal depth. The bodies 

No. 327. Costume or Grey Indian CASHM£RE.-~Train skirt, is trimmed with folds of the material of the drSss, embroidered in 

with three pleated flounces, theupper one of which is a very deep one, satin and overcast stitch with coloured silks. ^ 

forming a broad flat pleat in front, with four on either side. Round No. 329, Walking Dresses.— Fig. i. Half-trained skirt of ptj 
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In^Micashmefe.with twocloselypleatedflouncesof thesamematerial. vandyked and piped with satin of the same shade. A closely pleated 

Lone tunic slighdy reeved in front, and draped at the left side with frill of doth is arranged round the vandykes. Tumed-down collar, 

^cbarpe of cashmere. A deep netted fringe of blue silk trims the and plaia sleeves trimmed with velvet.— Fig. 3. Dress for Girls of SU 

lower edge and left side of the tunic, below a band ot striped grey to E^ht Years Old (Front). Princess dress of white canibnc muslin, 

_ J LI... n-i.:_ T....1..* x^^Ai^* Im r..yYn» «.;«■>* n.«*-<-rtHf atanA.im anit lAit}, Ho^n tflAiihr-p nf whii^ lace ajid embroidered cambric insertion. 



and blue Pekin. jacket bodice in front, with narrow stand-up, and with deep flounce of while lace and embroidered cambnc insertion, 

deep collar graduated in front, and trimmed with blue lasselled fringe. Ecbarpe of blue grosgrain.— Fig, 4. Dress for Young Giris. Dress of 

Bands of Pekin are arranged on the jacket fronts, with the netted woollen plaid (blue and green), with drapery and folds of pale blue 

fringe falling between. Plain tight-fitting sleeves, wiih cuffs of Pekin. cloth. Broad, turned-down collar of the latter material, open in front 

—Fig 3 Skirt and polonaise of maroon vigogne. The skirt has a over a chemisette of cambric muslin, with pleated frill. Plaid sleeve, 

deep pleated flounce with narrow bands of satin of the same colour with cuff of pale blue and pleated frill. Buttons of cut steel down the 



319.— WALKING DRESSES. Pri^ efFial PatUm 0/ HUur, at. gd. 
MADAlfB A. LBTBLLlia, 40. Toviiittk Strut, Caotai Gardn, Post Office Orden parable at King SUMt, Omnt Gvden. 

onanged so as to leave a heading of vigogne. Long polonaise raised ront.— Fig. 5. Costume for Boys ot Eight to Ten Years Old. 

ra front, and falling at the back to the flounce of the skirt. Long jacket Trousers, waistcoat, and jacket of brown cloth, plainly stitched. Large 

tabs at the back, piped with satin and trimmed with large satin buttons, horn buttons to fasten. — Fig. 6, Dress for Girls of Four to Sik Years 

Pbin sleeves, with narrow pleated frills, and bands piped with satin. Old, Dress of fawn coloured cashmere, with pleated frill and drapery 

_ No. 35a Ladies' and Children's Dresses.— Fig. 1. Dress for of the same material. At the back, square tabs trimmed with bands 

Giri of Five to Seven Years Old. Dress of fawn coloured diagonal of dark brown silk and brown silk buttons.— Fig. 7. Dress for Girls of 

doth, with pleated flounce at the back, over which the material is Ten or Twelve Years Old, Dress and paletot of dark green Indian 

raised i. la laveuse, and trimmed with a narrow pleated frill and small cashmere ; the skirt arranged in closely pleated flounce. Pockets, 

gold buttons. The front of the bodice is perfectly plain, with a band collar, and plastron of striped cashmere (olive and bronie). The 

of brown corded silk and pleated frill on each side. Sleeves to corres- latter material is introduced to trim the back of the skirt. Bows of 

pond.— Fig. 3. Dress for Girls of Eight to Ten Years Old. Princess bronie and olive ribbon. 

dress of figured maroon cloth, buttoned down the ftont. The skirt No. 331. Visiting Toilets.— Figs, i and 2 show the front and 

has a box-pleated flounce, over which are bands of maroon vdvet, back of the same costume. It is made ot grenat faille and Pekin in 
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two colours (grenat and cream). The skirt is of faille, with a narrow 
pleated flounce, and above that another bouillonnd with double heading. 
The tablier is of faille, pleated and opening about a foot in depth at the 
bottom. On either side of this tablier are breadths of Pekin fastened 
upon it by a narrow drapery of faille, caught up at regular intervals with 
narrow pleated bands. Train of faille forming a puff. Bodice of faille 
buttoning down the front, where the basques are long. A trimming of 
Pekin is carried over the hips, where the basque is cut very short. The 
back of the bodice, which is very long, has only three seams, and the 
points of the basque, which are turned back, are joined by knots of ribbon. 
The front is trimmed with narrow bands of Pekin, which also form the 
straight collar and cuffs. English straw bonnet, ornamented with a 
plume of grenat feathers, and roses of the same colour. 

Nq. 332. Walking Costumes.— Fig. i. Macbeth Confection. The 
costume is of black cashmere, with a long train, ornamented with three 
pleated frills, the upper one of which is headed by a very broad crossway 
band, and that agam by an upright pleating. The tablier is entirely 
bouillonnd, and is hidden on cither side by a breadth of cashmere, 
rounded at the end, which is draped upon the train. The confection is m 
Indian cashmere, wide and straight in front, where it fastens all the way 
down. The back, which looks hke a peUrine, forms a wide round sleeve, 
and falls over the under part, which is a continuation of the fronts. An 
ornamentation of six rows of braid upon a crossway band of silk is placed 
down the back, and finished with a passementerie ornament with three 
tassels. A similar trimming of braid upon silk heads the very handsome 
fringe, which is carried round the edges.— Fig. 2. Town Toilet m two 
shades of grey cashmere. The round skirt just touches the ground, and 
is trimmed at the bottom with a wide crossway band of the darker shade 
of material like the skirt, divided at regular intervals with three pleats of 
the lighter shade. Tablier of the dark arranged in broad folds, orna- 
mented at the bottom with a deep trimming of satin damask, cut in points 
in the centre, which are divided by a bow of ribbon to match. Scarves 
of the satin* placed on either side, under the basques, support the folds of 
the tablier, and make a border to the fulness of the upper part of the 
skirt behind, which is arranged in large pleats. The jacket bodice has a 
turncd-back collar of damask, showing a waistcoat of the lighter shade 
of cashmere, and is fastened with a double row of buttons. The waist- 
coat is untrimmed, but the basques have a deep bordering of damask. 
Tight-fitting sleeves, with pointed ornaments of damask, and cuffs of the 
lighter shade of cashmere.— Fig. 3. Young Girl's Toilet. This costume 
is in grisaille. The short skirt is rather narrow, the tablier arranged in 
horizontal folds, which are hidden on either side by a broad straight 
breadth, which forms the back of the skirt, and which is pleated and 
draped. Paletot of the same material opening with revers, and buttoning 
with a single button at the waist over a waistcoat of the same, on which 
are very small pockets. This waistcoat is cut in points at the bottom, 
and buttons the whole way down, and both that and the jacket are edged 
with a rouleau of lighter colour. . r^ x 

No. 333. Shade for Etnas, Night Lamps, &c. (Point Russe).-— 
Square shade, cut out of eight pieces of black perforated cardboard and 
four of red gelatine paper, vandyked as shown in the Illustration, and 
measuring nine inches by six. In the centre of each cardboard section a 
piece is cut out in Vandykes six inches by three (see Illustration). The 
outer pieces of cardboard are worked in point russe and knotted-stitch, 
with red and white filoselle. Each section so embroidered is joined to a 
section without embroidery, and between the two is placed a section of 
red gelatine, on the outer side of which is a silhouette gummed on. The 
double layers are sewn together with red filoselle in plain and button-hole 
stitch. The sections are sewn together with red silk in overcast-^titch. 

No. 334. Cravatte of pale blue China crape. The ends covered with 
lace, and with two appliqu^ medallions of white cr^pe, embroidered with 
olive, blue, and gold floss silks. .,, , ..^^^ 

No. 335. Fan for Mourning Dress.— Fan of black polished ebomy, 
set with silver, and fitted with raven's feathers. Cord and tassels of 

black silk. 

Nos. 336 and 3^9. FiRE SCREENS.— 336. Handle of dark brown 
wopd, set in silver." On a screen of grey ostrich feathers, a cluster of 
brown velvet leaves, gold grasses, and scabiosa. Lining of black satm. 
339. Handle of carved wood, clasped with silver. Screen covered with 
moss green marabout feathers, and lined with white satin. In the centre 
of the feathers a bouquet of flowers and some bright coloured butterflies. 

Nos. 337, 340, and 345. MONOGRAMS in satin- stitch. 

No. 338. Capotb of pink cashmere, lined with lutestring, and edged 
with box-pleated niching «f the same material. A border of natural 
coloured ostrich feathers above the pleating. Bows of cashmere, vandyked 
on each side, trim the ends and the hood of the capote. 



No. 341. Insertion for Underlinen, &c. (Crochet).— 1st row : 
* 17 chain, close into a circle; in the circle 11 double, the 5th and 6tb, 
and 6th and 7th having 1 1 chain between them ; repeat from ♦ in the 
half-circle, but in every repetition join the centre of each loop of chain. 
2nd row : * I long treble in first loop, 4 chain, i long treble in next loop, 

I chain, repeat from ♦. 3rd row : 5 double in 4 chain, i double in next 
separate chain-stitch, repeat 4th row : Along the other side of the work 

I I double, the 5th and 6th, and 6th and 7th having 1 1 chain between in 
the free half of the circle of 17 chain, joining the loops as in the first 
row. 5th and 6th rows : Like the 2nd and 3rd rows. 

No. 342. Ottoman, with Lid (Point Russe and Holbein Work).— 
The ottoman measures 13 inches high; 13 by 20 inches in length. It is 
covered with ^cru coloured jute cloth. The sides are embroidered in 
cross-stitch and Holbein-stitch with brown wool. A border of dark brown 
cloth is sewn on in point russe above and below the ^cru cloth, and at 
the lower edge is a fringe of ^cru jute. The lid has a cushion covered 
with ^cru and brown clofh, and embroidered in cross-stitch and point 
russe with brown wool. A row of gilt-headed nails fastens the cover to 
the wood. At each end are tassels of brown wool. 

No. 343. Insertion for Underlinen (Mignardise and Crochet).— 
Along one side of the braid, i st row : ♦ i crossbar as follows : i long 
treble not fully drawn up in the two first loops together, i treble in 2 next 
loops together, draw up the long treble, 3 chain, i treble in centre of long 
treble, 5 chain, miss i loop, i cross bar as before, crocheting 5 instead of 
3 chain before the last treble, $ chain, miss next loop, repeat from ♦. 2nd 
row : * 5 double in 5 stitches of cross bar, 5 chain, i treble in last of 5 
double, t 2 long treble in 5 chain of next bar drawn up together, 5 chain, 

1 treble in the 2 long treble drawn up together, repeat 3 times from t, 
then from * 3rd row : Along the other side of the braid, i treble, i 
chain, repeat. This completes one half of the insertion. Crochet the 
other half in the same way, and join them together as follows : * 5 chain, 
join to centre of 5 double of 2nd half, 5 chain, i slip-stitch in last 5 chain 
but one, 5 chain, i slip stitch in corresponding 5 chain of 2nd half, 5 chain, 
join to last slip-stitch but one, 7 chain, i five-fold treble in ist of 7 chain, 
join to centre of next scallop on ist half, i slip-stitch in corresponding 
stitch of 2nd half, 7 chain, i five-fold treble in ist of 7 chain, repeat 
from *. 

No. 344, 347, 348, 350, 351, 351B, 352, and 355. Butterfly for the 
Hair (Filigree Work).— Materials : Black, white, moss and olive green, 
pale blue, violet, light and dark claret silks, and gold thread. Trace the 
design given in Illustration 352 on tracing paper, then fasten it on glazed 
cloth as shown in the same Illustration. Long stitches are of use in the 
work, but are removed when it is completed. Then fold in half a long 
piece of gold thread, and fasten it to the centre of the circle on the 
butterfly's wing, and begin by winding the double thread in spirals, and 
working over it button-hole stitches of black silk, see Illustration 348 
At the 4th row, replace the black by violet, at the 6th by blue, at the 8th 
by white silk. In this last row fold the gold thread into purls as shown in 
Illustration 350. Then (see Illustration 355) fasten on a new gold thread, 
and work the button-hole stitches with moss green silk, taking in 3 purls 
as shown in the Illustration. Then fasten on a new thread, take in a new 
purl, and work 14 rows as before, 6 with green, 2 white, 2 blue, 2 green, 

2 with pale pink. The last row has purls of gold thread (see Illustration 
347), and is then edged with 3 rows of dark claret, finished off with purls 
as before. In the two lower wings the choice of colours should be slightly 
varied. Illustrations 35 1 and 35 IB show the formation of the body, which 
is made of gold thread and coloured silks. The whole is then put together 
according to Illustration 344. 

No. 346. Tablet for Memoranda. — Tablet of ground glass in 
wooden frame, with pencil, and crystal cup to hold the sponge. 

No. 349. Capote of cream coloured flannel, with satin bows of the 
same shade. Round the outer edge a border of swanks-down. Satin 
strings to tie. 

No. 353. Lace Edging for Underlinen (Crochet). — 11 chain, i 
long treble in first stitch, y chain, join to 7th of 11 chain,* 7 chain, i long 
treble in last long treble, 3 chain, join to 4th of 7 chain, 7 chain, join to 
i&t of 7 chain, 9 double in last 7 chain, i slip-stitch in next stitch, 7 chain, 
I long treble in last long treble, 3 chain, join to 4th of last 7 chain. 
Repeat from *. 

No. 354. Box FOR Waste Paper, &c. — This box may be made out 
of a cigar case, by lining it with grey American cloth. The outside is 
covered with grey cambric, arranged in close pleats, and ornamented with 
bands of Moravian braid, embroidered with red thread. Graduated 
bands of braid, finished off with red tassels, hang down from the lid 
On the top is a rosette of red crewel work, and the cambric lies plain in 
the centre. Button and loop of elastic to fasten. 



WdilT, 



ARE thy burdens too heavy for bearing, 
So wearisome all the day long. 
With no one thy solitude sharing. 

To bless thee with pity or song ? 
Oh, deem not they never will lighten. 

Or yield to a happier fate ! 
The darkest of mornings may brighten, 
So let us be patient and wajt. 



Not lightly thy language Is spoken j 

When friends are dissevered and gone, 
A\Tien tenderest pledges are broken, 

Our hope with oar life liveth on j 
And all of its happiest blessings 

May come tho' the season be late ; 
Its loves, its repose, its caressings — 

So let us be patient and wait. 
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"fair/' She was gaunt and grira, cultivated an awe-inspiring 
frown, and wore spectacles. Her maid accompanied her, ^^ bear- 
ing her bag of needments '' like Unafs dwarf.* This formidable 
candidate first divested herself of her outer garments^ and the 
maid produced from the bag, comb, brush, slippers, and a 
mysterious little bottle of homoeopathic tincture. An air-cushion 
was next inflated and carried into the examination room. The 
lady then fortified herself with a glass of sherry, which also 
came out of the recesses of the bag, and afterwards repaired to 
her desk. She left the room before the allotted time for the 
paper had expired, and when we returned to the cloak-room, we 
found her seated at a little tabic enjoying a hearty meal and in 
a state of calm satisfaction respecting her work. I never heard 
her fate, but if she had cared for her mind as diligently as she 
looked after her body, I have no doubt of her success. 

For passing Group A, only candidates are classed but do 
not receive a certificate until another subject has been satis- 
factorily dealt with. But there is such fascination in competi- 
tive examinations, that a student who has overcome the 
preliminary difficulties will not be held back from doing the 
course completely. 

The University of St. Andrews has lately opened its kindly 
arras to women, and with commendable generosity and a magna- 
nimous spirit of enterprise, has offered a degree of Literate in 
Arts to those who fulfil the conditions of examination. This 
may be regarded as a step in advance of the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, and far surpasses it in clear and judicious 
arrangement. 

The standard is the same as that set up for the M.A. 
degree. The subjects are selected to please every taste, and no 
one subject is compulsory. 

Four subjects must be taken, or three when one of the three 
is an *' honours " subject, before the degree can be gained, but 
it is not necessary to pass in all at once ; the work may be dis- 



• Spenser's " Faerie Queene," Book I., Canto i. 



tributed over several years; and, meanwhile, as each subject is 
finished with, the student receives a certificate signifying in 
what she had passed. 

This year there was a centre for this examination in London, 
and many women took advantage of it. Next year there will 
also be one at Halifax. 

It is very desirable that this scheme should become more 
widely known, as the fees are within the reach of almost every 
one, and the arrangements are particularly agreeable and 
simple. 

The title of L. A. will be, I have no doubt, especially useful 
to women qualifying themselves for the profession of teaching, 
but tjiey must not be allowed to have a monopoly of this dis- 
tinction. Learning amongst women will find acceptance in 
society all the sooner through its practice by those who choose 
to study out of pure love for it. Homoeopathic doctors give 
'^ ignatia *^ to patients suff^cring the pangs of disappointed love. 
I should prescribe a competitive examination. Regular work 
with a definite aim cures ennui — it braces the nerves, keeps the 
mind always pleasantly and actively employed, it enlarges the 
sympathies, and gives a dignity and purpose to a girl's life. 
The examination itself is a splendid test of character. Should 
failure be the result, then will be the time for showing patience, 
sweetness of temper, meekness to bear the criticisms of friends, 
and courage to buckle to again and make another trial. If 
success awaits the candidate, she must not be over-elated. It 
will be well if she can stand on a great elevation without feeling 
<lizzy. Success is harder for most people to bear than failure. 
It is a fine character indeed that improves under the test of 
praise and honour. 

I heard a high compliment passed the other day upon a 
young girl who had come out of her examination laden with 
honours and distinctions. It was scarcely meant for a compli- 
ment, but in its simplicity and roughness it seemed the very 
happiest thing that could be said. '^ She was so nice, that no 
one would ever think she was clever.'* 

Elton Claridge. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR COLOURED FASHION-PLATE. 



WALKING DRESSES. 



1. Costume of Beige, Mohair, and Maroon Taffetas. Skirt of 
mohair, covered with narrow pleated flounces of the two materials. 
Polooaise tunic, the front buttoning to the waist, and turned up in a 
looose fold, which is lost under the pouf. Back of Princess form, the 
half of which only, from under the arm, forms the skirt of the tunic. 
The right e'dge of this is drawn up, and fastened to the centre seam. 
A scarf of mohair placed under the skirt of the tunic, on the left side, 
crosses the front diagonally, and is fastened on the right side. The 
sleeves have a pleating of mohair below a cuff of taffetas. Cross way 
bands of taffetas bind the edges of both tunic and scarf. Pockets and 
collar of the same. Gold buttons. Empire capote of English straw. 
Wreath of green leaves going from one string to the other, with black 
feather behind, and cluster of poppies on the right side. Brim turned 
up in front, showing wreath with poppies on the left side. Lingerie 
of pleated cr6pe lisse. 

2. Costnme of Foulard, plain blue, and the same brocaded, 
trimmed with a darker shade. Skirt of the plain, draped by means of 
strings placed underneath, with pleated flounce of the same, headed 
by a crossway band of the darker shade. Short tunic, with paniers 



of brocaded foulard, edged with a crossway band of dark. The back 
forms a square-cut basque in two pleats. The fronts buttoning a 
little below the waist, are rounded and fastened behind in pleats to 
form the paniers. A straight breadth, arranged in folds across, is 
placed under the basque and drawn up behind in two puffs, with a 
square end below. It is edged with a crossway band of the darker 
blue. Turned-down collar of the same. Cuffs of dark blue foulard, 
over under ones of the lighter shade, with narrow pleating of same 
below. Gisele hat of black straw, draped with Pekin gauze round 
the crown. The brim lined with black velvet, turned up on the left 
side with black feathers and pink roses. 

3. Costume in Cerise Foulard and White Cashmere, for a Girl of 
Ten. Skirt of foulard, with two pleated flounces. Redingote of cash- 
mere. Back made in three pieces. The two ends of the centre part 
are turned up, forming loops. The side-pieces are longer. Straight 
fronts, buttoninn; all the way down. The whole of the garment 
trimmed with a double crossway band of cashmere. Hat of fancy 
straw, trimmed at the edges with narrow ccris* velvet in Vandykes. 
Broader velvet round the crown, with dpg roses in front. Large 
square-cut embroidered collar. 
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NEW MUSIC From Mbssrs. A. Hammond & Co., 5, Vigo Street^ Regent 

Street:— 1 

Honneur el Gloire, Marcbe Milit^re, as performed by the band Traumes-stimmen. Ton-stiick. Gustav Lange. Marked pnce. ' 

of the Royal Horse Gaards. Composed by Lillie Albrecht. Marked 3s. A very pretty compositioo, tequiriiig delicacy of touch and ! 

price, 4s. (J. B. Cramer & Co., aoi, Regeot Street.) This spirited expressive style. 

march will win fresh laureb for the young composer, who is already Die Loreley Singi. Gondellied. Gustav Laoge. Marked price, 

koown as a skilful pianist. 3s. Most effective, and at the same lime simple. 
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BlYTHE HeRNDON, 



Chapter X. — Moonlight on Mount Sano. 

" Rarely, rarely comest tho^ Spirit of Delight ! " 

VAN TOLLIVER had not '^wasted in despair'' because ha 
could not take Miss Betty to the picnic^ but had ofTered hia 
escort to Mary Barton, as that young lady had expected, after hear* 
ingjtbrough 3Iythe Herndon^of bis ill-successin another direction. 

'^ Which would you prefer. Miss Mary," asked Van, after her 
demure acceptance of his invitation, ^' to go in a buggy, or on 
horseback I " 

^On horseback, by all n>eans," said Mary, with animation ; 
for she was conscious that her little figure never looked better 
than when she was riding; while — was not Betty a little too fat 
for this form of exercise to suit her ) 

The day of th$ picnic was without a ploud, and at sunset the 
party started out. As they passed through the town, the 
country-people, whose mules were hitched around the court-* 
house, stopped their ^' trading " and came to the door, with the 
clerks, to comiaent upon them. From every gate children and 
darkies gazed after them. It was a great event in Yariba. 

" I hope this horse meets with your approval," said Roger 
Ellis, as he handed Blythe into the buggy. " It is a Yariba 
horse. Mr. Briggs assured me it was the finest in his stable. I 
don't think he will run away with us." 

" Mr. Briggs's horses seem to lack that flower of all fine 
natures— soul," said Blythe, with a laugh ; '^ or shall I call it 
spirit, since the first word is monopolized by the Yahoos ? " 

" But Mr. Briggs is a happy man to-day, for not a knock- 
koeed animal is left in his stable, and his pocketrbookis plethoric 
with an unwonted fulness." 

''The finest horses I ever saw," remarked Blythe, ''were a 
pair of blooded Kentucky bays — superb creatures. A young 
fellow from California, who was visiting in this part of the 
country, had bought them to take home with him. It was an 
experience to ride behind those horses, they were so full of fire. 
I asked their owner once, when we were having a drive what he 
would do if they ran away — for he had acknowledged he couldn't 
hold them— and what do you think was his answer ? He pulled 
a loaded pistol out of his pocket, and said, ' I would put a bullet 
through their heads.' " 

" What a man for an enaergcncy ! And you went driving 
more than once with the loaded pistol, and the wild horses, and 
the young man from California ? " 

" Oh yes ; there was always the chance of an adventure, 
and that is what I have pined for all my life." 

By this time they had driven out of the town and were 
passing the fine old places in its suburbs, at great distances from 
each other, with stretches of wild land between. One of these 
attracted Roger Ellis's particular attention, and he drew up his 
horse a moment to observe it. The house was a large massive 
brick house, with genei^ous doorways and many windows, and 
round-headed chimneys that shot up above the tops of the eln» 
and the shining gloria mundi, whose thick shadows rested on 
the ground in wide black masses that flowed together like waves. 

It was set in a square sloping on all sides to the south, and 
this was enclosed by a brick wall twelve feet in height, built with 
buttresses M\d surmounted by a coping of flagstones. At the 
north and west comers were the lodge-gates, buttressed and 
battlementcd in unison with the architecture of the wall. 



^'What a remarkable old pUu^l" said Ellis. ^'Who is 
living in it ? " 

" It is the county jail," said Blythe, speaking in a somewhat 
oonstpained yoice. " The jail proper was burned during the 
war, and this pxopm'ty was bought at auction by the public 
officers." 

" A jail in the midst of birds' nests ! " cried Ellis, as a flock 
of martins rose with a whir of wings and darkened the evening 
sky. ^' But I wonder that its owner could give it up. It isn't 
a hauntied house, I suppose ? It loo£s as if it might have a 
history." 

'' It was deserted for some years, I believe," said Blythe] 
" and was finally sold by a distant heir, who had never seen the 
place. All the immediate family were dead. But let us go on." 

Ellis saw that for some reason the subject was not agreeable 
to Blythe, and he asked no further questions. Touching the 
horse lightly with his whip, they drove along the road, that soon 
began to grow narrower and more steep. 

" lK>ok at the sunset I " said Ellis ; ^' is it not worth a dull 
day's living to have such a sight as that at its close ? " 

As he spoke they were ascending the spur of the mountain, 
which, clothed in the sombre hue of the pines, stood like a 
sentinel in dark livery of green before the kingly peak now folded 
about with royal robes of crimson and purple. In the golden 
west great cloud-gates of pearl and amethyst and jasper stood 
apart, through which the sun shot lances of fire, like beams 
from some divine Titanic furnace, upon the mountain's top, 
where they rested in a blessing of colour, making, with the blue 
of the dim distant hills and the purple of evening's deep shadows, 
" the sacred chord of colour — blue, purple, and scarlet, with 
white and gold," given to Moses on the Mount for the Taber- 
nacle of Divine presence. Below them, as both Roger and 
Blythe looked back, to lose no beauty of the picture, lay the 
round valley from which they had come up, its streams, like 
silvery veins, intersecting and giving life to woods and fields ; 
the cross-crowned spires of its town glittering and seeming to 
tremble in the air; its swelling fields of plumy wheat and 
bearded grain waving their rich bread«promise to the land. Far 
to the south, in an opening among the low, Uue mountains, lay 
an expanse of the Tennessee River, shining like a fair page of 
silver. The scene was one of Nature's masterpieces, where 
with prodigal hand she had thrown together colour, form, beauty, 
and grandeur for earth's complet^t glorification. 

" Ah, the kinship of kings I " cried ElUs. '^ See how the 
sun flings his rich gifts into the mountain's lap, and the moun- 
tain answers back with every hue reflected from gracious curves 
and quivering woods. Why should poems ever be written, when 
Nature speaks in such eloquent magnificence to all who have 
hearts to understand her various language ? " 

" I think that the most splendid thing about sunsets is their 
constant variety," said Blythe. " It is not merely that no two 
are ever just aliki^, but in each glorious spectacle there are such 
swift, wonderful changes as we see in dreams. Look at those 
clouds, now. Do they not seem to take new forms and colours 
with every breath ? Do you know that I always sympathized 
with poor old Polonius ? I don't think there was a bit of 
hypocrisy in his finding the cloud first like a camel, then ' backed 
like a weasel,* and finally, ' very like a whale ! ' " 

" You read Shakespeare ? " said Ellis, with a pleased look; 
" and do you enjoy him ? " 

" Why don't you ask me if I enjoy the shining of the sun," 
said Blythe, a little ^oued at the question. 
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Ellis smiled. " You seem such a child to me," he said, 
apologetically. '' And the other Elizabethan writers — ^are you 
familiar with their works ? *' 

*' Why, no,'* said Blythe, ingenuously. " Papa found me 
reading in a volume of the British drama one day, and he took 
the book away, saying that those plays were not fit reading for 
a lady.'' 

*'The happy fortune of being a woman," said Ellis, "ought 
not to deprive any one of the opportunity of appreciating some 
of the finest things in the English tongue. You ought to study 
an age of which Shakespeare is king, and understand that greatest 
man better by knowing his contemporaries. They were giants 
whom none have touched, though many have made for them- 
selves paths beside their footsteps. In reading them you will 
find grace, fire, passion ; passages to make you weep, and such 
as will make you smile with mere pleasure at their beauty ; and, 
further, you will find your very feeling for the beauty of words 
increased. Of course, it is not necessary to go through them all." 

'^Tell me some of the fiaest," said Blythe, " and I will read 
them first." 

• '' Oh ! I haven't them at my fingers' ends. But I will make 
out a list for you of those you may read entire, and mark selec- 
tions from others tha^ would be as unintelligible to you as 
operatic music is uninteresting to me, except for the ' airs ' that 
come in from time to time. You will like Ben Jonson best of 
all. He had a rich mine of soul — rare Ben — and from its depths 
he drew the gold of virtue, the dark copper of vice, the varied 
jewel-forms of beauty. In him, as in Shakespeare, you find the 
essence of human nature, humanity in its heights and depths, 
that can never be studied too long or too tenderly." 

" There are three volumes of old English plays on the top 
shelf of the bookcase in the library," said Blythe, ''with a lot 
of other books, that I've been forbidden to touch ever since I 
can remember." 

'' Poor child ! And did you never disobey orders ? " 

'' Once only. It had rained for a week, and I had read every- 
thing I could lay my hands on. I was so bored that I was 
desperate ; and one day I stood on a chair, reached up to the top 
shelf, and took down the first book my hand touched. What do 
think it was ? " 

I am a Yankee — but I can't guess." 
Tom Jones," said Blythe, lowering her voice. '' I took 
it to my room, locked the door, and plunged into it. But one 
day when papa and mamma were out, I went down to the sitting- 
room to read it by the fire. They came home suddenly, and I 
had only time to'fhrust it under the sofa-cushion. Now, if you 
can believe it, I forgot all about that book and left it there. It 
was found the next morning before breakfast, and there was a 
scene ! Papa scolded, mamma cried, I cried, and it ended by 
the book being thrown into the kitchen fire. To this day I have 
never known whether Tom married Sophia! " 

Ellis laughed heartily, with a lively remembrance of Mr. 
Hemdon^s.fine and gentle manner. 

'' Papa never liked me to read any novels," said Blythe ; 
''and, indeed, he was strict in every way. As a child, I used to 
think him unjust, and we were all terribly afraid of him. I 
don't know why ; for he was not often angry, and hardly ever 
punished us. But papa is a very impressive man ;" and Blythe 
gave a light laugh. " Once, I remember, when I was a very 
little girl, I was studying my spelling-lesson, and I came to the 
long, hard word * Abolitionist.' I spelled it out, syllable by 
syllable, and then asked my father its meaning. 'It is 
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a name for a Yankee rascal,' he said, 'who believes that a 
negro is as good as a white man, and who would set all our 
slaves free if he could get a chance.' This was such a new idea 
to me that I stopped to think about it. At last I stunned my 
family by the remark, ' Well, I think I am an Abolitionist. 1 
don't see that we have any right to make slaves of people because 
they have black skins, any more than because they have crooked 
noses.' Then I saw my courtly papa in a white heat. He did 
not use many words to tell me I was a young idiot, who would 
come to some very bad end unless I restrained the vanity of 
having opinions opposite to those of older and wiser folks ; but 
what he did say can only be likened to the whipping that a cer- 
tain father once gave his son when he saw the salamander; and 
it impressed the occasion quite as faithfully in my memory." 

" It was your sweet, pure true nature that spoke," said Ellis, 
feeling a strong inclination to give Blythe an appreciative kiss ; 
" but tell me, did you ever change ? " 

'• Oh ! I put the subject out of my mind ; and then, of course, 
when the war came I had to take the side of my people. The 
question of slavery was not the only one involved, you know; 
and even with that outsiders had no right to meddle. Oh, pardon 
me!" cried Blythe, with her quick blush. "I forgot — ^ 

" That I was one of the outsiders ? Why, I like your 
frankness, my dear Miss Herndon. Besides, you were too 
young to understand the questions at issue." 

" I don't know about that. I was always a strong believer 
in State's rights and secession. This country is too large for a 
single government." 

" I see," said Ellis, with a smile, " that you have listened 
intelligently to the political talk of your fatiier and his friends." 

*' I am not a chameleon," said Blythe, proudly. 

" No," he said, " or you could not be near me without taking 
what's the colour of loyalty.' 

"True blue, I suppose ? 

" Or that of the life-blood." 

** * And like a lobster boiled, alack ! 
ru blush with love for Union Jack I' 

" if I know you much longer," murmured Miss Blythe. 

" So you read Hudibras, too ! Bless me, child ! aren*t you 
wasted in Yariba ? " 

" I am wasted with pining to be somewhere else. Oh, for a 
prince and a flying horse ! " 

"They will come,'' said Ellis; and something almost like 
sadness stole into his voice. He did not for a moment fancy 
himself the prince on the flying horse ; but it did occur to him 
that it would be " pretty, though a plague," to see BIythe's face 
when her prince should first take her in his arms. What a face 
it was ! a little cold and sad, i)erhaps, in repose, but with what a 
charm of swift blushes and changing expression ! 

The road wound along, " up-hill all the way," and the sur- 
roundings grew milder and more beautiful. Little mountain 
streams sprang to meet them with a gurgle of welcome. Rhodo- 
dendrons stretched across the road, and Blythe gathered handful 
after handful of the leaves, bruising them for their sweetness 
and throwing them away. At last the road, that had been 
narrowing gradually, like a prima donna's sustained note, 
dwindled to a narrow footpath, and they got out of the buggy. 
An army waggon had been sent on in advance, and the soldiers 
busied themselves in taking charge of all the horses of the party. 
Mary Barton and Van Tolliver had just dismounted — Mary 
brilliantly pretty in her close black habit, and Van as gay and 
debonair as if he were not wondering how far Betty Page's 
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flirting propensities would carry her under the favouring influences 
of the moonlight. 

'' We are the last of the party/^ said Mary. '' We will find 
the others on the flat rock on top of the mountain. Shall we 
lead the way i '* 

Blythe and Mr. Ellis followed slowly^ their senses on the 
alert for enjoyment. Rocks^ streams, ferns, mosses, and giant 
forest-trees were mingled here'Jin a wild union of strength and 
beau^. There were fresh and delicate woody smells, and lonely, 
lovely bird-notes rang high above the sound of falling water, that 
hurried through its rugged chambers to the spring in the valley 
below. The grey twilight began to be pierced by sharp darts of 
silver, like mysterious thrills of life stinging through a half-torpid 
soul. Light laughter soon broke through nature's musical 
silence, and they came upon their friends in various attitudes of 
picturesqueness about the mountain's top. Then for a while 
there was a confusion of voices, until Mrs, Oglethorpe made a 
gesture for silence, and commanded Blythe Hemdon to tell the 
legend of Mount Sano, that none of the strangers had ever 
heard. And Blythe, who was wrapped in a scarlet cloak, 
leaned close upon the indented rock, and, fixing her eyes on the 
vague, vast mountains dimly defined against the moon's gold, 
told the legend, almost like a Corscian improvisatrice chanting 
a laUata. 

" Long ago an Indian chieftain made his home upon this 
mountain — the lesser hills his hunting-grounds. Monte was 
his dark-eyed daughter, whom many suitors came to woo. Two 
of the boldest outstripped all others; but to one she gave 
promises and love, to the other refusal and scorn. He, stung 
by jealousy to madness, swore a fearful oath that he would yet 
win Monte, the dark- eyed maid. Then he summoned to his aid 
all evil souls. One gave him fiery eloquence, another giant 
strength, and a third the wild beauty of the beautiful lost gods. 
One day, when the wind blew high, he met the Indian maid, and 
beguiled her to a lonely spot, where the high trees kissed the clouds; 
and here he stretched his arms to her, and wooed her with such 
rushing fire that the heavens darkened and the earth seemed slip- 
ping away. Then he assailed her with threats, and fear seized the 
soul of the maiden, and almost she consented to his fierce will ; 
when from a hidden place in the arching rocks behind her came 
a whisper low and strong as distant thunder — ' Monte, say No ! 
— Monte, say No ! ' Strength came to her with that deep mur- 
mur, for the Great Spirit himself had come to her aid. ' No ! ' 
she cried, in a voice that rang through the forest like the stroke 
of steel on steel, and the winds ceased to rage, and the warrior 
with a cry of wrath fled from the sight of her face, and neitlier 
in the council, nor by the wigwam fire, nor on the hunting-ground 
nor battle-field, was he ever seen again of man." 

Ellis had watched Blythe with amazement. ''What an 
actress the child is I " he thought ; '' or is it unconsciousness — 
that pose against the rock, the musical monotone, the abstracted 
gaze ? Miss Blythe, you're a study 1 " 

'* The legend disappoints our notions of Indian vengeance in 
having no bloody sequel," remarked Mrs. Oglethorpe; ''but all 
its romance is preserved in the name it has given to the moun- 
tain — Monte Sano" 

" I don't altogether like it, you know," said Captain Silsby, 
" for I don't believe the young ladies of Yariba need any prompt, 
ing to say No." 

Whereupon Betty Page, breaking a large leaf from a bush 
near by, fanned the captain with an air of saucy solicitude not 
wholly agreeable to one young man of the company. 



They had supp«r on the flat rock, and with champagne, cold 
chicken and jokes, in which a little wit went a great way, filled up 
the next hour. Civil Rights Bill was treated to his first glass of 
champagne, and he entertained the company with the story of 
the Tar-Baby, and joined boldly in the songs that were sung. 
They wandered about in groups of twos and threes, while the 
moonlight bathed everything in floods of ethereal yellow, as if 
some gay angd were holding a buttercup under the mountain's 
chin. Everybody declared this the most unique and delicioas 
picnic of any season; and finally it brought to Blythe Hern don 
what she had wanted all her life — an adventure. It was due to 
Civil Rights Bill, for whom the excitement and champagne had 
been too much. He was sleeping composedly on Mr. Ellis's 
feet, as Mr. Briggs* staid horse was jogging homeward, when — 
what dream came to him ? That I cannot tell, but he gave a 
cry as loud as the Indian lover's howl of rage, and jumping up 
as if the bottom of the buggy had been a rearing horse, he sprang 
out into the road. Mr. Briggs's horse now proved himself the 
possessor of more spirit than he had been given credit for, by 
running away, upturning the buggy against a stump, throwing 
out Mr. Ellis and Blythe on opposite sides, and dashing off* to 
town unimpeded by aught but some fragments of harness. 
There was a crash as if the world were coming to an end ; for 
Bill, with brilliant thrift, had gathered up the empty wine-bottles 
to sell in town ; and they broke with a tremendous clatter about 
the ears of the dislodged pair. 

Mary Barton was off" her horse in a twinkling. 

" Oh, Blythe, are you hurt ? " 

" Not at all. I hope my new hat isn't ; " and Blythe put 
her hands to her head. Mj*. Ellis sprang across the road. 

" Are you sure you are not hurt," he asked, anxiously. 

" Indeed, I am sure ; but I am afraid poor little Bill is in a 
bad plight. Do step back and see about him, Mr. Ellis." 

I believe, in that moment of unselfish thought for another, 
Roger Ellis became her lover. He turned and hurried back to 
meet Bill limping toward him. 

" Somepen's done happen," said that youth ; "seems to me 
I'se flew all to pieces I " 

Blythe was still sitting on the roadside when they came up. 
•'Oh, my gracious!" cried Bill; "dars my spekilation done 
broke all to smash I " 

They all laughed ; and Blythe, declining the offer of Van'^s 
hand, sprang up. But alas I a bit of brokwi bottle had imbedded 
itself in the soft earth, and as Blythe started forward she stepped 
on its jagged edge. Of course, her shoes were thin — your true 
Southern giri is fond of a cloth gaiter with a papor sole. 

" Oh, my foot ! " she cried. 

" Is your ankle sprained ? " cried Ellis. 

" No, my foot is cut— on Bill's— speculation," said she 
faintly. 

"Oh, you little imp!" cried Van, looking toward Bill as if 
he longed to shake that small sinner, who crept crying behind 
Mr. Ellis. 

" It isn't his fault. Van," said sweet Blythe. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Oglethorpe's buggy came up at this 
moment, and Blythe was helped into it. They were not very 
far from town, and Mr. Ellis and Bill walked the rest of the 
way — or rather, Mr. Ellis walked, for, bearing as long as he 
could Bill's sobs, and seeing that he could scarcely walk from 
lameness and excitement, he took him in his arms and carriod 
him home. 
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Chapter XI. — ^Three Visits. 

Although his bohes ached on wakings the morning after 
the picnic> Roger Ellis arose earlier than usual^ with a brisk 
sense of having a great deal to doi His first care was t6 go 
into town to a dry-goods shop and ask orer the counter for a 
piece of muslin. Some fine organdies wefe shown hiiii. 

'' Not this/' said Ellis, impatiently ; ^^ I mean sufch stuff 
as shirts are made of.'' 

'^ Oh ! a bolt of domestic/' said the clerk, with an easy and 
superior smile. 

The cotton cloth purchased, it was sent to Mrs. Roy's, wher^^ 
Ellis followed it, having no difficulty in finding the " little red 
house with hollyhocks in the yard, and the shetters blown away." 

Mrs. Roy was looking forlorner than ever, in a comfortless 
room to which the sunshine that poured in gave only art added 
look of desolation. The floor was bare, and the boards were 
loosened or broken in several places. A cracked looking-glass 
hung above a pine table, while some red ribbons on the table 
and a box of prepared chalk, with the top of a stocking hanging 
out of it indicated that Mrs. Roy srill sacrificed to the vanities. 
Two empty barrels stood in one comer, and upon a board 
stretched across them was placed a water-bucket of obtrusive 
blue, in which a well-seasoned gourd floated. A half-moon of 
water soon formed around this in splashes, as the Roy children 
at play in the yard seemed to be consumed with an inward fever, 
or afflicted with a burning desire to see the stranger, for they 
filed in one after another during his call, drinking like young 
horses, with the gourd at their lips and a stream pouring to the 
floor, as they peered at Mr. Ellis. 

"Take a cheer, sir,'* said Mrs. Roy, advancing a loose- 
jointed, split-bottomed chair. " I'm sorry to' have you sfee me 
in such a po' place ; but the Lord knows that I'm thankful 
nowadays to have a rooft over my head." 

"Are you a widow?" hazarded Ellis* The question 
unlocked the fountain of all her woeSi 

" Our heavenly Father knows I'm wus off 'n if I wus a 
widder, which I am not, by reason of having a husbind which 
is a rascal, and him the father of my po' children, an' a saddler 
in very good business when I mat-ried hira.^' 

Mrs. Roy now began to weep, and Ellis, not knovt^ing What! 
to do, gave a sympathetic murmur thai seemed to encourage 
her to go on. 

"Pappy an' mammy didn't want me to marry him," shi^ 
said, wiping her eyes and taking a pinch of Snuff; "for all we 
wus plain people livin' up the mountain in a plain way, an' 
him a saddler ownin' his shop an' monn' in good socifety too, 
bein' a church member. Howsomever> aginst that he had a 
sort of repitition for bein' a fast man ; an* mammy, she said 
from the first that there was no part of him she liked to see So' 
well as the back of his head* But marry him I would, for I had 
a spirit of my own in them days, though broken it is now. 
Well, he brought me to town, an' for a while I was as proud 
as a peacock. Jim wus a liberal man ^Itb his money, an^ we 
didn't want for nothin'i He give me a silk ^own too ; and I 
was so foolish about that man that I wasn't satisfied ^ith 
namin' my first boy after him— tjim ; but when the htxt one wus 
a girl, what did I do but name her Mij-Hin' that ain't nothin' but 
the name of Jim turned back'ard. Here, yod, Mij \ Stdp a- 
sloppiu' that water, an' come an' offtir Mr. EHis a drink." 

Mij approached, hanging her head and holding the gourd 
in such a way that its contents flowed through the handle in 



a thin stream to the floor, and looking rather prettf with h^r elf^ 
locks and shy, black eyes. Mr. Ellis welcomed a divtgrslon, 
and tried to make talk with the child ; but the mother said, 

" Now, Mij Roy, you just go on out to play. Don't you 
see I'm busy Ulkin' to Mr. Ellis ?" 

"Well, sir, more children came, and I kind o' lost my 
health, and Jirti, he got ter stayin' out late at nights, sayih' he 
had extry jobs. Well, things went on, an' I was as unsuspectih' 
as the unborn babe, till Dan Rice come to town with his circus. 
I wanted to go the wust sort, for everybody had be^n crackin' 
it up for the finest show ever seen in these parts. When the 
night came, an' I was lookin' for Jim to take me> he said he wus 
powerful sorry, but he couldn't go no way he could fix it, for he 
had to work in the shop till midnight. I thought I ought to be 
thankful for havin' sich a hard-workin' husband, so I give up 
the circus without makin' any words. But after Jim went off I 
got to wonderin' why I couldn't go with some of the neighbours; 
so I i-an over to Bet Chalmers to see if she wus goin*. She 
an' her husband wus just ready to start, an' I just went right 
along with 'em. The tent wus packed when we got there, an' 
the clown wus carryin' on as redikilous as you please. Mr. 
Ellis " — and here Mrs. Roy's bitter monotone fell to a deeper 
key, and she leaned toward her companion, speaking with the 
emphasis of one who hardly expected to be believed — "/ never 
want to go to another ciretes as long as I live /" 

*• * I shall never again be friends with rotes ; 
I idiall hate sweet musio my whole Uf« long,' '* 

thought Roger Ellis— ''that sounds rather more poetic; butisn^t 
die sentiment just the same ?" 

" I wus a-settin' there laughing fit to kill at the clown,** 
continued Mrs. Roy, " wheii Bet Chalmers caught hold of my 
arm, an' she said, ' Why, Matildy Roy, there's your husband !' 
She was a-pintin' over to the six-bit seats, Mr. EHis— the 
finest seats in the tents ; and I looked, and there sat Jim, with 
a girl named Ann Eliza Lowe beside him^-snuggled as close 
ds if they had been twin hicker-nuts —rfrinAxV out o' the same 
glass o' lemonade — eatin^ ojf the same stick o* candy — befo' the 
eyes o' the whole world ! I didn't see much o' what went on in 
the ring after that. I just sat there and watched 'em; and God 
knows I never want to go through no wus hell'n I did that night. 

"Well, I made it hot for Jim when he got home; but it 
didn't seem to do no manner o' good. After that things went 
from bad to wuss ; he spending his money on Ann Eliza Lowe, 
an' the children goin' in rags. 

" I tried to forgive him ; I prayed on my knees for strength 
to forgive that man ; for I said, * My father is dead, my mother 
is po', an* if I don^t forgive him what'U me an' my children do 
for bread ?' So I did forgive him, time and time agin, till I 
waked up one fine day to find Jim Roy gone — gone the Lord 
knows where, with Ann Eliza Lowe ; and from that day to this 
nobody in this town has sot eyes on dther one of 'em." 
How long ago did this happen ?" 

It's been more'n a year ; an' a han'-to-han' fight it's been 
to live,'' said Mrs. Roy, sighing heavily. " I ain*t got no hopes 
of his ever com in' back, for when a man has once broke loose 
there ain't no gittin' him in the traces agin." 

" Ah, well, your children will grow up to be a comfort to 
ybu," said Ellis, cheerily ; " in the meantime 'don't lose heart. 
Have you seen Colonel Dexter about your chickens yet ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir ; he paid me handsome for 'em, and his wife 
guv me a real fashionable aljpakky, as good as new. I'm free 
to confess that some Yankees is mighty clever folks.^ 
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Ellis laid a bill on the table as he rose to go. '' A little 
advance pay for the shirts/* he explained. '^ I have ordered the 
stuff to be sent to yoii.*' 

" I think I can suit yoii, sir/' said Mrs. Roy. '^ You^re 
just about Jim's build^ and I made all his shirts.'* 

A fresh burst of sobs seemed imminent, and Ellis hurried 
his good-bye, though he stopped to make aquaintance with the 
sallow-faced children in the yard, and to invite them over to his 
tent to a tea-party, consisting entirely of candy and fire-crackers. 

Mr. Ellis turned his steps in the direction of the Tollivers*. 
He met Tom in the yard, and inquired after Civil Rights Bill. 

''So you had a spill?*' cried Master Tom. ''What fun! 
Bill is sick, I believe : anyhow he has been in bed all day." 

" I should like to see him." 

" Come on," said Tom. 

He took Mr. Ellis through a gap in the fence to the back 
yard, and pointed out a little cabin. 

"Lift the latch and the door'U fly open," he said, and 
Tanished. 

Ellis rapped at the door. 

" Who's dat knockin' at my do' ? '* cried a voice. 

Ellis pushed the door open. " Grant your grace, mister," 
said an old woman, rising to meet him, and dropping a funny 
litde curtsey, as if somebody had pulled a cord in her spinal 
column. " I wouldn't have a' spoke so sharp, but I thought 
it was Tom ToUiver up to some of his tricks." 

Aunt Sally was an imposing figure. No one knew how old 
she was. She said she had lived a hundred years, but she was 
as straight as if she had been strapped to a board. She wore a 
wide calico gown that reached to her ankles, covered with pale, 
staring flowers, a handkerchief knotted on her bosom, and her 
head was tightly bound in a snow-white turban. She was 
blind in one eye, and this gave a peculiar wildness to her 
expression, as the blind eye was fixed, blue, and glassy, while 
the other was black and rolling. Her mouth gave a cavernous 
impression of vastness ; it was toothless, apparently, save for 
one long fang, and when she spoke or laughed she showed its 
entire roof and her thick red tongue to its roots. 

Mr. Ellis inquired after Bill. 

" Bill's asleep just now," said Aunt Sally. " He's been a- 
sufferin* right smart Got a powerful heap o' bruises : I've been 
a-rubbin' him with yearth-worms." 

" With what ?" cried Ellis. 

" With yearth-worms," repeated Aunt Sally, showing him 
a glass full of wriggling bait for fishes. " De/s mighty good 
for stone-bruises and any kind o' limb trouble. Bill always 
was sickly," she went on. " He had a spell o' terrified fever 
las' summer dat I thought would lay him out, sure. I nussed 
him till I thought I'd drop. But lor' ! I'se an ole South Carliny 
nigger, wid a backbone; none o' your limpsy Alabama trash !*' 
How long have you lived in Alabama ?" 
Oh, for de bes' part o' my life. Ole mars' when he died 
he leP me to dis branch o' de Tollivers. But it was just like 
drawing eye-teeth to leave ole mis' — sho's you bom it was. 
All de Tollivers is good stock, but none ekal to de Carliny 
stock. Ole mis' she brought me up from a baby. She nussed 
me, an' tucked me in nights, an' fed me outen a silver spoon. 
I never had no humpin' nor dumpin'. I never had but one 
whippin' in my life, an' dat was give me by a miserbel mean 
ole overseer. He jes' stretched me out like a rabbit for breakin' 
a little ycarthen pot on his table. Lor I wasn't ole mis' mad 
when she heerd about it ! Dat overseer was sent a kitin' off de 
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place, an' 'twam't more'n a year befo* dat very man was hung 
at de cross-roads. I went to de hangin', an' it was a fine 
sight, sho's you born." 

Ellis began to find Aunt Sally alarming. 

At this moment Bill awoke, in great surprise at sight of the 
visitor. " My eyes I Mr. Ellis, is dat you ? " 

" You Bill I dat's no way to speak to de gentleman. Tell 
you, nigger, whar I was raised no white gentleman ever spoke 
to me without I made my low obedient." 

Fortunately the voluble Aunt Sally was called out at this 
juncture, and Ellis had an opportunity to talk a little with Willy, 
whom he found fevered and restless. A paper of oranges made 
his eyes brighten, and, with the promise to come again, and a 
silver pourloire for Aunt Sally, Mr. Ellis' second visit came to 
an end. 

" And now for the reward of duty ! " he said to himself as 
he walked away, " sweet Blythe !" 

Dinner, however, and a freshened toilet intervened before this 
visit Roger even looked in his mirror, as he dressed himself, 
with a certain odd interest. " If I were ten years younger," he 
muttered, as he brushed his curling light hair and wished it 
more than a fringe to his head. 

Blythe was in the cool latticed parlour, her foot bandaged and 
on a stool, and half a dozen magazines strewed around her. lu 
her cool white wrapper she looked as fresh and smiling as the 
May, as she leaned back in the loveliest and laziest of attitudes, 
sipping iced lemonade, and reading by turns. 

" How comfortable you look I " said Ellis, as she gave him 
her hand with a beautiful smile. " And how are you to-day." 
Very well ; my foot scarcely pains me at all." 
Have you seen the doctor yet ? " 

" Oh yes, and he tells me it may be a month before I am 
able to walk. Papa is more concerned about it than I am. He 
thought it so improper to fall out of a buggy with a lot of 
bottles ! He was very much annoyed this morning by the men 
on the square crowding around him to ask how his daughter 
was after her dreadful accident ; and his first care was to rush to 
the editor of the Advocate to tell him not to make a paragraph 
of the 'shocking affair.' Papa never willingly gives gossip any 
food. I believe he would like for us all to be drowned at sea to 
avoid the sensation of a funeral in the family." 

" How well you bear the thought of a month's confinement I '* 
said Ellis, thinking Blythe looked charmingly pretty as she 
threw her head back and laughed at her own nonsense. 

" I will tell you a secret. I am, in the flesh, the laziest 
creature in the world; but I have an intellectual consciousness 
that laziness is contemptible. So my two selves are constantly 
at war ; I am torn by conflicting desires. But now I'm at peace ; 
for it is my plain duty to do nothing but He on the sofa, read 
novels, and drink lemonade. Can you suggest any further 
amusement, should these finally pall upon me? " 

" You might learn the signal language," said Ellis, laughing. 

" What is that ? " said Blythe, with lively interest 

" It is a method of communication invented by the officers 
of the Thirteenth. All the ladies in camp have learned it, and 
amuse themselves signalling from tent to tent on rainy days." 
I should like to learn it. Do you think I could ? " 
You need only a handkerchief and a memory. It is a 
little like talking with the fingers, you know." 

"Ah, yes, I begin to see into it. But it must take a great 
deal of practice before one can do it at all well." 

" You shall have all the practice you want," said Ellis, 
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prompdy. '' Your window overloots the camp. I shall take 
some tall tree as my station^ and climb it every morning just at 
the hour when Daniel — or was it Peter ? — went out on the house- 
top to pray. Then I shall inquire how you have passed the 
night ? when I may come and see you ? whether you've any com- 
missions for the humblest of* your servants ? and a thousand 
other things, that you must answer at length for practice.'' 

'' I fear it will be a severe tax on my intellect/' said Blythe ; 
''and I shall read fewer magazines than I supposed I should." 

'' I brought you some books to-day, by the way," said Ellis, 
** some odd volumes of Hawthorne. You were saying that you 
iverc not familiar with his works ? " 

" Except the ' Marble Faun.' I know that by heart." 
" Take the ' Scarlet Letter' next. It will mark a date in 
your life. I do not know whether I could be so greatly moved 
again as I was when I first read the 'Scarlet Letter.' Never did 
a book so profoundly impress my imagination. I have thought 
since then that it is the one matchless flower of American litera- 
ture. I was quite young when I read it ; but I half fear to read 
it again, as it seems to be a law of life that the same delight 
shall never be tasted twice by the same lips." 

"Is Hawthorne your favourite American author, Mr.* Ellis ? " 
"No, I think not ; though he, in my judgment, is the great 
artist of America. His style is consummate art — the work is 
fused in his genius and is a perfect unit. You must admire it 
as a finished product of his mind ; not stop, as you do in reading 
some very clever authors of a later date, and pick out plums in 
every paragraph to admire separately. Such a style may be art, 
but it is mosaic art j high sometimes, but the highest never." 

A ring at the bell was heard, and a moment later Betty Page 
and Captain Silsby came in. 

" How is your foot, Blythe ? " cried Miss Betty. " What a 
thousand pities it should be hurt just now I Did you know 
that the officers were going to give us a ball in Masonic Hall ? " 
" How soon ? " 

" In a week or two — as soon as I learn to glide. Captain 
Silsby is going to give me a lesson to-night. You must learn, 
Blythe, just as soon as your foot gets well." 
"Is it very hard?" 

" Let us show the step. Captain Silsby," said Betty ; and the 
young lady and the officer placed themselves opposite each other. 
" It is very simple," said Captain Silsby, speaking with more 
animation than usual. " The great thing is to remember always 
to keep one foot behind the other. If you let them go apart you 
are lost. Then it is only a continued forward and back — come 
to me — go away " — and the captain balanced lightly to and from 
Miss Betty Page. 

" Only two steps ? " said Blythe. 

"Yes; the third is a rest. Now see how it goes to music," 
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Beans I beani 1 Bos - ton baked beans I 

he hummed agreeably. And to see the blonde and languid 
young officer advance on the first beans, retreat on the second, 
and rest on Boston, while Betty followed his movements with 
flushed gravity and pretty, awkward steps, was a sight to win a 
smile from the weeping philosopher. 

" Never mind," said Blythe ; " while you are gliding I shall 
be learning something very mysterious and delightful — the signal 
language." 

" What is that ? " said Betty ; hardly waiting for it to be ex» 
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plained before expressing a violent desire to add it to her accom- 
plishments. " You will teach me, won't you, Capt^n Silsby ? " 

" For what other purpose was I bom ? " said the captain. 

" Do you dance, Mr. Ellis ? " asked Betty. 

" No, indeed. I should be at a loss to know what to do 
with myself in a ball-room." 

" You ought to learn. Come over this evening, and have a 
lesson with me." 

" Thank you. Miss Page, but I fear nothing short of stand- 
ing on a hot plate would make me dance in this year of my life, 
and I hare an engagement for this evening. Willy ToUiver is 
sick, and I promised to look in on him." 
Willy Tolliver : who is he ? " 
I believe you call him Civil Rights Bill.^ 
Oh 1 " said Betty, with a look of wonder in her grey eyes. 
" Captain Silsby, I think it time we were off"." 

" Don't go," said Blythe, hospitably. 

" We must," said Betty. " Captain Silsby b invited to our 
house to tea, and if we are late there's no certainty that Aunt 
Lizzy will keep us any hot muffins." 

" So much the better," said Captain' Silsby. " Who wants 
his constitution undermined by these delicious hot abominations 
that you Southern folks eat at an hour when you ought to be 
virtuously supping on cold bread and apple-sauce ! " 

" And yet I notice that you Yankees never decline these 'hot 
abominations.' " 

True, but the goblins rend us afterwards." 
How proud you are of being a dyspeptic I " said Betty. 
" You allude to it as constantly as Squire Barton does to the 
Barton hand, and with the same complacency." 

" On the contrary," said Silsby, with an air of sentiment, "I 
deplore it now more than ever, as it seems to place a gulf 
between us. On every other point there is such harmony. 
Still, as the years roll on, a persistent course of hot muffins and 
pickles on your part may unite us in feeling." 

' ''Don't you think," said Mr. Ellis to Blythe, in a stage 
whisper, " that their convei;sation is taking a very personal turn ? 
Would it not show a delicate sympathy if I were to wheel your 
chair to the farthest window, and read to you in a loud voice ? " 

" For shame, Mr. Ellis I " cried Betty. " Now we are really 
going. Good-bye, Blythe dear ; I shall see you to-morrow." 

" Don't you think their hearts are beginning to tip a little 
toward each other I '* said Ellis, after they had gone. 

"It hardly seems possible. You've no idea how bitterly 
Betty spoke against you before you came. She and I almost 
had a quarrel because I said I hoped the officers would be 
received. But I suppose she can't resist the temptation to 
amuse herself." 

" She would find it very amusing to marry Silsby," said Mr. 
Ellis, with a laugh ; " and she isn't one to trouble her head about 
consistency. Now, you hare been consistent all the way 
through." 

" Yes," said Blythe, proudly ; " I am not influenced by my 
feelings or fancies." 

" I have an artist friend," said Ellis, gravely, "and some djy 
I shall get him to paint me a new Goddess of Reason* She 
shall be standing in the moonlight in a Southern garden, with 
rose-leaves falling about her, and one red rose clinging by its 
thorns in her golden hair." 

" I am afraid you are laughing at me," said Blythe ; " but, 
indeed, I am reasonable in all things. Only try me.^ 
Perhaps I shall, some day," he answered. 
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CHAPTER Vl.'-iConlinued). 

SIR WILLIAM, still sUring at Phyllis, assured her la'ship he would 
never desert her for a country miss. And after an affected show of 
anger on her part at his inattention to her commands to pet her shriek- 
ing patToquet, Lady Tower after presenting her daughter and niece to 
Lady Merton, and receiving an invitation for her rout, withdrew, 
followed by the two girls. 

Lady Merton*s admiration for Phyllis soon became known to all, 
and many were the visits and invitations Lidy Tower and her party 
received in consequence, for Lady Merton was a leader of fashion, 
and those who were admired or spoken well of by her were sure to 
be well received by all. 

At several of the assemblies they attended, Cclia was as much 
admired as Phyllis, but Squire Errol not choosing to allow her to 
dance with any but himself, or George, she soon found the number 
of her followers reduced, and at last received few attentions, except 
from her too devoted squire and Sir Charles Godwin. 

He had soon followed the Tower family, and they met him 
almost nightly at the theatres or routs they attended, and poor Celia 
could not conceal from herself that he sought after Phyllis, and also 
that Phyllis did not seem to repulse his attentions. Could Celia have 
guessed how he was compelled by Owen Errol to thus seek to win 
Phyllis, and how he each day reproached Himself for intending to 
wed a girl for her fortune, while he still loved another, she would 
have felt even more sympathy for his unhappy fate, than for her 



own. 



Celia one day was sitting in her own room, busily preparing a 
cap for that evening's wear j they were to attend a large rout, given 
by one of the leading ladies of fashion, at which all the principal 
people of note, then in town, were expected to be present. Phyllis 
presently entered the room, and walking up to the little oval mirror, 
which, in its gilt and ebony frame, decorated the mantel-tree, stood 
settling her lace cap streamers in front of it. Celia could not see 
her cousin's face, but knowing well that Phyllis could not long refrain 
from speaking, said nothing, but continued her ribband knots and 
flower bouquets. In a few moments, Phyllis still, apparently, 
regarding herself in the mirror, but in reality looking at Celia, whose 
face she could see reflected in the glass, said, " Well, cousin, I have 
some news to tell you. I, too, am to be married, and before you." 

Celia dropped her work, feeling instinctively what Phyllis' next 
words would be. 

" You will soon be honoured by having a titled lady for your 
cousin," continued Phyllis, with a nervous laugh, for she knew Celia 
had not forgotten Sir Charles Godwin, and she felt rather heartless 
at thus announcing herself his promised wife. 

" Yes, Phyllis. And by what title shall I know you ? '* asked 
Celia, determined not to betray her feelings by her voice. 

"By that you will well know. Lady Godwin," replied she, 
longing to tell her cousin it was not for love she had accepted Sir 
Charles* offer, but only as a means of obtaining her earnestly desired 
fortune. 

" I wish yon and Sir Charles all joy," said Celia at length. 

"Yes. I suppose I shall be happy," answered Phyllis. *'Of 

course, my fortune will now come to my possession. It was but an 

hour since that Sir Charles asked me to become his wife 5 and as he 

had already obtained my uncle's consent, I did not refuse. But, 

tmly, he is a strange lover ; he told me it was necessity compelled 

him to propose himself to me. I was rarely indignant, but he 

plainly showed me he had need of part of my wealth, and I know 

he is far better than these London gallants, who now pay court to 

me and would wed me for my fortune, which tliey would squander 

at cards. No, I believe Sir Charles will be just; he said he would 

never forget the favour I had conferred on him, and I daresay in 

time we shall love one another." 



" Did he . only say he was compelled to wed you for your 
wealth ? " asked Celia, feeling sure that her hasty betrothal had alone 
prevented her being in Phyllis's position. 

"Yes. And he moreover told me his heart had long been 
another's. But that I could not upbraid him for, as I too, love one I 
could not wed, without loss of fortune." 

" Ah ! Phyllis, do not be so hasty. Refuse while you can, and 
marry the man you love. Believe me, it will be misery to you to 
possess your fortune at such a cost." 

*' I might have done so a month past," replied Phyllis, thought- 
fully ; '' but now I have tasted the delights of a life of fashion, I 
cannot give it up.'* 

" The pleasure of being a belle will soon pass away ; besides, 
younger and fairer stars will arise, and then you will lose all you 
sold yourself for. And we shall lose our bright Phyllis in a London 
life of fashion. What, too, will George say when he hears you are 
so soon to leave our home ? " 

'* Do not speak to me of George ! " cried Phyllis, sharply ; and 
then seeing Celia's amazed face, she added, '* You know he despises 
a life of pleasure." 

" Why, Phyllis ! " cried Celia, guessing from her own feelings 
what her cousin meant, *' is it possible you love George ? " 

'' And why not, pray ? " demanded Phyllis j " is he not handsomer 
and of a better figure than any man in London ? And does he not 
ride and walk where these flue gallants would shrink back in terror? 
Truly, he may not dance so like a Frenchman as Lord Merton, or 
sing in as mincing a voice as Mr. Selwyn, but I would rather hear 
George sing a hunting song, than Mr. Selwyn an ode to his mistress's 
eyelash, or some such folly. €reorge is, to me, a perfect man 3 but, 
alas ! he must not wed a penniless girl, any more than I an untitled 
gentleman." 

" And has he never said he loved you ? " 

" No," replied Phyllis, " he knows too well my heart is set on a 
life of ease, though, I fear, he does love me already a little," and the 
usually proudly-held head drooped, and Phyllis's eyes fllled with tears, 
as she thought of the bright face and bold bearing of her cousin. 
But her mind was set on wealth, and no tender regrets must drive 
away her resolve. Moreover, she was betrothed to Sir Charles 
Godwin, and she could not turn back from that. So, turning to 
Celia with a smile, she bade her not delay, as the milliners had 
already sent home the dresses they were to wear, and left the 
room. 

An hour later found Phyllis and her cousins with Lady and Sir 
Hugh Tower, in the brightly lighted rooms of their old friend Lady 
Pelham's town house. George was also of the party, feeling sadly 
out of place among the perfumed and bepowdered fops, in their 
ramilies wigs, which were then all the fashion. 

His sky-blue velvet coat, with its buckram skirts, felt irksome to 
one accustomed to the loose hunting frocks worn in the country ; 
and the long lace ruffles, which fell over his hands, sadly impeded 
his handing the ladies in the minuets. Being considerably above 
the stature of all present, he felt himself more remarked, and bore 
with disgust the free criticisms of the ladies who were charmed with 
the good looks and manly bearing of the country squire, so different 
to the affected speech and fashionable lisp of the town beau. 

Sir Charles Godwin being present, Phyllis was naturally obliged 
to dance several times with him, but George had not yet been told of 
her engagement, and she rather avoided him, for she did not wish to 
be the person who should apprise him of it Celia was happier 
this evening than she had been for several months past, perhaps the 
certitude of her own and Phyllis's marriages was the cause, and also 
Squire Errol had returned to Craymore for some days, to prepare his 
house for its new mistress. 

The assembly was a brilliant one, many lovely ladies and courtly 
gentlemen were present ; but Phyllis- was endoubtedly one of the 
most beautiful women. Celia, who so wdl knew her cousin's face, 
could hardly take her eyes from the lovely countenance, softened by 
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the powdered hiir, which rose in carls and bows from the nape of 

her white neck to the points of her equally white forehead. Others, 

too, were as much enchanted by her graceful figure and elegant 

dancing ; and Celia listened with amused pleasure to the remarks and 

praises bestowed from all sides on her cousin. A slight stir near the 

her attention, and she saw a tall, 

ididly attired in crimson velvet and 

Celia felt sure she was someone of 

II made way for her, and bow Lady 

tened to receive the stranger. She 

e crowd, who soon surronnded her, 

le herself could bardly have received 

I Celia with an eicited'face, and said, 
is presented to her Grace, and you 
;y with elegance." 

" Ob, George, is that the great 

narked Phyllis on entering the room, 
present her;" and George hurried 
:ch Phyllis on her introduction to the 
greatest woman in the kingdom. 

Phyllis, not a whit abashed by her unexpected importance, per- 
formed her curtsey with her usual grace, and kissed the ton^ black 
for the Duchess of Marlborough expected 
ect and honour she so strictly enforced 
lOQ the dancing recommenced, and Celia 
rom the others, wilhout a partner ; so, 
i seated herself, and was soon joined by 
limping up on his wooden leg, and took 

hear you are soon to quit Tower Court," 

" Yes, mj Lord, but not soon. There are still sis months before 
my marriage," she replied. 

" Still, you say ! " he cried, " do young ladies then endeavour to 
put off all thoughts of their marriage till the last moment ? " 

" I do Dot know, ray Lord," replied Celia j. and wishing to change 
the conversation, she asked him if be did not admire Phyllis. 

"She is worthy of all admiration," he replied, "even of your 
brother's, and that is not a little. I shall soon have to greet her as 
Mistress Tower, if be still continues to think her so incomparable." 

" Ah, no, my Lord Pelham, that will never be. My cousin is 
already betrothed to Sir Charles Godwin." 

"Tut, tut," exclaimed the old gentleman, impatiently. "I had 
hoped the daDgbter of my old friend had been my godson's wife, 
fiat 'tis ever so, the young folks upset all we old folks' contrivings. 
Does Mistress Carew not perceive George's love for her ? But, no 
matter, what can an old fellow like roe know of maidens i " 

Nevertheless, the shrewd old man guessed from Celia's face 
that all was not so much to Phyllis's mind as he supposed. 

Soon a gentleman came to beg Celia to dance, and led her off, 
while George presently occupied her vacant seat by the side of his 
godfather. 

" These are fine doings in your family, George. Two weddings 
before the ye* is oat ! You must not be behind the ladies, and bo 
left as solitary as a raven." 

" Two weddings ! " exclaimed George, " 1 know of only one, 
Celia's. You are under some mistake, my Lord," 

" And Mistress Carew, she is the other. Did you not know ? " 
he asked, peering up into George's face. 

" And who is your informant ? " demanded he, flushing crimson 
with anger, against the supposed tale-maker. 

" Your sister told me, not five minutes past. And your future 
cousin is Sir Charles Godwin." 

" 1 might have guessed it," exclaimed George, "a man of title 
was always Phyllis's ambition. And i^qw ^he has it. I was a fool 
not to look for it before." 



" Ah ! a man of title," repeated Lord Pelham, *' was not that a 
provision in her aunt's will ? " 

" Yes," answered George, *' and if I had only been blessed with 
a title, I might have married her." 

" Has she then refused you for your lack of one ? " 

" No," replied George, who began to feel that Phyllis was not 
entirely to blame if she did not wed, for the sake of one who had 
never declared his love for her. 

" But had I done so, she would never have accepted me, it was 
always her desire to possess the fortune. Moreover, my father has 
enough to allow me all I want, except a wife without a fortune." 

" Then we must seek some lady, who desires a fine young fellow 
without a title for a husband. Will you be presented to Mistress 
Cope, yonder i Though not lovely, her father boasts his daughteras 
the richest unwed woman in London." 

" Without doubt, unwed. She hath a hnmp back, is cross-eyed, 
and pock-marked," replied George, not unwilling to turn the subject 
from Phyllis. 

" But, if you will, my Lord, I would beg of you to present meto 
the Duchess of Marlborough ; they say she enlists all the likely fel- 
lows to be her husband's body-guard. And I fancy f am big enough 
for a target for his Grace." 

" Nonsense, boy ! " cried the old man. " His Grace may find 
other targets. I do not mean to lose my only godchild. Take 
heart, and to-morrow tell your fair cousin what she has lost by being 
hasty. Yes, I lay my commands on you," seeing George's negative 
shake of the bead, "do as 1 bid you, and we shall yet see her 
Mistress Tower ; " and he hobbled otF to another gtiest, leaving 
George doubtful of his godfather's sanity. 

The next day, George, without taking leave of any but his 
mother, left London for Tower Court, as he did not intend to follow 
his godfather's advice. Indeed, he knew that Phyllis's determination 
was not to be shaken, and he saw no good result could come of 
trying to persuade her to give up her long desired wish. 

For some weeks Celia's London life went on as usual. She 
rarely attended any of the assemblies to which her mother and 
Phyllis went, always accompanied by Sir Charles. Squire Errol came 
frequently to town for a few days, but he was too fully occupied in 
the country to leave it often, or for long together. George never 
returned to London after he beard of Phyllis's engagement, and she 
was thankful not to have him a witness of her voluntaij self- 
sacrifice. 

The autumn was rapidly drawing near, and Sir Hugh daily 
fretted at the confinement of a London life, and bewailed the 
necessity of remaining in the close atmosphere to attend to the 
business of Phyllis's marriage, when the country was in alt its autumn 
glory. 

Towards the close of one hot day, the Towers were sitting over 
their snpper. They were to go to the play, later on, and Celia was 
looking forward to seeing the fashionable play of fien Jonson's, 
just then reintroduced, and entitled " The Fox." 

Sir Charles Godwin was to be of the party, and they were only 
awaiting his arrival to start for the theatre. A loud knock at the 
street door made both girls rise quickly and run to seek their hoods, 
but on the threshold they met not Sir Charles, but George. 

Feeling sure from his looks something untoward had occurred. 
Sir Hugh hastily inquired the cause of bis son's unexpected 
arrival. 

" No good cause, sir," replied he, " I am the bearer of sad news ;" 
and he glanced at Celia, who was too overjoyed at seeing her brothtr 
to note his unusually grave face. 

" Speak quickly, George," cried Lady Tower j " is all well »t 

"Yes, but I fear Celia will be too much alarmed if I tell all 
DOW," he replied to Phyllis, in a low tone, who said, " Come, Celia< 
let us seek our cloaks, or we shall keep Sir Charles waiting." 

" No ! I must hear this news of George's," answered Celia. "I 
know something has occurred to Squire Errol, is it not so George ! ' 
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The Little Moorland Princess. 

By the Author of "The Second Wife." 



CHAPTER I. 

IT is a solitary wanderer, the little stream that traverses the quiet 
moorland. Its murmuring ripples know not the exulting rush 
of waters hurrying down steep valleys, they babble contentedly over 
smooth, unresisting pebbles, between marshy banks bordered by 
willows and alders. Above it the thicket of branches is closely inter- 
twined, as if to shut out from the brooding heavens the knowledge 
that this slender, trickling vein of existence runs pulsing through the 
much- abused moor. Such a course would be quite in the spirit of 
many an evil tongue that defames these broad levels, frequent in the 
German lowlands. 

But look upon the despised gipsy-wife — the moor — in mid- 
summer. It is true she does not bathe her forehead in the clouds, 
she* cannot sliow you a diadem of Alpine glories, or offer you a 
wreath of rhododendron, — she does not even wear the rocky-crown 
of the hill-country, — and no broad, glittering strip of plunging foam 
girds her loins j but the heather blooms profusely, its variegated 
pink-and-purple bells clothe the soft undulations of her giant form in 
a royal mantle embroidered 'with myriads of yellow-powdered bees, a 
mantle most gorgeously bordered. 

In the far distance, the sandy level that produces only the hardy 
heather rises to a tolerable height 5 here there is strength and 
nourishment in the soil 5 the long, dark strips in which the purple 
plain suddenly ends are woodland — a lofty, majestic forest. You may 
walk for hours through its solemn aisles, the growth of the despised 
moorland. 

In the boughs, high above your head, the finch and thrush have 
their nests, and timorous deer eye you shyly from the thicket ; and 
then, when the forest ends in a luxuriant undergrowth where the 
foot hesitates to crush the wild berries, which, as if rained down by 
the skies, colour all the slope with scarlet and black, while from the 
hollow beyond the richest green from grassy meadows and the paly 
gold of ripening corn greet your eyes, — when the lowing of sleek 
kine and the hum of human voices salute your ears, from the neigh- 
bouring village, nestling cosily around the tiled church-tower, — then 
you may well think with a smile of the *' dreary, desolate, sandy 
moor," as the books have it. 

It is true that the stream alluded to wanders over one of the most 
sterile and lonely portions of the waste. It runs parallel, for a long 
way, to the strip of forest on the horizon, and only after mature con- 
sideration decides to direct its course thither. With all its gentle- 
ness, it roots and burrows in the sandy soil, and at one point, indeed, 
it has succeeded in hollowing out a miniature basin, where its lazy 
current is still. Here it is hard to tell where the atmosphere ceases 
and the water begins, the white pebbles at the bottom are so distinct 
and clear, and the foxtail upon its surface is so motionless. The 
alders have been parted asunder by the little circle of water, and one 
graceful birch has overtopped them, and stands there like a fairy child 
from among whose curls the toying summer breezes continually toss 
down fiakes of silver. 

It was towards the end of June. 

In the cool water of the little basin two small brown feet were 
standing. Two sunburnt hands were carefully and firmly holding 
the coarse black woollen petticoats around the knees, while the upper 
part of the body was bent forward curiously. Thin shoulders covered 
with white linen, and a youthful, brown-tinted face, — indeed, what 
the water reflected was little and diminutive enough, — but what 
matter, the two eyes in the water were quite indifferent as to whether 
they looked from among pure Grecian features or from a face of the 
Tartar type. Here, in the loneliest spot in the whole moor, there 
was no scale by which to judge of feminine beauty, no temptation to 



analyze ; only just now everything that in the air and daylight looked 
so natural and commonplace put on such a strange, unaccustomed 
appearance when reflected in the water that it was quite fascinating. 

In the sunshine and the breeze that swept the moor, the short 
curls waved merrily enough about neck and brow j but down there, 
in the water, they were drooping raven wings, from beneath which 
the little crimson glass beads of the necklace dripped like dark-red 
blood, and the coarse linen vest looked flexible and satin-soft, resem- 
bling a large white flower swimming below there,— everything was 
transformed as in some charming old fairy tale. 

The blue sky that shone through the :parted bushes was given 
back from the water in a hard, steely grey — a dull background for 
the girlish figure. Suddenly wreaths of glowing vapour floated above 
her in the mirror — incredible as it was — ^they arose unmistakably from 
the curling rings of her hair. They were whirled hither and thither, 
and the glow grew more intense, as if gradually the whole world 
must be saturated with crimson. But the shade at the roots of the 
alders deepened to a dismal cave, from which single twigs, like black 
stalactites, were thrust up into the curling fire above — a newrendering 
of the old fairy tale. And it all caused a sudden, overwhelming 
terror. The very shadow of the girl, as she bent forward, grew to 
be a gloomy well whence two huge horror-stricken eyes glared up 
at her. 

The soul of a hero certainly did not inform the owner of the 
little brown feet, — they made one spring for the shore, — how ridicu- 
lous ! All above the moor the evening sky shone rosy-red j a cloud 
dissolving in bright flame was hovering over the little pool, — hence 
the flaming nimbus, — and the eyes ? Was ever such a coward as I, 
to run away childishly from my own eyes ? 

I was ashamed of myself, and then that I should have been seen 
by my two best friends who were looking on ! 

Molly, to be sure, had not allowed herself to be greatly dis- 
turbed, — the lesser share of intelligence was hers. The handsomest 
brindle cow that ever crossed a moor, she was standing quietly be- 
neath the birch-tree, and cropping the rich grass that grew in a narrow 
strip along the bank of the pool. She raised her pretty head, chewing 
contentedly the long blades that hung down each side of her mouth, 
and gazed at me for a moment in mute wonderment. 

But Spitz, who had been stretched lazily and sleepily in the cool 
shade, took a more tragic view of the affair. He started up, and 
barked furiously at the splashing water as if the Evil One were at 
my heels. 

There was no pacifying him. His voice fairly cracked with rage 
and lust of battle — it was too comical. I sprang laughing back into 
the water, and seconded him ably by stamping the deceitful mirror 
with both feet into a thousand glittering fragments. 

But a third witness was present, of whose approach neither Spitz 
nor I had been aware. 

" Well, what is my little Princess about there ? " he asked, in 
those muttering, broken tones that always proceed from a mouth 
where the unfailing pipe is sure to be between the teeth. 

" Oh, is it you, Heinz ? " I was not all ashamed that he should 
have seen my fright — he would have run himself like a hare from 
anything that was not quite canny. No one who saw his stalwart 
old frame would have believed it 

There he stood, Heinz the Iroker,* upon feet so huge and massive, 
that their tread seemed to shake the ground. His head brushed 
branches that were far beyond my reach, and his burly form so com- 
pletely shut out all view of the moor, that a granite wall seemed 
suddenly to be interposed between the outer world and my small 
person. 

This giant would show a clean pair of hetis at any white shctt 
fluttering in the twilight, and this was my delight. I used to tell 
him wild legends and horrible ghost stones until cold shudders ran 
through me, and I was afraid to look towards any dark corner. What 
bouts of fascinating terror we had together I 

* A man whose calling ii is to tend bees. 

'5 
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" I am crashing a pair of eyes, Heinz," said I, stamping again, so 
that the water splashed up on his faded linen jacket. *' You see 
there's something here not quite nght '* 

" Eh, save us ! —in bright daylight ! " 

*' Oh, what does the water-witch care for bright daylight when 
she is angry ? *' And to roy delight he looked half distrustfully, half 
incredulously, at the crimson-tinted water. " What ! you don't be- 
lieve me, Heinz ? I wish, then, she had looked at you -with such an 
evil look '* 

He was quite convinced. He took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
held the stem towards me with a ridiculous mixture of exultation 
and anxiety. 

'* Now, what did I tell you, eh ? " he cried. " I never will do it 
again — never again, I tell you ! For me, the things may lie there in 
heaps. I'll never touch one — body o* me — no ! '* 

This was a fine result of my teasing. 

The little brook that wandered lonely across the moor was richer 
than many a haughty river that goes rushing past palaces and haunts 
of men. It had pearls in its keeping— not in great numbers, it is 
true, and not pure enough to adorn a royal diadem or even a costly 
ring. But I did not know this. I loved the little smooth, white 
things that rolled about in my hand so prettily. I used to wade in 
the water for hours at a time looking for mussel shells, which I 
carried to Heinz to open. How he did that was his secret. And 
now he refused to render me such service ever again, because he was 
firmly convinced that the water- witch would indict us for thieves and 
villains. 

" Nonsense, Heinz ! it was only my silly joke," I said, rather 
meekly. " Don't let me make a fool of you," I bent over the water 
that was almost smooth again. ** There, look ! what is there staring 
up at us ? Nothing, nothing at all except my own two horrid ^yes. 
How fearfully wide open they are, Heinz ! Fraulein Streit's were not 
so bad, nor Use's either." 

** No, nor Use's either," Heinz assented. " But Use has sharp 
eyes, little Princess — very sharp." 

He had just threatened me with his huge fist, grinning good- 
humouredly the while-^-Heinz could not be angry j but as he made this 
last indisputable and trenchant remark, he pursed his lips, contracted 
his bushy eye-brows under his hat, and rubbed up his bristly hair 
that stood out straw-coloured and dry from his temples — it actually 
seemed to crackle in the hot afternoon sun. 

And then he puffed out a huge cloud of smoke, to the consterna- 
tion of a swarm of gnats that rapidly dispersed. Use — she of the 
"sharp eyes" — used to declare '*itwas enough to stifle one." I 
alone liked it, and if I live to be a hundred the fragrance of the 
much-abused weed will always transport me in fancy to the warm, 
dark corner of the stove where I used to sit curled up upon the 
wooden bench beside Heinz, snugly sheltered while the wild tempest 
of snow rages on the moor outside, and whole batteries of hailstones 
rattle against the window-panes. 

I jumped upon the bank and stood beside him, while Molly 
approached, and plucked at some tufts of knot-grass that peeped out 
from under his big shoes. 

" Why, what a sight she is !" he laughed. 

" I beg your pardon, there's nothing to laugh at," I pouted. 

Molly was gorgeously arrayed. Between her broad horns hung 
a garland of yellow buttercups and birch-leaves, — she really wore 
this decoration as easily and majestically as if she had been born with 
it, — a chain of dandelion-stalks hung around her neck, and a bouquet 
of moorland flowers dangled at the end of her tail. It flopped about 
comically enough over her huge flanks when she whisked the 
flics off. 

" She looks splendid. But you don't understand," said I. '* Now, 
hurry and guess, Heinz. Molly is all dressed up, and fresh cakes 
have been baked to-day at the Dierkhof. Now, what is it all 

for?'' 

I had attacked his weak point. Guessing was not Heinz's forte. 



In such cases he stood puzzled and helpless, like a child but two 
years old. It was just what I wanted. 

" Sly fellow, you don't want to congratulate me !" I laughed. 
''But I shall not let you off. My dear, good Heinz, to-day is my 
birthday!" 

A shade of emotion and pleasure passed over his broad, kindly 
face. He held out his rough hand to me, and I grasped it warmly. 

"And how old is my Princess?" he asked, omitting all the 
customary congratulatory phrases . 

I jeered him. " Have you forgotten again ? Now attend. Whafc 
comes after sixteen ?" 

''Seventeen. What! Seventeen years old? It can't be, —such 
a little child ! It cannot be !" And he raised his hands pro- 
testingly. 

His incredulity irritated me. But in truth my old friend, who 
had increased in stature like a fir of the forest until his twentieth 
year, was not so very far wrong. Three years before, my ear had 
just reached to where I could hear Heinz's strorvg heart beat, and I 
had not grown a fraction of an inch in all the time smce. I was a 
diminutive creature, and so I must remain ; and this fact deprived 
me in Heinz's mind of the right enjoyed by normal humanity, df 
growing older every year. 

I scolded him' well, but this time he brought strategy to his aid — 
he changed the subject. Instead of replying, he pointed with his 
thumb over his shoulder, and said, with a grin, "They're keeping a 
fine birthday holiday over there, little Princess, — they're digging up 
the old king!" 

With a bound I was outside of the little thicket. 

I had to shade my eyes with both hands, the crimson rays of the 
setting sun blazed so fiercely. Behind the dark line of forest — they 
shot upward through the vaporous mist and fleecy clouds — the giants 
of eld were circling the wild moor, and touching the skies with their 
glittering spears. 

The heather was not yet in bloom, the brownish-green moor lay 
smooth and level as a table, except where arose five grave mounds of 
the old giant Huns, one large and four smaller. The legend ran that 
they inclosed the relics of gigantic forms, — men of an extinct race, 
beneath whose tread the earth had trembled, and whose mighty 
hands had tossed al>out huge rocks like pebbles. The larger mound 
was crowned with juniper-bushes, and its sides clothed with yellow 
broom. Near its base stood a lonely old fir-tree, whether sprung 
from seed carried thither by the birds, or planted by the hand of 
man, it is impossible to say, but there it stood, its foliage thin and 
wind-torn, its growth stunted by the burden of snow that rested upon 
it every winter, and yet proudly surveying the plain as the only un- 
protected tree left to battle with the blast for existence. 

*^ The old king is buried there, for it is the only mound where 
there is a tree, and where there are yellow flowers, — there are none 
on the other hillocks," I had said, when a child, to Heinz as we sat 
together upon the mound. And I knew th^t the mighty royal head 
reposed beneath where the tree stood, a golden circlet around the 
brow, and a long white beard spreading upon the purple mantle that 
enveloped the giant limbs. Profound solitude brooded around the 
slumbering mystery, but the birds that came hither from the forest 
and perched upon the boughs of the fir, the gay butterflies that roved 
over the heather and broom, and the humming bees — all shared my 
knowledge of the spot. And I used to lie back among the bushes, 
my hands clasped beneath my head, watching with bated breath the 
ants slipping in and out of their holes in the ground, — they knew 
more tlian all the rest of us, and might even have run across the royal 
mantle. I envied them, and longed for a revelation of the hidden 
wonder. 

Hitherto the large mound had been my garden, my undisputed 
territory. The Dierkhof, my home, stood isolated upon the moor j 
the path from the forest that connected it with the outside world was 
rarely trodden, and left the giant graves far on one side, — never could I 
remember to have seen a stranger in their vicinity. And now a group 
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of people whom I did not know was collected there ; they were 
tearing up the earth of tbe mound. I could see the pickaxe poised in 
the air, standing out a fine black line against the flaming sky, and 
as it fell it was as if it cut into the living flesh of someone whom 
I loved. 

Without an instant's reflection, filled with a strange compassion, 
and yet spurred on by a burning desire to see what would be brought 
to light, I sped wildly across the moor. Spitz ran barking by my 
side, and as I reached the spot breathless, I saw Heinz approaching 
as if in seven-league boots. 

Then, for the first time, I was overcome by shyness, — ^assailed by 
the childish terror that the sight of a strange face always inspired. I 
shrank back and plucked at Heinz's coat-sleeve ; it gave me, at all 
events, the sense of a protecting presence. 



CHAPTER II. 

Thr£b gentlemen were standing by the mound in silent expecta" 
tion, while several labourers were digging and shovelling. Hearing 
tbe terri£c noise made by Spitz, the strangers turned towards us for a 
moment, and one of them, apparently the youngest of the three, raised 
his cane as the dog came near him. Then, after coldly scrutinizing 
Heinz and myself, he turned his back upon us again. 

They had begun to dig underneath the fir-tree. Around lay 
scattered the broom that had been torn out by the roots, and where 
it had grown there gaped a large opening, from the upper part of 
which there hung down, out of the miserable mixture of clay and 
sandy soil, thick roots, the offshoots of the fir, — the white scars show- 
ing that they had been cruelly hacked by the pickaxe. 

*' We have come to the stone," said one of the gentlemen, as one 
of the men's picks came down with a clang. 

They shovelled away the earth, and a huge rough block of stone 
appeared. 

The gentlemen stepped to one side while the workmen prepared 
to move the stone. But Heinz approached, greatly interested ; he 
evidently thought that the men did nol apply themselves with suffi- 
cient energy to their task. In silent sympathy with their efibrts he 
advanced his right leg, and lifted his clenched fists ; his pipe, too, 
plajed its part. Suddenly the strangers* heads were almost hidden 
from me in a cloud of blue smoke. This produced an effect, — an 
effect that Use ought to have been there to see. 

The young gentleman, behind whom my good friend stood, im- 
mediately turned round as if he had received an unexpected blow, 
measured the unlucky smoker with an annihilating glance, and, much 
disgusted, waved his cambric pocket-handkerchief to and fro to dispel 
the snaoke. 

Heinz, without a word, took the corpus delicti from his mouth 
and held it loosely by his side, — he was greatly ashamed. His to- 
bacco had never before produced such an impression. But I was 
both terrified and mortified by the stranger's conduct. I was about 
retracing my steps, when the huge stone was stirred from where it 
had lain so long, and, with a dull sound, rolled a few feet away. 

This chained me to the spot. 

At first I could see aothing, for the gentlemen stood close about 
the opening, and then suddenly I dreaded to look, I felt the blood 
shoot up to my temples, and involuntarily 1 averted my eyes 5 some 
startling revelation was at hand. 

*' Dang it ! is that all ? " cried Heinz, evidently overcome by 
amazement. 

I looked, and for a moment it seemed to me that all light and 
colour vanished from the moor 3 the brilliant butterflies folded their 
wings and fell to the ground, — and where were those glittering spears 
on the horizon ? The sun was setting, — that was all. There was no 
hoary monarch lying beneath the mound, his silvery beard waving 
over his purple mantle, — a dark, empty cave yawned before me. 

The strangers appeared not at all surprised. One of them who 



wore spectacles, and had a long tin box slung upon his back, crept 
into the opening, and the young man followed him, while the third> 
a tall, slender man, examined the inner side of tbe stone that had just 
heen rolled away. I could not see his face, his back was towards 
me } but I thought him old, for his gestures were sedate, and the 
narrow strip of hair that showed below his brown hat was certainly 

grey- 

'^ This stone is engraved,** he said, passing his hand lightly over 

its surface. 

" And so are- the supports ! " cried a voice from the mound. 
" And what a gigantic cross-stone there is above us ! A magnificent 
block of oolitic stone ! " 

The young man appeared again in the opening. He had to stoop, 
and his hat fell off. Hitherto I had seen very few men, — besides 
Heinz, the old pastor of the nearest village, abotit two miles off, and 
several hard-handed, stolid old farmers residing there, only a ragged 
broom-making boy or two had crossed my path. Consequently, I had 
had small opportunity to frame an ideal of manly beauty. But there was 
hanging in the Dierkhof a picture of Charles the Great, and this arose 
before me as the uncovered head emerged from tbe dark cave. The 
forehead shone, broad and white, beneath clustering masses of chest- 
nut hair, which were tossed off the brow by an energetic shake of 
the head. 

In his hands he held a large vessel of yellowish-grey clay. 

" Take care, Herr Claudius ! " said the spectacled gentleman who 
followed him, carrying various curiously-shaped objects in his left 
hand. "These urns are always very fragile at first, but a few 
moments' exposure to the air " 

Too late. Just as the um was placed upon the block of granite 
it broke, a little cloud of dust arose, and half-charred human bones 
rolled about hither and thither. 

He of the spectacles made an exclamation of disappointment. 
He carefully picked up one of the fragments with the tips of the 
fingers of his right hand, pushed his spectacles up upon his forehead, 
and examined the broken edges of the clay. 

'* Ah, bah, there is no great harm done, Herr Professor !" said 
the young man. " There are at least six more inside there, all ex- 
actly alike." 

The Professor made a wry face. 

" Oh, oh ! — that sounds very like a — layman!" he said, sharply. 

The other laughed aloud, — a most melodious laugh, — merry and 
free, and yet perfectly modulated. Then he seemed really sorry, 
and his face grew very grave. 

'* I am only a layman, it is true, but an enthusiast for my hobby," 
he said, deprecatingly. " So, pray, exercise mercy instead of justice 
if a novice now and then loses the scientific scent, and gallops some- 
what astray. My principal desire was to investigate the internal 

architecture of these burial mounds, and Ob, how exquisite ! ** 

he interrupted himself, taking up one of the curious objects that the 
Professor had meanwhile deposited upon the stone. 

Apparently the learned gentleman did not hear the young man's 
excuses. Buried in profound, one might almost say anxious, reverie, 
he was examining a small article, now holding it up against the light, 
and now close to his near-sighted eyes. 

** Hm, hm, — a kind of silver filigree ! Hm, hm ! " he muttered 
to himself. 

"Silver, in a pre-historic, Germanic burial mound, Herr Pro- 
fessor ?" asked the young man, not without a certain contemptuous 
intonation. *' Look at this splendid piece of bronze !'* And he took 
up a dagger or knife. He swiftly raised and lowered the weapon as 
if for a sudden stab, and then poised it, smiling, on his finger-tips. 
*' This delicate little thing would never have suited a Grermanic hand 
that would have crushed it in a moment as surely as that it never 
could have wrought the delicate silver ornament in your hand, Herr 
Professor. In fact, Doctor von Sassen is right, after all, in declaring 
these so-called Hiinengraves to be the burial-places of Ptioeniciau 
generals." 
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Doctor von Sassen ! How the mention of that name thrilled 
through me ! Did not the speaker point at me ? And were not the 
eyes of all instantly directed to my poor little terrified figure ? All 
those eyes ! I wished I could creep into the ground ! Oh, what a 
silly child I was, and always must be ! They troubled themselves 
not 'one whit about me. I breathed freely; but, oh, dear! I had 
forgotten Heinz. There he stood — wise head — nodding over at me 
with infinite slyness^ as he said, with his hand hollowed at one side 
of his mouth, "Aha, little Princess, they are talking ef " 

*' Hush, Heinz !" I turned angrily upon him for the first time in 
my life, and for the first time, also, I stamped my foot. 

He looked at me for a moment utterly dumbfounded, and then 
timidly turned his eyes away. But the labourers had heard him ; 
they apparently discovered that the object behind them was not a 
bush, but a shy little girl. They stared at me with a kind of smiling 
curiosity. I longed to run away, but something fettered me irre- 
sistibly to the spot. I was then firmly convinced it was simply and 
solely a desire to hear more concerniog the bearer of the name 
Sassen. 

It consoled me to find that the strange gentlemen had not heard 
Heinz's remark. The words, *' Phoenician generals," had fallen like 
two kindling sparks into the Professor's soul. Evidently an opponent 
of this hypothesis, he defended his own view of the subject in an 
eager speech of some length, to which the young man lent respectful 
attention. 

The gentleman in the brown bat took no part in the learned 
dispute. He walked sedately to and fro, gazed long into the open 
mound, and fiually ascended the hillock and looked across the moor. 

Meanwhile the evening glow paled and faded to a deep violet on 
the far horizon ; a faint crimson still tinged a long, thin strip of cloud 
that stretched above the desecrated grave like an arm of. menace. 
The false tinsel of a transient spectacle vanished, and the solemn 
heavens extended their dark'blue canopy above the earth. The pale 
crescent of the moon, which, like some vaporous fieck, had been 
swallowed up in the glowing sea of colour, re-appeared, and began to 
assume a faint golden hue. 

The gentleman on the summit of the hillock took out his watch. 

"It is time to go!" he called down. "It will take a full hour 
to reach the carriage." 

" Yes, uncle, more's the pity — an entire hour !*' answered the 
)Oung man; "1 wish we were well out of this infernal moor," he 
baid, peevishly, glancing as he spoke down at his elegantly-shod feet, 
and addressing the Professor, who finished his speech abruptly, with 
a ** Well, well, we shall see." ** Must we really go back over that 
wretched road ?** 

" I know of no better," the learned man replied, with a shrug. 

The other looked discontentedly around the level plain. 

** All is so still upon the moor, 
The warm noon sun above it beaming,'' 

he declaimed, with disdainful pathos. " I cannot see how any one 
finds inspiration in a moor. It would congeal any poetic idea in my 
brain — the very words on my lips. Are you really sincere in your 
admiration for this dreary solitude, Herr Professor ? I pray you show 
me something in it besides moor -, nothing but moor — this horrid 
brown phantom ! Is there ever the sound of a bird to be heard ? 
And where has the human life crept to that must exist here some- 
where ? Is it underground ? I cannot help it ; your brown-cowled 
moor is an outcast child of God." 

The Professor said never a word. He only put his hands on 
the young man*s shoulders, pushed him a few steps in one direction, 
where the slope of the mound was abrupt, and turned him around, 
where he could look beyond it, towards the south. 



There lay the Dierkhof — its firm, solid roof, adorned with moor- 
land greenery from beneath each row of tiles, arose in the midst of 
four majestic oaks. A dark smoke-wreath — a reminder of seething 
cauldrons above a well-furnished hearth — rose circling through the 
boughs, and melted away in the soft summer air, high ahove the 
black-and-white stork that was standing upright in its nest of 
branches, its red beak depending reflectively upon its breast. There 
was still light enough to see the green of the well-cultivated meadows, 
and a faint glimmer of gold behind the garden fence, like a lingering 
reflection of the tinted sunset sky. Those were Use's favourites — 
the huge orange-yellow marigolds. And there was Molly, walking 
slowly home of her own accord, her appetite satisfied, and very much 
bored. She paused for a moment, stupid and lazy, before the high, 
arched gate, left hospitably open, pondering whether she should 
enter. The beautiful animal completed the picture of rural comfort. 

** Does that look like the abode of weak*minded troglodytes ? '' 
asked the Professor, with a smile. '* And come again a month hence, 
when the heather is in bloom, and the moor is in one sheet of shim- 
mering purple. It is fairy land then ! Later yet it drips with liquid 
gold — with honey ; and would you ask more ? The ' outcast child 
of Grod * adorns herself royally 3 many of those dark little moorland 
brooks contain pearls." 

" Yes, millions of watery pearls, that flow into the sea," laughed 
the young man. 

The Professor shook his head impatiently. I loved the man 
upon the instant, in spite of his wizened face, his long words, and 
the ugly rattling tin box upon his back. He was defending my 
moor. He had, in a few brief words, revealed all its magic charm. 
But that youthful scorner, with his contemptuous smile, and his 
mocking words, that cut me to the heart, must be humiliated upon the 
spot. To this day I do not know how I found courage to do it, but 
I suddenly stood by his side, and silently held out five pearls to him 
in my open hand. 

I seemed to be standing upon burning coals 5 my lips trembled 
with terror and shame, and I never raised my eyes. It grew dark 
around me; every one drew nearj the gentleman who bad just 
descended the hillock, the labourers, all approached -, and I saw 
Heinz's huge shoes by my side. 

*'Aha, look here, Herr Claudius, this child can convince you! 
Brava, my little girl ! " cried the Professor, highly delighted. 

The young gentleman said not a word. Perhaps he was amazed 
at the audacity with which the child of the moor, in coarse linen and 
short woollen skirts, placed herself beside him. Slowly, and I 
thought reluctantly, he extended his hand, and then I shrank back, 
really ashamed of myself. Beneath those slender ivory fingers my 
sunburnt hand looked brown as coffee. Involimtarily I drew it back, 
and the pearls were well-nigh scattered on the ground. 

*' Actually they are not yet pierced," he said, rolling about two of 
the little balls in the palm of his hand. 

•'There is, to be sure, much to be desired both in form and 
colour," the Professor said, as if in excuse. "They are irregularly 
shaped' and grey in tint — little baroque pearls, without any special 
value ; but they are interesting." 

" I should like to keep them," said the young man. It sounded 
like a courteous request. 

" Take them," I said, briefly, without looking up. I thought 
every one must hear the beating of my coward heart. 

He carefully picked up the rest of the pearls from my hand ; and 
then I saw the gentleman in the brown hat draw out of his pocket a 
glittering object, that clinked as he held it. 

** Here, my child," he said, putting ^ye large, round, glittering 
pieces into my hand. 
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OUR NEEDLEWORK PRIZES. 
Tiiiti Pri«ei will be glrcn— Fint, Sicond mi Third— 
to Che thcee ladiei who ihiU tend in the bctt Point Uce 
Dinner DtMi Trimming, of home minu&eture. The.B 
juim ue to be it.erall/ Fire Ouincu, Three GuinMs, 
mi Two GubM^ and the vnk of the >ucceurut cjndL- 
ditc) u to become the ptoperij' of the proptletoti of the 

The ttimmint i: to connit of lufticlenc lice tu Cciui a 
iqaut-cut Dinner Dien, including >l«>e trimming. 
The ftnn of the trimming ii left entirely to competitO'S, 
and thii will be one of the pointi liy which the work will 

F«in of trimming, eicellence of pitiern, tineneB »nd 
nnelf of stitcb, and the cleinlineM of the lice when 
Simbed-all chete wiU be taken into account in iwirdinR 
tf« priiei. 

The tulej are u follows ; 

>. Competitoti to lend In the lice uit ii when tini.hed, 

1. Competlton to ttitch firmly to the lice a label 
Wirini their name and full addren, together with am </r 
flumt-iht latter to be UKd if leference to the work ihould 
Semide in the Journil. 

3. The work to be tent oiF lo u to reach Warwick 
Hook by Thunday, June 11. 

i- The work to be addreued as followt :— 



Main. Waid, Log 

5. Three penny itampj to 
to cover tbe poiuge of the lai 

6. L>diei who are not Si 
JsDiNAL cannot compete. 

•ppeic in full in our Augiut ni 
We now tepeit the lula 6 

Seretal ladla have wrilte 
the trimming ii to be, ippiren 
beoneof the points hy which 
Ai to daign, it may or miy m 
to oie a good pitietn, not of 



■ , W.irwick Houte, 

y Squire, Fleet Street, E.C. 



iccenfiil competitoii to 



, inquiring of what (hape 

i forgetting that that ii to 
e work is to be judged. 



i) not neceuity to uie 

DESCRlPrlON OF OUR CUT-OUT PAPER 

PATTERN, 
Wt (i,e fcr th!» month'i Cut-Out Pattern the thipe 
""Lady-. Bathing Dress. 
It is in fire pieces. 

Fig. I.— Half of Front. 
Fig. 1.— Half of Back. 
Fig. 3.— Half of Dcawets. 
Fig. 4.— SleCTc. 
Fig. J.— Half of Collar. 
^ The drat being very plain, little deicription ii needed 
01 putting it together } the drawen are made in the ordi- 

■yen jirdi of urge wilt cut the dreis the ilie given. 





NOTICE.— No letters received after the tenth can be 

answered m the Journal of the following month. 
_ MoLLii writes,--! have designed a trimming to work 
in lice to compete for the priie you oftia-. As you tay 
detignj need not be otiginal, a fri— -■ -' -'-- ■• 



ork the u 



n also as yon olliir more 



than one ptiie. You lay "only mbjcribersmay compete," 
I have taken your Journal ill thUyear, and likeit.o much 
I intend always to cake it, docs that constitute me a 
li.bK:nber? [Yes. U you choose to give your friend the 
adjantage of working your design, she can do so without 
infringing iny of outiuiei.] Can any friend compete alto, 
or to do to must the alto take in the Jomnal ? [See Rule 



iLLus- 



« orouB Cui 



5UT pAf 



iPATra 



Papkh Pattern. 



MutiiT.— Both matniiis are quite wearable. Orer 
the black ikirt you can weic any pale colour, luch as cream, 
white, pale blue, pale pink, maiic, Sec, 

MoTHii wuuld advise Farmer's Wife to make her down 
quilt in pieces of calico nine Inch n in width tbe length 
required, li.l them mth down, then make the outside run 
with Che machine in iiHpes the width of the down bags, 
and then draw them in. Mother's has seven siilp^ and ia 
one and a half yatdi in length. This way is economical, 
at when the outride fadei and pta soiled, it can be replaced 
by new buttercups and daisies. 

The certain conn for Wobus in Chi[.drbn is 
■'Kgating's Worm Tablets," veiy pleasant to the 
taste, so mild in action that the youngest infant can tske 
them. Price is. i^d. at all Chemists.— {Advt.J 



Eva W.— ^Mt. Francis, 16, Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street, •elti the wool. 

ANOTHia FAiMn'i Win make* her geese feathers into 
quilts (instead of down), and the fulent them down at 
equal intervals, beginning with a fastening in the centre 
and radiating to each corner, then equal distances between 
each comet. It is best to fatten the lining first, and after- 
wards the outtidei in time place. She believes tufts can 
be bought lo stitch on at a lisitb. She cords heti round 
the edge irith a thick ^ping, they an most comfurtable ; 
also, she bit " Erin, my Couotiy," copied thirty yean ago. 
Tbe lady can havea copy if she likei. 

Skvlaik is glad to be able to tell Little Dutchwoman 
of a way to wash woollen goods which I think she will 
find latiifactory. This ia how I do mine — wash them in 
quite cold rain water with soap in the usual way. Isctongly 
advise Little Dutchwoman to do it herself, Air if left to 
lervanCi (who seem Co be alVaid of putting their haodi inCo 
cold water) they wiU most likely and a little hot water, to 
take tbe chill off, and it has not the same elTect. I am 
afriid not even this will reitoce the shawl to its former 
beauty, as I had one spoilt in the same way, someone 
hanng washed it during my absence from home; l^ut for 
all new goods I do not chink she can find a better way, I 
hope Little Dutchwoman will let us know the result, as If 
latisliiccoty, ocbers might like to know. Dear Sylvia, 1 
think you so much for yout kind good advice to us all ([ 

It is on'jr your kindneti in answering others made me write 
to you, at I feel you wikh to befriend your readers, and 
wish them to help each other, to if I cm aiuwei questions 
sometimes I will. [Many thanks. For your quettiont 
see Dtawing-Room, Miy ] 

A MoTHM who likes Sylvia's Homi Jiobnal 
immensely, is thinking of making a plain dieis for the 
ensuing season, of serge or Bolton sheeting, would Sylvia 
kindly tell her if the following would look weU-4 Prin- 
cess ihaped dtess, walking length, 1 plain skirt with little 
extra fulnea put in behind, and the fiihwife turn-up piece 
fastened around tbe kneel ; and bow should Che latter be 
finished ifi^ at the back? [It will look verv well. Th: 
tunic must be finished olF at the back in much che itm: 
style as ihown on fig. 1, pige 132 of SvLviA't Home 
JouaMAL fijr April. 

Mat. CLuf HUB srrites,-^Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly 
answer these quntloni? 1. Mj blue flsnnel dreiting- 
jsckeC having washed badly, can 1 dye ic vlolec or maroon 
bertP [It would cake only a very dark shade of violet. 
Maroon will probably wash best.J i. If I embrdder tbe 
edges with white wool or silk, will the colour of the 
jicket run Into the embroidery whfn washed? [Not if 
properly watbtd.] I have made three aprons from your 
Cooking Apron piCCem, which have been much aimired 
by riicDda. 

SHDwnaor. — Violet is quite &shionable i-iin now. 
You will be quite safe In having your dreii mide up for 
weiring this seison. 1 will beit your requen in mind, 

FtoaaHci writes,— WiU Nannette kindly tiy if in her 
receipt for collar itatching, the things are Co be puC into 
blue vrater after being starched or before ! If the former, 
Florence Ancies it would take the starch out oF ihem. 

Will Sylvia please Cell Puisy whether Mr. Francis, 16, 
Hanway Street, keeps point lace braids f or, it not, what 
would be a good place to tend fiir them } [Mr. Frincis 
kccpt them.] 

Kate. — Tbe description of your dress reads as though 
the dros wen quite fashionable. What it the matter with 



Sphikg. Bargains to Ladies.— Wnshing Lawns, 
aid. per yartl ; tinowAakes, 4s. 6d., 11 yards ; Black 
Velveteen, is. lojd. f Black Alpaca, from 3Jd. per 
yard ; Cashmeres, is. ajd. per yai^. fiae quality ; 
tircnadines, black, 55. 9d., la yards ; New Kouli Beige, 
all wool, IIS. 6d., I a yards ; Calicoes, 33. iid. dozen. 
Palterna Post Free. S. AMEBY, 7, High Street, 
Clapham, London, S.W. [Advt.J 

Cteam Unshrinkable Flannel, Oatmeal Cloths, 
Striped Calicoes, Ivory Baskeline, and other novelties, 
(or dresses, i stamp for pallcms. C. Wlu 
Hdgware Road, or Leigbton Buasard. — [Ad\ 

The '-SiiAllROCK Embroioeribs " are equal ii 
effect and wear to 'Real Madeira" at less ilian hnltthi 
price. Paliem Cards post free, on application U 
Ki>. ALLtN, 7j, Upper-street, Islington.— [Advt.J 
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Maud writes, — I have a black ulk drets which I 
should like to ma^e into a pretty costume combined vnth 
cashmere, it has a long plain skirt, bodice plain and 
sewn to the skirt, rather wide coat sleeves, and 
square tablier; it is trimmed with crossway bands of 
silk and Yak lace. What stjle should I make it — 
one that will not look old fashioned next year? Should 
the foundation be silk or cashmere, and how much cash- 
mere would I require ? [I recommend a sleeveless polo- 
naise of cashmere, and to take in the silk sleeves sufficiently 
to make them 5ishionably tight without being uncomfort- 
able. The polonaise will tdce about five yards of cash- 
mere, wide width. Spence, St. Paul's Churchyard, sells 
some that is very good at 2s. iihd.] If the silk looks 
grey against the new black, how shall I renovate it. [By 
sponging with water in which some Reckitt's Blue has 
been dissolved.] Which is the best wearing wool for 
summer stockings and socks, peacock, fingering, or eider 
yarn ? and what colours are the most serviceable ? If you 
cannot tell me, perhaps some of your correspondents would 
kindly do so. [I leave it to them, as I have not had 
much acqusuntance with the various kinds of wool.] Is 
the Beau Ideal Embroidery suitable for trimming white 
petticoats? [Yes.] In your "Postscript" for March 
you mention a new waterproof cloak, •* Sempre Secco." 
and say you will be glad to answer any questions on the 
subject. In the first place, what is the price of a cloak to 
fit a lady five feet five and a-half inches tall, and forty-one 
inches round the shoulders ? how could 1 obtain one, as I 
goto no particular drapers, would the makers send me 
one? what colour and shape does Sylvia think the most 
serviceable for an ordinary waterproof? Does Sylvia think 
it would be better to buy one ready made, or to buy the 
material and make it ? if so, how much would it require, 
and what is the price per yard ? [Much better buy it ready 
made. The price is 358. It can be had from Messrs. 
Spcnce & Co., St. Paul's Churchyard. Black, navy blue, 
or dark green.] I was very much surprised at any one 
accusing you of ** puffing.** I have lived in Glasgow for 
four years, and have found everything very dear, and in 
many cases very inferior in quality, and am quite unable 
to procure many simple articles which are quite common 
in England. I have found your Journal very useful in 
letting me know where I could get a really good article at 
a moderate price, and have availed myself of the informa- 
tion several times. I may mention Robinson & Cleaver, 
Belfast, where I got some beautiful handkerchiefs, collars, 
etc. ; Egerton Burnett, Wellington, from whom I got 
some cashmere last year ; and Williamson, Leighton 
Buzzard, from whom I purchased a large quanti^ of goods 
a short time since. I feel quite sure I could not have got 
in Glasgow anything in quality like these articles for the 
same price — carriage was paid in tht last two cases. I 
think the person who wrote to you must other be very 
ignorant or very narrow minded, or, perhaps, they have a 
business of their own, or may have some interest in one ; if 
so, we can easily understand them writing as they did. [I 
am very glad you have been pleased with the things I have 
recommended. I assure you I conscientiously restrict my- 
self to those articles that are really good, knowing that that 
is the only way to make the Journal really usefiil.] 

E. H. writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly give me 
your advice as to what use I can make of the following 
dresses — namely, a poplin and pale green silk, patterns en- 
closed. I have of the poplin, one breadth forty-seven 
inches long, four gores forty-nine and a half inches, three 
back breadths fifty-three and a half inches, and a straight 
piece forty-two and a half inches, kiso some smaller pieces 
and short basque bodice, and coat sleeves ; body bad fit. 
[As the bodice is a bad fit, I should advise you to Uke it 
to pieces and jemodel it upon the pattern of waistcoat 
bodice we gave with our March number. The waistcoat 
would look well made of grey velveteen of the exact shade 
of your rtp. The rep could then be made into a polo- 
naise to be worn over a skirt of the grey velveteen. This 
would make a very pretty and ladylike dress, and aU you 
would need to make it suiuble for the street would be a 
small cape of the velveteen.] Also of the silk I have four 
gores forty. five inches, three plain breadths fifty inches, 
and one front breadth forty-two inches, short basque 
bodice, and coat sleeves, and seveial small pieces; also six 
yards of fringe same as pattern. Do you think it will do 
for trimming ? [The silk itself might pass muster, though 
the shade of green is rather crude, but the fringe, being a 
brilliant grass- green, vulgarizes it at once. I should advise 
you to keep the fringe jind have it dyed to the shade of 
the next new dress you buy. If you make the silk into a 
polonaise to be worn over a very dark green skirt of silk 
or velveteen, it will do very well.] 

Nell. — 1 could not venture to choose for you. 



Leather-make Calico.— This famous make for dura- 
bility, has been greatly reduced in price. Send i stamp 
tor patterns. C. Williamson, 91, Edgware Road, or 
Leifc^hton Buzzard. — [Advt.] 



Ju ANITA.— I am nearly sure that I answered your letter 
before. Many thanks for your ofler of the patterns, but 
unfortunately they would be of no use to us. We will give 
patterns for darning on net as soon as we can. Maura has 
now sent her address, so that the words that you and other 
ladies have kindly copied for her have been iorwarded. 

Annbttb presents her compliments to Sylvia, and will 
be glad if she will kindly give her opinion on this piece of 
nlk, it is quite new, never having been made up. I have 
had it by me nearly six years. Mamma thinks it old 
fashioned. Will you kindly say what you think of it. [It 
is old-fashioned, but at the same time it is the height of the 
fashion at the present moment, when all old materials are 
80 much worn.] Could it be made up to look fashionable, 
with a dark brown silk? [Not only fiuhionable, but 
artistic] 

NuRiTTA writes, — Dear Sylvia, Please come to the 
rescue. I have a silk dress like the enclosed, will it look 
very outre ? [Not at all. These figured silks are quite 
fashionable now.] There are seven full widths, four 
slightly gored pieces not cut off, long enough in front, 
slightiy trained behind, bodice damaged in front, good, 
and fits well at back, but old-fiishioned. Two side-pieces 
to armholes, whole back, sleeves cut in one piece, deep 
cuflF, and tiny epaulettes put on not over. Am middle 
aged, live in the country, and want to quiet it down. 
May I use dark puce velveteen to make it presentable, and 
in what way. I like a plain skirt. [I do not think you 
will require any additional material to make the dress 
wearable, as you have such a quanti^ of materiaL In 
addition to the four slightly gored widths you will require 
only two plain, or, at the most, three, if the material is 
very narrow. This leaves you three or four to make a 
new basaue bodice out of This would look much better 
than making it up with velveteen, and you would find it 
very difficult to match the exact shade.] If I send stamped 
addressed envelope to Madame Letellier, will she send me 
word price of velveteen, I have no means of finding out ? 
[She would do so, but I do not advise the velveteen.] If 
I send post office order will Madame procure velveteen 
for me? [Yes.] I have a boimet, straw, rather darker 
than piece of plam silk, trimmed silk and satin like plain 
ulk. What must I add to make it look well with the 
dress ; will a small puce feather do, it would be sufficient ? 
[Take a long narrow bias piece of the silk of the dress 
from among the cuttings from the gores, and arrange it 
scarf-style round the bonnet. This will be quite sufficient, 
as the bonnet itself b exactiy the colour of the fiower on 
your dress.] 

Katty writes!'^— Dear Sylvia, I am going to make a 
jacket ; will you kindly give me your help. It is to be of 
serge, and I should like to make it with a saddle, or yoke 
bodice (I do not know the right name), and pleated. I 
think I can manage the yoke, but I don't know what to 
do about the pleats. Ought they to be run from top to 
bottom, or left loose, and confined only at the bottom of 
the jacket? Also, should the jacket be lined? [The 
jacket must be lined, and the pleats arranged on the lining. 
It is a good plan to tack them down slighdy on the under 
side the whole way down, but it is necessary to tack them 
down firmly on the under side at the edge of the basque 
after having turned up a piece of both pleats and lining. 
This bodice is worn with a band. A secret of making 
a pleated bodice very becoming, 'is to] tuck in the pleats at 
the waist so that they look narrow' and spread out wider 
above and below.] 

Crocus. — You dp not say whether you intend the 
dress for evening wear or not. It is more suitable for 
evening than daylight, being light in shade as you describe 
it. Black silk would not go at all well with pale blue. 
Blue velvet of a darker shade would be better, but it is 
difficult to advise without knowing what kind of dress you 
wish to make. 

MiNNiK writes, — She has a dress, pattern enclosed, 
which has been put away three or four years on account of 
mourning. Will ycu kindly advise her how to alter it 
into a school dress, for a sister aged fourteen, five feet one 
inch in height. There is one whole breadth in the back, 
the front and sides are slighdy gored ; a crossway fiounce 
eight inches deep round bottom of skirt, a round apron 
with sash, and short jacket bodice, rounded on the hip9. 
The dress looks too bright and showy as it is ? [I sup- 
pose the dress is trained, though you do not say so. if so, 
the whole breadth at least can be spared from the back 
when the dress is cut to the length requisite for your sister. 
This, with the tunic and pieces cut off the other breadths, 
will give you sufficient to make a kilted fiounce. Add 

Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis.— Medical Testi- 
mony states that no other medicine is so effectual in the 
cure of these dangerous maladies as K eating's Cough 
LozBNGBS. One Loeenge alone gives relief, one or two 
at bed time ensures rest. Sold bv all Chemists, in boxes, 
at IS. i^. and ss. 9d. They contain no opium or pre- 
paration thereof. — [Advt.] 



Fishwife tunic and small cape of plain holland. If you 
tuck in the crimson stripe in arranging the kilt pleats, the ' 
dress will be very much toned down.] 

F. A. N. writes, — I see you say that Bolton sheeting 
dresses vrill be worn this summer now, trimmed with 
crewel work ; would it do if I designed figures, flowers, 
etc., on the trimming, with Mather's Nigrine? I am 
somewhat of an artist, but can draw figures best, wonld 
they be suitable ? If so, is the Fishwife the best for such 
a costume, or not ? Do you advise me to use the Nigiine? 
Also will you tell me if it is customary to wear only a 
black band on the left arm with a coloured dress, for very 
slight mourning, lasting for a month or two, and is it con- 
sidered at all fast ? [I do not think the effect would be 
at all endurable. To trim dresses with figures would be 
dreadfiil. The Fishwife costume admits of trimmings 
with crewels, but not round the tunic itself, which is sup- 
posed to be turned up. It would therefore be inconsistent 
to trim it. The black mourning badge is a so-called 
** reform " that some persons are endeavouring to intro- 
duce. I never heard that it was considered " fit.**] 

Lilian writes, — ^Will Sylvia kindly say in the May 
number how much material it will take to make a jacket 
bodice like the diagram in the April number. [A yard 
and a quarter of wide width cashmere. Two yards of 
material thirty-six inches wide.] 

NiLLiK writes, — Having had valuable information 
from Sylvia before, and already in want of asnstance, I 
venture to apply to thh same source. I am in want of 
something to wear on my shoulders out of doors for this 
spring, would Sylvia kindly tell me what will be most 
fashionable for the purpose ? [Jackets and capes are both 
worn, also fichus with short ends.] I have a beautiful 
black dress made. Princess shape, could I wear it in the 
summer time with a fichu, or whatever will be foshionable 
— ^I mean out of doors? [Ceruinly.] What kind of 
hat would Sylvia advise me to get for spring, to wear prin* 
cipally with black ? [Black satin. Sylvia is very glad to 
hear again firom NeUte, and thanks her for her kind and 
sympathetic note. Nellie is right, the correspondence was 
very hard work last month.] 

Bluebell writes, — I have a prettv print dress which 
was spMled by iron-moulds at a picnic last summer. I 
should feel very much obliged if any of your correspon- 
dents would kindly suggest a remedy for their removal ? 

Ellis. — The brown silk will look very well indeed 
made up as you suggest. If you have a very good com- 
plexion, you may venture upon the sage-green feathers, but 
a wreath of greenish blue forget-me-nots will be ever so 
much more becoming, and will harmonize capitally with 
the sage green dress. 

Floka L. — The dress is quite fashionable in make. 

Pilgrim writes, — Will any of your correspondents 
kindly tell me where to procuie the composition used for 
colouring the faces of figures worked in silk or crewels } 

Caerib K. writes, — A correspondent, who giv« no 
** nom de plume," can have a pattern for crochet petdcoat 
by sending two stamps and address, or a baby's petdcoat 
for 28. in stamps. Enclosed is pattern of shawl or neck 
handkerchief, very pretty in white, with four rows of 
coloured round, then two more white, and white fringe. A 
pattern one sent for ten stamps. [Pattern will be for- 
warded by Sylvia on receipt of stamped addressed enve- 
lope from correspondent as above. Carrie K. also kindly 
sends patterns for « A Farmer's Wife," and " Maggie," 
Will these ladies kindly send addresses and stamps ?] 

Isabel writes, — ^hiUt thanking Sylvia for her nume- 
rous kind and usefol suggestions, would ask her the best 
way of making up the enclosed material, which has been 
lying by, whilst she has been mourning ; she has a good 
quantity, of the stone colour, but only four yards of the 
brown. Will Sylvia kindly tell her the best way of 
making it. She likes the Princess shape, and has used 
the one sent in magazine. What vdll be most fashion- 
able for young girls to wear out of doors — fichus or 
jackets ? she supposes the littie capes will be used in quite 
hot weather ; and will black silk jackets still be worn for 
middle-aged ladies ? [I should suggest a Princess dress of 
the stone colour, with small cape, pockets, cufis, and 
collar of the brown. At the same time, I think that the 
whole costume of the same colour would be more lady-tike. 
Look at Fig. i of our coloured fashion plate for this month. 
It Is a good instance of stone colour trimmed with brown. 
The small capes will be much worn this season. I think 
black silk jackets will be worn, but I am going to-morrow 
to Messrs. Jay*s Mourning Warehouse, and will take notes 
on the subjept. See Sylvia*s Letter.] 

Cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs.— "The fine Cambric 
HandkerchidTs sold by Robinson St. Cleaver far excel any 
I have hitherto seen at the same prices." Write for 
specimens of their exquisitely fine Ladies' Hem-stitched, 
at Half-a-Guinea per dozen, as they are marvelloiis good. 
Samples post free. Makers to the Qoeen. Bel&st.-* 
[Advt.] 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

NOTICE. —Letters received later than the tenth day 
of each month cannot be replied to in the Journal qf the 
month following. 

CHIRRUPS FROM A CRICKET. 

An Old Subscriber writes, — I think I may truly call 
myself An Old Subscriber, seeing I am not only on the 
shady »de of forty, but that 1 have still the, shall I call 
them, ancestors of your Magazine in my possession, viz., the 
Tery earliest nuolfUrs of ** Beeton's En^ishwoman's Maga- 
zine.** In the days when I was young,|^I hailed with delight die 
arrival of those now very old-fashioned books, and I am 
■till pleased to welcome their descendants, especially Sylvia's 
JouKNAL. I was long puzzled to find a proper sort of 
monthly to put into the hands of my growing up daughter, 
as most of the light literature was so very light that I did 
not think it worth buying. Allow me to thank you very 
much for your very evident anxiety to improve the young 
Englishwomen of the present day. A paper like yours has 
much influence. May you still condnue to use your sway 
wisely and well, and may you be repaid for your care in all 
ways. Now I am going to give a word of advice. Mrs, 
Chandler gives a recipe for Hash, allow me to suggest if the 
bone stewing is done the day before, and the stock so 
obtained strained from the bones and allowed to get cold, so 
that all fat can be removed, and then when it is to be used 
slightly thickened with flour, and a little catsup added, the 
result will be more satisfectory. My own method which is 
much appreciated by my husband and family, is to do as Mrs. 
Chandler advises, cutting the meat from the borfes and 
adding two or three onions, not peeled, which gives the 
gravy a brown colour, then after gently boiling three or four 
hours, steam and put away till next day, then add to the 
gravy the meat cut into decent pieces, with thickening, 
seasoning, and a few onions peeled, and let it stew gently 
for about one hour and a half, and the result will be very 
good. In answer to a question in the Housekeeper's-room 
by J. M. R., I would call her attention to the sixpenny 
packets of Sponge Powder sold by Hassall, 64, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. It is excellent if the directions are followed. 

Lilt P. can recommend Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica 
to Kate Kearney. It is very nourishing. It should be 
taken as a meal, not mixed with other food. If it were not 
10 expensive it would be more used. It has been most 
osefbl to many. Nichol's Food of Health is excellent too 
—Lily P. has given it a long triaU Nichol's Soap also, 
she can recommend. So many things mentioned by Sylvia 
and the Cricket have been tried for years by Lily P. and 
proved good. All that they write is most interesting and 
useful. The stories in Sylvia are fiar superior to those in 
like nnagazines. The " Second Wife *' seems the general 
£nroujrite, and was very well written. Many years of 
happiness and usefulness to Sylvia and the Cricket 

F. McW 'writes, — I wish to thank you for many usefiil 
recripts which you have given, but there is one, if not too 
much trouble I should like to ask you for, and that is, how 
to make Ginger Wine. And please can you tell me what 
will remove superfluous hair. I have taken Sylvia's Home 
Journal all the year, and found all the patterns very use- 
M, and the Housekeeper's-room a great help. [Many 
thanks for kind wishes. I wish all our correspondents 
would give us such a nice over- leaf sheet of paper to answer 
upon, as you have done. Ginger Wine. — To every gallon 
of water add 3lb8. lump sugar, i oz. ginger sliced, and the 
whites of six eggs. Boil for one hour and skim it well, 
then pour the boiling liquor on 5 lbs. of raisins, and the 
rinds of ten lemons. When nearly cold add a little yeast, 
and let it stand for two days in a tub to work, then put it 
into a cask, and when it has done working, stop it close ; 
let it stand for three months, then rack it, adding a little 
good brandy, and i oz. of isinglass beaten very thin in a 
little noyeau to flavour it. Stop it close for two months 
more, when it will be ready for bottling ; it will be fit for 
drinking in a month after it is bottled. Does F. McW. 
know that this wine should be made in October ? Have 
nothing to do with depilatories, they arc all more or less 
<Jangerous. Use a small pair of tweezers persistently. This, 
after awhile, will really remove superfluous hair. Of course 
it will take some rime, but it is far preferable to using 
pwtes, and so-called removers, which almost invariably 
show disagreeably what one has been about. 

Mary sends the following recipe for pickling large 
cucumbers : Cut the cucumbers in pieces, and uke out the 
Keds ; lay them on a drainer (earthenware), cover with 
Mlt for a day or two. When all the moisture is run from 
the cucumbers, dry them well with a cloth, put them in 
wjttles with a little pickling spice, and pour boiling white 
wine vinegar over them. They will keep a long time, and 
*«t very nice and crisp, but are not very green. 

. Cheap Damask Table Linen.— We are now offer- 
H a very cheap tot of Real Irish Damask Table Qoths, 
^ all siies, commencing at 4s. lod. each, two yards 
^«e.— Robinson & Cleaver, Linen Manufacturers, 
"wast. Samples post free.— (Advt.] 



£. F. J. writes, — Would you please tell me what the 
fritters you use with cold plum-pudding consist of? If 
Grey Kitten were to boil the soap to wash the crewel 
table-cloth, and use the water almost cold, the colour would 
not fade very much ; but, after washing, it must be wrung 
very tight. A wringing- machine is b«(t. [Will £. F. J. 
kindly repeat her recipes, when she has the leisure, on paper, 
using one side only. I am glad she thinks my plum- 
pludding recipe *< splendid." There are many ways of 
making fritters. Apple fritters are nice with cold plum- 
pudding. Take four large spoonfuls of flour, or a Quarter 
of a pound f add four or five spoonfuls of new milk (cream 
if you will), a pinch of salt, three eggs, well beaten. Beat 
them all well together into a very smooth batter. Pare and 
slice some apples, take out the core, dip the slices into the 
batter, and fry them. Serve with powdered sugar sifted 
over. Apricot, peach, pear, and orange fritters can be done 
precisely in the same way. Thanks for kind note.] 

S. B. would be glad if the Cricket would give a nice 
simple pickle for beef, also kindly say how long it should 
stay in salt ? [The simplest way to pickle is by merely 
rubbing salt daily into the meat. If for, say a round of 
beef, you pight add an ounce of saltpetre — not more, as 
too much makes the beef hard. The time depends on the 
quantity. Seven or eight days for the above.] I should 
be so glad for some good recipe for colds and coughs, and 
think it would be welcome to a great many others beside 
myself [i. For cold on the chest, dip a piece of flannel, 
large enough to cover it well, into boiling water ; then 
sprinkle it with turpentine, and lay it on the chest. This 
is an excellent remedy, speedily relieving a severe attack. 
2. For a cough, take a glass of spring water, and put into it 
a teaspoonful of the syrup of horehound, and mix with it a 
few drops (nine or ten) of the spirit of sulphur. This is 
an old-fashioned, but capital recipe. It is said that the 
best cure for a cold called ** Influenza,*' is to abstain firom 
all liquid food. The Cricket's remedy for cold, either for 
adults or children, is to put the feet, upon the first symp- 
toms of the approaching foe, into as hot water as can be 
borne, into which has been well mixed a dessert spoonful of 
musurd (dry). Afbr this, give the patient a cupful of 
warm broth, or, better still, Food of Health. The latter is 
excellent for its soothing properties. The patient must go 
to bed at once.] I consider Sylvia*s the cheapest and best 
Journal published. [Thanks.] 

Enigma writes,— I tried the second recipe for Christ- 
mas puddings that you gave, leaving out the egg^ and it 
was very good indeed. Eggs are a little too dear, at five 
for a shilling, to put into puddings, I think. Can you 
give us any nice recipes for puddings where they are not 
really required? Where can I get the egg-powder you 
spoke about in the Journal ? I should be very glad if you 
would tell me how to make light buns, such as shop- 
keepers sell. I don't think they go to much expense over 
theirs, do they ? [I am glad you liked the pudding. It is 
our favourite one for ordinary occasions, and eggs axe really 
a great item, nowadays. For, to use bad — that is, not 
quite reliable eggs, is as bad as using inferior fiour in one's 
pastry, etc. You should be able to get egg-powder at 
any respectable grocer's. A nice light Brxao Pudding 
can be made thus : — ^Take tome pieces of stale bread, soak 
them well in hot water, press out the latter, mash the 
bread, add a littie powdered ^gcr, nutmeg, sugar, salt and 
a few currants. Mix all these well together, put in a 
buttered dish, bake in a moderate oven. A spoonful or 
two of rose-water improves this pudding immensely. 
Caaxot Pudding is nice, too. Requires no eggs ; and 
good carrots can be got now. Boil some till they will go 
through a sieve. Take of this pulp a quarter of a pound ; 
boil potatoes, and take of them, when mashed very fine, 
half a pound ; add half a pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter (melted), 
two ounces candied peel (this is optional), and three- 
quarters of a pound of currants. Mix this over nighty as it 
wants much boiling — four hours. Af^er taking up the 
pudding, let it remain in its cloth three or four minutes 
before serving. Ginger Pudding requires no eggs. Take 
six ounces of beef suet, shred very fine, six ounces of moist 
sugar, six ounces of flour, one large teaspoonful of powdered 
ginger, which must be really good, and a pinch of salt. 
All these ingredients are to be thoroughly mixed together, 
adding no liquid whatever, pressed tightly into a basin, 
and boiled fur three hours. Serve with nmple or wine 
sauce. 



Wonderfully Pretty.— A Novelty for Spring 
Dresses. Washing Matelasse, which represents quite a 
revival of a bygone taste and fashion, very effective. 
Write for patterns early. The price is exceedingly low, 
viz. ; — lojd. per yard, 28 inch. Also a lot of Black 
Satins, from is. 6.^d. per yard ; Black and Coloured 
Cashmoes, is. 8^d. per yard, 42 inch ; Bridesmaids 
Cashmeres, is. ii}d. per yard, exquisite shades. White 
Fancy Piques, 4|d. per yard. Patterns Free. S. Amkry, 
7, High Street, Clapham, London, S.W. [Advt.] 



Agatha writes, — ^Will the Cricket tell A Clergyman's 
Wife that fiour, thoroughly heated ib the oven, can be 
used for cleaning white fur. Place the jacket on a table, 
and rub the fiour thoroughly into every part of it with the 
hand. Then shake and brush the fiour well out of it, and 
it will be found to answer well. I have used powdered 
French chalk most successfully to clean grebe. Rubbed 
in, and then shaken out, it restores the gloss to the 
feathers, and I thinic it might do to clean white fiir, but 
have not tried it. I send the Cricket a first-rate recipe for 
making Vkgxtablk Marrow Prxservk, which we have 
used for years, and which is like a West India sweet. 
Pare some well-grown marrows and take out the seeds. 
Cut them into very thin slices, and lay in a deep pan or 
dish. Strew over an equal weight of sugar, broken small 
(a layer of fruit and a layer of sugar alternately). Let 
them remain until next day (quite twenty.four hours) ; 
then add two lemons to every three pounds of firuit, and 
pour the juice of the lemons over all. Be careful to take 
out all the pips, and chop the rind of the lemons into^the 
smallest pieces. Boil all together, until quite clear. The 
secret of success in this jam is to leave it long enough in 
the sugar,*otherwise it will never be tender. And boil very 
gentiy for about two hours'. 

Dea{ Cricket,-— Please to tell Giraldink, in your next 
number, your favourite method of making Veal Pies and 
Pigeon Pies. Do you think it needful to cook the meat, 
etc., before puttbg the crust over them ? [Do not cook 
the meat unless it is very tough. Maccaroni is nice in a 
veal pie. Boil some in milk and water, let it drain on a 
sieve, cut it in strips of an inch long, and put layers of it 
and bacon, or ham, and veal.] Also, please say which 
way you like best to cure a round of beef for baking. 
[In the ordinary, that is, the simple method of rubbing 
salt on the meat daily, taking care to wipe it perfecUy dry 
with a dry clean cloth before being cooked.] 

FoRGXT MX Not writes, — If Iteland's Daughter would 
boil her china, I do not think she would be annoyed by it 
cracking. I do not think it is done in washing. It is the 
pouring of hot tea into the cold cup. Boiling will temper 
them. Put them into a large pot or boiler if you have one, 
full of cold water, and let it come slowly to a boiL A 
short time at hoiling point will do, then allow the water 
to cool slowly before removing the cups. It would be 
necessary to wrap each cup up separately if you do them all 
at once. We clean our gas globes this way about once a 
year, adding soda and a little soap to the water, afterwards 
rinsing them in plenty of clean cold water, and leaving 
them to dry. They look like new when finished, I 
shall be very glad if you can tell me how to stiffen a good 
black grenadine which has been spoiled by rain ? [Sponge 
on the wrong side slighdy with a little beer, and iron with 
a cool iron on the wrong side. Am thankful for your kind 
aid about ^the cups.] 

Miss P. writes, — ^Will the Cricket kindly inform 
Snowdrop if she knows of a recipe for making Ginger 
Brandy. Also for a liqour called " Pick me up,** What 
does the Cricket consider the best soap for the toilet for 
daily use ? [Kindly look in the back number for Ginger 
Brandy recipe. I will try to get you one for ** Pick me 
up.'' I consider Dr. Nichol's Sanitary Soap the best for 
the skin of infants and adults both.] 

Thistlx writes, — Having seen Enigma wished a recipe 
for a tea-cake without eggs, 1 venture to send one which 
1 think will be liked, although you have given her one 
already. In Sylvia's Home Journal for March, I see 
you say you like to get new recipes. [Yes, thank you so 
much.] Many thanks to Sylvia and yourself for the 
monthly treat you give us. Soda Cakk. xlb. fiour, ^Ib. 
white sugar, ^Ib. butter, |lb. cunants, i teaspoonful essence 
of lemon, i teaspoonful baking powder, i breakfast-cup- 
ful milk. The milk is best when sour, but sweet milk 
does very well, i oz. orange peel, if liked. Put the 
butter and sugar into a bowl, and beat it up to a cream. 

Bicx says, — Could the Cricket, or one of her corres- 
pondents give Bice the recipe for making York and 
Lancaster pudding ? Bice enjoys the Housekeeper's Room 
immensely, and thinks it an excellent institudon. [I have 
not a recipe for this pudding, perhaps correspondents will 
kindly help us.] 

Marion says, — Dear Cricket, Would you kindly tell 
me what would remove stains from somefflannels (scarlet 
and white) I have just washed for the first time. [This 
is a good preparadon for taking stains from woollen, silk, 
or linen articles. Twelve drops of spirits of turpentine, 
twelve drops of spirits of wine ; mix or grind these with 
an ounce of pipe-clay, and rub the spots with it. Mode 
of application. Wet the mixture, put it on the spot, let 
it dry, and then rub it off. It may require doing twice if 
the stains are bad ones. Thanks for kind opinions.] 

Beau Ideal Embroidery. — Albion Trimming, durable 
and cheap. Single cords, of twelve yards, post free. 
S^d 2 stamps for illustrated sheets. C. Williamson, 
Leighton Buzzard, or 91, Edgware Road.— [Advt.] 
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Mabion writei,— I thought tome of your correspondents 
or readers might be glad of the enclosed recipes. We have 
tried and used them for a long dme ourselves, so can answer 
for their excellence. To Pickle a Ham. — Take lib. salt, 
loz. saltpetre, 2 ozs. baysalt, Jib. brown sugar, one gill of 
vinegar. Make it all hot, rub the ham well with it, turning 
it every day for seventeen or eighteen days, then hang it up 
in a dry place. We usually get our own smoked and hang 
them in paper bags for the summer time, and I can assure 
you hams pickled this way about February, and about the 
end of May well spaked in water for a day and night, and 
then covered with a paste consisting of flour and water, and 
baked in a slow oven, are delicious. They will keep nice 
for a month after being cooked this way. Baking 
Powder. — |]b. ground rice, 2 ozs. carbonate of soda, i oz. 
tartaric acid. I would advise only this quantity being made 
at once, as we find it better made often than when we 
make a larger quantity. We use one teaspoon ful to the 
pound of Hour. Recipe for Chilblains. — Get liquid 
ammonia, of which you can obtain one pennyworth at the 
chemist's, or oilman's, and well rub the parts affected, if 
not broken, night and morning, oftener if convenient, and 
they will soon disappear. Previous to using this I often 
was unable to wear my boots through broken chilblains on 
my heels, but have not suffered at all scarcely from chills since 
I was recommended to try this. I keep it by me, and at 
the slightest approach of my old fnends, well rub my feet, 
and they disappear as if by magic. Be careful not to apply 
to broken ones. 

Maidik writes, — Please allow me to trouble you with 
two questions, i. How much is a pint? I always am 
at a dreadful loss when 1 am trying one of your recipes 
as I do not know whether a pint is, as I have been told, a 
breakfast cup full or not. 2. Could you, or any of your 
correspondents, give me some recipes for pudding, without 
egf^s. Eggs are so very dear just now. [I advise you to 
purchase a common pint mug, cups vary so in size, but a 
regular breakfast cup is supposed to hold about half-a-pint. 
We have given several recipes for puddings without eggs, 
lately. Will you look down our previous columns. Our 
space is so precious that we cannot repeat recipes ; already 
we get sadly in arrears with our kind fnends. Try this 
one : Queer Times Pudding. — Half-a-pint of golden 
syrup, haif-a-pint of warm water, stir well together with 
a wooden spoon, and then add two teaspoonfuls of carbon- 
ate of soda, one ditto of salt. Now put in gradually, 
keeping the mixture as smooth as possible, as much flour 
as will make it a mediumly thick batter. Pour into a 
greased mauld or well-floured cloth, and boil for three 
houn. Serve with plain sauce, flavoured with lemon. 
This is really an economical pudding, and is, moreover, 
easy to make, and very nice. The cloth should be tied 
loosely, to allow for swelling.] 

Sallie B. sends LitUe Mother's Pudding recipe. 
Three eggs, jib. suet, ^Ib. sugar, jib. raisins, ^Ib. currants, 
four tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, two tablespoon fuls of 
fluur, ^oz. almonds, lemon peel, a wine glass of brandy, and 
a little salt, mix all well together, and boil in a well buttered 
mould four hours. Sauce for Plum Pudding. — 2 oz. of 
butter cut up into a basin, to which add i oz, of pounded 
lump sugar, eight bitter almonds blanched and pounded, 
half a glass of brandy. Beat all together near the fire till 
it has the appearance of clotted cream. [The following 
puddings are ample and economical. The Cricket hopes 
Sallie B. will find them so. Bread-rice Pudding. — Boil a 
quarter of a pound of rice in milk till pertiectly sofr, put 
it in a dish or basin and let it stand till the next day. 
Soak some nicely cut thin slices of bread an hour in cold 
milk, drain, and mash it fine with a wooden spoon. Mix 
with the rice, adding two (or one) well-beaten eggs and a 
pinch of salt ; tie it up in a cloth and boil for one hour. 
Serve with simple sweet sauce. Also a correspondent's 
lecipe is good, viz., Grateful's tried recipe for a pudding and 
an inexpensive soda cake. The pudding is particularly 
easy of digestion. Pudding. — Jib. flour, ^Ib. suet, ^Ib. treacle, 
two teaspoonfuls ground ginger, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
and a litde salt, one teaspoonful carbonate soda. Put into a 
bibin and steam for two hours. Cake. — lib. flour, \\b. 
butter or lard, tablespoonful of sugar, teaspoonful carbonate 
soda, half a teaspoonful tartaric acid, caraway seeds, mix 
loosely and bake one hour. 

Mrs. C. B. M. writes, — Having seen Ireland's 
Daughter's troubles about the Irish Cake not rising, the 
few hints I send may be of use to her. All dough or 
batter for cakes require light and quick handling, no 
needless pawing or thumbing. All ingredients, pans, or 



To Ladies.— Clieap Pretty Spring Dress Fabrics, 
4s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. dress length, any length cut. Black 
and Colours. Variety too numerous to enumerate. We 
liave received hundreds of testimonials from Ladies in 
all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Abroad. 
Patterns Free. S. Ambry, 7, High Street, Clapham, 
London, S.W. [AdYT.] 



shapes, should be of the same heat, that is, about milk 
warm, nothing spoils a cake like pouring it into a cold 
shape. The thinner the batter, or dough, the hotter 'the 
oven should be. Let not the oven be opened for twenty 
minutes at least after the cake is put in. Never slap-to 
noisily your oven door, and handle your cake gentiy when 
turning. Cakes hate shocks or noise, his nervous system 
is delicate ; if he gets a sudden fright, or cold draught of 
air he Calls, never to rite again. When baked, turn ^ out 
carefiilly, and set on side or top, on its own shape in a 
cool oven or near it, till the cake gets cold. Never let it 
get cold in the shape, as baked in the oven, they get hard 
and flat at once, if you use soda, use some acid^ also, or 
the soda and butter without acid acting together will nuke 
a cake heavy. If you have no sour, or buttermilk, use one 
part soda to two parts cream of tartar j and in emergencies 
I have used half wineglassful of vinegar to one pint of 
sweet milk. A hard clammy dough will make a hard 
cake. A velvety clean dough will rise before it is out of 
your hands. 1 think tea cakes without eggs, are lighter 
than with. 

Please tell Enigma T have ofbn made plum-puddings 
without eggs, and many friends prefer them fac to those 
made with eggs as being lighter and drier. I use lib. flour, 
lib. sugar, ilb, suet finely chopped, lib. raisins stoned, lib. 
currants, ^Ib. preserved mixed peel finely chopped, I grated 
nutmeg. Mix dry ingredients thoroughly together, then 
make into a very thick batter with about a pint of milk 
or water. The batter requires to be thick to prevent the 
fruit sinking in it. I always make it the day before using 
it as the flour gets time to swell, and the fruit also, and 
then if it requires a littie more liquid I add it. Put in well 
flouted cloth and boil for three hours. Be careful it never 
stops boiling, and as the water boils away make the cook 
keep it filled from a boiling ketde. I never put any rum 
or whiskey in it, but I make a nice butter sauce, flavoured^ 
with lemon and sherry to come to table with it. Half 
these quantities make a nice-sized pudding. I do not find 
more proportions of fruit do well, they are as much as lib, 
of flour can hold comfortably together. More fruit makes 
the pudding crumbly, and liable to fall to pieces. 

In Marie Antoinette's recipe for sponge cake given in 
March number, please read ^ pint of water instead of *< ;^lb. 
whites." It is a printer's error. 

The Cricket makes inquiries for two missing friends 
who promised to send her some recipes. Where are you. 
Little May's Mamma and White Pink ? Where too, are 
Kate Kearney, and J. T. T. Gwendolyn, and W. A.? The 
Cricket thinks she ought to add, that when recipes kindly 
sent are not inserted after a few months, if not at once, it is 
because similar ones have appeared already. She is grate- 
ful for any hints, and any information the readers of 
Sylvia's Journal will kindly trouble to give htr. But 
will they please write upon one side only of the paper ? 

Shamrock writes, — I have of^n longed to write to 
you if only for the sake of getting your kind answers, but 
now I am in real need of your help. Our father gave us a 
handsome ebony piano a year ago, and to our dismay it is 
already looking dull and cracked. I was told to use spirits 
of wine and rub with chamois, but they were of no use 
whatsoever. Now what am I to do ? [if I were you I 
should use a good wood polish such as Judson's furniture 
paste.] My second woe is some horrid spots of candle 
grease dropped on a green Russia leather church service, 
they have left a deep stain that seems worse each time I 
look at it. [( have removed grease spots firom leather by 
the aid of a litde white of egg applied to the spot, and 
dried in the sun.] I have great pleasure in testifying to 
the efficacy of the Extract of Soap as regards marble, 
having cleaned our chimney-piece beautifully when every- 
one else had given it up. 

Sallie asks, — Can you or any of your correspondents 
give me the receipt for ship biKuits ? [1 do not know, 
will correspondents help us?] Also, how lime water is 
prepared, and what quantity is mixed with milk as a 
beverage. I do not mean lime juice as used at sea. 
[Lime water is a solution of 16 grains of pure slaked lime 
in 20 ozs. of distilled water. Care must be given to the 
selection of the lime to have it perfectly free from alkaline 
and earthy impurities. It is used \rith good effect in milk 
given to children, especially infants, for whom doctors 
frequently specially order it. Many adults cannot take 
milk unless there is lime water added to it. An ordinary 
dose would be two tablespoonfuls to half a pint of milk. 

Maud writes,— Can the Cricket kindly tell me a sub- 
stitute for cream when sweet dishes require that commodity? 
I have several gilt ornaments such as needle-cases, &c., 
which are tarnished, can you tell me of anything to restore 

" I could hardly believe that such excellent qualities 
as their Ladies' bordered zeal Irish Cambric Handker- 
chiefs, hemmed for use, at 3s. iid. and 5s. zid. per 
dosen, could be sold for the prices. "— See Preiss. Samples 
post free. Robinson & Clka vkk, Manofiactuzen to Her 
Majesty, Del£ut,<^ADTT,l 



them to their original brightness ? Could you give me a 
r eceipt for orange pudding ? 

HAkRY would be much obliged if the Cricket could 
give her the recipe for Queen's Pudding. She has looked 
in several cookery books but has failed to find it, she 
thinks it must be something new. We are old subscribers, 
and we all enjoy the Journal very much indeed, we have 
tried several of the recipes with success. 

Industry, whom the Cricket thanks much for the 
packet of powder she kindly forwards her^^ys, ** I enclose 
you a little packet of a powder which I have found truly 
invaluable in ridding beds, etc., of fleas. It is also of much 
service in the same way with cats, as I have tried it 
eflPecually on a very beautiful white one that I possess. I 
think it is called 'Turkish Insect Powder,' but any 
chemist would, I conclude, recognize it.** [The Cricket 
hopes Industry will find time now and then to write to her 
and give her any hints she follows herself with success. 
The powder sent is the dried and powdered flower of 
a species of pyrethrum from the south of France. It is 
the so-called " Turkish,** •* Persian," « Vizats,'* " Kcat- 
ing*s," insecticide. It is very good indeed. I recommended 
it to a lady lately under the name of '< Vizat's Insecticide.'* 
It is sold at from .6d to is. per packet. I tried it at the 
seaside once where we were infested with fleas, and was 
astonished at the result. See a back number of our 
Journal. 

S. B. is sorry Cricket was unable to answer her question 
respecting neat*s-fbot oil, in the January number. Will 
the Cricket kindly say in the next issue what is the best 
way to purify neat's-foct oil ? S. B. has some from the 
boiling down of an ox foot, and she understands it is the 
best oil for a sewing machine. [I do not know, and 
have been trying to find out. Perhaps some kind fiiend 
may.] Can Cricket tell S. B. if vinegar is a good thing to 
put into the water when washing red flanneL [I never 
tried it. Use a teaspoonful of powdered borax preferably.] 
What is the best way to way to wash black stockings? 
[In tepid water, with a teaspoonful of salt. A correspon- 
dent recommends, putting copper money in the water. 
Try it.] Will it be injurious to use spirits of salts to 
clean saucepans? It would keep them so very clean, if 
used occasionally. [No, not if very carefully done, and 
well washed out, as the salt is poisonous.] Cam the Cricket 
say if the small sweet cakes, used by the Jews at the 
time of the Passover, can be procured at any shop in 
London. The cakes are the size of macaroons, but quite 
different in flavour, and rather a dark brown in colour. 
[I do not know. Perhaps at the shops of Jewish 
bakers.] 

Westbria will feel greatly obliged if Cricket, in her 
useful and valuable Journal, will give a recipe for making 
milk punch. [Milk Punch. — Pare the rinds of twelve 
lemons and two Seville oranges, thinly, put them to steep 
in six pints of either rum, whiskey, or brandy, for twenty- 
four hours. Add then two pounds of loaf sugar, three 
pints of water, two grated nutmegs, and a pint of lemon- 
juice. Stir all this till the sugar, which must be very 
good indeed, is dissolved, then pour three pints of boiling 
milk, new, on the mixture. Let it stand twelve hours, 
covered tightly, and then strain through a jelly bag and 
bottle. Strain till clear.] 



Lavinia's Roman and Chinese Unbreakable Peari 
Trinkets for Wed(ling and Soirees, look like real pearls. 
Roman necklace, 8s. ; Chinese, twelve rows, ditto, los. : 
with tassels, 12s. 6d. ; neglig^, 12s. ; eamngs, ss. and 
2s. 6d. ; bracelets, 5s. each ; crosses, as. ; pendants, 
IS. 6d. Lavinia makes real rock-coral crosses, very strong 
and greatly admired ; fashionable rock and seed conU 
earrings, massive, or light tassel pattern ; elegant festoon 
necklaces in five rows ; very pretty children's necklets 
with cross attached to centre ; infants' shoulder-knots, 
two qualities ; infants' handsome necklets, to match best 
shoulder-knots ; handsome massive bracelets, with two 
tassels on each ; same pattern without tassels, less expen- 
sive ; chain pattern, to pass twice round the wrist, all 
with good snaps. Also, most beautiful brooches of 
rock and round coral, with loops and tassels, aU post 
free. Lavinia has some real German onvx« which she 
is enabled to offer much under price ; neckkces, crosses, 
earrings, brooches, pendant bracelets. Lavinia will pack 
carefully, and prepay carriage of parcels over £2 to and 
part of India. Lavinia's price list, suitable for gifts.— 
Coral : Massive earrings, 3s. 4d. ; tassel ditto, 4s. ; festoon 
necklaces, 9s. ; children's necklets, 5s. 6d. ; infants' ditto, 
5s. 6d. ; sboulder-knots, pair, ss. 6d. ; ditto, 4s. 6d. ; 
tassel bracelets, pair, los. 6d. ; ditto, 8s. ; ditto, 5s. 6d.; 
brooches, los. 6d. ; coral crosses, is. 6d. Onyx: 
Onyx stone bracelets, 5s. 6d. each ; necklace with cross, 
xos. 6d. each ; ditto with 5 elaborate pendants, 16s. ; 
ditto with 4 pear-shaped pendants, las. 6d. ; earrings; 
4s. ; brooches, 8s. ; bracelets, 3s. 6d. each ; crosses, as. ; 
ditto, as. 6d. ; red ditto, as. 6d. ; small ditto^ xs. ; 
onyx lockets, zas. Please address, bj letter only, La- 
vinia, Scadding's Uhnxy, Belgrave Rood, Pualio^ 
S.W.-[Advt.] 
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Would the Cricket please inform Phyllis how to keep 
a boQer from getdng rutty after use. Phyllis sees that k 
is thoroughly dry when the servant is done with it, and 
yet it is rusty. Also, a recipe for a *< Trifle." [It should 
not get rusty if your scullery is a dry one. If this is 
damp, all your iron and tin utensils will suflfer more or less 
from rus% My own plan is to keep a piece of thick brown 
paper cut to the shape of the bottom of the saucepans, 
in them directly after drying; and to dry them, let them 
•tand for a few minutes before the kitchen hre after 
wiping. Brown paper is used by Sheffield manufacturers 
to wrap their steel and iron goods in. There are trifles and 
tfefles, and a really rich trifle is certainly no trifle at all to 
one's housekeeping purse. A nice one can be made thus: 
Take a Savoy, or Naples, or other soft, sweet cake. Cut 
out very neatly the whole of the inside to within an inch, 
about, of the edge, flU this shell with a custard made as 
an ordinary custard is, with eggs and milk, or with 
Freeman's custard powder, or Bor wick's, etc. Lay on 
this some good jam, raspberry or strawberry is generally 
used. Now whisk well the whites of two eggs with 
finely powdered sugar, until very stiff. Lay this on the 
preserve lightly, in a heap, and it is ready to serve. The 
custard should be flavoured with some essence, and if 
liked, the cake may be soaked in half-a-pint of sherry, pr 
other light wine. Many thanks for kind wishes.] 

Will the Cricket kindly give Micknamee a recipe for 
lemon marmalade ? [Take fifty lemons, chop up flne, 
taking care not to wakte a drop of juice ; four pounds 
best sifted sugar must now be put into a large basin together 
with some com flour, to thicken the marmalade. So 
put in, according to your judgment, a few cloves, a little 
grated nutmeg (one or two), and seven ounces of pre- 
served ginger. Mix all these thoroughly together, and 
place the chopped lemon In the mixture, letting the whole 
stand for about one hour. Get scone jars and pour the 
marmalade into them, and let it stand aside for a couple 
of days, then strain ofl^ the juice, leaving the lemon at the 
bottom, which must be left stand'mg another day. Then 
take the marmalade out of the jars, put into a very clean 
saucepan, and let it boil for two Hours, adding a few more 
doves, and a little more nutmeg (cloves may be omitted if 
not liked). After the boiling, pour the juice, which 
must be carefully saved, into the jars, then the marmalade, 
and add a wine-glass full of ginger wine or brandy. 
Cover up. It will be ready in a few days. This is an 
old ^shioned, but capiul recipe.] 

Would Sylvia kindly inform Nan, what to use in 
nuking an earthen floor. It is much walked upon, and 
frequently swept. [I know of nothing but to t>eat the 
flooring well. This hardening of earthen floors, by 
acesnve beating, is practised in several parts of the world, 
and often with such success that wet will not sink into 
them at all.] Also, is butter improved by being kept in a 
close vesseL [No,;the vessel should have air holes.] 

Hint faom thk Ckickit. — Bedrooms are the places 
where insects *' most do congregate," and only a touch of 
warm weather sets them moving. To remedy the evil in 
a very great degree, keep unstoppered bottles of ammonia 
about the rooms. Insecu cannot endure it. Turpentine 
is a wonderful disinfectant. 

CiciL asks, — Can you tell me how to grain a bedroom 
floor, and what materials I shall require for the work. Do 
I need to send real name and address ? [Not necessary. 
Have you not made a mistake ? You would not be able 
to grain a bedroom floor yourself, it is a painter's business. 
You can stain it admirably with Judson% Brown Dye. It 
is a fashionable, most cleanly, and economical way of 
arranging the coverings of bedroom floon, where, in any 
case, much carpet is very objectionable. Judson's have a 
black dye which is used by wood turners to imiute ebony, 
it is mixed precisely the same as for dyeing clothes. The 
wood, of course, must be polished afterwards \ and if you 
tell your oilman what you vrant it for, he will give you 
the right kind of varnish. The brown dye, I think you 
would like best for your rooms ; a half-yard deep 
bordering would look well. The process is simplicity 
itself) you simply mix the dye with boiling water, and if 
you want a dark shade, do not put too much water. This 
you must judge for yourself. A lady wrote a few months 
ago, saying how delighted she was with her nursery floor, 
which she had bordered with a handsome border of dyed 
or stained wood. Ask for a paper o( directions when you 
purchase your dye.] 

Damb Trot, whom the Cricket is delighted to hear 
firem agab, her recipes were so welcome, writes, — My 
Dear Cricket, You may remember that you invited me to 
ask something for myself, on my sending you some recipes. 
Well, I have always found many of my little difficulties 
explained away on reading the Jourrial, so you have 
aakoowingly ^ven me lots of good advice, for which 

Double Kneed Stockings for Children, the original 
^Hoality. S<md i stamp for price list. C. Williamson, 
^ Edcware Road, or Leighton Buzzard.— [Adyt.] 



I sincerely thank you. Now, dear Cricket, can you give 
me a reliable recipe for lemon sponge, to be made with 
Nelson's Gelatine. I have tried several times, but always 
ful. I almost forgot to tell you that I write all your 
recipes in a litde book, and have a morning of cooking 
occasionally, of which 1 am very fond. [I have never 
tried lemon sponge with Nelson's Gelatine, but it is a really 
good kind, I know. However, I should think you might 
use it in this recipe following, with success. If i were doing 
so I should use an ounce of the gelatine, as isinglass is 
very strong, if pure and good. Lemon Sponge. — Put 
three-quarters of an ounce of isinglass into a pint of cold 
water, let it stand untouched for Ave or six minutes, and 
then dissolve it over the Are gradually. Add, after this, 
three-quarters of a pound of good loaf sugar, in lumps, the 
juice of three lemons, and the thinly* pared rinds of two. 
Boil the mixture for five minutes, then strain and let it 
stand till almost cold j whisk the whites of two eggs 
thoroughly, add them to the sponge, and whisk altogether 
for quite ten minutes. Put it lightly into a pretty glass 
dish. Have you a jelly strainer ? it' not, make one of flne 
rather thick flannel \ half-a-yard will do, doubled so tliat 
it is in the form of one of the common grocer's pound 
sugar papers. Put tapes eacA side. You will find your 
recipe book very valuable one day.] 

Aggie writes, — In your much-prized Journal you gave 
a recipe to preserve ginger, would it be tne dried ginger 
such as we buy at the grocers, or would it be a green ginger, 
and if so, where can it be procured ? [It is the green ginger, 
and you would get it probably at a good fruiterer's. Ask 
your grocer.] Will you be kind enough also to give the 
recipe for making pufl* paste, for which someone thanks 
you, she having aied and proved it. [We have already 
given this recipe, and our space is too valuable to admit 
of its repetition.] 

Annjx B. writes, — Dear Madam, I should be very 
glad if you could tel) me how to candy orange-peel. We 
made an attempt once, but it turned out a failure. And 
would the Cricket kindly tell me how to make oaten 
biscuits with Scotch oatmeal. [Candied Orange or 
Lemon Peel. — Take away all the pulp and skin (inner), 
and put the peel into strong salt and water for six days ; 
then boil them in spring water, if possible, till soft; put 
them on a sieve to drain, and make a thin ^rup vrith one 
pound of sugar candy to one quart of water ; boil them in it 
for half-an-hour or longer, till they look clear. Now make 
a thick syrup with loaf or preservmg sugar, and as much 
water as will melt it ; put in the pieces of peel, and boil 
them over a slow fire until the syrup candies in the pan, 
then take them out, powder sifted loaf-sugar over them, 
and dry them either before the fire, or in a cool oven. 
Oaten Cakes or Oatmeal Biscuits. — It is said that 
although oatmeal cakes are among the simplest prepara- 
tions of food, yet there is a certain *< knack *' required in 
making them, which many cannot attain. Made of 
oatmeal and water the difficulties lie chiefly in wetting, 
with sufficient quickness, the whole of the meal, without 
drenching any part of it, in kneading and rolling out the 
cakes with dexterity, and in turning them ** deftly " while 
baking. Try this method : Put two or three handfuls of 
meal into a three* pint basin ; and while pouring in boiling 
water stir it up with a stick. When all is moistened, 
scatter a handful of dry meal over your paste-board, turn 
out the '* leaven," which is its name *now, with a spoon 
or your hand, already dusted with meal. Now take a 
piece the size of the cake required. Knead it out, and 
roll to the thickness you wish, shape them with tin 
cutter. They are gener^ly made four or five inches in 
diameter. Remember this, please, or you will fail \ it is quite 
likely, that as oatmeal swells and dries very rapidly, to 
have cakes that will stick together, and yet eat * * short," 
this process cannot be done too quickly. Tell me if you 
succeed.] 

Rosebud's address has been forwarded to the patentee 
of the washing machine *' The Villa," she refers to. 

Marianne sends the following recipe : To use up Cold 
Meat. — Mince small with an onion, a sprig of sage, or 
thyme, pepper and salt, and steep in good gravy. Failing 
this, work *m some butter, and roll out very thinly some 
paste not made very rich, cut shape of a saucer, lay some 
of the meat on, and roll it up, frying, till brown, in plenty 
of lard. 

Jennie writes, — Dear Cricket, Very many thanks for 
your recipes. I shall lose no time in trying them. I send 



Embroidery Patterns of every kind. Transferring 
Cloths. Patterns, etc., etc. Materials traced. Send for 
list and patterns. B. Francis, 16, Hanway Street, 
Oxford Street, W. [Advt.] 

Ladies wishing to secure the best makes of French 
corsets at a reasonable price, should send for illustrated 
and descriptive price list of the choicest French Corsets 
^Br6vet6). post free, by Mrs. R. J. Sellman, Importer, 
S3, King's Road, Sloane Square, London.<H[ADVT.3 



one for a blancmange, which u a great £ivourite with us 
Put one ounce of gelatine to steep in half a ^nx. of cold 
noilk. Peel one lemon very thin, steep the peel in one 
pint of milk by the fire, and let it boil gently about a 
quarter of an hour, adding four ounces of loaf sugar. Take 
out the peel, and in the boiling milk put the steeped 
gelatine, and simmer until quite dissolved. Have the 
yolks of two eggs beaten, and mixed with half a pint of 
cold milk. Pour the mixture boiling hot on the eggs and 
cold milk, stirring well all the time. Let it get cool (not 
set), and add a tablespoonful of brandy or sherry, and the 
juice of one lemon, and pour into a mould. 

Dot writes,-— Dear Cricket, I am in such trouble, and 
so, of course, fly to you for help. I upset my husband's 
reading-lamp all over one of Egerton Burnett's scarlet so^ 
rugs, and also on the coucb and Turkey carpet. Can you 
tell me how I am to get it out ? The oil was colra. 
[Make a lather with two teaspoonfuls of Hudson's Extract 
of Soap, or, if not at hand, common yellow soap, and half 
a gallon of water. Add to this half an ounce of powdered 
borax. Wash the carpet well with this mixture, with a 
clean cloth. For the toh rug, put wet fullers' earth upon 
the stain, which will absorb the grease, and leave the cloth 
clean on being well brushed out (when dry). If the colour 
should be found to have gone a little, paint the part with 
Judson's Scarlet Dye (diluted). You do not say of what 
material the covering of your couch is. The following is 
an excellent remedy to keep in one's house for the removal 
of grease stains from woollen or silken material : Three 
ounces of spirits of wine, three ounces of French chalk, 
powdered, and five ounces of pi pC' clay. Mix these to- 
gether, and make them up in rolls about three inches in 
length. Apply by rubbing on the soiled part, either dry 
or wet, and a^erwards well beating or brushing it] Can 
you also, dear Sylvia, or one of your readers, tell me where 
1 can get two or three pounds' weight of small brightly- 
coloured stone beads. I have tried to get them, and 
utteriy failed. [You can get these at the toy warehouses 
in Houndsditch (Millington's). Your third question is 
for another Room. J 

Pussy writes, — Dear Cricket, I should be so much 
obliged if you would answer the following questions : 
What do you recommend for whitening the teeth ? Is 
cold or tepid water the best to use ? What can I do to 
prevent my hair from falling off? Could I use a little oil, 
as it gets very rough through having it constantly plaited ? 
Would you kindly give me recipes fl>r a clear complexion, 
removing fireckles, and whitening the hands ? Do girls grow 
after eighteen ? I sufler intensely with cold feet and hands. 
What would you advise? And, lastly, dear Cricket^ if your 
patience is not exhausted, I should like to know how to 
make a good substantial cake and pudding. [My patience 
is like the widow's cruse of oil. Pussy. I never even 
dream of it getting '* exhausted." So, write as often as 
you like, and ask as many questions as you will, only do 
write on one side of the paper only ; and, if you would but 
leave me a reasonable space for replies, I would feel, as the 
Yankees say, •'downright" grateful. To whiten the 
teeth, I gave information respecting a splendid dentifrice in 
a back number. Will you look for it ? It is the best I 
know, and I can vouch for its efficacy. Use tepid water 
in very cold weather, otherwise it is said that cold water 
hardens the gums advantageously. With some persons the 
hair fidls oflf regularly every autumn, coming again in the 
spring. To make the hair grow, wash the scalp occa- 
sionally with the water in which sage leaves have been 
boiled. Put a handful into a (unt of water, and simmer 
till reduced to one half. This is done when hair has come 
ofl^ through sickness. A litde oil always improves the 
appearance of one's hair, I think. For a clear complexion 
there is nothing like taking plenty of vigorous out-of-door 
exercise. Wash the face in hot water before going to bed ; 
and for fireckles, scrape some horseradish into tome milk, 
and when the Utter has turned sour, wash the f^iot where 
these spots are with it ; but you must persevere, and not 
expect all these things to come to pass at once, as though 
by magic. Girls firequently grow after eighteen. To 
whiten the hands, rub lemon-juice on them after washing, 
and at night put a drop or two (not more) of glycerine 
into the palms, and rub your hands well together. Always 
dry them thoroughlv after being wetted. Cold feet are 
mainly due to a feeble circulation of the blood. Try a 
good dance, with the music-stool for a partner, if none 
other is available. If this is not the cause, you should 
apply to a doctor, and he will, it is likely, order you a hot- 
water bottie. We have been giving many pudding and 
cake recipes recentiy. Look down our columns, please.] 

All the most useful Shapes in Real Irish Linen 
Collars for Children, at 3s. iid. per dozen, for Ladies' 
at 4s. 6d., and for Gents, 4-fold, from 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
3-fold Cuf& for Children, 5s. iid. per dozen ; and for 
Ladies and Gents, at 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6cL per dozen. 
Wnte for Samples, post free, and you will save 50 per 
cenu— Robinson & Clf^aver, Belfast.— [Advt.] 
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PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 

The subscriber who is most successful with OUT 
Puizles la three months shall receive a Guinea Book. 10 
be chosen from the catalogue of Messrs. Ward. Lock, 
and Co. A Second Priie, to be awarded to the second 
best eompetitor. will be a Half-Guinea Book ; and a Third 
Prize, a Five Shilling Book. These Priiei will be given 
every three months. 

In tbe case of ties, difficult punles will be ^vea la 
order that a decision may be arrived at. 

The successful competitor must allow hcf name and 
address to be published Id the magazine. 

Answers to be sent in by the i)th of each month, ad- 
dressed to Sylvia, as above in Rule i for "Our Drawing- 



No not 



that di 



swill be taken of replies 



d later than 



le and address of the goesser, togetherwilb a 
lUWi dtfluau, or initials, for publication, must be sent in 
with each answer, written legibly en Iht lame lAttl of 
faptr. 

"Subscriber and "Constant Subscriber" will not 
be accepted as nomi dtfhim4. 

All correct replies received in time will be acknow- 
ledged in the Journal. 

Competitors must retain (heir man itplumt, and not 
alter it to any other. 

PHtZE ACROSTtC— No II. OF FjRST SEHItS. 

I. An island in the .^gean Scu 
a. A. Prussian loan, 

3. TTie founder of an Extern dynasly, 

4. The capital o( a Swiss Canton. 
^. A fortiHed town in Afghanistan. 
6. The name of two Popes. 

8. The name of two well-known German painters. 

9. A god in mythology. 

10. A goddess in mythology. 

ri. A garrison town in Ireland. 

Centrals give the name of a character in Dickens's 

Solution or Prize AcKO.sTrc— No. I. Ffk.st Sehies. 

(A)G O d. 

(A) Me T al. 

Rap H ael. 

Afg 



E L 



Shy 
D I. 

—OthiUo. 



E, Cdlverhouse. 

e, Comubia, Beth, Ella) 
;, Gem, Papillon, Cherry 
--, Pleine d'Espir 



Correct replies have bei 
E. C. G., C, C, C Hortcns 
Forliine. Ecncrolf, Myra, Bo: 
Ripe, Nest, Strathspey, Har ...__. 

Willie's Mamma, Ian the, Bunnie, Anel.* Romeo 
Joanna, Eusiacie, Unoiu, Aiile, Nellie, Phillbeach' 
H. A. P., Augusta T., Kfiie, Bettina,t Keldram. Age- 
noria, Slepbanotis, Nessie, Pansy. Nemo, Chloe, Erin- 
go-Bragh, Nanoy, Zulu, Comme-il-fatit, Pincey. Curioso, 
Cousin Amy. Caledonia, Kos. Poderosa, Nil Despe- 
rondum, ). M. W., Azalea, Rosamond, Maxie, Princess 
Sheila. D. L. S., Archie. Daisy. Peggoty, Dura-Den, 
Liiiie F., Alpha. Queen Bess. Zulu Belle. Agnea, Spring- 
heel Jack, Erin, Monkey, Eihelwyn. Kathleen C, 
Dorotliy Can, and L. N. 

TiiE Man tN the Moon.— Sylvia regrets that a dis- 
appointment is in store for this gentleman, but is grati- 
tied to understand, that among other things sublunary, 
he takes an interest in her Journal. 

Half-Caste.— O is not the central letter of Apollo, 
though one candidate for the Priie has ingeniously made 
it appear to be .so by liberally giving that famous gentle- 



address but I 



. n his n: 

MVRA.— You h: 

omitted your name. 

PussENS.— iflW light wrong. 

Nest.— 1 did know that the "Nest" whom I ,in- 
swered last month was not you ; among so many cor- 
respondents it Is difficult to indiildualise each so far as 
Id recollect to whom each pseudonym originally be- 
longed, but henceforth "Nest" shall be your own 
pardcular property now that you have called my 
attention to ihe intrusion of another "Nest." Sub- 
scnbeia would assist me immensely if they would carefully 
refrain from adopting names that have been used by 



** Lou" hivlpc ben mp 






II tpclled lucknrdt 



e distinctive sign might be added to Cbristiai 
names when usedas JtiJiBjT)^//BiiK. 1 had, for instance, 
two Dorothys, competitors for theSpelling Sentence. If 
one of them, residing in Canonbury, had added some 
part of that word to her very pretty name, and the 
other had adopted some similar means of distinguishing 
herself from all other Dorothys, it would have saved 
.v:. } 'idy from the disappointment she writes to 



e observation applies 






solutions acknowledged to " Dorothy," she found that 
another lady with the same iiam-Jt-plumt was meant, 
and hiid succeeded in taking a third prize. None ol the 
second Dorothy's solutions were correct. 

¥. R.— O is not the central letter of Jove. The 
lights to these acrostics must contain an odd number 
of letters. 1 explain this to you as you have made 
several mistakes of the kind, giving, for instance, E for 
Ihe central letter of geometry, L for that of palm, and 
also for that of Solomon ; and so on in other instances 
in the two solutions you liave sent in. 

Makie Antoinette.— O is not the central letter of 
"Code." See reply to F, R., immediately preceding 

I'ussY. — How can I thank you «ufficlently for those 
lovely flowers P They were as fresh when I received 
them as though they had been newly gathered, and 
their perfume still fills my office and my writing-room at 
home too, though it Is now the lolh of the month. My 
gratitude makes me very glad that your correction of 
.... .__. .■_,.. ,__j ..J gjjjjjj ijiijp^ giving me the 

r, rful and lovelv a eifl amonc those ■ 

solve 

EinMadchbn.— Please observe rules. Your name 
and adtlress, also your »em-defl»Pit, must be written 
on Ihe same sheet of paper with your solution. 

Crasshoppek. — It is not sufficient to solve the 
acrostic itself. All the lights must be found out as 

See-Saw.— The s 
solution. 

E. E. B. asks us to hold over the solutions for a 
month, so as to "enable coontry subscribers who do 
not receive their] oumal till Ihe ,^rd or 4th of the month 
10 compete." This plan would be very confusing and 
scarcely acceptable to the majority of our subscribers, 
and besides, the Journal being pubUsbed 00 the 95ih of 
Ihe month, there is nothing to prevent every one of our 
subscribers in Great Britain, Ireland, and even Fiance, 
from having it by the ist. Even supposing that they 
do not receive it until the dales mentioned by E. E. B., 
this leaves them qtiite sufficient time to send in their 
replies by the 9th. 

Brownie.— See reply to Grasshopper. 

Cherry Ripe (Southampton).- Another Cherry 
Ripe has sent in a correct solution. Youi last light is 
wrong, and I insert this explanation lest you should 
imagine your solution had been correct. If you send in 
any more, please chooseanother mem^i-ptuiia. 

Black Pepper writes— Will Sylvia kindly show : 
T. How the answer to 33 in last month's puzzle applies ? 
I guessed grey, a colour, vie, life, but had not heard of 
a horsebrcalier being called a strainer, and of course 
concluded that my guess of gravy-strainer was wrong. 
Also (a) ,^3, pewter, how does thai apply? In answer to 
your correspondent Nox there Is nn account of the life and 
trial of Eugene Aram, by Norrison Scatcherd, which can 
be had from J. D. Hanham, High-street, Knaresborough. 
In reply 10 another correspondent, I find Ihe letters XI', 
not XPC, were used by the Early Christians in the in- 
scriptions in the Catacombs. It was an alteration and 
adaptation of the heathen symbol of the ring and cross, 
thus 9, which meant eternal power, the ring being the 
emblem of eternity (without beginning or ending], and 
the cross of power. It was gradually changed into XP, 
XR, KR, making Ihe Iwo first letters ot the name of 
Christ, KRISTOS, and meaning that all power belonged 
to Christ. C- Tlie answer is not perfect, as no account 
is made of tbe i. Grey, a colour ; vie, life ; trainer, a 
hocsebreaker. This. 1 conclude, is the answer conlem- 
plaled by tbe authoress of the puzzle. If I am wrong, 
perhaps she will kindly correct me in our neit number. 
9. In this the words "hall of" should have been in- 
serted. The sentence should have read, " Half of flat 
stout," which would be answered by " tar," the latter 
half of tbe word "ponei." Pews are a source of income 
to the church.] 

Dura Den writes.—! hope you will ezcuse me re- 
marking that the answer to No. 34, Ironmonger 5 Shop, 
is rather a puzzle to a Scotch person. We don't pio- 
nounce "loch," luck. We sound the eh like the German 



tdtmi. OutDl.. .,__ .__,... 

I bddr«sseii of thuw w: 



other subscribers. Of course, it is impossible lo know 
all Ihe names that have been used before, but this 
gives all the more scope for originality in 



unless home baked. A baker made it al one time for the 
soldiers at Ihe Fort, and a large hotel near here gets it in 
tins, and retoasts it when used for strangers from other 

Mab would likelD know what are pikels, cunickt.aEd 
trippels, as she never heard of them before ; also, how 
" ter" can be flat stout? She can understand pew as a 
source of income, but not the latter hall of Ihe question. 
["Trippet" is an incorrect but very common way of 
spelling "tripod." 1 have never met with the other 
articles in my wanderings, and must refer Mab for an 
explanation lo the ingenious authoress.] 

Nancy. — See reply to Mab. 

Dorothy Can writes. — No. 7. You say mouse- 
trap, this cannot be said to be (he tcdging of any 
animal, whereas my soludon Dog Kennitii, and is Sold 
by ironmongers. la. Tvasl-rack cannot be said to be 
requisites for breakfast rooms and ilabU, whereas my 
answer " Forks " H«. 3a 1 dojnot know this article. My 
answer I submit, however, is equally as good. Dog 
stoves appears in an ironmonger's hst published in my 
stores catalogue, and in Ihe dictionary. Hiove or stover 
is the old name for fodder for cattle. 34. Ironmongers 
do not sell this aiticle, " Bonnet." tshereas my answer 
" hooks ■' they all sell. 35. Salamandtrs. 1 submit my 
answer "Castors" is as good ; "Castors" l«ing tbe 
name for Beavers which are amphibious animals. 36. 
■ary in Holland, 



iwlng li 



e flat h 



1 submit is correctly given, i , . _ 

income), forlir (which is nothing more or less than 
stout in a flat condition), 40, Hasltnir mid Jaci, 1 do 
tiol understand at all— at any rate to call a whip a 
" haslener" must be slang, which you admit a lady is 
nol expected to know ; my answer lo this was Fith-iitlj^) 
rod. [7, On the contrary, it both boards and lodges 
there when it is detained a prisoner in company with a 
piece of toasted cheese Ihat has led il to its &te. la. 
Toast-iack is an accessory of the breakfast -table, but 
none the less a "rack" Is a requisite of tbe stable, or, 
you may take it tbat " toast " is a requisite of the break- 
fast-tabe, and "rack" of the stable. 30. Nor do I, 
the applicabihtyof your answer was taken into account In 
awarding you the third prise. 34. I have suflicient faith 
in the authoress of the puiiles to believe that bonnets, 
curricks, and pikels are all sold by ironmongers,; and 
she will perhaps justify my belief in her by ooming ior- 
ward to my assist.ince next month. As to your reply (0 
No. 34, its appUcabiUty was also taken into account- I 
endeavoured to let nothing escape me, so that the 
awiuils might be periecdy just, 35. Youi answer may 
be quite as good, but I saw no reason lo give it in pre- 
ference to the answer supplied by the authoress la her 
key to this much discussed puzzle. 36. Ovens are 
necessaries in Holland as elsewhere. 3S. This has been 
eiplained elsewhere. Do ironmongeiv sell door- porters ? 
40. If it is "slang" to call a whip a " hastenert" 
(which I do not admit at all) it is equally slang to apply 
the term lo a rod, which is done in your reply. Bcsid^ 
a fish cannot, under any circumstances, be said to be 
in tbe rod.] 

NOTB TO THE AUTHORESS OF THE STORE PUZ2I,ES, 

—My dear I.ady, You see how I am beset by inquiries 
as to your intentions as regards the replies to your most 
amusing form of puiile. and uhat a gallant defence I 
have bestirred myself to make on your behalf. In serio- 
comic despair 1 appeal to you 10 enter the lists and 
come lo my help. Crush these rebellious ones. Vour 
puzzles, by their own admission, have given them many 
pleasant half hours, and. instead of being thankful for 
the amusement they have had, they return evil for good 
by giving me many mauvau quarts dhevn. Come, 
then, dear madam, and hurl al the heads of these mal- 
contents the unknown meaningsof "pikel," "cunicit," 
and the familiar "bonnet.'' I will be your shield if you 
will be my sword, and I will protect your name and 
address while jou hack and hew. You must espeiaally 



... at "Anti-Erin." Sheisieallya 

and to use the graphic eipression of a very' kind taiii 

much esteemedltalian correspondent. I " morally shiver" 

"Such cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs for Gentienten, 
hemmed for ose, as their real Irish Cambric, at 5s. lod. , 
and beautifully fine at Ss. iid. per doien, and their 
Gents' Hem-sdtched, now so fashionable, al las. per 
dozen, are a boon indeed.'' — fiilt Press. Samples piMt 
free.— Robinson & Cleavbk, by Ai^tumeni lo th« 
gueen, Belfast.— |Advt.] 
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when I see her writing. She is of the " Miss Wade" (see 
Little Dorrit) order of human beings, I suspect ; and you 
must really exterminate her. She says that *' Piper-lay" 
was allowed to Dorothy (oh, Dorothy! Et tuf) for 
"pipe-clay." Now, what in the world can Anti-Erin 
mean? Then, she says that my excuse about "cob- 
webby brains " is very Hibernian ? What does that 
mean ? Perhaps it is a new form of puzzle. Also, if 
you please, my dear girl, will you tell me if picotee is, or 
is not, a kind of carnation? "Anna" says it is not, 
and I have some faith in Anna. I have always under- 
stood, however, that picotee is the name of a carnation, 
and I therefore allow it to stand as "Pekoe-tea ;" but I 
have not a grain of self-confidence nor an ounce of 
courage left, after these onslaughts. Help me ! 

Several competitors have sent in solutions forming 
the name Orlando, the lights of two of which correspond 
with those of the acrostic equally well with the correct 
lights. These solutions cannot, of course, count, but 
they are so ingenious as to deserve special mention. 
They are sent by Rosalind and Mrs. P. (Gloucester), 
who sends no nom-de-plume. 

Other competitors have sent in solutions forming the 
name Nerissa, the lights answering equally well to their 
definitions. These cannot count, but it may be men- 
tioned that these ingenious competitors have adopted 
the noms-dt-plume of Queen Bess (Glasgow, who, if she 
sends again, is requested to adopt another name), C. A. 
M., Leonora, Dorothy (H. T. ; will this lady also adopt 
another pseudonym ?), and M. R. B. 

-Queenie has been equally successful with the name 
Ophelia, Edina with Antonio, Salopia with Proteus (a 
character in ' • Two Gentlemen of Verona " ). Be-Be and . 
Town Mouse have sent in solutions, each differing from 
the other in every light, and both making the name 
Leonato (" Much Ado about Nothing "). A young lady, 
aged twelve, sends an ingenious solution, giving the name 
lessica. I am always glad to receive letters from 
the younger sisters. E. E. P. tries to make Messala 
(^Julius Caesar") answer, but a "nymph" is not a deity. 
Tiny sends Troilus as a solution, but her last light is 
weak. " message " not corfUng under the head of tele- 
graphic signs. 

Acrostic No. H, will not be open to so many inter- 
pretations. 

Dora Thorne.— Very ingenious. 
Laurie Leslie. — You can send in more than one 
solution, but, if you send again, will you have the kind- 
ness to observe the rule which requests you to put your 
name and address on the same sheet of paper with the 
solution. 

Alice F.— Very good, but you do not understand 
about central letters. See explanation above. 

A Voice FROM the Country says,— Dear Sylvia, 
It is not my intention to trouble you with any questions, 
as my present object is to fulfil a self-made promise to 
Madame Letelher. I must not, however, enter on that 
subject without saying how much I value your excellent 
magazine. I generally go faithfully from beginning to 
end. This year, however, I have excepted the tales, as 
it is a species of slow torture to read tales piece-meal. 
This month I have been astonishcxl at the monument of 
patience you have erected for yourself. It must have 
needed more than Job-like patience to wade through 
such a voluminous correspondence and to answer all the 
numerous questions. I am perfectly thankful that you 
nip in the bud all foolish questions respecting colour of 
hair, etc. I think if some editresses in one or two of 
the present magazines would class all the shades of hair 
as rtd, it might put a stop to the hair bugbear. Cricket's 
recipes are very nice. I often try them. Now I will 
return to the object of this letter. About six week ago, 
I accepted an invitation to a very fashionable wedding. 
As I live in a sleepy old cathedral town, where one rarely 
sees seasonable fashions, I wondered how I could obtain a 
nice dress for the occasion. As I am one of Sylvia's dis- 
ciples. I thought I could not do better than follow her 
oft-repeated advice — namely, apply to Madame Letellier. 
My first letter to her referred only to terms ; this was 
answered so pleasantly and in so straightforward a 
manner, that my husband'approved immensely of her 
letter, and decided at once in her favour. After choos- 
iiig a silk from patterns sent by Peter Robinson, I asked 
him to send the dress-piece direct to Madame Letellier. 
The result was that in about two weeks' time a most 
lovely costume arrived, accompanied by a very pretty 
bonnet to match, which Madame Letellier kindly made 
Jt my request. The dress was most elegantly made, and 
fitted to perfection, and the bonnet suited admirably, so 
that I went up to London very well satisfied with my 
••rig out." My figure had often been termed " spoilt,*' 
but in Madame LeteUier's robe my husband said that 
mine was the best figure among the whole company. I 
must add, too, that the dress was very much admired. 
Madame Letellier wrote me that it was also much 
admired in her show-room. I wonder if Sylvia saw, and 
^ one of the admirers. My husband says that he would 
hke me to have fewer dresses, and always employ 
Madame Letellier, as she fits so splendidly. I can con- 
fidently recommend her taste, style, fit, and economy to 
any country ladies who wish to look particulariy nice 
and stylish, as she is as successful with a lady customer 
five hundred miles away as with one near. I must not 
forget to add that her terms are by no means extrava- 
Rant, and it will be found cheaper in the end to pay her 



moderately well, and be satisfied with the result, 
than to pay cheaply and to be in a state of irritation 
each time one has the dissatisfaction of wearing a spoilt 
dress. This winter I bought a lovely velveteen, and had 
it made here, and paid las. for making and extras, and 
feel cross every time I put it on. I hope I have not 
tried Sylvia's patience too much by my long letter. 
[It is with mingled feelings that I insert the above very 
kind and appreciative letter — feelings of pleasure in 
finding my recommendation of Madame LeteUier's 
really exceUent dressmaking forcibly endorsed, and feel- 
ings of doubt lest, in the face of the rebuke I have 
recently received about my habit of" puffing" (see 
Sylvia's Letter, March) some of our readers may imagine 
that this also is a '* puff," instead of being, as it really 
is, a genuine letter from one of that rare class of human 
beings who are kind-hearted enough to take a little 
trouble to give praise where they have found it to be 
due. I am myself perfectly convinced of Madame Le- 
teUier's gift of making a perfect fit, and of imparting 
style and finish to a dress ; and. as the letter was sent 
to me with the intention on the writer's part of having 
it inserted in the magazine, I send it to press in simple 
justice, though not without some fear of misinterpreta- 
tion. I also beg to thank *' A Voice from the Country" 
for the letter. It is always pleasant to find one's recom- 
mendations turn out successfully. I quite agree with her 
about magazine stories. In the days when I had time 
to read, I behaved like a greedy child with stories that 
appeared in monthly numbKsrs, and saved them up till I 
had all the story complete, and then devoured it.] 
(For conii/nwaJiiofn, of Dratoiny-Boom, Me <mr Diagram Sheet.) 



EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

RULES. 
I. AH letters on this subject must be addressed to^ 
Sylvia, 

Warwick Houst, 

Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
{Bscehange Column,) London, R,C. 

a. All letters must contain a laige, fully-directed, 
envelope, with one penny stamp endc^iesd, not affixed. 

3. Notices must be written Iqgibly on one side of a 
sheet of paper, separate and distinct firom communica- 
tions for the Drawing-room, Work-room, or House- 
keeper's Room. 

4. Announcementsofthenatuxeof an Advertisement 
cannot appear in this column. 

5. The charge for insertion in the Exchange Column 
of Sylvia's Home Journal is threepence for every 
twelve words, and one penny extra for evenr additional 
four words, except in cases where the adcuess is pub- 
lished. The insertion, in these cases, is free. 

6. The only articles that can beadvertisedy^io/r are 
Books and Music. 

7. All articles of wearing apparel advertised for ex- 
chaii^ must be new ; Ftun, Laoes^ Shawls, and Rugs 
alone excepted. 

8. Notices mtist be sent before the loth of preceding 
month. ^^— 

NOTICE. — No advertisements received later than 
the tenth dav of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of the montn following. 

Mrs. Elliot has Sylvia's Journal, 1878 (January 
number excepted) all paper patterns, supplements, 
complete, with Christmas number, music, and crewel 
design. Will sell for 5s., purchaser to pay carriage. 
3, Elmer's Villas, Woodside, South Norwood. 

What offers, in cash or good useful exchange, for very 
handsome prize-bred Br^ma cock, twelve months 
old ? Also, one Houdan Brahma cock, nine months old. 
I want the song Looking Back, for contralto voice, cheap. 
And also have some of Boosey*s is. books for exchange. 
Want good novels to exchange for others. What 
offers, in books or magazines, for Young Englishwoman 
for 1874, 1875, to April 1876, or will sell very cheap. 
Mrs. Walker, Dunsley, near Stourbridge. 

Miss G. paints hand-screens, worth 5s. a pair. 
Half-yard square tops for cushions, worth 7s. 6d. 
Drapery for brackets or gipsy tables, and various 
drawing-room purposes,, on silk or velvet. Also, 
borders for Albums (if the measure is sent), flower 
subjects in water colours, very bright and effective. 
Will exchange for things useful. What offers ? Address, 
Miss Garbois, Mrs. Hawkins, ' 82, Cpnstitution Hill, 
Birmingham. 

I have Cassell's Magazine and The Ladies' Treasury 
for 1878, complete. Also, a quantity of good pianoforte 
music for exchange. I want Soldaten Lieder, Distant 
Shore, and Manolo Waltzes. Address, Miss Gray, 
Post Office, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

Four years of Wedding Bells, monthly numbers, 
indexes, etc., complete. Also, twelvemonths' Good 
Words. What offers? Address, Mrs. Clayton, Post 
Office, Kensington, Liverpool. 

I have a lovely border of wild roses, worked with 
crewels on black cloth, 2^ yards, suitable for table or 
mantel border. Sent on approval if references given. 
Wanted in exchange, Indian silver bangles or cash. No 
post cards. Address, M. P., Post Office, Bedford. 

Lizzie has Douglas, Clochette, The Maiden's Dream, 
TTie Ship-Bo/s Letter, and severai other songs in good 
condition, which she would like to exchange or selL 
Address, Lizzie, care of Sylvia. 



Mrs. Menlovb, 8, Vicarage Road, Stratford, has 
all last year's Sylvia's Home Journal, including 
Christmas number, slightly soiled and without the 
patterns, for sale. She will dispose of them for 3s. , the 
pmxthaser to pay carriage. 

I have several skeins of purse twist, floss silk, and 
filoselle, different colours in each. Also some volumes 
(unbound) of Once a Week, All- the Year Round, in 
good condition, Sylvia's Journal for 1878, with 
Christmas number, patterns, etc., if required, and a 
'•Villa" Washer, Wringer and Mangle, Harper Twelve- 
trees make, as good as new. What offers, for any, or 
the whole, in cash or exchange? Address. M., care of 
Mr. Morris, (irocer, Shakespeare Street, Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. 

Wanted Sylvia's Home Journal for April, 1878. 
Half price and postage will be given. G. E. Bennett, 
Walton Manor Lodge, Oxford. 

For sale or exchange Sylvia's Journal for 1878, 
with Christmas number, complete, the others with 
diagram sheets, but not cut-out patterns. Will take 3s., 
and postage, or pieces of silk for patchwork. Miss 
Ciutis, Barby, near Rugby. 

M. E. P. has a lot of magazines, Comhill, Temple 
Bar, etc., with some very pretty stories in them, by the 
best authors, which she will sell v^rv cheap, or will take 
useful offers. Replies solicited, when she will send a 
list of books, and state what offers. Braham Hall, 
Brantham, Manningtree, E^sex. 

Gipsy would like to exchange music, or a novel to 
the amount for Speculation, Sequel to the Wide, Wide 
World. Post Office, Low Bentham, near Lancaster. 

M. A. P. has for sale six years of the Young English- 
woman, from 1871 to 1876, unboimd, and without 
fashion sheets or patterns. Will sell the lot for i8s., or 
if divided, the last three years being ninepenny numbers, 
for los. 6d., and the former for 9s. ; or I would sepa- 
rate each year. All in good condition. Also, 1871 and 
Z872 of Kind Words, which I will sell for 3s., the 
purchaser to pay carriage. No post cards. Address, 
Miss Perkins, Hill Farm, Newnham, near Daventry, 
Northamptonshire. 

Note from Sylvia to the Lady who wishes to 
exchange some Music for Favarger's Bolero, etc. — Our 
space is now becoming so precious that the number of 
pieces, songs, etc., advertised in the Free Elxchange, 
must be henceforth limited to six. You say, " publish 
my name and address," but I cannot discover what 
they are. Names and addresses must be clearly written 
out, appended to the advertisement, as you wish them 
to appear in the Journal. You probably wrote them on a 
separate piece of paper or envelope, but this will not do. 

Marie will be much obliged to any one who may 
have a secondhand cop^ of Speculation to part with, to 
inform her of the price post paid. Kindly answer 
through the Journal. 

Anna has a white book muslin polonaise, trimmed 
with black velvet bows, never been worn, wishes in 
exchange a new breeding cage for canaries, or nice wire 
(not brass) cage for canaries, with sliding drawer. 
Address with Sylvia. 

I want to exchange the following pieces of music : 
Don Pasquale (Fred. Beyer), Gems of the Opera (Frank 
Percival), Gavotte (Rowland Winn), for the songs Auld 
Lang Syne, Home, Sweet Home, Auld Robin Gray. 
Address, Miss Hardstaff, Hache Court, near Taunton, 
Somerset. [List of songs and pieces limited to six for 
Free Exchange.] 

Have Argosy for 1878 to sell, quite clean. What 
offers? Address, S. F. A., Victoria Cottage, The 
Parade, Dudley. 

Wanted light literature in exchai^e for money, 
music (songs or pieces), or old-fashioned gold earrings. 
Miss Walker, i, Caledonian Terrace, Boston Spa, Tad- 
caster. 

Wanted cuttings of Geraniums, any sorts and varieties, 
also Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. Please state what 
wanted in exchange, many things to offer. Also wanted 
Ladv's Basket|Trunk in good condition. Charles Temple, 
36, Mafic Lane, London, E.C. 

Wanted, all volumes of The Keepsake. It is a 
publication which came out yearly many years ago, 
generally boimd in red silk. State what price or exchange 
required. Address, Annie, 23, Palmeira Square, Brighton. 

(f\)r oontinuatton 0/ Exchnngu, see our Diagram Shett.) 

Advertisements of Lad/s Work, Pei Animals, etc,, for 
this part of the Paper, art charged for ai the rate of 
One Shilling for Twelve Words. 

Commenced ChaiiixuJa, with crewels to finish. 50 
stamps. Price list of other articles id. Miss Chapman, 
Summertown Villas, ^'indsor. 

A Remarkable Bargain.— A lady giving up house- 
keeping offers for 50s., one dozen each dectro plated tea, 
table, and dessert spoons; also one dozen each table and 
dessert forks— ^ pieces in alL Stamped quality. 
Samples sent. Only once used, and cost recently jQ$ 15s. 
Address, Bargain, care of Sylvia. 

Miss Clyde, Newport, Barnstaple, sends Devonshire 
ferns, 20 roots, 6 varieties, is. ; 100 roots, 9 varieties, 
carefully packed in box with moss, 5s. ; 100 leaves, is. ad. 
Carriage of 20 roots to London averages 4d. 

Ice Wool Kerchiefs, etc, made by a lady. Orders 
requested. Miss Bloom, Castle-Acre, Swafiham, Norfolk. 
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SYLVIA'S POSTSCRIPT. 

SINCE writiDg a notice, last month, of patterns received from 
Messrs. Spbnce & Co., St. Paul's Churchyard, I have paid a 
long and very interesting visit to that establishment, and was 
astonished to find such varieties of material and colour east of Temple 
Bar. Without meaning the slightest disrespect to the City of London, 
I had always had a vague idea that the best materials, and the most 
artistic colours could only be found at the West End ; but a single 
hour last Thursday sufficed to tear from me this belief of years. I 
came away a wiser, but certainly not a sadder Sylvia. There is 
nothing I enjoy so much as looking at really pretty things, and I 
lost my affections over and over again to some silk, satin, or velvet 
at Messrs. Spence's. My first love was a deep, rich shade of prune, 
in velveteen, the colour that I always thought was meant by 
"imperial purple" until lately, when I was informed (to my 
desillusion /) that it meant dark blue. This velveteen is a delicious 
colour, exactly like that of a ripe, purple plum under its powdery 
bloom. And the price ? Prepare for a surprise ! Only is. 1 1 Jd. 

By the way, I must warn any artistic readers who may see this 
against buying a dress of it, if they have relatives who paint, for if 
they once show themselves in this prune velveteen, they will have 
little rest until they have given several sittings to those importunate 
relatives. The colour is eminently paintable, being full of the most 
delicious warm lights. 

This, then, was my first love, and the memory of it abides with 
me still, though I do not go so far as Queen Mary did about Calais, 
because to write '* prune velveteen ** on my heart might be in- 
convenient and would spoil my pleasure in other dresses. Messrs. 
Spence also keep an immense variety of Corduroys in almost every 
colour. I particularly liked a sage green of a very dark shade. This 
new material is very suitable for making up in combination with silk 
or cashmere. I recommend it to those who are re-organizing their 
last year's dresses, as a useful adjunct to a costume which requires 
some additions to make it wearable. The price is 2s. i i^d., width 
23 inches. It looks ever so much better in the piece than in small 
patterns. These Corduroy Velveteens cost 2S. 11 id., and are 23 
inches wide. There is a beautiful shade of dark golden brown 
among them that would make lovely costumes combined with a silk 
of the same colour I saw at this establishment for 2s. gd, per yard. 

I have never seen such a great variety of Cashmeres anywhere 
else. The prices range from is. o|d. (42 inch) and the shades number 
over 150. Some of these are exquisite. Among those sold at 
IS. ojd., the only wide width cashmeres I have ever seen at so low a 
price, are excellent shades of brown, stone-coloured, beige and dark 
rifle-green — colours not usually to be had in cheap materials. There 
is also a peacock blue, a soft and lovely shade, and some very ladylike 
sage-greens. The next price is xs. 6xd- (4^ inch), in which the same 
colours are to be had. I also noticed some pale shades suitable for 
bridesmaids' dresses, especially when trimmed with the " Cyprus,*! 
sold by Messrs. Spence in every colour — a kind of Sicilienne which 
wears well and resembles silk. It is 2s. iijd. per yard. The next 
price is is. ii^d. (46 inch). Among those at 2s. 3d., same width, is-a 
beautifully soft shade of crimson, suitable for dressing-gowns, and 
equally lovely shades of pale-blue and pale-pink that would make 
charming tea-gowns. The other prices are 2s. 6d., 2s. iijd. (width of 
pale colours at this price, 48 inches) and 3s. 6d. 

The Pompadour Silks and Gauzes are new and beautiful materials, 
but I have no more space to devote to them this month, and hope 
to return to them and to say something also about laces, ribbons, and 
a new and lovely substitute for Pekin, equally effective with that 
expensive material, but only 3s. i id. per yard. 

I have received some patterns from Mr. Samuel Amery, 7, High 
Street, Clapham, of materials suitable for summer wear. Among 
them are some pretty white-figured, washing cambrics at 8Jd. per 
yard. One of these is cream-coloured, with a diagonal serge-like 



stnpe. This is well-calculated for embroidery. Some Galateas 
(fc2 inch) are marked 4|d. the yard. There are some pretty Washing 
Matelasses, a brown and amber being especially nice and ladylike* 
There is a very pretty shade of sage-green among the Washing 
Alpacas, at Sfd., 26 inches wide. His All Wool Beiges, at iiid. (23 
inch) make excellent travelling dresses ; and still better are the Foul6 
Beiges at is. 3fd., more substantial, and at the same time light and 
soft. 

Stockings are, more than ever, an important item in -the toilette. 

The all-pervading embroidery extends to these 5 and those fortunate 

girls who have pretty feet will know, without my telling them, that 

embroidery sets off to great advantage a neatly- turned ankle and a 

high instep, if you want your feet to look their very best, send to 

Messrs. Jevons & Mellor, Worcester Street, Birmingham, for a 

pair of Brown Balbriggans with Embroideied Fronts, at 2s. lod., or 

of their Black Balbriggan with coloured clocks, at 3s. Then buy a 

pair of black satin shoes with embroidered toes. Put these on, and 

you will be sure to admire your own feet immensely ! The " Brown ** 

Balbriggan are really cream-coloured, and being embroidered in pale 

pink, pale blue, and other colours, in silks, are suitable for wearing 

with evening dresses. The "Random Mixtures*' at 3s. jd., in 

assorted colours, are very ladylike, and when judiciously chosen, can 

be suited to more than one dress in the wardrobe. A pair, for 

instance, of mixed brown and amber, will go well with any dress in 

the scale of colour from the darkest brown to the palest cream. 

Mothers who love not darning '* ladders ** will be sure to patronize the 

woollen Ribbed Balbriggan in all colours, with double knees, for 

children. The Black Kid Gloves by Messrs. Jevons & Mellor, 
in pliable kid, cost only 2s. 2d. 

We were all delighted with machine work when it first came in, 
partly because it was an economy and partly because it allowed our 
ideas to run riot in the matter of rows of stitching and other orna- 
mentation. But 

" On revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours ; ** 

and I do not think I am singular in preferring handwork. There is 
a finish and a delicacy about it that never will be found in machine 
work, which gives a stiffness to the seams that is not compatible with 
our ideas of what underclothing should be. Raw edges, in machine 
work, are like the corpse in *' E«gene Aram." They wonU be hidden 
away. However carefully we tuck them in and cover them ovg 
with a row of stitching, they are sure to appear — and obtrusively— 
after the first or second washing. There is nothing of this to be 
feared in neat handwork — such, for instance, as that executed by Irish 
peasants, and sold by Mr. Richard Allin, 73, Upper Street, 
Islington, and 464, Kingsland Road. It may be unagincd that this 
handwork may render the articles very expensive ; but, on the con- 
trary, they are sold at prices usually charged for second-rate machine 
work. I have closely examined the needlework, which is simply 
excellent, as anyone may prove to her satisfaction by sending for a 
sample to the address given above. Prices for sample articles, 
post-free are, Drawers, 2s. gd. 3 Chemise, 3s. 3d. For prices of 
Trousseaux and Layettes I must refer my readers to our advertisement 
pages. 

Messrs. P. & P. Campbell, Dyers, Perth, execute orders promptly 
and correctly, and at very moderate prices. I know that many ot ray 
readers are thinking of such matters just now. 

Izod's Corsets, being steam-moulded, retain their shape and give 
every advantage to the figure. They can be had of all good drapers 
and outfitters. 

Excellent silks for Crewel work are sold by Peter Wild & Co., 
the Forge Mills, Congleton. Their prices are 2s. per oz.. Extra 
Imperial quality. Filoselles, in all colours, cost as. id. per oz., 27s. 
per lb. The Undyed Tussore Knitting Silk is only is. the oz. All 
these silks are soft, pleasant to work with, and wash well. 

Messrs. Inglis & Tinckler, 147, Regent Street, have added 
various new articles to their already extensive business. They now 
sell cashmeres in colours matching those of their excellent poplins. 
Their printed linen table-cloths and antimacassars are a very effective 
imitation of embroidery in the oriental style. At this establishment 
the fancy handkerchiefs so much used now for caps may be had in 
great variety. , Sylvia. 
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SYLVIA'S Letter. 

May 15M, 1879. 

MY space was so very limited last month that I could only allude 
in a very short paragraph to our projected Association for the 
Protection of Small Birds. Nevertheless, I have received many very 
pleasant and encouraging letters on the subject. The Kules for this 
Association are only three in number, viz. : — 

1. No member to wear a bird or any part of a bird in her hat, 
bonnet, or on any portion of her attire. 

a. Every member to do all in her power to prevent her friends 
from wearing birds, or any part of birds — wings, tail, etc. 

3. Each member to send in her name and address for publication 
in Stlvia*s Homb Journal. « 

Who could look at the artless little creatures portrayed in our 
illustration, and fail to feel indignant with those who rob them of 
life merely for the purposes of decoration ? I hope we shall be 
able to obtain the aid of many members to defend them from the 
onslaughts of Fashion — on occasion a selfish and a brutal tyrant. 

Wilh this number begins a new story, which is one of the simplest 
and purest tales ever written in the French languag'e, a tongue that is 
par excellence that of the raconteur, as well as of conversation. The 
influence of a pure-minded girl over a careless and hardened nature 
is skilfully delineated, and the gentle though firm and strong dis- 
position of the girl herself is most artistically portrayed. I do not 
think any girl could read this story without at least feeling a desire 
to be as pure and noble as the heroine. 

Nearly all the novelties in the making of dresses will be found 
illustrated among our engravings. Fig. i. No. 419, shows a pretty 
and becoming semi-military kind of jacket. The arrangement of the 
tunic may be more elaborate than is likely to suit the majority of our 
readers, but when skilfully done, the efiect will be found to be very 
good. The basque bodice in fig. a is also becoming, and the polo- 
naise practical and not too elaborate. Both these dresses are suitable 
for young married ladies. The same may be said of the dresses 
shown in No. 420. Both are slightly elaborate in style^ and require 
a quantity of trimming. Simpler styles are better suited to young 
girls. The dress in fig. 2 would do equally well without the sash. 
The pretty morning dress. No. 421, is very plain in cut, and 'quite as 
becoming as more elaborate makes. This might be copied in any 
material, even a cheap cotton. Both the mourning dresses. No. 422, 
are of good cut, and would do equally well as models for any 
material, not necessarily mourning. The mantelet, No. 423, is of 
admirable shape. Nothing can be prettier or more ladylike than one 
of these dolmans when really well made. The visiting dresses in 
No. 424 would suit slight figures, but such excessive plainness on 
the hips would prove very trying to stout ones. The panier is shown 
in fig. I, No. 425, but not so pretty a one as we give on our diagram 
sheet. This panier will suggest to many the possibility of converting 
dimodi tabliers into the more fashionable style. Fig. 2, of the same 
illustration, gives a very plain and quiet mode. The tailor-cut jacket 
is wholly untrimmed, and when really well cut, needs no trunming. 

Our cut-out paper pattern will be found very useful. It is one of 
the most fashionable forms of fichu capes. It is not very difiFerent 
from those that were worn last year, but it fastens up to the throat 
in front, and does not cross over in front. The prettiest way to finish 
the fronts is by cutting two pieces of silk, either straight or bias, about 
a yard long and six inches wide. These would be laid on the fronts 
and lined with soft muslin where the cape ceases, and the edges 
trimmed with lace or frin|;e, like the edges of the cape. This pattern 
b suitable for a silk, Sicilienne or cashmere cape, and equally so for 
one made of the material of the dress. 

Our Diagram Sheet — double this month — has been prepared with 
especial reference to the needs of those who frequent Our Workroom. 
The Polonaise with paniers is a fashion that is slowly but surely 
coming in, and it is a fashion particularly favourable to the re-model- 
ling of half -worn or badly-fitting dresses. The same may be said of 
the Fishwife Tunic, a style most suitable for the convenient short 
walking dresses now so much worn. The instructions are given so 
clearly that I do not think anyone with the smallest knowledge of 
dressmaking could fail to understand them. 

And now to turn to wider topics. The picture season is with us, 
though spring is not, and summer lingers. The opening day at the 
Royal Academy was attended by the usual crowd. On this occasion, 
the Aesthetic ones don their most oulrS and preposterous costumes, 
and the pictures look down from the walls on the aberrations of art 
run mad.. Peacock blue seemed to be the favourite wear. In fact. 



on Monday week I saw so many shades of that charming colour 
represented in costumes that in my eyes it became a weariness, and 
I do not want to see peacock blue again for six months. One great 
reason for the popularity of this colour is its almost universal becom- 
ingness — it suits all but the most hopelessly sallow faces. A short, 
stout lady, with no complexion to speak of, appeared to illustrate the 
theory of perpetual motion in a terra-cotta coloured costume, with hat 
to match $ the colour was so very ugly, and also so very remarkable, 
that the eye caught it even at the distance of two rooms, and so 
it perpetually recurred in the kaleidoscope of blues, greens, and 
blacks. So conspicuous a colour is decidedly unladylike. 

The pictures could scarcely be seen for the throng of visitors. 
Sant*s " Adversity " is full of feeling, representing a girl in black, 
with a lovely head and face, but hopelessly sad, leaning against a 
wall, with a dejected-looking dog at her feet. The contrast between 
the vivid colours of the flowers in her basket with her pallor and the 
blackness of her garments, is very striking. Mr. Long's "Esther" 
is a splendid picture. The look in her face, of desperate courage, is 
wonderfully rendered. One can imagine her saying to herself, "If I 
perish, I perish." Her " royal apparel " is most delicately and per- 
fectly painted. Mr. Long has a companion picture, unfortunately 
hung in a different room, called ** Vashti.'* This has not the same 
force as " Esther." Vashti is handsome enough, but one misses the 
pride of the ideal Vashti, with whom, I must confess, my sympathies 
have always been. She was only womanly in refusing to display her 
beauty to the carouscrs on the seventh day of the feast, " when the 
heart of the king was merry with wine," and probably the hearts of 
his guests and subjecU also. And, after all, Esther was a liltle bit of 

an adventuress. . . 

"The Poacher's Widow," by Mr. Briton Riviere, is a patheUc 
figure, crouched among the ferns, abandoned to grief. But the hares, 
rabbits, and pheasants are so absurdly plentiful, and so very joyous 
in their attitude, as to give a touch of burlesque to the scene, and to 
suggest that they are rejoicing over the death of their enemy, the 

poacher. 

*' The Return of the Penitent," by Mr. Luke Fijdes, is one of 
those pictures that tell their own story. The crouching woman's 
figure in the comer, with the hard, pitiless looks of the women, the 
staring of the unknowing little children, and the half-pitying, half- 
deprecating glance of the waggoner— all these speak plainly enongh, 
without the couplet from Byron, which Mr. Fildes has appended to 
the title of his picture in the catalogue. Mr. Millais* portrait of 
Gladstone is truly what is called a speaking likeness. The rather 
weary and rather sad face, with the curious union of listlessness and 
eagerness that it wears in repose, is before us as in life. 

" Hard Hit," by W. G. Orchardson, R.A., represents a ruined 
gambler staggering from a room. The despair depicted on his face 
haunts the spectator, and the inquisitive, hard looks of cunning or 
indifference on the countenances of his companions, complete a pain- 
ful picture. The colouring is peculiar to Mr. Orchardson, and vividly 
recalls his '* Social Eddy " in last year's Academy. 

These were almost the only pictures I could get near, except Mr. 
Ernest Parton's "Waning of the Year," opposite to which I was 
fortunate enough to get a seat, a very scarce commodity on opening 
day. This is a true poem of a picture, and proclaims the artist a 
lover and a student of nature. Mr. Parton's pictures are alwa)'s 
restful. They are pervaded by a certain air of quietness and repose 
that is almost as pleasant in these " go-ahead " days as even their super- 
lative beauty and cleverness. They are pictures to live with The 
Academy has recognized the merits of this particular canvas with the 
pretty title " The Waning of the Year," by purchasing it under tlie 
Chantrey Bequest. 

London is very full now, and its inhabitants are rather discon- 
tented about the weather. The prophecies that come to us across the 
Atlantic become weekly more dismal, more dispiriting, more Cas- 
sandra-like. It makes it rather worse that the miseries they foretell 
are generally two or three days after date in arriving. The delay adds 
the discomfort of expectation to those of reality, as when a child is 
told on Monday that he is to have a good whipping on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, his reflections in the interim are not of unalloyed plea- 
sure. The storm of hail, rain, snow, wind, thunder and lightning, 
prophesied for the loth, arrived on Wednesday the 14th, the very day 
selected by the Coaching Club for their first muster in the Park. The 
scene was curious. Riders holding up umbrellas are not often seen 
in the London Parks, but on Thursday they were visible in consider- 
able numbers. Ladies, with macintoshes over their habits, looked 
quite as uncomfortable as their bolder sisters who dispensed with sacn 
protection, and sat on their damp horses in wet habits and dripping 
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hats. The wind was bitterly cold, and the far-famed Uint Anglais 
looked its very worst. 

Some of itie proceedings in Parliament, this Session, have been 
particularly interesting to women. The Deceased Wife's Sister 
Bill was discussed recently in the House of Lords, and a fresh 
interest was imparted on this occasion by the fact that the Prince of 
Wales presented a petition signed by three thousand two hundred 
and fifty-eight farmers in Norfolk, praying that marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister be legalized, and that His Royal Highness 
made a vigorously sensible speech in support of the Bill. The 
measure was, however, rejected by a majority of twenty. The 
smallness of this, as compared to former majorities, indicates that 
the Upper House is approaching a more sensible and rational view 
of this subject than it has hitherto taken. 

Last week, in the House of Commons, Mr. Herschell, member 
for Durham, moved, " That, in the opinion of this House, the action 
for breach of promise of marriage ought to be abolished, except in 
cases where actual pecuniary loss has been incurred by reason of the 
promise, the damages being limited to such pecuniary loss." He 
argued that the action was scandalously abused every day, and 
adduced several cases to prove that many were brought merely for 
purposes of extortion and as a means of levying black mail. He 
stated that only one petition, signed by nine persons, had been 
presented against his proposal, and it treated women as living a life 
which was a sort of competitive examination for matrimony, 
assuming that when they got a promise, which was like passing an 
examination, they should get the appointment. Mr. Herschell set 
forth that if his proposal were adopted, the law of England would be 
brought into harmony with that of almost every other European 
State, and that, if it were passed, it would elevate men's views 
respecting the marriage bond, take away much that was evil, and add 
to the well-being of the community. The discussion resulted in a 
majority of 41, in favour of the resolution. These actions have 
now, for some years, been a blot upon English womanhood. 
No refined woman could bear to carry her wrongs into a court 
of law, and hear her feelings, her letters, and her personal appearance 
discussed in the style that seems to be specially reserved for cases of 
breach of promise of marriage. If a man no longer wishes to keep 
such a promise, no womanly woman would wish to hold him to it. 
Only the bard, the bold, those anxious to be married at all risks, 
would be capable of such a course, and are not even these better 
without a man who has ceased to care for them, and has frankly told 
them so? Surely they are. It may seem hard that the woman 
should suffer, while the man goes unpunished, as he will, if this 
measure becomes law ; but, on the other hand, in how far does 

'* The jingling of the guinea help the hurts that honour feels ? " 

Self-respect, womanly pride, the smallest refinement of nature, would 
teach a woman to look with horror and disgust at money so obtained. 
If she loved the man, it is the price of her happiness, and whether 
she did or not, she should be too proud to touch a shilling belonging 
to the man who had "jilted " her. Those who take a high view of 
marriage are filled with disgust and contempt when such cases arise, 
and when such comments are made as that *' her damages will get 
her another husband." As long as the world lasts, there will be men 
whose motto is, "We love and we ride away?" but let women be all 
the more careful, not offering their afifections to every man they meet 
until they find some one willing to accept them, as seems to be the 
practice of most of the " maidens all forlorn," who exhibit their folly 
and forlornness in courts of justice. 

Judging from some of die letters I have received, I am afraid 
there are some " foolish virgins " among my correspondents, and I 
should like to remind them (especially the young lady who writes to 
ask if she may " return the smile *' of a young man whom she con- 
stantly meets, but knows nothing of I) that many of these cases 
have sprung out of such chance acquaintanceships struck up in the 
street, in church even, or at sea-side places where '' Satan finds some 
mischief" without any difliculty, because " idle hands '* are the rule, 
Dot the exception. " But he might turn out to be a desirable acquaint- 
ance, and he looks very nice," objects some silly girl. Yes 5 he might, 
but unluckily, in this wicked world, the chances are against our 
"entertaining angels unawares;" and in cases of the kind I allude 
to, the probabilities are in favour of the gentleman's proclivities being 
rather in the opposite direction — so be warned, simple-hearted 
querists 1 

Oar good Queen's first great*grandchild was bom on the lath 



of this month. It is a girl, and is the grand-daughter of the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, our own Princess Royal. The Queen is a young 
great-grandmother, being sixty years old only on the 24th of this 
month. (Her birthday, by the way, is to be kept on the real day this 
year.) The Crown Princess is an equally youthful grandmother. 
She was bom in November, 1840, and is therefore only thirty-eight 
and a half. The mother of this little new Princess is the Princess 
Charlotte of Prussia, and became the wife of the Hereditary Prince of 
Saxe-Meiningen last year. This young mother will not be nineteen 
till July. 

It is said that Prince Leopold, youngest son of the Queen, has 
just sent an offer of marriage to the Princess Marie, of Hanover, to 
whom, as well as to her sister Frederika, the Duke of Connaught had 
proposed some time ago. 

London society is promised a great pleasure in the advent of the 
artistes of the Com6die Fran^aise, who begin their season at the Gaiety 
on the and of June. They are bringing with them from Paris a 
magnificent album for presentation to the Prince of Wales. The first 
page contains a suitable preface, written and signed by M. Alexandre 
Dumas, gracefully acknowledging the interest which his Royal High- 
ness has always displayed in the Com6die Frangaise, and expressing 
the gratitude of the company at being allowed to play in its mother- 
tongue the chefs'CCceuvre of its old and new repertoires in the native 
country of Shakespeare. This is another proof of the popularity of 
the Prince of Wales in Paris. 

I have now a few words to say to those ladies among my 
readers who have votes for hospitals. Such votes are frequently 
given away with little consideration, the possessors never con- 
sidering the responsibility that rests upon them of giving it to the 
most necessitous case. An excellent plan has been adopted by three 
of the subscribers to the Royal Hospital for Incurables, at Putney. 
Having noticed, hf careful observation of the elections, that the most 
necessitous cases are not usually the first to succeed, but that, on the 
contrary, those candidates who have the largest number of friends 
and most influence are likely to enter first, these three gentlemen pro- 
pose personally to visit such applicants as appear from the list to be the 
greatest sufferers, and yet, by having remained long unsuccessful, are 
shown to have the fewest friends. From these they will select the 
most distressed and urgent case, and then do all they can to secure 
their election. Not only this, but these three vote-holders send out to 
other subscribers a card bearing the names of the four candidates 
that have been longest on the list, so that, if the ladies and gentlemen 
who have votes, have no special reason for giving those votes else- 
where, they may know without /^any difficulty or trouble what are 
really the cases that are most urgent. 

Many who have not opportunity or leisure to investigate for 
themselves, and who are yet anxious to make the best possible use of 
their votes, will be glad of reliable assistance to an object so excellent. 
One of these gentlemen, who felt a sincere compassion for the 
poor, friendless and hopeless, disappointed sufferers, has for several 
years devoted much timeiand attention to the subject, and his efforts 
are rewarded by his having been the means of placing several 
sufferers in the Hospital, who, after long years of waiting, had finally 
despaired of ever succeeding. I notice that one of the most pressing 
cases is that of a man who was paralysed while employed at the 
Royal Mews,jif|@(^j4n(ife'then six years' service. He lives with his 
widowed mother, who is a poor woman^ and is obliged to support 
him and herself. His application for the May election makes the 
tenth. 

Disease is hard enough to bear under any circumstances, but it is 
terrible in poverty, and when the suflTerer knows that he or she is a 
burden upon hardworking relatives. It must be rather bitter for can- 
didates who have applied as often as nine, ten, or eleven times, to learn 
that at the last election eighteen candidates were elected upon their 
second, third, or fourth applications. They may say, like the poor 
sufferer at the Pool of Bethesda: "While I am coming, another 
steppeth down before me." Any person who may wish to apply a 
similar system, as far as possible, to the working of any other Hos- 
pital, will receive full information upon application to John C. 
Hopkins, 6^^ Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

I regret to say I am again in arrears with the correspondence, 
which continues to overflow the limits of our space. I will do my 
best to satisfy all in our next number. 

Mrs. D., who wrote to " An Invalid Girl,' is requested to send 
her full address, which she omitted to do. Sylvia. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

AGAIN we have missed a season. In 1878 we had no autumn, 
and in 1879 we shall have had no spring, unless it takes the 
Elace of the summer now due to arrive. Wc did not grumble at the 
iteness of last summer, although the very sudden change to winter 
weather was rather trying, but it seems hard to miss a spring. 



a different material. Last year cream and ^cru were the tints 
most used for cosiumes for summer; but this year they chiefly form 
the ground of patterns of bright hues, flowers being the favourite 

Walking costumes are quite short, and' the skirts are very much 
trimmed— in feet, covered with it; and for this reason they are 
generally false ones, for the foundation made of some inexpensive 



419.— HOUSE DRESSES. 
Pritt of Flat Pallttm, 31. MADAm A, LmLLin, 40, Tavislteh SMtl, Caotat Gardm, 
Pcmi Office Olden 10 be mode paralda at Kluc Street, Corent Guden. 



Trade has suffered considerably, because people have been com- 
pelled to continue 10 wear their fiirs and warm clothing, and have been 
equally reluctant either to renew them or to buy spring attire, with 
the uncertainty of ever being able to wear it. The materials for this 
season are much gayer and brighter in colour than usual — in fact, 
more colour is now worn than we have seen for years, and where 
dresses aie of a quiet shade, the trimmings are of gay colours, in 



material upon which the flounces, usually kilted ones, are put One 
made of silver grey Indian cashmere, trimmed with Pekin in alternate 
stripes of violet velvet and grey satin, may serve to illustrate the style 
in which they arc made. 

The skirt has one very deep broad kilted flounce, put on with tiro 
narrow crossway bands of Pekm. Above this the lablier is formed of 
horizontal folds, in the centre of which are falling bows of violet velvet 
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bottom of the basque in front. From thence it forms paniers 
the hips, and is finished with a pouf behind, from which a square-cut 
end reaches to the top of the flounces. It is edged all round with 
a croisway band of Pekin. The long basqued bodice has plastron, 
collar, and cuffs of Pekin. It is cut short upon the hips, and is 



The cambrics, washing foula.T(]s, and cretonnes, for morning 
dresses, are gay in the extreme, but the designs are beautiful, and some 
of them are extremely pretty. Costumes of these are often made of 
two kinds, a plain grey and a white one, with a grey pattern, a plain 
pink, and one of the sa.me coluiti, with white flowers, or a pale 
blue, with an ^cru ground, with blue and crimson flowers scattered 



430.— DINNER AND EVENING DBESShS. 
Priet 0/ Flat PatUm 2<- Madam* A, Lctelltbr, 40, Tavisiock Strttl. Covnl Oardtn. 
Pen Office Orders to be made paTBbte at KiDg Street, Covent Garden. 



habit-shaped behind, where it is ornamented with bows of ribbon and 
velvet. 

The hat worn with this is of white chip. The brim, which is 
turned up in front, is wa«ed behind, and lined with violet velvet. 
Round the crown is a torsade of grey satin, with a rosette of the same 
in front" holding the ends of three feathers, two violet and one grey. 
In one of the waves of the brim behind is a tea rose and foliage, with 
a Itail of buds and leaves. 



over it, are often combined. Tastefully made, with trimmings of that 
most useful of all laces, the Breton, and ribbons of the colours, these 
dresses are exceedingly prettj^. 

For richer toilettes for visiting or dinner dresses, the chameleon 
silks are very fashionable, and deservedly so, for they are roost beau- 
tiful. Their superiority over the old-fashioned shot ones consist in 
their having threads of four colours instead of only two, and, in conse- 
For remainder of Paris Fashions, see page 198. 
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MADELEINE : 

A STORY OF FRENCH LOVE. 



CHAPTER I. 

T IKE most provincial villages through which passes a royal route, 
•*-^ Neuvy-les-Bois is an ugly town — muddy in winter, dusty in 
Summer, in all seasons without poetry and without mystery. It 
possesses so little importance that, previous to the day when our 
simple narrative commences, the inhabitants had no recollection of 
any public carriage ever having stopped in their streets. The disdain 
that the postilions and conductors of the diligences had from all time 
affected toward Neuvy-les-Bois, will convey an idea of the poor 
quality of its wines. 

It was mid-day of a Sunday in autumn. Grouped at the 
entrance of the little hamlet, under a fiery sun whose rays fell like 
lead upon their heads, the inhabitants waited gravely for the passage 
of the diligence from Paris to Limoges. This weekly event was their 
only diversion j brief, it is true, but intoxicating, like all joys that are 
soon lost. On these occasions, at the moment when they first heard 
the approaching vehicle, they ranged themselves solemnly on ^ach 
side of the road 3 and when the huge machine, rolling in at the grand 
trot of the Limousine horses, had passed between the two rows of 
noses in the air, staring eyes, and wide-open mouths, and disappeared 
in a cloud of dust at a bend of the road, these worthy people would 
re-enter their houses, their hearts filled with a sweet satisfaction. 

On this particular Sunday, there was nothing to indicate any 
change from the usual course of things 3 but it was written above 
that Neuvy-les-Bois should that day be the theatre of an event upon 
which this modest village, profoundly discouraged by a half-century 
- of waiting, had not dared to count. Instead of passing through the 
village in a flash, as was its habit, the diligence stopped short in the 
middle of the street, between the two living fences which had been 
formed as usual to await its passage. At this unexpected spectacle, 
all Neuvy-les-Bois remained standing in its place, without dreaming 
of asking whence came so rare an honour. Even the dogs that were 
in the habit of running barking before the coach, inviting blows from 
the postilion's whip, seemed to partake of the astonishment of their 
masters, and held themselves, like them, stifiT and mute with stupor. 

Meanwhile, the conductor had descended, opened the coach door, 
and uttered in a dry tone the word '* Neuvy-les-Bois." A young girl 
alighted, her only baggage being a small packet which she carried 
in her hand. She was dressed in black, and could not have been 
more than fourteen or fifteen years of age. Her pale face, her eyes 
evidently used to tears, and her sad and suffering air, said more than 
her mourning dress. Although but a child, she seemed grave beyond 
her years. Before she had time to say adieu to her travelling com- 
panions, the conductor had climbed again to his seat, and the 
diligence whirled away. When she found herself in the road at the 
entrance of this miserable village, where not a soul knew her, alone 
in the midst of all these faces that examined her with an expression 
of curiosity simple yet suspicious, the poor girl seated herself upon a 
pile of stones, and, feeling her heart give way, bowed her head 
between her hands and wept bitterly. The peasants continued to 
regard her with the same air, but without a word, and without budging 
from the spot. 

Happily, in this rustic group there were some women 5 and 
among these women was a mother, who cradled upon her breast a 
little new-bom babe. She approached the afflicted girl, and regarded 
her with a hesitating pity; for although the child seemed friendless 
and poor, there was about her a natural distinction that relieved 
singularly the simplicity of her costume, and easily commanded 
deference and respect. 

*'Poor young ladyf said the woman at last; ''since yon are 



travelling alone at your age, it must be that jou have lost your 
mother." 

"Yes, Madame, I have lost my mother," replied the young girl, 
in a sweet voice, with a slight foreign accent. '* Alas ! I have lost all 
— even the little comer of the earth where I was born, and where 
rest the remains of those who were dearest to me. I have nothing 
now left under heaven,*' added she, drooping her head. 

" Dear young lady, may the good God take pity upon your pain. 
I can tell from your speech that you are not of our country. No 
doubt you have come far.*' 

*' Oh, yes — indeed far. I have often feared I would never arrive.'* 

*' And you go — ? " 

*' Where my mother, before she died, directed me. I knew when 
I started that once at Neuvy-les-Bois I could easily find my way to 
Valtravers." 

" You are going to Valtravers ? " 

*' Yes, Madame." 

" To the chateau ? " 

" Precisely." 

" You have come the longest way. Mademoiselle. You should 
have stopped at the last village. However, it is nearly the same. 
You have only three little leagues to walk, and you can make them 
yet shorter by going through the woods. If you will permit, my 
nephew Pierrot will conduct you. But the heat is overpowering; 
and I dare say, my child, that you have taken no food to-day. Come 
to our farm and taste some milk, and then in the cool of the evening 
}ou can go on your way." 

" Thanks, Madame j you are good. But I need, nothing. I 
would rather start at once. And if it would not be imposing on 
Pierrot—" 

" Come here, Pierrot ! *' cried the woman. 

At this invitation, made in a tone that admitted of no reply, a droll 
little fellow detached himself from the crowd, and advanced toward 
the woman with the piteous manner of a dog that feels that his master 
calls him for a beating. Pierrot, who all day had soothed himself with 
the delightful hope of playing ball on the church common after 
vespers, seemed little pleased at the proposition of his aunt. She, 
however, reiterated her command in such a tone that he deemed it 
prudent to resign himself. Putting in his hand the little packet of the 
stranger, she pushed him by the shoulders, and said : 

'^ Go through the woods ; and, above all, do not make the young 
lady walk too fast. She has neither thy feet nor thy legs." 

Pierrot started, with a sullen air ; whilst Neuvy-les-Bois, beginning 
to recover from its stupor, absorbed itself in commenting upon the 
events of the great day. 

We suspect that the village of Neuvy-les-Bois had been thus 
named by way of paradox : — Neuvy, if you please; but as for woods, 
that was another matter. I know of nothing more fallacious and un- 
certain than these names of persons and of places which have a 
precise signification, and which are like formal engagements — rarely 
fulfilling that which they promise ; their failure being usually in pre. 
cisely those qualities for which they are named. I have known 
Angeliques who were not angels, and young Blanches that were as 
black as little crows. And as for places, without going farther than 
Neuvy-les-Bois — since we are there — it has no trees, not even a 
group of poplars to shelter it from the Northern winds or the sum- 
mer heats. The country is naked and flat as the sea; and for a 
distance of half-a-league around, you will not find even the shadow 
of an oak. At Fontenay-aux-Roses you will at least find a few 
withered rose-bushes. 

However, as the young girl and her guide, left the dusty road 
and advanced through the fields, the landscape assumed an aspect 
more smiling and green. After two hours* walk, they could sec the 
forest of Valtravers undulating on the horizon. In spite of the 
injunction of his aunt, Pierrot walked rapidly, without cart for his 
companion. The possibility of being able to return in time to take 
part in a game of ball^ gave the little rascal wings. Although the 
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yoang girl was quick-footed and lights she had beg^ckl him to go 
slower ; bat the abominable Pierrot was deaf to her entreaty, and 
pursued his wa/ without pity. Though going post-haste, he yet 
could not fail to see by the lengthening shadows of the grain in the 
fields, that, try his best, he could not reach Valtravers and return in 
time for his Sunday play. At the edge of the forest, an idea suddenly 
crossed the brain of this young cow-boy. 

''See ! *' said he, resolutely, placing the packet upon the ground, 
"you have only to follow this wide path, and it will lead you direct to 
the chateau. In a quarter of an hour you will have yonr nose in the 
door." 

Upon this, he prepared to leave her, when a gesture detained him . 
Detaching from her belt a little purse, which did not appear very 
heavy, the young girl drew out a piece of silver, which she handed to 
Pierrotj^ at the same time thanking him for his trouble. At this tfait 
of generosity, upon which he had not counted, Pierrot hesitated ; and 
perhaps he would have heeded the cry of conscience, had'b6 not at 
that instant caught a glimpse of the church-spire of Neuvy-les-Bois, 
in the distance. By some effect of mirage, which the passion for 
play can perhaps explain, he also saw upon the common a dozen little 
rascab like himself, with their bats and balls. At this sight, Pierrot 
could restrain himself no longer. He took the piece of silver, buried 
it in the depths of his pocket, and took to his legs as if the devil pursued 
him. 

Upon reaching the cool shade of the trees, the young girl 
experienced a grateful sense of relief, as of one going from a heated 
room to a cool bath. Her first act was to thank God for having sgs-. 
tained and protected her in the long journey which was about to end, 
and to pray of Him to render hospitable the door at which she was 
soon to knock. Not doubting that the chateau was very near, she 
seated herself at the foot of an oak, and gave herself up to the enchant- 
ment of the forest. Kind and indulgent Nature! Thou art the 
friend of all ages; thou consolest the old, and even children, when 
thou smilest upon them, forget that they have lost their mother. 
Around her was harmony, freshness, and perfume. The oblique rays 
that the sun sent through the leaves to die at her feet, reminded her 
that night approached. She rose and pursued her path, expecting 
every instant to see walls and towers. But she soon found that the 
path which Pierrot had told her led direct to the chateau, ended in an 
avenue that crossed it at right angles. The child listened, to catch 
sounds from any habiution that might be near ; but she heard instead 
only the profound murmurs of the forest. She climbed a little mound, 
and saw nothing around her but an ocean of verdure. For a long 
time she wandered on, alone save for the care of God 5 when, wish- 
ing to retrace her steps, she found it was impossible to distinguish the 
path by which she came. The setting sun filled the forest with shade 
and with mystery. The songs of the birds had ceased; the butterflies 
beat the air with their silky wings 5 and there had already begun the 
sinister concert of the frogs. It is at this hour, above all others, that 
solitude and sadness weigh heaviest upon the souls of the unfortunate. 
Tired and discouraged, and without strength to go farther, the poor 
child fell upon the grass, while her tears ran down afresh. She had 
untied the black ribbons of her straw hat 3 and whilst she wept, the 
breezes played with her blonde hair, that was gilded by the sun*s last 
ray. 

She had been for some minutes thus lost in despair, when she saw 
near her a beautiful horse, whose approach she had not noticed, and 
which had been stopped, when a few steps from her, by its rider, who 
was now regarding her with the surprised air of one not accustomed 
to such meetings at such an hour and in such a place. She sprang 
to her feet 3 then, reassured by the frank smile of the cavalier, she 
said: 

" MonsieoTi it is God who has sent yon to my aid. If you belong 
in this country, you know already that I am a stranger. For more 
than two hours I have wandered in this forest, not knowing 



where its paths led. Will yon do me the kindness to put me in my 



way 
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*' Certainly, Mademoiselle," replied a voice almost as soft as her 
own ; " only, I must know where you wish to go." 

"To Valtravers, Monsieur." 

'* To the chateau ? " 

" Yes — to the chateau of Valtravers." 

" You could have foimd no one to direct you better. Mademoiselle, 
for I am going there ; and if you will permit, I will have the honour of 
guiding you." 

Without waiting fqr a reply, the cavalier sprang from his hofse. 
He was a young man in all the freshness of life's Spring-time ; slender 
and elegant, with soft yet proud eyes, and, above all, that grace that 
cannot be described. His hair, lustrous as jet, curled closely about 
his temples. Tied negligently about his neck was a scarf of grey silk 
striped with blue, which did not hide but only relieved the pure ivory 
of the throat. A brown riding-coat fitted closely to his flexible figure, 
and white pantaloons fell over a boot slender and straight and arched, 
armed at the heel with a tinkling spur of steel. His appearance was 
thus at the same time simple and charming. 

•* Is this yours. Mademoiselle? " he asked, pointing with his whip 
to the little packet on the grass. 

" Yes, Monsieur, it is all my fortune," replied the little stranger, 
with a sad smile. 

The young- man took the packet and fastened it securely to the 
saddle 5 then, offering his arm to the girl, they proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the chateau, followed by the beautiful and docile horse, which 
cropped on each side of the way the young buds of autumn. 

*' Mademoiselle, I thank the chance which brought me here ; for, 
lost as you were, you were likely to sleep to-night under the stars and 
upon the moss of the woods." 

" I had resigned myself to that. Monsieur 5 " and the young girl 
recounted the manner in which she had been deceived by Pierrot. 

" Pierrot is a rascal who deserves to have his ears cut off," said the 
young man. ** As you are going to Valtravers, Mademoiselle, you 
must know the Chevalier, or at least some one at the chateau ? " 

" I know no one there." 

" Indeed ! " 

*' Absolutely no one. But you. Monsieur, you know the 
Chevalier ? " 

Certainly ; we are old friends." 

It is said that he is good, generous, and charitable." 

** Oh, very charitable,** replied the young man, who thought this 
was perhaps some case of misfortune seeking aid ; but after a rapid 
survey of his companion, he gave up this idea, and decided that she 
could not be an ordinary seeker of charity. 

" Mademoiselle,*' he continued, gravely, '* the Chevalier has the 
most noble heart that ever beat." 

** I did not doubt it,*' she replied, simply. ** Still, at this moment 
it is sweet to hear it affirmed anew. And little Maurice, Monsieur ; 
you must know him ? " 

*' What little Maurice, Mademoiselle ? " 

" Oh, the son of the Chevalier." 

*' Indeed I indeed!" cried the young man, laughing; ''certainly 
I know little Maurice.*' 

'' Does he promise to become some day as good and generous as 
his&therl" 

'' Oh, he passes generally in the country for a good-enough fellow. 
I do not wish to say any evil of him." 

"I feel that I shall love him like a brother.*' 

'' And I can assure you, on his part, that he will be charmed to 
see yon." 

At this instant they crossed a clearing ; and behind the wall of a 
park, whose gate opened upon the forest, there appeared a pretty 
castle, its windows burning with the last rays of the setting sun. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 

No, 419. Housi Dresses. — Fig. i. Skirt, tunic, and long jacket 

I bodice of grey Cheviot doth. The front of the skirt is amnged in single 

I pleats, the side breadths appear to button over the pleat^ and are 

I stitched with grey silk. The tunic, stitched to correspond, is crossed 

j in front by three lines of twisted cord, ending in passementerie 

I agraffes. The jacket is made with a vest, buttoned down the front, 

I and strapped across by similar cord. Deep collar of grey velvet.— 

Fig. a. Costume of cashmere and velvet. Half-irained skirt of dark 

blue velvet, with long polonaise of pale blue cashmere, edged with 

deep fringe and cord. Jacket of cashmere and velvet, the vest being 

of cashmere, with revets and straps of velvet, clasped in the centre 

fay steel buckles. 

Cashmere sleeves, 



No. 430. Dinner 
& Evening Dresses. 
Fig. I. Trained skirt, 
tunic, and open jacket 
of Indian cashmere 
(nuance bleu gen- 
darme). The skirt 
has two box-pleated 
flounces, headed by 
folds and bows of blue 
grosgrain. The tunic, 
draped in festoons, is 
trimmed with a heavy 
silk fringe. Jacket 
bodice open over a 
long vest, embroidered 

stitch with blue silks. 
The jacket has van- 
dyked culTs, collar, 
and pockets of blue 
velvet. — Fig. 2. Even- 
ing Dress of peacock 
green. Trained skirt, 
with pliss^ and box- 
pleated llounces. Long 
polonaise, and drapery 
en ^charpe,with netted 
and chenille fringe, 
and border embroi- 
dered with bronie 
green silks, and edged 
with narrow frill of 
white lace. Elbow 
sleeves, with triangular 
revers embroidered to 
correspond, and edged 
with lace. Pleated 
frilk of white cr^pe 
lisse. 

No 4^1. House 
Dress.— Costume of 
gendarme blue silk 
Pekin. Princess robe, 

plastron of silk, closed half-way with buttons. The edge is slightly 
draped. Narrow white lace trims the sides of the plastron. 

No. 421. Mourning Costumes.— Fig. i. Mourning Costume. 
Trained skirt, tunic andjacket of black crape and cashmere, with pleated 
flounce of black cashmere. The tunic draped in front and arranged 
at the back in loops of cashmere bordered with crape. RufBe of 
crape at the neck and wrist.— Fig. 2. Mourning Costume of cashmere. 
The skirt is covered in front with closely pleated flounces of cash, 
mere, edged by fan-shaped plealings. At the back, long train of 
cashmere, with pleated frill. Long jacket slightly open, en revers at 



491.— HOUSE DRESS. 
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No. 423. Mantelet.— Wide sleeved mantelet of grey velvet 
cloth, lined with lutestring, and trimmed with wavy grey »lk, and 
shaded border of ostrich feathers. Down the front an embroidery of 
corded silk, in two shades, and fastened down the front with large 
pearl buttons. Small close bonnet of grey silk, with pink rose and 
grey ostrich feather. 

No. 434. Visiting Dress.— Fig. i. Dress of grey summer doth, 
with vest and cuffs of plaid, grey and black silk. — Fig. 3. Costume of 
cashmere, velvet and silk, cut Princess at the back, and with basques 
in front 

No, 435. Recep- 
tion AND Walking 
_^ . , Dress. — Fig. i. Prin- 
cess Robe of dark blue 
toile de I'lnde and 
cream coloured fou- 
lard. The robe is of 
loile de rinde, with a 
bouillonne plastron of 
foulard, which divides 
where the bodice is 
open en chale in front, 
and is carried round 
the back of the neck. 
The front of the robe 
is trimmed at the 
bottom with a broad 
fluted flounce, upon 
which is a narrower 
one of foulard, stitched 
in the centre. The 
train is fastened into 
two large box-pleats, 
and is trimmed with 
two flounces, one blue ' 
and the other cream. 
Two small draperies 
trimmed with a bouil- 
lonne of foulard and 
a cream coloured silk 
fringe are placed one 
on either side of the 
plastron, and form 
paniers, which are 
joined behind. The 
sleeves have bouil- 
lonnes forming cuffs. 
Lingerie of pleated 
crepe lisse,— Fig. a. 
Visiting Dress of 
canard blue, bengaline 
and satin to match. 
The skirt is of satin 
trimmed as a tablier 
with a drapery of 
bengaline and behind 

— with three pleated 

flounces of satin. Two 
breadths of bengaline 
brought trom under the basques in front, are lied behind with 
falling ends. Jacket of satin, with strap upon the seam in the cenUe 
behind buttoned upon it, as are also the pockets, with gold buttons. 
The same buttons fasten it across the front. Giselle Bonnet of black 
straw, lined with bouillonne black satin, ornamented with bows of 
black satin, a gold buckle, and a large canard blue feather. 

No. 426, New Bonnets.— Fig, i. Ceres Bonnet of Belgiwi straw. 
Coronet formed of bows of pivoine satin, above which is a wreath of 
tea roses. In the centre of the coques of ribbon, is an ornament of 
gold. Strings of pivoine satin,-Fig, 3, Turban bonnet of grenat 
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feille, with drapery of the same. A salmon coloured fancy feather 
foms a coronet, from which, on the left side, springs an ostrich 
feather of the same colour, beneath which are fixed two grenat 
feathers,— Fig. 3. Directoire Bonnet of while rice straw. Under the 
brim is a bandeau of black velvet, with a row of Roman pearls. A 
long white feather goes roimd the crown, and the strings are of white 
faille.— Fig. 4. Jardiniere Bonnet of white and marjolaine straw. The 
hrim, which is 



front and 
t the sides, 



flat 

and the 
which also turns 
up, are lined with 
marjolaine satin. 
A wreath of leaves 
on one side, and 
flowers on the 
other. Strings of 

Fig, 5. Empire 
Bonnet of silver 
greystraw. Drapery 
of satin of the 
same colour on the 
right side, and 
wreath of mixed 
roses on the left. 
The brim, slightly 
turned up in front, 
is lined with a 
bouillonne of silver 
grey satin. Strings 
of satin to match. 

No. 427. — Bon- 
net of black 
cra.pe, with bows 
and ruchings of 
the same material, 
with veil of crape 
arranged over the 



hair in 


a triangular 


form. 




No. 


428.— Bon- 


NET 


of black 


crape, 


covered 


with 


narrow folds 


with 


bows and 


string 


of the same 


material. On the 


hair. 


cluster of 


elder 


flowers and 


leaves 




Na 


429.— BON- 


NET 


of white 


chip 


Niniche 


shape 


ShaUow, 


rounded crown. 


widi broad curved 



below the elbow to the wrist, and strapped across with bands of the 
same material edged with black lace. 

No. 431. Dress Sleeve of fawn coloured poplin, slashed from 
the elbow to the wrist with narrow bands of fawn coloured satin. A 
scalloped revers of poplin, bound with satin and edged lace, appears 
to button over the slashing. 

No. 432. Handkerchief stitched with black, and having a 
narrow black 

stripe. 

No. 433. Cra- 
white 
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VATTE of 

mull muslin, ar- 
ranged with alter- 
nate rows of Breton 
tace in a double 
rosette. Ends of 
insertion to corres- 
pond, edged round 
with pleated frill of 

No. 434. FiCHU 
of black satin, 
arranged in close 
folds and fastened 
at the back with 
hooks and eyes. 
Frills of Breton 
lace fill up the 
front en chemisette, 
and a rufBe of 
similar lace is 
pleated round the 

N0.435. Bonnet 
of biscuit chip. Bon- 
netilaCapote,lined 
with crossway piece 
of biscuit velvet, 
Pleated folds of 
lawn coloured saiin 
rranged round 



the 






raised towards the 
left side, where they 
are bound across 
with a strap of ihe 
same velvet, and 
crystal agraffe. 
From the back 
strings of fawn 
coloured satin of a 
darker shade, and 
bouquet of poppies 
with their buds, 
mignonette, capri- 
folia, and leaves. 

N0.436. Bonnet 
of brown chip, 
with brim raised at 
the side, and piped 



Folds of brown satin, relieved by small 
.rranged round the crown. At the back 



brim, lined with peacock blue satin, arranged over live rows of coarse with cream coloured s: 

piping cord round the edge. At the back is a pleated ruching of ivory ostrich feathers, i 

Breton lace and a strap of peacock blue corded ribbon, in the centre of cluster of heath, auriculas and rosebuds, 

which is a bow of the same material Similar ruchings are arranged .. „ t .. „i,;„ ™lil. dnnHp raised 

,, , , . r v.. , , .J No. 437. Bonnet of pomegranate chip, witn aourae raisea 

over thecrown,undera garland of whiteandcolouredacaciaandgreen . . ,, , . , „ r „ ■ ,„:„ ii»>^P>-n ihc brims a 

1 I i> \ 1. ^ »»i ■ i- 1 LI -i-t bnm, hned with puffings of pomegranate satm. Uetween ine ormis a 

leaves. In front abow.a lAlsacienne, of p.alebuegrosgrain ribbon. ,. ' , ^/ .. . .. r >. .4.^ .,;„te rmm nali> tn 

' *^ ^ " thick wreath of fern, with centre bouquet of shaded pinks, irom paie to 

Ka 430. Dress Sleeve of pearl grey faille, arranged in puffings pomegranate. Strings of pomegranate satin. 
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T T has of late been very, frequently suggested that short articles on 
•*• gardening subjects would prove acceptable to the readers of 
Sylvia's Journal. Gardening is such a delightful occupation, and 
a competent knowledge of it in the present day is so necessary, that 
the suggestion meets with our entire approval, and we are only too 
happy to comply with it. Sylvia's Journal, it is gratifying to 
remark, has a very extensive and varied circulation. The homes in 
which it is to be found rank from the highest to the lowest in the 
land; and what home is there in these times, so utterly wanting in good 
taste as to be destitute of everything that has claims upon a 
gardener's skill and care? The young Englishwoman who reads her 
Home Journal in her country mansion or suburban villa, has 
conservatories and greenhouses, flower and kitchen gardens, more or 
less extensive according to her rank in life j while her less fortunate 
sister, who, from Sylvia's imparted knowledge, gains her daily bread, 
and whose home — the work-room of her busy fingers — is a close 
garret in some crowded town, light with its one small casement win- 
dow — even she has her garden in a few pot-plants upon the outside 
leads, precious to her and loved devotedly. Her wants, among others', 
shall not be forgotten. From the treasury of a long practical expe- 
rience we shall endeavour to draw forth in this series of articles, 
something that may be beneficial to all. 

A long winter this year caused a backward spring ; but a back- 
ward spring happily docs not of necessity mean a summer without 
flowers, and an autumn devoid of fruit. On the contrary, the gayest 
summers and the most productive autumns generally follow late 
springs. The month of June, from a gardener's point of view, is per- 
haps the most unsatisfactory in all the year. Bulbs and other spring 
flowers are over, and summer bedding plants not yet sufficiently 
established to put forth much bloom. Bright sunshine during the 
day, sharp winds and not unfrequently frost at night, is the general 
characteristic x)i June weather. It is too evident" that some sort of 
protection must be needed to bedding plants which have been raised 
in a warm frame or greenhouse when first turned out into beds and 
borders to enable them to endure the change. It is the too rapid tran- 
sition from the hot-beds of the nurseryman tothegarden of the purchaser 
which causes so many bought plants to die. All sorts, even the least 
tender, should be ** hardened" by a gradual exposure to cold before 
they are finally planted out ; aud if the weather be ungenial it is a 
safe plan to set for a few days small sprays of evergreens, firs, cedars, 
or common laurels about the beds to act as a screen against the 
scorching sunshine and frost, and to break the force of the wind. 
Purchasers of plants cannot be too careful upon this point. To 
effect a ready sale, growers force on by heat everything they can, and 
plants, hardy enough under ordinary circumstance^, j^tt^ rendered 
tender by this treatment. We often think of what came under our 
own experience. A lady purchased a most magnificent and expen- 
sive specimen of Adiantum capillus veneris, the Maiden Hair fern, 
from the warm fern-house of one of our Norwich nurseries. It was 
most carefully packed, sent home, and then before many admiring 
eyes exhibited by her in the window of her drawing-room. The next' 
morning the servant entered to clean the room, and, as usual, threw 
open the window. A cold draught was the consequence, and when 
the lady next saw her fern, its beautiful and delicate fronds were as 
crisp as fried parsley. Another thing worth knowing, and especially 
useful during the summer months, is the proper method of watering 
plants. Injudicious watering is one, and a most important one, 
an^>ng the causes of want of success in gardening. This remark 
applies equally to plants in pots in sitting-rooms and greenhouses, as 
to plants out of doors. With the latter, it is far better to leave them 
to nature's supply of moisture, without any artificial watering what- 
ever, than to give water injudiciously. What is usually understood 
by hard water should on no account be made use of, and for seeds in 
frames and pot-plants under glass, the soft water used should always 
be not any lower in temperature than the atmosphere in which they 
grow. We have frequently seen whole pans full of delicate seed- 



lings in frames fall down and die from the withering effects of too 
cold water. Every greenhouse and conservatory should be provided 
with a tank sufficiently large to contain an adequate supply of water ; 
which after some few hours will assume the temperature of the 
house and become fit for use. River or pond water, or rain water 
collected in tanks should always be chosen -, but where there is a 
difficulty in procuring any of these, pump or well water may be used 
after it has been softened by some hours' exposure to the air in 
shallow vessels. 

Wheay^ater is given, whether to pot plants or to those in the open 
ground/it sbould be in quantity sufficient to reach the roots. The 
mere wetting on the surface of flower-beds, which some persons call 
watering, does a great deal more harm than good. It is very decep- 
tive : it certainly serves to freshen the foliage for the time, and in 
this way appears to be beneficial j b«t it induces a false growth, for 
plants so treated, instead of sending their roots downwards in search 
of moistiiire, and thus gaining a firm hold of the soil, send them 
upward^ tp the wetted surface, and under the influence of a hot sun- 
shine in a loqg droughty they become scorched^ and wither and die. 

Though for many years past we have set out sevtral thousands 
of dififerent platits every summer — geraaiums, calceolarias, verbanas, 
agerattims^ gaillardias, lobelias, phloxes, etc., etc. — our practice is 
never to water anything but once, and that once is at the time of 
planting. The hole made to receive each separate plant is well 
soaked with water just before the plant is put in, and the soil closed 
round it. There is no artificial watering afterwards, except under 
peculiar circumstances, when water is given as medicine to a sickly 
subject. For the first week or two, if the weather be dry, our plants 
may not look so fresh as our neighbours*, who are constantly giving 
water; but they are permanently establishing themselves, making 
roots downwards, and in the long run are far more healthy and 
vigorous than all others. 

We have made many converts in our neighbourhood among 

gardeners, who find that by this means they are not only saved an 

immense anoiount of labour, but that they can grow healthier and 
more lasting plants. 

It is desirable always to keep on hand a few specimens of the 
summer flowers with which the beds, or grass, and the borders are 
stocked, for under the most careful management some plants will 
die, and their places so left vacant must be filled up. If these 
extra plants be not wanted out of doors they can be plunged in the 
soil in their pots under a wall or elsewhere, and if there left, 
with every blossom bud picked off as it shows itself during the 
summer months, they will come in most usefully for the greenhouse 
or sitting-rooms during winter, and yield an abundance of 
blossoms. This remark applies especially to the zonale and other 
bedding- gerauiums> die flowers of which are so valuable when they 
can be had in winter. 

Although, as already remarked, the growth of flowering plants in 
early. June is often not so rapid as one could wish, the growth of 
weeds at this season is in most gardens far too rapid to please the eye, 
and there is a real difficulty in keeping them under. Nothingjooks 
so bad as a slovenly kept garden. A small Dutch hoe about three 
inches wide is the easiest and safest tool to use, in order to clear the 
flower beds 5 but for gravel walks, the most effectual means is 
hand-picking. Hoeing is objectionable, for it loosens the gravel, 
salt is also objectionable, for it destroys the colour of good gravel, and 
if not used with the greatest care, it is often washed to the edges of 
the walks and kills the box. An active boy, with an old dinner 
fork to assist his fingers with vveeds that have a tight hold, will 
clear many yards of gravel in a day's work, and a few turns with a 
heavy rolltr will make all complete. The earlier weeds aredestrojed, 
the better ; they should never be left to ripen seed, upon gravel espe- 
cially, where every seed that falls appears to grow. There is a 
warmth about gravel which favours the germination of most seeds. 
We have a plant of the lovely yellow Alyssum growing upon a rock- 
work raised from the gravel path ; in this path each year a number of 
young seedlings grow ; but we never remember finding one in the soil 
in which the plant itself is growing. To keep all things nice, the 
hoe, the rake, the broom, the roller, and the mowing machine will 
find plenty of employment during the summer. 
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DRAWING ROOM. 

( Continued front page 32 1 ) . 

Grasshopper believes there is a class held in 
connection with the South Kensington Science and Art 
Schools^ at a charge of about los. per quarter. Can 
some kind correspondent give me particulars, or tell me 
where I can get such particulars ? What books would 
Sylvia advise Grasshopper to read or study, as she has 
left school. [Read the paper called " Reading for 
Girls," in our April number.] Does Sylvia know the 
key to Cryptographs, a kind of puzzle? [No.] What 
would be the price charged for tracing a narrow border 
of acorns and leaves round an antimacassar, if she, 
Grasshopper, sent it to Mr. Francis ? [About 8d. You 
are quite old enough to read the stories in our 
JoumaL] 

An Anxious Mother writes : — Dear Sylvia, In my 
perplexity I go to you for advice, and if you can help me 
I shall be very grateful. I am the wife of an officer in 
the Indian army. I had to come home — as we Anglo- 
Indians always call England — about a year ago, on 
account of health ; also because our children were of an 
age to require my presence. I took a house in the 
country, and have since discovered to my cost that the 
educational advantages, as far as my requirements are 
concerned, are nil. I must keep on this house tor 
nearly nine months more. Then, what is my best move ? 
Hoping you will give your kind consideration to my 
case. I must tell you my circumstances. Hitherto I 
have had j^6oo a-year, now my income is reduced to 
^(460 as my husband has had some very serious expenses 
to meet. My eldest daughter is nearly seventeen, and 
my boy fifteen and a half ; he is destined for the army, 
and it is specially on his account I am so perplexed. 
He must ^et special instruction to' prepare him for the 
examination— and coaches are so expensive, indeed, not 
to be thought of, unless we dip into our small capital, 
which we ought not to do, as we have three girls to pro- 
vide for. Our eldest daughter requires more advantages 
than are procurable here. I have no one to advise me ; 
my husband is in India ; my wealthy relatives and friends 
cannot enter into my perplexities ; my poor ones are in 
the same position as myself, and will as gladly hail 
your reply as I shall do. So, dear Sylvia, don't 
throw this long epistle into your waste paper basket. 
Your patience in answering comparatively trivial 
questions has given me courage to address you on a 
matter which must interest many others beside myself. 
Should I do well, when I leave this, to warehouse my 
furniture ? or to sell it at a loss if I go abroad ? Should 
I gain anything by going abroad, say to Heidelberg, 
Bonn, Dusseldorf, or Leipsic? To sum up, where could 
I procure the greatest advantages for my children and 
myself out of our limited income, keeping in view the 
primary object of my son's preparation for the army ? 
If you and any of your readers can and will throw any 
light on these matters, you will earn my heartfelt grati- 
tude. I feel bowed down by the weight of my responsi- 
bility, and am most anxious to do what is best for my 
children. My husband has such confidence in me that 
he has left it all to me. but I feel a perfect "babe in the 
wood" as to knowing what to do. Your June number 
will be anxiously looked for ; indeed, "Sylvia" is always 
hailed with pleasure by us all. We find it an invaluable 
help in many things. It is a journal specially adapted to 
the requirements of a home. Pray pardon me, dear 
Sylvia, for transgressing so unwarrantably on your time; 
and oh 1 don't let the W.P.B. receive this till you have 
answered. [The system of education in Germany i« 
pecuKarly thorough and excellent, but it is not an easy 
thing to answer An Anxious Mother's query, as to 
many interests are involved, and as experiences of 
foreign life are so varied. I incline, upon the 
whole, to give the preference either to Heidelberg or to 
Dresden as a place of residence, as either of them 
possesses exceptional advantages in the point of educa- 
tion. The University of Heidelberg has long enjoyed 
a high reputation, and every opportunity for acquiring 
a knowledge of the modem languages, now daily more 
and more esteemed in examinations, is thus acquired. 
For girls also, Heidelberg possesses exceptional advan- 
tages : the place is charming, the scenery very fine, and 
the society good. A short residence in Miss Smith's 
Pension. 11, Anlage, would afford An Anxious Mother the 
best facilities for acquiring information about a furnished 
flat. The terms are, I believe, 30s. a week. Ah Anxious 
Mother must not attempt to live k I'Anglaise unless she 
wishes to double her expenses ; but, being in Germany, 
should *' do as Germany does." Heidelberg is probably 
cheaper than Dresden, as regards mere living. I hope 
some of our readers, who have had experience of life 
and education in Germany, will give us the benefit of 
their advice. As to An Anxious Mother's furniture, 
warehousing a houseful of it would cost, at least, jf 20 a 
year, and as she would be likely to be away at least 
three years, she would do well to calculate if the expen- 
diture of j£^6o during that period, and probably receiving 
her furniture in a rather deteriorated condition at the 
end of it, would not outbalance the disadvantage of 
selling it. Any valuable or favourite pieces of furniture 
might be warehoused with advantage, or left in the 
chaj*ge of friends who would be careful about it.] 



G. A. G. sends following list of subjects for a Fine 
Art Exhibition, in answer to Molly, Asthore : — 

1. Ruins of China, A Broken China Cup. 

2. View of the Black Sea. The letter C painted Black, 

on a large sheet of white cardboard. 

3. The Heir of the Crown, An Old Wig or Chignon. 

4. Horse Fair, Horse Com. 

5. Youth and Age, A large and small Potato. 

6. Just a little Etored, A piece of Wood, with a Gimlet 

bored into it. 

7. Castaways, A Pair of Old Shoes. 

8. Wax Figures (in repose), A Couple of Wax Dolls. 

9. The Woodcutters, A Couple of Axes. 

JO. The Meet of Her Majesty's Hoimds, A Dog 
Biscuit. 

11. A Bridal Scene, A Horse's Bridal. 

12. The Mother's Gift, A piece of Sugar Candv. 

13. A Pleasing Reflection, A small Looking.Glass. 

14. Ready for Action, A Needle Threaded, stuck in a 

piece of cloth. 

15. A Portrait of the Queen, A Postage Stamp, on a 

piece of Writing Paper. 

16. Cut to the Heart, An Apple with a Knife stuck 

through the core. 

17. The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher, A Wel- 

lington and a Blucher Boot placed toe to toe. 

18. Caught in a Squall off Yarmouth, A Yarmouth 

Herring. 

19. View of the Needles, A few Needles stuck into a 

Cork, 
ao. A Marine Piece, a piece of Merino. 

21. Out on the Plain, The word "Out," chalked on a 

Joiner's Plane. 

22. Past^iealing. A wom-out Stocking. 

23. Things to Adore. A Pair of Door Hinges. 

24. Flower of the Family, A small quantity of Flour 

on a small Plate. 
2$. Last Lay of the Minstrel, A New Laid Egg. 

26. The Lynx at Rest, A piece of old Chain. 

27. The Sailor's Friend, A piece of Tobacco in an Old 

Tobacco Box. 

28. Fall of Kars, Toy Cars laid on one of their sides. 
Dbwdrop has much pleasure in copying the follow- 
ing for Molly, Asthore : — 

1. Caught in a Squall off Yarmouth (A. Catch), A Fine 

Herring. 

2. Study of the Interior of China (L. Brio-a-Brac), 

An empty Sugar-bowl. 

3. Study of Fish in Oils (C. Sea), A Sardine in Box. 

4. Sweet Memories of Childhood (E. Tophe), A 

Rattle. 

5. From the Beach (C. Shelly), A Shell. 

6. The Bells (C. Muphin), Two Dinner Bells. 

7. Candle Light Effect, A Lighted Candle. 

8. The Broken Mirror (J. Chevalier), A Broken Look- 

ing-Glass. 

9. Self-Examination (P. R. Glasse), A Looking-GIass. 

10. The Flower of the Family (S. Baker), Flour. 

11. A Piece of Old Lace (T. Yardly), Boot-lacc. 

12. Old Times (A. Seer), A Times Newspaper. 

13. Three Score Years and Ten (A. N. Shent), The 

Figures 7a 

14. Old Letters (D. O. Buraham), Packet of Old 

Letters. 

15. Self-Help (C. Thorn), A Stick. 

i6. The Barber's Prodigy (N. O. Hare), A Wig. 

17. A Fish out of Water (I. Hook), A Herring. 

18. The Nap Disturbed (A. Beaver), An Old Hat. 

19. The Meet of Her Majesty's Hounds (R. Eton), A 

Dog Biscuit. 

20. Left to Die (I. Faed), A Faded Dress. 

21. Entrance to the Alhambra (A. Shilling), Portraits. 

22. Penn (Niblet), An Old Pen. 

23. Peel (N. Orringe), Orange-peel. 

Would Sylvia please tell me how to pronounce 
Chicago. [Shik-ah^go, accent on the second syllable.] 

To M. E. P., A Voice from the Country says, — \Iy 
husband, who is a fine pianist, and plays only classical 
music, recommends Chopin's Scherzo, in B flat minor, 
and Polonaise, in E flat major. Op. 22. Also, Schu- 
mann's Humoreske, and Schumann's Carnival. These 
are four of the finest specimens of the modem German 
school, all very diflicult, and will afford excellent 
opportunities for increasing M. E. P.'s knowledge of 
harmony. Has M. E. P. ever tried any of Schubert's 
Sonatas, there is a world of pleasure to an able musician 
in them, as also In Dussek and Weber's Sonatas. These 
masters are not so universally played as Beethoven, but 
some of their compositions are nearly as fine. If 
M. £. P. sent to Augener, Beethoven House, 86, 
Newgate Street, she could get good lists. He sells the 
' ' Peter's Edition ' ' of classical works, which for clearness 
of print, compactness, and cheaipness, cannot be 
equalled. 

Louise begs to recommend to M. E. P. the 
following list of difficult pieces, all of which she thinks 
M. E. P. would find interesting as well as instmctive. 
They are not so well known as many, but, perhaps, on 
that account, may be to M. E. P. as they have been to 
Louise the more enjoyable. A professor from Leipzig 
chose them for Louise, so she ventures to think they 
must be good. Andante and Presto Agitato, by 
Mendelssohn (Ashdown & Parry) ; Fantai&ie, Im- 
promptu, Op, 66, Cl^opin, in C sharp minor; Im- 



Sromptu, Op. 29, A flat, Chopin ; Novdetten, and 
Leisleriana, by Schumann: Hensell's Wiegenlied, in 
G flat ; all these are published by Ashdown & Parry. 
Mendelssohn's Trois Caprices and Heller's La 
Chasse(Chappell); Mozart's Rondo, in A minor. No. 
21 of Macfarren's edition of Mozart (Ashdown & 
Parry) ; and last, but not least. Mendelssohn's 17 
Variations S^rieuses (Novello). This last M. E. P. 
would find very difficult indeed to play well. It is a 
test piece used for examinations, and in a Harmony 
point of view, it is a most splendidly worked composi- 
tion. If M. E. P. wants to perfect herself in Haimony, 
she would find Franklin Tavlor's transladon of Richter's 
Harmony (J. B. Cramer & Co., price 7s. 6d.) most 
invaluable. Louise woiks from it better than from any 
other. It is clear, concise, and practical, and Richter 
being Professor of Harmony at the Leipzig Conserva- 
toire, must be a reliable authority. Louise would 
gladly give M. E. P. any further advice or hints, or 
exchange lists of music, etc., if desired. Address with 
Sylvia. 

Mdmb. Dujardin will esteem it a great kmdness if 
Sylvia will kindly tell her through her valuable Journal, 
what would be a fair sum to allow her ward, a girl of 
eighteen, for clothing, pocket money, etc. The girl is 
very self willed, and of extravagant habits, she will 
eventually have about j^ioo a year, with no further 
prospects ; and Madame Dujardin hopes, by making 
her provide for herself, she may get to Icnow the value 
of money, and be more economical. Any suggestions 
from Sylvia will be gratefully received. [It is difficult 
to answer such a question without knowing the girl's 
exact social position, if she goes much into society, and 
if eventually she will have the £ioq a year for merely 
personal expenses, such as dress, stationery, music, 
books ; or if she will have to live on that sum. If the 
latter be the case, she had better commence, at once, to 
dress upon ^(^15 a year. If not, ^^30 will be a fair 
allowance ; but if the youn^ lady goes constantly into 
society, this will not be sufficient, as she is extravagant, 
and probably manages badly. Many girls who do go 
constantly into society, manage upon ^30 a year, or 
even less ; but these are girls who take care of their 
clothes with lady- like neatness, never putting on a dress 
unbmshed, nor putting it away unshaken. I should 
suggest a quarterly allowance of £^ for clothes only, to 
be paid in advance, and a separate sum, paid monthly, 
also in advance, for pocket money. You will find in 
" How to Dress Well on a Shilling a Day," price is., 
IS. 2d., post free, fuller details than I have space 
to give here.] 

White Camellia.— i. People would be sure to talk 
if be did, so it would be wise not to receive the visits. 
2. Not at all too dark. Very dark materials are 
considered in excellent taste for walking dresses in sum- 
mer as well as in winter. Silver fish knives are used 
with fish— steel never. Thanks for your kind note. 

If the lady in South Wales who wrote to B., Silver 
Street, Bedford (in answer to an advertisement in 
Sylvia's Journal) will kindly send her address to B., 
13, Silver Street, Bedford, the Journal shall be sent at 
once. B. having lost the address cannot send. 

Agatha writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will any of your 
young correspondents like to join me in getting up a 
Manuscript Magazine twice a year ? The first I should 
like to have ready by August, the second at Christmas. 
All articles to be written on ruled paper to be supplied 
to the contributors, and those accepted will be stitched 
into a neat paper cover, and circulated among the 
members, who would be allowed a fixed time, say, three 
or four days, for perusal, and must post it to the next 
member on the list. We should probably be obliged to 
subscribe is. each to purchase paper and to pay for 
cover, but beyond that there would only be the expense 
of book postage, about 3d. or ^d. each. The editor to 
claim the right of re turning anv MSS. thought unsuitable. 
I have contributed to a monthly magazine of this kind, 
and found it both amusing and instructive. I will for- 
ward some written mles and all particulars to anyone 
who likes to write to me, and who would care to join my 
proposed magazine. I hope vour young correspondent 
Scotia will see this. Her letter made me think of 
proposing it through you. With good wishes for the 
continued success of your Journal. Faithfully yours, 
Agatha. Address. St. Vincent Lodge,Hanwell, Middlesex. 

AiLEEN writes, — Dear Sylvia, Perhaps some of 
your subscribers would be glad to know of a society for 
the practising of music, of which I have became 
president. I would feel deeply grateful to you if you 
could get me some recruits, as I think it is a society 
which is likely to be most useful to many giris. Would 
you kindly forward the enclosed to the Cricket ? hoping 
I am not troubling you too much. Allow me to testify 
the great pleasure I have had in joining the society 
mentioned by Christina in your last number ; I like it so 
much, and find it so useful. 

Mary May.— We can let you have the Febmary 
number for 1878 at the usual charge, and having 
obtained some numbers for January and March of the 
same year, from subscribers, we can let you have them 
also on receipt of is. for each number. Correspondence 
and postage each way, added to the cost of buying back 
tbejoiunals, oblige us to make this charge, which barely 
C9ver$ expenses. 
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quence, the shades in them are more beautiful. Some of these are 
plain and others have satin stripes, and the two combined are very 

More youthful dresses are made of the soft Indian flowered silks, 
mixed with cream-coloured cashmere, and the latter material, with 
Pompadour trimmings, 
is very fashionable. 
Old gold is still a 
favounte colour, but 
there are several new 
shades of it, one much 
paler than the original 
is the one generally 

E referred. Another 
eautiful yellow is 
called "bid," which, 
having a rich warm i 
tone, IS usually com- I 
bined with uhite. 
Moss-green, and blues 
of all shades, are also , 
fashionable. A great | 
many black mantles 
are to be seen, made . 
of faille, cashmere, or | 
silk serge (ihe lalicr '. 
a very soft pretty 
material), trimmed < 
with a great deal of t 
lace and passemen- 1 
terie, and very small , 
ones are made entirely i 
of lace pleated row 

foundation. Bonnets 
are getting larger and 
larger, and we shall 
soon reach the old- 
fashioned coal scuttle 
and poke ; in fact, 
some of our elegantts 
have already adopted 
a slightly mottiflcd 
edition of these, lllack 
and coloured chips 
are usu.illy chosen for 
these large bonnet?, 
with trimmings of very 
wide ribbon, feather:!, 
or flowers. 

Some smaller bon- 
nets are still made 
entirely of flower?, 
but moss is nowmoie 
fashionable. Real 

moss, prepared so as 
rather to brighten than 
take from the colour, 
is generally used, and, 
with a few flowers 
introduced, it makes 
very pretty bonnets. 
It IS also largely used 
in wreaths, and all but 
the large bonnets have 
the brims hidden with 
this and flowers. 

A pretty bonnet is 
Directoire in shape, 
of white chip. The 
brim is lined with 
violet velvet, and the 
crown is ornamented 
with a long uncurled 
white ostrich feather, 
white lace, and clusters 
of violet velvet pansies. 
Another white chip 

one, with rather a broad brim has it turned up in front and 
waved behind, lined with mai^e satin. Round the crown is a 
ruche of white silk, frayed at the edges, and some loops of the 
same carried over the back of the brim (or curtain, as we might 
call it), are caught up with a yellow rose and buds, A bow to 
match in front of the crown holds the end of two feathers, one yellow 
and the other white, which fall over the crown. 

A black chip bonnet has a flat brim resting on the hair, which is 
covered with a very full wreath of moss and pink hyacinths. 



Strings of black salin, lined with pink; tie it under the chin^ 
A black satin Paysanne one has a waved curtain and brim, slightly 
turned up in front, and is trimmed with a wreath of moss and red 
rosebuds. Strings of black lace. A Pamela bonnet, the front of 
the brim of which rests upon the hair, and the sides turn up against 
the crown, is of grey 
chip, the brim lined 
with pale pink cr^pe 
drawn in bouillonn^s, 
and both crown and 
brim are half hidden 
by a quantity of pink 
blush roses. The 
fashion of wearing the 
hair in a small knot 
low down at the back 
of the head has given 
way to that of wearing 
it in pinned curls on 
the top of the head, 
with some falling ones, 
or a caiogan, b«ieatb. 

Deaorlptloa of our 
COLOURED PLATE. 

WALKING TOILETS. 

I. Utile Girl's Costume 

of Foulard. Plain Pink, uid 

Pompadour. Killed ikirt 

of Pompadour, Tunic of 
the same, with panlcTS, 
□petiing over a, deep waiit- 
coal of pink. The edges 
nre trimmed with munow 
cro^waytnndofpink. and 
a pink silk ftinfie. The 
sleeves have sla^ngs of 
pink at the top), and 
narrow bandi and bows of 
the sarne upon .(be atlb. 
Hat of while rice sUaw, 
worn far back upon the 
head, Uimmed with jrink 

1. Beige Costume, trim- 
med with MaiTon Faille, 
The sliirt has two boi- 
plcaied flounce* at the 
bottom, and the rest ii 
hidden by the tunic. The 
long pointed corsage tumi 
back with reveis, bound 
wilh faille, over a plastron 
orthesame. Thebasques, 
which are habil-shaped 
behind, have a crosivay 
band of faille, verj namw 
at Ihe point in front, but 
I ncreanng in wid th towardi 
Ihe back. Cufis of faille, 

Iheir lining of beige. The 
liinic is composed of 
paniers, edged with a cross- 
way band of fulle. which 
are Ried in pleats upon the 
front, just under the points 
odheeotsage. These are 
again drapsd under a puIT 
behind. The front of Ibe 
(unic consists of a straight 
breadth, cut in a pcont on 
iheleftade.slightir draped 
and bound ailhlame. Hat 
of Engliih straw, with 
lurned-up tirim. lined witb 
straw coloured fiulle, 
irimmed with bow* of 
marron faille and lUac 

3. Foulard Costume, 
Plain Blue and Striped. 
Ttie skirt al plam btne. Is 
ornamented with a pleating 
of striped foulard in front. 

ings of esich materia,, ^..^....^ — ..,.h<h,,.j, .» ^^of^^j — - — ■ — 

over this flounce. The tahlier is formed of two straight breadths, pointed al Ibe 
bottom, joined la ihe centre by a drawn band. The straight breadth behmd is 
draped wIDi a scarf of plain blue, and bows of blue ribbon omamcnl Ibe bollom ot 
each seam, and the drawn plastron in front. The jacket bodice luu lOumled basqm*. 
short in front, where al the bottom of a plastron, of blue, buttoned on dthex side. 
Is H plealine. The neck is slighilv open, wilh a double lumed back collar, bsteoRl 
with bow of ribbon. The sleeves liare cuffs of the same, with pleatinra of Une. 
Lingerie of pleated crepe lisse. Empire bornel of English straw, wilh blue ribbim 
round Ihe crown, crossing the curtain, and lied as SUings under l(ie c*"" Rnnnn« 
of apple blossom in front of Ihe crown. 
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The Little Moorland Princess. 



CHAPTER in. 



By the Author of "The Second Wife." 



CHAPTER U.— (Continued). 

T LOOKED up at him, and saw a broad hat-brim shading half his 
-■- face, and a pair of large blue spectacles-that threw a corpse-like 
hue upon the cheeks beneath them. 

" What are they ? *' I asked, pleased, in spite of my embarrass- 
ment, with the sparkle and shape of the curious things. 

" What are they ? " the gentleman repeated, in amazement. " Do 
you not know what money is, my little girl ? Have you never seen 
a thaler before ? " 

*'No, sir, she knows nothing about it,*' Heinz answered for me, 
with an air of parental authority. *' The old Frau won*t have any 
money in the house. She throws all she finds into the brook." 

"What ! And who is this singular old Frau ? ** the three gentle- 
men asked, almost simultaneously. 

*' Why, the little Princess's grandmother.** 

The young gentleman laughed outright. ** This Princess's ? " he 
asked, turning towards me. 

I dropped the silver coins upon the ground and fled. That silly 
fool of a Heinz ! Why had I ever told him the story of the delicate 
and refined princess subjected to the test of the pea beneath the 
mattresses ? And why had I allowed him, since then, to call me 
''Little Princess,'* because he imagined that nothing could be more 
delicate and refined than the little child that wandered over the 
moor by his side ? 

I ran towards home like a hunted hare, pursued by the remem- 
brance of the young man's jeering laughter. I had a dim idea that it 
would no longer sound in my ears if I could only shelter my head 
once more beneath the roof of the Dierkhof. 

Ilse was standing in the doorway, evidently looking out for me ; 
for Molly had returned alone. From a distance I fairly devoured 
her figure with my eyes, as it stood out in bold, angular relief against 
the dark background of the large barn. How dearly I loved that 
head ! — it was almost as straw-coloured as the dry locks on Heinz's 
temples; and, where the hair was parted, there was always a little 
mist of frizzy curls. Ilse had her brother Heinz's sharp nose, and 
the same healthy blood painted her cheeks a blooming crimson 3 but 
the eyes — those sharp eyes that inspired her brother with such whole- 
some respect — wf re different ; and, as I drew near, their expression 
did not please me. 

" Are you mad, Lenore ? ** she called to me, in her usual snappish 
tone, — she was angry then, as angry as her extraordinary and con- 
scious self-control would permit her to be $ for she called me by my 
name, which she never did except when she was provoked. Then 
she pointed silently to the spot where I was standing. I looked 
down, and did indeed see what might well arouse her displeasure — 
my naked feet. 

" Oh, Ilse ! I left my stockings and shoes by the brook," I said, 
meekly. 

*' What folly ! Go get them instantly 1 " 

She turned and strode back to the fireplace, which, although 
modem in size, still maintained its place, as in all old houses in Lower 
Saxony, at the very farthest end of the threshing or barn-floor. Ilse 
was frying at the fire ; there issued thence a most savoury odour, and 
the pot of potatoes was bubbling merrily. 

Supper was nearly ready. I should have to hurry to be in time. 
Not for the world, however, would I leave the house by the great 
doorway. I could slip out of a side door, and so gain the brook with- 
out being observed by the group at the mound. 



I WENT towards the side door, which opened between the threshing- 
hall and the dwelling-house into the court-yard. But Ilse barred the 
way, and lifted a warning forefinger. 

'* You can't go out there, — your grandmother is there," she said, 
in a whisper. 

The door was open, and through it I saw my grandmother at 
the well, moving the handle of the pump up and down with great 
rapidity, — not a very bewildering spectacle j I beheld it daily. 

My grandmother was a tall, stalwart woman, her face always 
covered with an even crimson from the roots of her hair to her 
massive neck. This strange colouring of features already sufficiently 
striking in outline, combined with her sturdy form, her giant stride, 
and the energetic play of her arms, made her savage and terrible of 
aspect ; and even now, when I recall her to my mind at such mo- 
ments as she swept by me unexpectedly, and hear again the creaking 
of the boards beneath her tread, and feel the stir of her garments as 
with a sudden blast, I am reminded vividly, in spite of her black 
eyes and unmistakably Oriental profile, of those fierce Cambrian 
heroines who, clad in skins of wild beasts and armed with battle- 
axes, were wont to hurl themselves into the tide of battle. 

She was holding her head beneath the strong stream of water that 
poured over her face, and upon the thick grey braids that were 
hanging down in the trough of the pump. It was her daily custom, 
never omitted even in the coldest winter 5 she seemed to need this 
refreshment as she did the air she breathed. Her colour struck me 
more forcibly to-day than ever before, — even beneath the cold rush 
of the water it was deep, deep red 5 and as she stretched out her arms 
and threw back her head, opening her mouth to breathe in the 
delightful sense of relief and refreshment, her lips looked blue in 
contrast with her large, white teeth. 

I glanced at Ilse j she was looking on unconsciously, and her 
stern black eyes melted to an expression of profound sorrow and 
anxiety. 

*' What is the matter with grandmother?" I asked, distressed. 

" Nothing, — it is sultry to-day," she answered, briefly. She was 
greatly annoyed at my detecting her sorrowful glance. 

*' Is there no remedy for that terrible rush of blood to the head, 
Ilse ?" 

'* She will take nothing — as you know. Last evening she over- 
turned upon the floor the footbath I carried to her. Now go, child, 
and get your shoes and stockings." 

She turned to the fire, and I dutifully left the house by a second 
side door. I reached the stream, which ran scarcely thirty paces in 
the rear of the Dierkhof, and tried to slip along its course through 
the underbrush that lined its banks. It was no easy matter to pene- 
trate the thick growth that had sprung up and flourished undisturbed 
by human hand. But I was nothing daunted, for the lithe willows, 
although they snapped back at me, and scraped and hurt my bare 
feet, entirely screened me from observation ; and after I had pro- 
gressed some distance I had reason to bless their friendly shelter, 
for directly towards me, across the moor, came the three gentle- 
men, with Heioz at their head. I still hoped to gain in advance 
of them the little pool where I had left my shoes and stockings ; but 
it was impossible, they were there before me, and I stopped short of 
my goal, and crouched down among the bushes. 

I could easily understand why they had come hither. Heinz was 
pointing out to^them the strip of turf that bordered the brook. It 
was far pleasanter, with its velvet sod, for delicate feet than the stiff 
stubbly heather. The gentlemen passed close beside me ; I heard 
the grass rustle beneath their tread, and they brushed the bushes 
amidst which I was hidden. They stopped beneath the birch-tree. 

'* Aha, the little Moorland Piincess has made this her dressing, 
room ! " cried the young man. I caught my breath, peeped through 
the bushes, and saw him pick up one of my shoes. Now, I knew 
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perfectly well, in spite of my seclusion from the world, just how a 
lady's shoe ought to look. 1 had read in stories of pearl-embroidered 
slippers and little red shoes, and the very paper upon which these 
charming fairy-tales were printed had seemed to me too coarse and 
thick to serve as soles for such ethereal articles of costly satin and 
velvet. But the clumsy thing that the stranger held up, with a 
laugh, was of the stoutest calf-skin. Oh, Use, you would not have 
thought wood sufficiently "stout and durable" for my restless feet. 

That morning the shoes had stood by my bedside, brand-new, in 
company with a pair of stiff stockings which Use herself had spun 
and knitted from the wool of our moorland sheep — her splendid 
birthday gift for me. I was happy, and Use had given a contented 
nod, for the shoemaker, in tender affection for his work, had ranged 
an orderly battalion of shining brass-headed nails upon the thick 
soles of the shoes, and now those admired ornaments sparkled over 
at me with an evil glitter. 

** Well, what a child ! She's left her shoes here ! Perfectly new 
shoes ! " cried Heinz, shaking his head. " Well, well, what will Use 
say ? " he added, with anxiety. 

** To whom docs the child whom we saw at the mound belong ? '* 
asked the old gentleman with the brown hat, in his gentle voice. 
** She belongs at the Dierkhof, sir." 
" Yes ; but what is her name ? " 

Heinz pushed his hat on one side, and scratched his ear. I saw 
it coming — his cunning reply. He evidently remembered that hor- 
rible moment when I had stamped my foot ; and, oh ! Heinz knew 
how to manage. 

" Well, sir. Use calls her ' child,' and I say " 

" Little Princess," the young man concluded, in the grave manner 
in which my clever friend had begun. And, as he had balanced the 
dagger found in the mound in his hand, so now he balanced the 
little monster of a shoe, except that he moved his arm slowly, as if 
to call attention to its weight. 

*' The moorland ladies like to advance with emphasis," he said 
to the gentleman in the brown hat. '' Charlotte ought to see this 
fairy-like article, uncle ) I have a great mind to take it to her." 

"No nonsense, Dagobert ! " his uncle interrupted him, sternly. 
And Heinz exclaimed, loudly — 

*' Oh, not for the world, sir ! What would Use say ? Perfectly 
new shoes." 

*'Brr — this Use seems to be the dragon who guards your bare- 
footed little Princess, — voild • " laughed the young man, dropping the 
shoe on the ground. Then he quietly clapped his hands to remove 
any particles of dust from his gloves. 

They said good-night to^Heinz, and went their way, whilst my 
old friend deposited the unfortunate shoes in his huge pockets. 
The stockings, which he discovered hanging upon a bush near, 
followed them, and, with a shake of the head, he walked quickly 
towards the Dierkhof. 

I waited a little while in my hiding-place, listening to the re- 
treating footsteps of the strangers, until they died away on the soft 
turf. I was greatly excited. I did not then know how to analyze 
the emotion that seemed to choke my utterance, and caused me to 
struggle with repressed tears, and to which, nevertheless, I resigned 
myself with a kind of passionate eagerness, — it was resentment, — 
iaveterate resentment. ** Silly fool! " I muttered between my teeth, 
at Heinz's diplomatic reply. " There was no reason why he should 
not say that I was the child of Doctor von Sassen ; " but no, — he 
had delivered himself like a Solomon, and I was bitterly angry with 
him. 

I left the thicket. The smoke was no longer rising from the 
Dierkhof chimney. The potatoes were cooked. Use had selected 
the finest to peel for me i and the plate containing them and a 
goblet of fresh milk awaited my coming. Notwithstanding her stern 
looks. Use spoiled me. Yes, my supper was awaiting me, but I 
could not go ho one yet. I must see in what condition the strangers 
had left the poor, plundered mound, 



All was better than I had expected. The block of granite had 
been replaced, and the earth roughly smoothed around it 3 the frag- 
ments of the urn had vanished ; the torn bushes were lying about 
withering on the spot of bare sand at the foot of the hill 5 some of 
the ashes from the urn were sprinkled around, and, from beneath a 
twig of broom, peeped a small charred bone, for ever separated from 
its fellows, that had, doubtless, been again consigned to the grave. 

I carefully picked it up. The young gentleman was right. No 
giants had been buried in that mound. The fragment in my hand 
might have been a finger-bone once, perhaps clothed with rosy flesh, 
slenderly formed, and covered with just such white, smooth, skin as 
I had seen upon a hand to-day. It had been beloved and admired, 
may be, — encircled by precious metal, — and the weal or woe of 
many a human being might have hung upon one of its gestures. I 
ascended the hillock and buried it beneath the fir. The good old 
tree stretched its boughs protectingly above it. Who could tell that 
it, too, had not received its death-stroke on this day ? 

Embracing its trunk with one arm, I looked across to where the 
little stream turned aside towards the forest. How strange it was 
that human beings should be moving there, — ^human beings upon 
the solemn, quiet, brown level, above which only some bird of prey 
wheeled in dizzy flight to vanish silently ! It seemed to me that 
those wandering there must leave indelible footprints behind them. 

They were hastening back into the world — the world ! I had 
been there, too, once. It is true that to me it had consisted of a 
large, dark, back room, and a damp garden, surrounded by four high 
houses. Only a few faces came near me from the swarming human 
life that we call "the world." In that back room I had passed the 
first three years of my life. Scanty curls, blonde and grey, clustered 
about the face which was most distinct in my memory of that time. 
I could now almost paint the pale-green light of those languishing 
eyes, the broad pug nose, and the colourless complexion. That was 
Fraulein Streit, my governess. Now and then another face would 
hover like a pale reflection upon the dim background of my memory. 
I had seen it rarely, — but when, in after years, I heard the rustle of 
silk, it arose before me like a phantom, without any definite outline, 
and I heard a peevish voice say, *' Child, you make me nervous! " 
Cross and nervous were to me synonymous terms. This rustle of 
silk, that only passed through the room, seldom laying a soft, warm 
hand upon my head, was addressed as "madame" by Frftulein 
Streit, and I called it mamma. 

But once I awoke — not in the dark room. I was in the arms of 
a tall man, with bristly, straw-coloured hair upon his temples, who 
laughed, "Ha! ha! ha! awake at last?" Beside him walked 
Fraulein Streit, in a black bonnet and veil ; and I could see her quietly 
wringing her hands, while large tears rolled down her cheeks. We 
were close to the house with the stork's nest and the four oaks, and 
when I looked terrified into. the man's hot face, and started up ready 
to scream with fright, he cried, " Here, chick 1 chick ! " and a crowd 
of pretty chickens came running out of the big door towards us. 

There stood the woman with the red face. She held out her 
hand to Fraulein Streit, and cried as she kissed me, which frightened 
me terribly. But my terror did not last long. A calf was running 
about the courtyard. He jumped clumsily upon all four feet, and 
stood stock still in a ridiculous attitude, bleating at the man. The 
storks were clattering on the roof, and Use — Ilse of the black eyes — 
held out to me a little animal, upon whose silky fur I timidly laid 
my hand — it was a little mewing kitten. And the sunshine was 
everywhere — golden, glorious sunshine! — while the leaves on the 
trees rustled and quivered ceaselessly in the fresh moorland breeze. 
I clapped my hands and screamed with delight, while Fraulein Streit, 
sobbing fit to break her heart, tottered across the threshold. 

Thus I made my first entrance into the Dierkhof in Heinz s 
arms, and my life began from that time. I had become a happy 
child, while others pitied me. What merry rides I had over the 
moor, day after day, upon Heinz's back ! And in the very loneliest 
spot stood a little clay hut thatched with straw — Heinz had to stoop 
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to enter the door. Bat it was cosy enough inside. Tables and 
chairs were snowy white, and behind two great doors in the wall 
were huge feather-beds covered with clean, bright-coloured counter- 
puies. Heinz and Use were the children of a broom-maker. The 
old broom-maker had built the hut with his own hands 5 the two 
diildren had been born there, and Heinz declared he would die there. 
Every July he carried the beehives from the neighbouring farms out 
upon the moor and tended them, and every week he worked for 
several days as farm servant at the Dierkhof. 

I was soon as much at home in the clay hut as in my grand- 
mother's house. I helped Heinz to eat his oatmeal porridge, and 
went with him when he cut litter on the moor for the Dierk- 
hof. He lifted me up, high above his head, to the old, deserted 
beehives which hung from a beam in the bam, and were used as 
nests by the hens, and I, chuckling with pleasure, reached down the 
smooth white eggs to Use, who stood by his side. 

In the meanwhile Fraulein Streit sat in the large dwelling-room 
and sewed and cried all day long. The dear old room must have 
looked ridiculously enough at that time, for its walls were only white- 
washed 3 behind Uie stove there was still the old worn brown wooden 
bench, and the tables and chairs were of rough, unplaned boards. In 
Fraulein Streit's honour my grandmother had sent for a stuffed sofa 
from town, and Use had put up blue-and- white check curtains. 
These curtains Fraulein Streit kept drawn almost always, declaring 
that the moor, in its vastness and tomb-like silence, frightened her 
as it basked in the hot sunlight ; and when the moon shone above it, 
it frightened her no less. 

When I was four years old she began to instruct me, and Use 
used to bring her work and listen. Use had entered my grand- 
mother's service in town when she was fifteen years old, and had then 
learned to read and write a little ; but, nevertheless, she began again 
with roe. Many a time in the evening, when tired with play, I 
climbed into her lap, and rested my head upon her breast. Heinz 
would join us, of course with his unlit pipe in his mouth, and Fraulein 
Streit would rouse herself and begin to talk, a flush would rise upon 
her thin cheeks, and the scanty litde light curls would flutter and 
quiver nervously. She would tell of the daily life in^ my old city 
home, and gradually I began to understand. I learned that my father 
was a distinguished man, and my dead mother had been a learned 
lady and a poetess. Their, house had been the resort of many cele- 
brated people, and when Fraulein Streit said, with a sigh, ** It was 
one of madame's reception evenings, I was dressed in white, with 
pink ribbons in my hair," all sorts of disagreeable memories were 
stirred in my childish mind. I seemed to hear again the running to 
and fro past my nursery-door. The milk for my supper was brought 
to me cold as ice, and if I chanced to awake, I found myself entirely 
alone in the large, cheerless room. I was afraid, and began to scream, 
which brought Fraulein Streit flying to me like a ghost in her white 
dress. She would scold me, put a bonbon in my mouth, cover me 
up close, and slip away again. 

Otherwise the '* divine reminiscences *' of my governess affected 
me very little. I generally dropped asleep during their recital, and 
only waked when my hair was pulled unmercifully in the process of 
being put up in papers, to which my long black locks were subjected 
every evening in like manner with the little grey curls j after which I 
was made to pray for my absent father, whose face I could never by 
any possibility recall to my remembrance. 

Thus several years glided by, and Fraulein Streit grew more rest- 
less and wept more bitterly. She used to stand out in the courtyard 
and, extending her arms towards the sky, would pipe out, in a weak 

little voice, 

" Hurrying clouds, as ye glide there in heaven, 
Would that to me to sail with you 'twere given 1*' 

and when, one day, one of her teeth fell out —it rattled down upon 
her plate as we sat at table, and I was petrified with amazement to 
find it was not her own, but a false tooth — she made baste to wash 
her handsi and pack her trunk. 



** I owe it to myself, my good Use; there are no prospects of any 
kind here,'* she said, amid torrents of tears, as she bade Use farewell. 
No prospects on the wide, wide moor ! I was horror-stricken at 
such a charge brought against my idolized home. Heinz carried her 
trunk to the nearest village, and I went part of the way with them. 
When they left me, I looked after them until Fraulein Streit's flut- 
tering dress disappeared beyond the woods. Then I took oflE my hat 
and flung it high into the air, and stripped off the close, uncomfort- 
able jacket, without which Fraulein Streit would never let me leave 
the house. Oh, how delightful it was to feel the warm summer 
wind caress my neck and arms! Then I went home. Use had 
already pushed the stuffed sofa into the next room, covering it to 
keep it free from dust, and she was just folding the blue-and- white 
check curtains, to put them away also. 

** Cut them off. Use," I said, holding out my long, uncomfortable 
curls to her. And she cut them away with a snipping of scissors that 
was music to my ears. The hair was thrown into the fire, the jacket 
was hung up in the closet, and thenceforth I wore a skirt and bodice 
like Use's. 

All this passed through my mind as I stood beneath the fir-tree 
and followed with my eyes the three figures vanishing in the distance. 
It was already twilight ; I could hardly distinguish them from the 
dark bushes, or see them move at all ; but 1 knew that they were 
hurrying, just as Fraulein Streit had done, to leave the despised moor 
behind them. What would the young gentleman have said if he could 
have known that the old red-faced Frau at the Dierkhof had once left 
a populous city for the moor, never to return ! Fraulein Streit said 
my grandmother was profoundly melancholy, and she was afraid of 
her ; but to me the old Frau's strange demeanour had always until 
the present moment, been an inseparable adjunct of her whole appear- 
ance, and it grew stranger and stranger by imperceptible degrees, just 
as I grew in stature. I thought all grandmothers were like her. 
How was it that I began to ponder upon matters that had always 
seemed quite natural and commonplace ? The surprise expressed by 
the strangers at the "singular old lady who would not have any 
money in the house,*' had made me thoughtful. And was it not 
strange, also, that my grandmother had grown entirely mute in the 
lapse of years ? That she avoided all intercourse with any member 
of her household, and cast a look of fierce reproach upon me if I did 
but cross her path ? That she would never eat a morsel from the 
hand of another ? The eggs, which were her chief sustenance, she 
took with her own hand from the nests ; she milked the cow herself 
that no other hand might touch the milk-pan — no other breath come 
near her morning and evening diink^ and she never ate either bread 
or meat During the first year that I was with her, she occasionally 
caressed me ; since then she had seemed entirely to have forgotten 
who I was. 

My father did not send me another governess, — my grandmother 
ignored me, and the village schoolmaster, who lived far away, was no 
conjuror. Use said it was too bad she could not send me to school, 
and would teach me herself in the evenings. Poor thing, it was hard 
work ! She usually read to me some chapter in the Bible, — always 
in an undertone, — and it did not escape me that she often broke off 
abruptly, and glanced with an anxious look towards the room where 
my grandmother was. I was confirmed by the old pastor of the 
district; for I had learnt a good deal by heart from Use, and one day, 
leaving Heinz to keep watch at the Dierkhof, we actually stole away, 
and I knelt in the little village church and made my confession of 
faith, without my grandmother's dreaming what we were about. 

Thus I had grown up untrained and merry-hearted, like the 
willows by the stream^ and, as I stood beneath the fir, barefooted, in 
my short, coarse skirt, with the evening breeze toying with my flutter- 
ing hair, I laughed, — laughed aloud at the young gentleman who 
picked out the softest turf for his delicate feet, and covered his white 
hands with gloves, — that was my revenge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In the farms of Lower Saxony, the room between the barn and the 
dwell! ng-house> where the kitchen-fire always is, is called the " Fleet." 
At the Dierkhof, this room was> after the fashion of ancient times, 
elevated a few inches above the clay* stamped floor of the barn, but 
was not separated from it in any other way, not even by a low board 
partition. Standing at the hearth, one could overlook the whole 
threshing-floor to the large entrance door, and the cattle-sheds beside 
it. Two windows and two doors opened from the dwelling-house 
upon the Fleet, which was neatly paved with little flat stones, and 
was provided, as has been mentioned before, with doors at each end 
leading into the open air. Here, in summer-time, the table stood not 
far from the hearth, and the Fleet was to me the cosiest place in the 
whole house. 

As I entered this room with Use, after my long evening expedition, 
the lamp was already lighted upon the table, looking like a mere spark 
in the spacious, smoky apartment. Through the open door the grey 
twilight, from without fell upon the front cattle-stalls 5 they were 
empty, — for at the Dierkhof we only kept what live stock was 
necessary for our own use. But near to the Fleet, with her head 
towards the barn, lay Molly, chewing the cud. She held her horns 
towards me, evidently not considering the fluttering garland a desirable 
adornment for the night. 

Use glanced at the " gorgeously decked " animal, turned away her 
head, and gave me a light blow on the shoulder — she would not for 
the world have me suppose that she could smile at my ^' silly uon- 
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sense. 

They had eaten supper without me. I could tell where Heinz had 
sat by the immense pile of potato-skins. Use, for this once without a 
word of reproof, took the cold potatoes from my plate, and in their place 
put a couple of hot, soft-boiled eggs. 1 heard Heinz at work in the 
courtyard, and Use went bustling about, — she had " her hands full." 
The moment was not favourable 5 nevertheless, I asked the question 
that had been hovering upon my lips : 

** Use, what is the name of the house in which my father lives 
now ?" 

She was just passing me to go into the courtyard. 

" Do you want to write to him ? ** she asked standing still in her 
surprise. 

I laughed aloud. " 1 ? write a letter ? Oh, Use, how ridiculous 
that sounds ! No, no, I only want to know the name of the people 
with whom my father lives." 

" Must I tell you now ?*' 

I did not venture to say " yes," but, perhaps Use read in my face 
my burning impatience. She went, without a word, into the dwelling- 
room, and brought me a little box. 

"There, look for the address yourself; I cannot remember it. 
But don't loose anything, and don*t rummage too much." 

Then she went out. How neat and orderly was the arrangement 
in the little box of the few written sheets that connected the Dierkhof 
with the outer world ! Here was the meagre little packet of my 
father's letters. They were all addressed to Use, and consisted of only 
a few courteous lines, a greeting to my grandmother and myself, and 
a decided negative returned to Use's repeated requests that he would 
take me from the Dierkhof and send me to school. All written 
communications that came to the Dierkhof passed through Use's hand, 
and were replied to by her, through much tribulation and many a 
groan, in stiff characters and with laconic brevity. I took no heed of 
them, for I detested writing and the sight of a pen as mudi as I 
delighted in reading, hungrily devouring repeatedly everything in the 
way of a book that Fraulein Streit had left for me. 

Beneath the packet of my father's letters lay an envelope which 
I knew had been received only a short time before. It was addressed 
in a flowing, graceful hand to " Fran Rathin von Sassen, Hanover." 
A clumsier hand had added the name of the village lying nearest the 
Dierkhof. This was for my grandmother, — the only letter that I 



could remember ever to have reached us thus addressed. When 
Heinz had handed it to Use a few ueeks before, I had glanoed 
curiously at the address and turned away with indifference,— ^e 
world beyond the moor had possessed not the slightest interest for 
me. To-day all this was different. The broken seal tempted me to 
look at the contents, but I did not dare to open it without Use's 
permission, so I laid it aside on the comer of the table. 

My fathei's address was easily found. As I opened his last 
letter I saw it plainly written beneath his autograph, '^ Claudius md 
Co., No. 64 K— ." It was like an electric shock« I felt my face 
blush crimson as I recognized the name heard repeatedly that 
afternoon from the Professor. How easily I read on the instant my 
father's cramped and crooked handwriting! The name actually 
sprang into sight. I knew the contents of the letter 3 Use had told 
me of them, and yet I began to pore over the lines. Ah, there was 
the same blank indifference that characterized all his letters ! He 
never asked, " How is my child ? Is she well ? and does she think 
of me ? " At that moment I felt for the first time, although dimly, 
that my father was terribly unjust to me. 

The unimportant note closed with this sentence, "The letter 
from Naples is not to be answered. Of course it must never meet my 
mother's eye." Evidently the letter alluded to was the one lying on 
the comer of the table. It was post-marked Naples, and was now 
doubly interesting to me. 

I folded the thin sheets together again, disappointed and depressed. 
Not a word of my father's place of residence, or of his relations to 
these people called Claudius ! I sprang up and threw the note into the 
box. What had I to do with these strange people ? I was bother- 
ing my brain about men and things that were no affair — no possible 
affair — of mine, and the night was falling outside, and Heinz was 
still bustling and making a noise in the courtyard. Usually when he 
worked late on a holiday, I rapped his fingers, hung on his arm, and 
dragged him into the Fleet towards the huge, uncushioned woodea 
chair, — his accustomed seat 5 then I handed him a light for his pipe, 
and on the instant wreaths of smoke would obscure his stolid, 
smiling face. Use brought her sewing, and I read, with undiminished 
enthusiasm, the stories and legends that I already knew by heart. If 
it was cool or raining outside, the fire was made up afresh, and Use 
brewed a cup of tea. How cheery it was then in the Fleet, beneath 
its sheltering roof upon which the plashing rain poured ceaselessly !— 
there was a warm glow upon the hearth, stillness reigned in the 
spacious depths of the dark barn, through which the smoke from 
Heinz's pipe floated ! now and then the chain on Molly's neck 
rattled gently 3 upon one of the lofty beams a fowl would stir in its 
sleep, or Spitz would stretch himself with a comfortable sigh before 
the fire. Everything that I loved was contained within those four 
stout walls. 

Then all was quiet within me. I had no wishes, no desires. My 
heart was full of tenderness for the two human beings between 
whom I was sitting. Now strange faces suddenly thrust themselves 
in from without, and I blushed to remember what their influence had 
made me that very day. There was no denying it. Instead of 
clinging to the old friend whom the fine young gentleman had 
regarded so contemptuously, I had, like a coward, been ashamed of 
him, — had grown furiously angry and stamped my foot at the man 
whose patience with me had been exhaustless. I had called him 
silly^ because he in his simplicity had done his best to reply as he 
thought would please me. And why had I done this ? Because I 
had conceived the magnificent idea of boasting of my distinguished 
father, — a father for whom I had no existence, while I had grown op 
in Heinz's arms ! 

I would apologize — apologize humbly — upon the spot. And, as 
if to help my resolution^ the door opened at this moment, and Heinz, 
followed by Spitz, entered the Fleet. • 

I flew to him and laid my hands on his broad breast. I could 
only fairly reach so high. 

" Now, Heinz, confess ; you are terribly angry with me ? " 
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" Body o* me, I ought to know why, little Princess ! " he muttered 
through his teeth, that were holding the eternal pipe, and standing 
stiff and clumsy before me. 

"You must know, Heinz," I said. " Come, scold me well 5 I 
was as bad as bad could be. You would not have thought it of me, 
would you ? — that I could stamp my foot " 

*' Oh, that was only in joke." 

"In joke? Don't think it. It was earnest, — good-for-nothing 
earnest. Do n ot be so kind to me, Heinz. I do not deserve it. I 
ought to be punished* I am childish and ill-tempered, and a wretched, 
thankless thing I " 

*' Come, come, and what else beside ? " 

."A coward, Heinz! Yes, that was what made me so worthless. 
There I stood at the mound a« if dropped from the skies, and every 
one would surely haye turned and looked at me if you had 
said " 

" But I didn't say. Aha, not a word ! " — he tapped his forehead 
with his forefinger, — ** I can be cunning enough, — not a word could 
they get out of me ! '* He thrust his hand clumsily into his breast 
pocket. '* And that great load of money that tumbled down upon 
the ground, — they neirer picked it up again, — not they ! I had to 
pick it up, and here it is, little Princess ! " 

He counted oat the bright thalers in a long row upon his hand. 
His small eyes sparkled, and regarded them with a tender ogle. 

Five pieces of silver, — one for each pearl. That was what had been 
intended. The old gentleman's, •* Here, my child," had sounded 
as if it were a matter of course that I should want the shining 
things, and I had meant the pearls as a gift. This vexed me now 
beyond measure. 

" I don't want them, Heinz ! " I said, crossly, and pushed away 
his hand. 

Again the money fell on the ground. What a terrible noise the 
heavy pieces of metal made as they rang upon the stone pavement ! 
I had never heard that noi«e before, nor had the Dierkhof, for many, 
many years. 

' Involuntarily I started and looked around with a timid glance to 
the windows of the dwelliag-rooms. Behind the dim panes of one 
of these windows there hung a piece of thick, gay-coloured carpet- 
ing, which, in my memory, had never been withdrawn ; now it was 
dragged aside, and my grandmodier's eyes gkred out upon us. 

It was a moment to inspire terror into the boldest heart. I stooped, 
trembling to collect the money 5 but the door next the window was 
flung open — a hurricane seemed to be upon us. I was seized by the 
shoulder and pushed out into the bam. 

" Do not touch it ! '* was yelled into my ears. How terribly the 
long, silent voice vibrated ! I opened wide my eyes in alarm. 

There stood the stalwart woman shaking her fist angrily at Heinz. 
"And you — " came menacingly from her lips. 

" Now, now, pray, madame ! " he stuttered, in entreating tones, 
''I'll carry it all out this instant — all the trash, this instant, and throw 
it into the brook ! " He shook like^an aspen-leaf; for the first time 
in my life I saw his ruddy colour pale to the very lips. 

She turned her back upon him angrily. Her long, grey braids 
lashed her hips, and my pulse stood still as I awaited another onslaught 
upon myself. Suddenly her foot touched one of the pieces of money j 
she started as if she had stepped upon a snake. And*then «isued a 
scene that I can never, never forget. With a giggle, she tossed the 
piece away with her foot — it flew through the air and fell disking 
upon the stones; so with a second, and a third ; she strode after them 
hither and thither through the Fleet. I was reminded of the cat's 
cruel play with the mouse. And what a ghastly play of feature 
passed over her crimson face ! She spurned the money from her with 
rage and aversion, and yet, as it fell whirling upon the stones, she 
listened in unmistakable delight — her head bent forward, with a 
kind of eager greed in her eyes — to the last echo of the clink it made 
upon the pavement. 

I never' stirred, and scarcely dared to breathe ; Spitz, usually so 



bold, crept away from the hearth with his^ tail between his legs, and 
pressed up close to Heinz, who remained motionless, as if nailed to 
the spot where he stood, only now and then glancing terrified towards 
me. Oh, where was Use ? She was the only one who had any 
power over my grandmother. Did she not hear the noise — the dreary 
sound that echoed back from the rafters of the old Dierkhof ? 

The clatter and clink of the money continued. The old Frau 
seemed to have forgotten that two human beings were standing like 
pillars of stone near her. She ran to and fro in a frenzy, gesticulating 
and whispering, in pursuit of an invisible something. All at once a 
shudder ran through her. As she passed the table she stood perfectly 
still, and remained so for several minutes, staring down at the comer 
of it. There lay the ill-omened letter which, by my father's express 
command, was never to meet her eyes. 

*' Frau Rathin von Sassen ! " she at last said, breaking the deathly 
silence, and, sighing profoundly, she passed her hand across her brow. 
" Frau RiUhin von Sassen ! That was I— I ! ** 

I debated with myself whether I should not spring forward and 
wrest from her the letter upon which she laid her hand — but what 
could such a tiny, frail creature as I avail in a contest with that 
woman ? She would have brushed me aside, and maintained posses- 
sion of the mysterious paper. I made eloquent signs to Heinz— he 
looked stupidly at roe, and what I dreaded occurred — my grandmother 
took the letter out of the envelope. 

" Let us see," she said, slowly unfolding it. 

She did not read it j her eye caught the signature— what could the 
name have been to produce such an effect ? With a frantic cry of 
rage the old woman crushed the letter in her hand. '* Your Chris- 
tine ! " she shrieked, with a wild laugh, as she hurled the formless 
thing far into the bam, and ran with gestures of horror back into her 
room ', the door slammed to, and we heard the bolt shoot clanging 
home. 

Use, comiog in with a basket of peat from the yard, stood amazed 
upon the threshold. 

" Was not that your grandmother ? " she asked, half frightened, 
half incrednious. The door that had just been closed was never used. 
Lock and bolt ware b .U rusty from disuse. 

My teeth chat^* i .d as in » fever fit j but the spell was broken, 
and in a breathless whisper i Uald her what had occurred. I saw how 
she started and turned pale^ but Use was always Use, — she said not 
one word, but placed her badcet on the hearth and began to take out 
the sods of peat and pile them up symmetrically ; only when Heioz 
approached she raised her head ; his wholesome terror of her sharp 
eyes was but too well founded, — they were riveted with an annihiUiting 
look upon his frightened face. 

" You're a fine fellow, Heinz !" aaid sh*. '* For years I have taken 
care never to let a single groschen ippear at the Dierkhof, and now, 
wiseacre that you are, you serve me a pretty trick, and throw a 
handful of silver thalers upon the stones. Yes, yes, — forty years on 
your ^loulders, and no brains in your skull ?" 

The tears cam* into my eyes. In spite of all I had said, and 
my faithfully taking all the blame upon mysdf, Heinz was scolded, 
and he bore it so patiently, with never a word of self-justification. I 
threw my arms around him, and pressed my faoe against the sleeve 
of his ^iiBk>by coat. 

" Oh, yes, console your dear Heinz ! Stick to bim like a Iwirr,** 
said Jlae j but all sharpness had vanished from look and tone. 

She took the lamp from the table and went iiUo the barn, to look 
for the crumpled paper that my grandmother had tiirown there, but 
in vain. Search as she could, it was not to be found. 

Until to-day I had seldom heard any sounds of life from my 
grandmother's room ; indeed, I had never listened for any such, — 
instinctively I avoided its vicinity. Now there issued thence, through 
the carpet-hung window, harsh, passionate mutterings, interrapted by 
long-drawn sobbing sighs. 

*' She is praying,*' Heinz whispered to me. 

But that prayer was not offered kneeling. She was walking to 
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and fro with such heavy strides that the carpet behind the glass panes 
was stirred, and the floor of the Fleet trembled beneath our feet. 
Bring lights !** she suddenly screamed. 

Lights ?** Use repeated. " I have already carried the lamps in." 
She ran towards the narrow passage where was the principal 
door to my grandmother*! apartment, and which, bounding along the 
east side of the dwelling-rooms, opened into the garden. 

She soon reappeared, apparently greatly relieved, and immediately 
afterwards we heard the creaking of the pump-handle and the rush of 
the water into the trough. 

"All is dark before her eyes," Use replied, in answer to my 
inquiries. *' We shall have another fine night of it !" she murmured, 
with a look of anxiety, as she ckared away the dishes from the table 
and carried the box of papew back into the sitting-room. 

Then she often passed distressing nights with my grandmother ! 
It was uncomfortable news for me 5 in my happy, healthy sleep, I had 
never suspected that anything unusual went on in the house in 
the night. Now I remembered that lUe had often seemed depressed 
and exhausted in the morning, but she had laid the blame upon the 
headaches from which she frequently suffered. 

I folded my arms upon the uble and laid my head upon them. 
My heart was filled with a dark preaage, as if the coming night were 
to bring misfortune upon Its wings to the Dierkhof. I listened 
mechanically to Heinz's steps as he made his rounds through the 
house 5 he prudently avoided the courtyard, for, although the pump- 
handle was quiet for the moment, my grandmother was still there. 
Where the low hedge of the yard made a sharp angle upon the moor 
she would sometimes stand for bours^ gazing out into the illimitable 
distance. 

** Go to bed, child, you are tired,*^ aaid Use, passing her hand 
lightly over my head. 

Hitherto, in my 9^^ happy uocoosciousness, I had been the 
idlest and most egotistical of craitorea. I felt it deeply at this 
moment. 

" No, I am not going to sleep," I said, trying to make my voice 
sound decided. " lUe, I am seventeen years old to-day, and tall and 
strong enough. I am not going to be sent to bed while you have such 
trouble with my grandmother." 

I had arisen and was standing at her side. 

" It needed but this — that you should insist upon being in my 
way ! " she rejoined, dryly, looking down at me, " Hm— yes, now I 
know how a * UU, strong,* young lady looks. Her head reaches just 
above the aupper-table, and she cheeps about the world like a newly- 
hatched cfaicken.** 

" Use, am I, then, such a poor, miserable creature ? " I interrupted 
her with irritation, but with self-abaaement, — she never exaggerated. 

'* Besides, I do not know what you mean," she continued, with- 
out heeding the interruption. *' K.idicalous. Your grandmother is 
standing quietly in the yard, and will be as sound asleep as the rest of 
us in an hour. But I can tell you that it always excites her to see the 
light burning too long in the Fleet.'* 

WiUiout anotiier word she took the lamp from the table, — there 
was an end to my heroic determination. I ^ould have liked to have 
seen any one dare to resist or reply to Ilae's words when uttered with 
that emphatic movement of her head. 

I bade good-night to Heinz, who was just closing the house-door, 
and fdlovred her dutifully bto the comer-room where we both slept. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was close and warm there. Use had closed the wooden shutters of 
the two windows j and if there had been any curtains to them they 
would certainly have been drawn close also. 

" There, scatterbrain, are your new shoes,** she said, pointing 
beneath the chair by the side of my bed. " If it had not been for 
Heinz they would have been still out on the moor, and probably 
washed into the stream by the storm to-night." 



I felt my cheeks burn at sight of my two ugly nail-shod com- 
panions in misery. Just then the light of the lamp fell full upon the 
old smoky engraving of Charles the Great. The eyes of the picture 
were riveted upon me. I turned my back to it and stealthily pushed 
the shoes with my foot farther underneath the chair ; I never wanted 
to see them ^again ; I never wanted to be reminded of the stranger 
whose appearance had heralded a train of unhappy occurrences, and 
new and painful emotions, in my peaceful, solitary life. 

Use did not leave the room until I was in bed. But even youth 
cannot conjure sleep when the heart is throbbing with anxious 
forebodings. I slipped on my clothes again, opened the shutter of 
the western window that looked out upon the courtyard, and seated 
myself close beside it upon the foot of my bed. The black dark- 
ness of the room grew lighter and I became quieter, — all actual 
terror of the darkness vanished. 

I noiselessly raised the sash. A dwarf southernwood tree that, 
sheltered by the wall against which it grew, was yearly laden, to the 
delight of the birds, with store of crimson berries, extended its 
boughs across the panes ; and behind its leafy screen I sat securely 
hidden, and could look beyond the garden and meadow into the 
distance. Use had alluded to a coming storm, but the starry canopy 
above the moor could not be more entirely clear from clouds than at 
present. The balmy, delicious night air breathed almost impercep- 
tibly past me. Not a leaf was stirred, as it whispered out into tbe 
absolute silence that reigned upon the waste, which, nevertheless, 
was full of life for me. True, it was no longer traversed by the 
ghostly train of giant horsemen, the attendants of the hoary monarch 
of the Hunsj that crimson and golden dream had been destroyed 
to-day by the merciless pickaxe ; but I knew that life was pulsing 
in every tiny stalk of heather, forming to exquisite perfection millions 
and millions of fairy blossoms, that would shortly burst forth and cast 
a royal purple robe upon the moorland. And that very day I had 
peeped into the magpie's nest in the topmost boughs of the oak and 
counted four eggs. Life was busy there, too, day and night, — 
restlessly active until each little beak should chip open the shell, and 
twe new eyes look out upon the world. I knew, too, that on the 
edge of the foreat the deer were roaming with dainty tread to snuf 
the moorland air that, blowing across the Dierkhof, carried with it 
the odours of garden and meadow. 

Gradually my nerves were composed. Involuntarily my thoughts 
fell back into their old channels, and I pondered the quiet interests 
that had hitherto been all^ufScient to content my mind. 

All was still in the house, — so still that I could have heard the 
faintest rattle of Molly's chain. Use had spoken truly, and now she 
might enter the room with her light at any moment. Ah, how that 
thought brought me to my feet! I should certainly have been 
plunged deep in the lofty feather-bed in the course of two moments, 
if the sudden banging of a distant door had not shaken every post 
and beam of the Dierkhof. 

I was just about to close the window when I heard a loud breath- 
ing just outside, and my grandmother's massiye grey head passed 
swiftly by, in alarming proximity to where I was sitting. 

*• It burns, — there ! there ! " she gasped, aa she passed, clasping 
her forehead in both hands. 

I did not dare to lean out and look after her 5 but I heard her 
pause, and her outstretched arms came within the range of my vision. 

'*For my anger kindled the fixe there T* she said aloud, with 
solemn pathos, ** and it will bum down to the nethermost hell, iod 
devour the land and its increase, and kindly die foimdatioiia of the 
hills ! " 

She slowly passed beneath the oaks to the corner of the court- 
yard. She was not very far from me, and it was light enough for 
me to see her distinctly. The sky with its sparkling stars made a 
striking background for the powerful outline of her figure. She had 
taken off her upper garment 5 .her wide linen sleeves hung gleaming 
white from her shoulders, and her half-unbraided hair was streaming 
down her back. 
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SOMEONE'S ANCESTORS. 

CHAPTER YL—i^Continued). 

GEORGE nodded. 
'* Is he ill ? Tell me, I will not faint or scream. Only speak, 
do speak, George. Oh ! it cannot be Sir Chaiies ! " she cried, as 
George made no reply 

" I know nothing of the movements of Sir 'Charles Godwin," he 
answered, stiifly. '* Only I fear poor Owen Errol is in sore danger 
of bis life." 

Celia breathed more freely, and instantly blamed herself for the 
mere thought of its being only Squire Errol. 

" Hath he then the fever ? " asked Lady Tower. ** It were 
madness to come here, if he is ill ! ** 

" No, you need not fear infection. He has met with an accident. 
He was riding home, alone, from Craymore, two nights past, and I 
fear he had drunk too freely with the farmers after the market, for 
he madly tried to gallop across the Munsted Heath, in the dusk. 
He lost the road, jumped his horse over a furze hedge, and fell down 
— into the old quarry." 

*' Good God ! " cried Sir Hugh, starting from his seat, '*he must 
hare died then." 

" Not then, for his moans were heard by some passing packmen, 
and they carried him to Craymore. I went to see him in the early 
morning, it was terrible. 1 could scarce bear the sight. But I was 
with him to the last." 

" Not dead ! he cannot be dead! " cried Celia, recalling the strong 
figure and powerful frame of her unloved lover, and regretting 
bitterly she had not tried before it was too late to admire his few good 
qualities. 

" Come, Celia," said Phyllis, *' let us go away, and George can be 
alone with his father." 

Celia too much shocked and amazed to weep, suffered herself to 
be led to the parlour. 

It was with a feeling of intense relief that Celia now found her- 
self set free from her betrothal. She had never overcome her dislike 
to Squire Errol, though now he was dead, she wished she had not so 
plainly showed it, and had been less cold towards him, though, as 
she said to Phyllis — 

"You would not have me mourn, as if I had loved him." 

*' No, Celia, for you are not capable of so much acting. And 
now poor Owen Errol is gone, you need not so carefully shun Sir 
Charles. Tell me, now, are you not truly glad you may sayjou love 
him?** 

" Phyllis ! I think you are without any feeling of wickedness; but 
it woald be as much of a sin to think of him now, as when he was 
free and I not." 

" Eh ? " said Phyllis lifting her eyebrows. '* My future husband 
may not say he loves you, but he does for all that.** 

Celiacs cheeks grew crimson, as she bade Phyllis not speak so 
lightly, for had Sir Charles truly loved her, he had not forgotten her 
so soon. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Geo RGB, meanwhile, remained in London, as the whole family 
intended to leave for the country in a few weeks, and they needed his 
escort. 

He and Phyllis carefully avoided any mention of her marriage, 
and Celia with a sad heart, helped her cousin in the preparations for 
the now near wedding. But still feeling it wrong to think of Sir 
Charles, she never spoke of, or to him more than she could help, and 
he equally unhappy, bewailed his unlucky chance which had led him 
to lose her again a second time. If he had only been free now, 
Celia might have been his, but regrets were vain. 

Phyllis, alone of the four felt desperate at the unlucky circum- 



stances, which had placed them all in wrong positions, and determined 
to try to set all right So she watched her opportunity ; and one 
afternoon when her uncle, aunt and Celia, had gone to the puppet 
show, she pleaded a headache and stayed at home, to try and obtain a 
few words with George. He soon entered the parlour, and finding 
Phyllis alone, was about to retreat, but she, running up to him, took 
his hand, and begged him to stay a moment. He allowed her to lead 
him to the settee and seat herself beside him. Never, he thought, 
had she looked so sweet, a shy look, very different to her usual fear- 
less expression, softened her dark eyes, and she sat with her hands, 
off which she had stripped all the cosily rings, lying on her knee. 
George saw with surprise, her dress was of simple dimity instead of 
rich brocade, and no lace or furbelows adorned the white muslin 
tippet, which took the place of the silk one she usually wore. Her 
beautiful thick hair was tied simply back by a bright ribbon, which 
was the only ornament she had on. And no patches or powder 
showed her clear complexion and white neck. After a fewpioments 
of silence she spoke. " Cousin, I will tell you a tale I heard the 
other day. 'There was once a young girl, sweet and modest, and she 
loved a good, brave man. He too, loved her, but before he could 
seek her for his wife, there came another lover for this gentle maid. 
He was a fierce bold man, and by cunning obtained from the maid's 
parents, the promise that she should wed him. The poor girl, dared 
not disobey her parents, and never showed to any but her cousin, her 
sorrow and dismay. 

" ' Now this cousin was a vain, wicked girl ; some thought her 
beautiful, but they could not see her bad heart. She cared for nought 
but dress and wealth ; and to obtain her desire, she sold herself to a 
man who could give her both. This man was no other than the 
gentle maid's true lover. Why he did so, I cannot tell, I only know 
he did. 

" ' Now this vain, bad girl had only one good thing in her heart : 
she loved the gentle, good cousin, and wished to make her happy. 
For a long time she struggled, for it was hard to renounce all thoughts 
of wealth. And she ever had a great, sad longing in heart, to be 
truly happy, but how could she ever be happy more, while her sweet 
cousin was sad and lonely. Long ago the bad maid might have 
been truly glad, for she knew that many years ago, the good maid's 
brother had loved her a little, but how could he now, she was become 
so wicked.' Let go my hand, George. ^ And now, when she saw that 
the pleasures of wealth were sorrows, and that even the man she 
had chosen was weary of her, for she loved another, she grew 
more and more sad, and wept,' and I am very miserable, George, 
and—" 

Phyllis stopped, her eyes were full of tears,]but she was no longer 
sad, for Greorge had guessed the riddle, and now the bad girl was 
happy. 

"But, George," said Phyllis, *' I am betrothed to Sir Charles ! you 
cannot marry me, or he Celia.'* 

*' Yes, I know all that j but if you will only consent to my plan, 
all will be right." 

" I fear I must then, or Celia will waste away. But you will 
never see your penniless wife in silks, or jewels, or even ribbands.** 

" She shall at least wear holly at Christmas-tide. I have the bit 
you wore last year, yet." 

"Hush! here comes my uncle, and he must not know yet, I 
imagine." 

'* No. Not till to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! ** cried Phyllis. 

*'What? is to-morrow too soon to make the bad girl at last 
happy ? *' returned George. And Phyllis made her escape from the 
room, as Sir Hugh entered. 

The next morning Celia was at her toilet, when a tap at her door 
made her exclaim, *' Come in." 

And to her amazement, Phyllis and Greorge, both in full walking 
dress, entered the room. George shut the door carefully behind 
him, and Phyllis running up to Celia seized both her hands and 
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cried, ''You must be our peacemaker, and explain all to my 
uncle." 

*' Father," corrected George. 

" Father 1 what do you mean, Phyllis,^ cried Celia. 
"Why," replied Phyllis, demurely, and taking George by the 
hand, '* we are but now returned from being married." 

" You ! George ! Phyllis, what wilLSir Hugh say ? " 

'* My Lord Pelham will make all that right," replied (reorge. 

"But tell me first why you are married," asked Celia. 

"Because," answered George, laughing, " because we loved each 
other, to be sure.'* 

" Yes, but I mean, how did you come to know it, and why did 
you not let me know, instead of stealing out of the house to be 
married before ten o'clock ! " 

'* Well, we only settled it all last night, while you left poor Phyllis 
ill with headache. And this morning early we went to my Lord 
Pelham and asked his advice. 'Twas he who hurried us off to 
church, and compelled the parson to marry us. And see here," and 
George displayed a well-filled purse, "he said that godfathers 
always gave wedding gifts. Moreover, Celia, he called his lawyer, 
and made him draw up a will, leaving me heir to all the Pelham 
estates. He said that it would be a sop to appease Cerberus, meaning 
my father." 

'*He took us to my Lady Pelham, and she said that never had girl 
so manly a husband." 

'* Or man, so lovely a wife," added George ; " but come, Phyllis, 
we must not lose the coach, for we go to Tower Court ; tell my 
father, Celia." 

And with embraces and promises of explanation to her father, 
Celia saw them leave the room. 

" Oh stop ! " she cried, running after them 3 " what is to be done 
about Sir Charles ? " 

'* Why, we leave him for you," replied Phyllis, laughing 3 and 
Celia retreated to her own room. 

Great was the wrath of Sir Hugh when he heard of his son's 
marriage. 

" Not a shilling will I leave him ! " he cried to Lord Pelham, who 
bad come to congratulate. 

" He won't want your shillings while I am alive, and when I die 
he will have my money," replied he. 

"More fool you, my lord. All the world will say I bid him 
marry his cousin for her fortune. And I her guardian ! " 

" You forget she hath forfeited all her wealth by this act," said 
his friend. 

" True ; but what am I to say to Sir Charles Godwin, when he 
finds his promised wife married to my son ? " 

" Bid him marry your daughter ! " replied Lord Pelham, who had 
heard from Phyllis the whole story. 

"What ! offer Celia in place of an heiress ! He would not thank me." 

"Try him. And, mark me well, he will joyfully accept the ex- 
change, or he is not the man I take him for." 

" And Celia too. I will not again force her into a match, poor 
child ! the last venture cost her dear." 

The 



" Who asked you to force her ? . Let him ask for himself, and she 
can refuse if she be so minded. To think that I, without a child of 
my own, should go matching other people's. Well, well, I could not 
bear to see my godson a target, or .my pretty Celia a Niobe.*' 

Sir Hugh stared, but, knowing his friend often spoke his thoughts, 
made no reply. 

That evening Sir Charles Godwin came as usual to visit the 
family, and, with a distressed and perplexed air, Sir Hugh drew him 
into the parlour, expecting to receive the reproaches of a despairing 
lover. But apparently he did v^i do so, for, on his entering the room 
where his wife, Lord Pelham, and Celia were sitting, his face wore an 
expression of relief, and he smiled significantly on his friend, who, with 
a knowing look, bid Celia run to the parlour and fetch his snuff-box. 

She went downstairs and entered the room before she was aware 
of the presence of Sir Charles 5 she curtsied, and he, with a bow, 
begged her to remain one moment. 

" Mistress Celia, I have Sir Hugh's permission to offer you my 
heart and my hand, which have long been yours. I trust you are not 
wholly indifferent to me ? " he asked,- as Celia made no reply. 

" No, oh, no ! Sir Charles. I only wondered how you could care 
for one who never deserved your respect." 

" Permit me to answer that by becoming your husband. And 
this time I trust you do not feel compelled to accept an offer." 

" How do you then know I was forced last time ? I never told 
any of the cause." 

" No, but Squire Errol boasted to me of his power over your 
father, and his intention of wedding you, long before he asked Sir 
Hugh's consent. I would not believe it possible, one so gentle as you 
could wed such a man, till I heard it fr©m your own lips. And, 
had you been free even then, I was bound by a promise to the same 
man to wed an heiress, or lose all I possessed and reduce my mother 
to beggary." 

" Ah ! I was right. I ever told Phyllis you had some good cause 
for shunning Tower Court. But do not let us think of that sad time 
now brighter days are ours." 

The Towers soon left London for home, and at the close of the 
year Celia was married to Sir Charles, amid the rejoicings of the whole 
village. 

But before then, he went to Owen ErroPs mother, and told her 
the whole story. She, with many tears and sorrow at the selfish 
cruelty of her unhappy son, restored to their rightful owner the lands 
of Godwin Manor. 

George and Phyllis lived in one of the old manor houses on Lord 
Pelham's estate, and he never wearied of telling how he had obtamed 
for his successor such a sweet and lovely wife. And even Sir Hugh, 
when he found that the world admired Phyllis' sacrifice of her fortune 
(especially the relations to whom it passed), declared he had always 
desired that she should become his daughter. 

Time passed then as now, and a hundred years after the events 
related in this tale had faded away from all minds, just as our joys 
and sorrows, trials and rewards, will be as though they had never 
lived, one hundred years hence. 

End. 



TO Q&UmhM. 



O HE ART whose hopes are changed to 
O face whose smiles are changed to 
O hands that only played with flowers. 
Now toiling in the weary hours 

Of woe ! 

O feet that trod in sunlit ways. 
Now wandering in the mist and maze j 
O voice that sang of love and light. 
Now moaning in the weary night 

Of pain ! 



fears ; 
tear*- : 



O heart, thy hopes were bright and dear. 
But better is this shade of fear. 
For hopes and smiles could never teach 
The glorious truths which thou must reach. 

And know. 

The bitter tears that thou hast shed, 
The weary paths that thou must tread. 
Are only links in that great chain 
Which draws to thee, in grief and pain, 

Life's gain. Nora O'lVfiaL. 
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Blythe Herndon, 



Chapter XII. — Ah Dio ! Morir si Giovane I 

"IXZHEN Blythe Herndon came home from the moonlight 
picnic, with her foot bandaged in half a dozen handkerchiefs 
and a green veil, and the doctor had declared that she must stay 
in the house for a month, the grandmother secretly rejoiced. 
Since Mrs. Oglethorpe*s dinner-party, the bitter old lady had 
known no moment of peace or rest. She had said nothing ; 
and, to do her family justice, none of them realized how she 
sufTered. She moved among them paler and more spirit-like 
each day ; at a sudden word pressing her hand to the locket on 
her bosom, as if it were her heart in pain; and all the while her 
hurt, hostile soul was throbbing with one desire — to save Blythe. 
She had never before concerned herself about the child's future. 
Blythe might have married the poorest or idlest young fellow in 
Yariba — she would scarcely have come out from her abstracted 
mood to know what was going on ; but the fear of a lover's 
living between one of her name and blood and an abhorred 
enemy, stung her to life. The accident to Blythe she hailed as 
fortunate, as it must keep her aloof for a time from the gay 
doings of the summer, and would lessen her chance of meeting 
a possible lover. But the grandniother had counted without — 
Roger Ellis. Scarcely a day passed that he was not at Mr. 
Herndon's. He was not a society man, and perhaps but for 
the accident that kept Blythe a prisoner, she would never have 
been more to him than a bright vision of the summer; but in 
her isolation she almost seemed dependent on him, and this was 
a thought too enticing for him to resist. So the days passed, 
and these two natures drew near together, each finding in the 
other a strange charm. 

Blythe was the purest woman Ellis had ever met ; Ellis the 
cleverest man Blythe had ever known. To her he was a stimu- 
lant; to him she was a rest. He lent her books and read her 
the poems that he loved best ; he delighted her with stories of 
distinguished men and women he had known, who had seemed 
to Blythe as remote from every-day-life as the vast shades of a 
Dante's dream ; he opened to her a new world in literature and 
the arts ; he told her of his own life and its loneliness ; finally, 
he talked to her of herself, with such luminous appreciation of 
the fine elements in her character that Blythe must have liked 
him from mere gratitude. He drew her on skilfully to tell him 
of the little events of her simple life. She told him of her 
childhood and its wild pranks, varied by occasional efforts to be 
good, one of them lasting a whole day, and resulting so success- 
fully that her papa bought her a gold ring as its souvenir; of 
one mad freak when, in a passion of rebellion against an unjust 
punishment, she packed up her best Swiss dress and some bread 
and ham in a satchel and ran away to seek her fortune, only to 
be brought back and punished, alas I instead of being petted into 
reason ; of her beautiful pony. Jet, that her papa gave her when 
she was eight years old, and of the many times she had tumbled 
off his back without telling, for fear of being forbidden to ride. 
Then she told him of her romantic and dreamy girlhood; of the 
secret passion she had cherished for a knightly being whom she 
had seen riding at a tournament under the name of Glendower; 
of her confirmation when she was thirteen, with ten other girls, 
all dressed in white, with white veils — only she had on brown 
gloves, and was mortified because the others were bare-handed, 
and she pulled them off during the ceremony, and her mother 



scolded her afterward for doing so ; of one cruel experience 
during the war, when a French boy, named Paul Lemoiner, a 
ward of Mr. Shepherd's, formed a company of girls and taught 
them to drill ; but her father said it was unlady-like and wouldn't 
let her join them, though she shed rivers of tears and her 
mamma had made her an apron of stars and bars; of her young 
lady life, that had been disappointing, because she had realized 
no ideals ; of her longing for action, adventure, life. In short, 
Blythe Herndon, whom the young men of Yariba called cold 
and sarcastic, and who was apt to talk above their heads, seemed 
to Roger Ellis adorable because of her simplicity, sweetness, 
and docility ; and truly, if love may be likened to the kingdom 
of heaven, Blythe prepared herself to enter it by becoming as a 
little child. 

Roger Ellis found means, too, to make himself acceptable to 
other members of the family. There was a sunniness of nature 
about him that made most people warm and expand in his 
presence. The children clustered around him like flies about a 
honey-pot; Mr. Herndon invited him to tea, and laid down 
political laws to which Ellis listened deferentially as he watched 
the changing expression of Blythe's face; Mrs. Herndon made 
him sweet little rambling confidences, " quite as if I were her 
son," thought Ellis with a flush of joy. One, indeed, he failed 
to win ; though he lost no opportunity of a gentle or a genial 
word to the silent little lady in the long black dress, with the 
diamond flashing on her withered finger. He could see that he 
advanced not one step. She did not conspicuously absent her- 
self from the family circle when he was present; but in Roger 
Ellis's presence she turned the locket that she wore so that the 
face touched her bosom : his eyes should not profane it by a 
look. 

There came a time when a high proof of the family friendship 
was given him — he was admitted to the confidence of a familv 
sorrow. 

Calling one morning as usual, he was met at the door by a 
servant, who, instead of asking him in, handed him a note that 
he read standing there. 

'' Dear Mr. Ellis, — ^This is an anniversary day for us, 
and a very sad one. We never receive any visitors. Pardon 
me for not telling you yesterday, but I did not think of the date 
when I made an engagement to see you. Please come to- 
morrow. — Your Friend, 

" Blythe Herndon.^' 

The next day, when he called, Mrs. Herndon was in the 
room. ^' I was sorry Blythe did not see you yesterday,^' she 
said as she shook hands. " It isn't necessary that she should 
shut herself up because I do. She is too young to remember. 
I have told her to tell you about it, and you will understand 
that we did not mean to fail in either courtesy or kindness 
toward such a good friend as yourself." 

She left the room, and Blythe said : " I told mamma I knew 
that you would not take the least offence at being denied, but 
she said I had better tell you.^' 

" My dear Miss Blythe, of course I had not thought of the 
matter again, except to sympathise in your sorrow. Pray do 
not tell me what it will give you pain to speak of.'' 

" No, it will not do that exactly ; as mamma says, I am too 
young to remember. It is about my sister Nelly. I have 
spoken to you of her ?'* 

" Yes, the very first time I ever saw you, you told me that 

i8 
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you were wearing her dress, and that she died fifteen years 

" It is a dreadful tragedy/' said BIythe. '^ Nelly was very 
beautiful, very wilful, and had had her own way all her life. 
We have a picture of her that I mu^t show you some time. Her 
eyes were black, but her hair was as light as mine ; apd you 
never saw anything so pretty as her neck and arms. When 
she was sixteen years old she met a young man named Roy 
Herrick, who had just come home from college. He was 
brilliant, handsome, and rich. The Herricks were a fine family 
— none better in the State ; but there seemed to be a drop of 
bad blood in their veins. Nearly all of them met with violent 
deaths. Do you remember that beautiful old place on the edge 
of the town that I told you was now used for a jail V 

'' Yes, perfectly.'' 

'^ The Herricks lived there, and it was the finest place in the 
country. Roy's father and grandfather had been men of cultivated 
tastes, and they had filled the house with pictures, bronzes, and 
lovely articles of vertu, Roy Herrick was the last of his name 
— his father had been killed in a duel. In each generation there 
had been some tale of blood. Roy was very handsome — dark 
an(| tall, with wild melancholy eyes, and the finest shot, tie 
boldest rider, the richest planter, in the country. It was no 
wonder poor sister Nelly loved him ; and he loved her from the 
tin>e he saw her first on her way home from school. In one 
month they were engaged. Father and mother bitterly opposed 
the match, for he had the name of being a wild young man — 
and this dreadful family record ! But they were so determined. 
They pleaded, and wept, and threatened to run away, and at 
last consent was wrung from my parents. But there was not 
even a servant in the place who was not frightened at the 
thought of the iparriage. Everyone was oppressed by presenti- 
ments* I have a distinct remembrance of seeing our negroes 
running with waving firebrands to frighten away a whip-poor- 
will that had perched on a tree near sister Nelly's window. 
They said it boded death. But they were married, and the 
prayers and love of all who knew them went with them to 
their home — they were so young, so beautiful, so happy. 

" We paid them a visit, a month or two after their marriage, 
at that beautiful house, which I cannot pass now without a 
shudder. It was like fairy-land inside; and they were like two 
gleeful children. Their servants were never tired of telling my 
mother of how their young master and mistress adored each 
other. One curious thing he had done. He had taken offence 
at some people staring at them, one day, when they were 
gathering flowers, and he had a high wall built round the grounds. 
I believe sister Nelly was rather proud of this as a sign of his 
jealous love. 

" One winter day she rode in early to spend the day with us. 
About four o'clock he came after her to take her home. It had 
turned colder during the day; the wind was blowing, and my 
mother begged them to stay all night. Roy said it was not 
possible for him to do so, but that Nelly might, if she wished. 
Then we all got round her, begging her not to go. I remember 
so well how he stood by the fire, striking his boot lightly with 
his riding-whip, smiling at sister Nelly, and the answering look 
of fondness that she flashed back at him as she threw her arms 
around mamma's neck and cried, ' Do you think I would stay 
away from my husband all night ?' So they rode off laughing 
and waving farewells as long as we could see them. 

*' The next day we children were playing in mamma's room, 
having a pillow fight on her bed, when suddenly our black 



mammy rushed in shrieking out, 'Oh, Miss Lucy ! Miss Lucy ! 
Miss Nelly's dead. Dat man's done killed her and himself 
both !' 

''My mother sprang past her to the porch. There stood a 
man from the plantation, his horse reeking with foam, and he 
told us, as well as he could for his choking sobs, that when 
they went into the house that morning to make the fires, no 
answer was returned to the knocks at the bedroom door. Thev 
waited an hour, and knocked again without reply. Then they 
became frightened, broke open the door, and there were Roy 
and Nelly— rf^ad. She was in bed, looking as if she were 
asleep — with a shot through her heart. He was lying on the 
floor with a pair of pistols by his side. 

'' Oh, that fearful day ! I remember my mother walking up 
and down the hall, not uttering a sound or cry — only wringing 
her hands, and myself creeping after her, afraid to speak to the 
mother with the strange new face. I don't believe she shed a 
tear until our poor old mammy caught her in her arms and begged 
her to cry. Then she broke down." 

BIythe paused, and wiped away her own tears. 

" He must have been insane," said Ellis, in a low voice. 

" Yes, there is no other explanation. The servants said they 
had been more than usually fond and gay that evening, after 
reaching home : theyj^had heard them singing together. They 
had been married six months. She was not quite seventeen 
years old." 

" And you have always kept the anniversary of her death 
sacred and apart from other days ? " 

" Yes, and it is the saddest in the year for us aJl. Mamma 
scarcely speaks — certainly does not smile. She stays for hours 
by sister's grave. Mamma is Episcopalian, you know ; but she 
is very High Church, and I believe she prays for their souls." 

A moment's silence, and BIythe said, " It was cruel to sad- 
den you by this story. We have many bright family anniver- 
saries, and I hope you will be here to help us celebrate some of 
them. All our birthdays, of course, and mamma's and papa's 
wedding-day. Papa tried to inaugurate one anniversary of gloom 
dating from the fall of Vicksburg, but he gave up the effort 
about the third year after the war." 

" I shall forget all my old anniversaries," said Ellis, "and 
begin anew from this summer. There are so many white days 
I want to remember ! " 

" And I," said BIythe, with a smile, " shall choose for my 
one day of memory the tenth of last June." 

"The tenth of June ? That was before I knew you. May 
I ask what are your associations with that day ? " 

BIythe was in a very gentle and softened mood. 

" It is the day I first heard your voice in Mrs. Tollivers' 
parlour, and I knew we should be friends," she said, with so 
sweet a look in her blue eyes that Ellis forgot the sad story he 
had just heard in a bewildering rush of hope. 



Chapter XIII. — I Will Make much of Your Voices. 

" For goodness' sake, wife, get me a fan ! " cried Squire 

Barton, as he entered his house one day at noon. 
'' Sit down. Cousin Mark, and let me fan you." 
" Warm ! " said the squire, as he submitted to this delicate 

attention — '* it's warm enough to give a fly the blind-staggers ! 

Old Convers will have a sunstroke if he doesn't look sharp — 

walked home with his wig off." 
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''Are there msny ladies out to-day ? '' 

" Oh yes — enough to bring on a storm to-morrow. Saw 
Mrs. Herndon, Effie Oglethorpe, Betty Page — pretty much 
everybody 1 " 

" I hope you remembered to ask after Blytbe ? '^ 

" Of course I did. Vm not a brute beast/' 

" And how is she ? '^ 

''Oh, mending slowly. She has been hoping to get out 
Decoration Day, but her mother seems doubtful. Foolish affair, 
that picnic ! Some of EfBe Oglethorpe's nonsense. Such airs 
and graces as she puts on ! Buying a spotted veil this morning 
—peeping at herself in that old cracked looking-glass in Con- 
vers' shop. Reckon she wishes we decorated the soldiers* graves 
by moonlight. Moonlight picnic, indeed ! " 

" Oh, Cousin Mark, let the yoimg folks enjoy themselves ! *' 

"Young folks! Well, if £65ie Oglethorpe isn't forty-five, 
ril kis6 my elbow ! '' 

"Just my age," said Mrs. Barton ; "but Vm sure she looks 
ten years younger.'' 

"No she doesn't. If you dressed out as she does, and put 
flour on your face — " 

" Flour ! oh no, Cousin Mark." 

"It's too hot to argue," said Mr. Barton, sleepily, "hut I 
saw it on her nose. By the way, young Tolliver nearly knocked 
me down this morning." 

" Nearly knocked you down ! " 

"Well, he wanted to do it — just because I hinted to him 
mildly that Betty Page was making herself ridiculous by the 
wav she was carrying on with these Yankees." 

" I know what your hinls are," said his wife, " and J. don't 
wonder Van was offended. I don't see what Betty has done to 
call you out on the subject. She only amuses herself as any gay 
young girl would do." 

" Humph ! what should you say to our Mary standing at the 
gate and signalling to an officer riding by on horseback, or hold- 
ing a long conversation with one a hundred yards away, by 
means of a handkerchief tied to the end of a stick ? " 

" Things get exaggerated so. Cousin Mark ; and, after all, 
it was only a bit of fun." 

<(D n such fun!" said Cousin Mark, with brief* perti- 
nency. 

Van Tolliver had, indeed, been much cut up by Squire 

Barton's remarks, which, as may be supposed, were more 
forcible than delicate. Again he determined on a remonstrance 
with his capricious sweetheart — a determination that he carried 
into effect on his next visit. 

" I do not like this signalling business," he began. 

"Don't you, Van ? " said Miss Betty. "I think it is great 
fun. I can do it so well ; a great deal better than Blythe 
Herndon, for all she is the clever girl of Yariba. Captain 
Silsby says that he never saw any one learn it so quickly as I 

have done." 

" Captain Silsby — always Captain Silsby ! Whatever he 

may say, I say it is not lady-like." 
'" But I do it." 
"You are but a girl, and your judgment is often at fault — you 

know it is, Betty." 

" Yes, I think it is," said Betty, caUnly. "It was one day, 
for instance, when we were gathering chestnuts in St. Thomas 
Hall lot, and I said ' Yes ' to a young man who might have 
been your double, except that his expression was more winning 
than yours is now.^ 
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" What a day that was I " cried Van. " I shall never 
forget how lovely you looked in your white dress — " 

" All stained with coffee that Tom Tolliver spiljed on it.^ 

" And your lovely eyes — " 

" Red with crying, because I pricked my fingers with the 
chestnut-burrs." 

" Don't tell me that you regret it, Betty," he cried, heedless 
of her interruptions. 

" How can I help regretting it, when I see that you do not 
love me now as you did then." 

" Not love you ! Have I not proved my love ? Have I ever 
looked at another girl ? I wish I were an eloquent fellow, Betty, 
that I might make you realize my love better than I can do with 
my plain words. I found a little po^m in the odd corner of an 
old newspaper, the other day, that seemed to me a very pretty 
expression of love ; though I don't care much for poetry as a 
rule. But this seemed to express so exactly my feeling for you. 
It was called ' A Sigh.' Should you like to hear it ? " 

" Yes, Van, if it isn't too pathetic." 

" Listen, dear : 

*' * Never to see her nor hear her, 

To speak her name aloud never ; 
Yet hold her always the dearer, 

And love her forever. 

To see how, day by day, clearer. 
She blights both hope and endeavour— 

[" God grant you may never do that, my Betty !] 

Yet absolve her, bless her, revere her, 
And love her forever. 

To sleep and dream I am near her. 

To hate the daybeams that sever, 
To think of death as a cheerer, 

And love her forever. 

Never to sec her nor hear her, 

To speak her name aloud never ; 
Yet wilder, tenderer, dearer. 

To love her forever.* *' 

" Van, I am not worthy of that ! " cried Betty, with a 
sudden burst of candour; "indeed, I am not ! I do think the 
best thing you could do would be to give me up." 

" Give up my pretty Betty, and all the dreams and hopes 
that cluster about her I I am not quite ready for that. You 
don't know, darling, how my love for you has grown in these 
years of absence. I took a little thought of you in my heart 
when I went down to that grim old plantation four years ago, 
and there, in the long, hot days, through the lonely nights, that 
little thought has grown until it is intertwined with my very 
heart's fibres: to tear it away would be to tear myself to pieces." 

Betty replied to this very sweetly ; and, on leaving. Van was 
conscious that his visit had been an extremely satisfactory one, 
although, looking at it impartially as a "remonstrance," it did 
not appear to him a success. As the impression of her 
witcheries wore away, his annoyance at the " signalling busi- 
ness" returned, and meeting Roger Ellis shortly after, he 
resolved to enlist his help in putting a stop to it. 

" Pardon me," said he, " but I believe you originated this — 
infernal — signal language, that the Yariba girls have taken up 
as if it were a new crochet stitch ? " 

"Why no," said Ellis, laughing ; "it 'growed' of itself, 
because the time was ripe for it. But I. taught it to Miss Blythe 
Herndon, as a possible means of amusement while her foot kept 
her a prisoner." 

"That was dl well enough," said Van, "but it has been 
turned into a vehicle for coquetry, and it is really so undig- 
nified—'* 
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Yes, I see. It can be overdone^ and Miss Page certainly 
has overdone it/' 

" It is not necessary to mention any names/' said the young 
Southerner, stiffly. 

As you please/' said Ellis, good-humouredly. 

But you will help me put a stop to it all ? " 
'' Oh yes, I'll 'never do so any more ! ' And I will promise 
that Miss Blythe Herndon shall not. She has never played the 
child's game with any one but me,"" said EUIis, with a light laugh, 
through which there ran a thrill of pride. " It was only a child's 
game; but I am sorry if it has caused you the least unpleasant- 
ness,*' he added so frankly that Van could do no less than meet 
him on his own ground. 

"I must apologize/' he said, " if I have seemed rude; but I 
have been very much annoyed by hearing this matter discussed 
with a free tongue by the men about the square. If women 
only knew how men talked, how their little frivolities would drop 
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" And how uninteresting they would become 1 " said Ellis, 
laughing. "But I doubt> after all, if that result would follow. 
It isn't the women that care for the men's gossip, but it is the 
men who are afraid of each other." 

'^ You say ' the men,' as if you belonged to another order of 
beings yourself. Should you not care if anyone dear to you had 
been lightly talked about ? '' 

'' If she deserved it, the trouble would be too deep for mere 
words to a6fect me one way or another. If not, evil speech 
would affect me no more than the wind that blows — not so 
much, in fact, for the wind that blows sometimes gives me 
catarrh.*' 

"I can't go with you,** said Van; ''it would be almost 
easier for me to close the coffin-lid over the woman I loved best, 
than to have her fair name ever so lightly breathed upon, though 
she were as innocent as the stainless Una." 

" How serious you are ! " laughed Ellis. " Come, tell me 
what you should do, if you had a wife, and she, like the lady in 
the poem, should run away with a handsomer man ? " 

" I should kill her ! " 

"Now see how different men are. I would give her a 
divorce, say ' Bless you, my children ! * and start the new 
husband in business." 

" It is easy to jest." 

"Oh, I am in earnest, I assure you; but perhaps it is 
because I am a Radical, and believe in every human soul — ^and 
body — having a right to itself. At any rate, I should never try 
to keep a love that was going from me. For the law of love is 
liberty." 

Van had a defined opinion that this sentiment was an out« 
rageous one ; but looking into Roger's kindling face, the eyes 
twinkling with humour and kindliness, it was hard to feel any 
way but warmly toward the man whose soul it indexed. But on 
leaving him, the Southerner reviled himself secretly for having 



yielded to Roger's personal charm, and a vague distrust of him 
crept into his mind. 

The most important day in the Yariba summer was now near 
at hand — ^that appointed for the decoration of the soldiers' graves. 
The strangers joined with the townspeople in friendly prepar- 
ations ; everybody talked reconciliation at a tremendous rate, 
and the Sunday before Mr. Shepherd preached such a beautiful 
sermon on forgiveness, that every woman in the church felt that 
she must invite the Yankees to a tea-party during the week, by 
way of showing her Christian grace. Van Tolliver, Mary Barton, 
and Mrs. Dexter made wreaths together in the wide front hall 
at Mr. ToUiver's during the afternoon preceding the great day. 

" What is the order of exercises for to-morrow ?" asked 
Mrs. Dexter. 

" We are to be on the grounds at three o'clock/' said Van, 
" and young Greyson is to give us a speech. Then someone 
will recite 'The Conquered Banner,' and Mr. Shepherd will 
make a prayer." 

" All that is so elaborate/' said Mary Barton. " I think it 
would' be so much nicer to have no fixed ceremonies, but just to 
let the people go when they liked and decorate the graves. There 
would be more sentiment about it — don't you think so. Van ?" 

" Yes, I do ; but then it would be a pity to deprive Greyson 
of the chance to air his eloquence. I don't doubt it has been 
his one thought since Christmas." 

" This Mr. Greyson seems to be the clever young man of 
the town," said Mrs. Dexter, laughing. " I hear his promise 
spoken of in a vague, large way, as if it were a sugar plantation 
in Texas." 

" He is a cousin of Blythe Herndon's,'' said Mary; "and 
they do say that Blythe helps him to write his speeches." 

" What ! is she brighter than he is ?" 

"Oh, I don't suppose it is true; but everyone has a great 
idea of Blythe's talent." 

" She is a pretty girl/' said Mrs. Dexter, " indeed, almost 
elegant, except for a little air of thinking herself superior to 
the other people." 

" Yes, Blythe always had that. But when I was at Mr. 
Herndon's the other day, I thought I had never seen her 
manner so soft and sweet; and she certainly might have been 
excused for being very irritable and impatient, shut up as long 
as she has been." 

"By-the-way, I wonder if Mr. Ellis isn't falling in love 
with her," cried Mrs. Dexter. " He ought to do so, I am sure, 
after tipping her out of the- buggy : all the laws of romance 
demand it." 

" I should be very sorry to see Ellis in love with any one of 
the Yariba girls/' said Van. 

" What, Van T' said Mrs. Dexter, in a pathetic tone, "are 
you still so bitter against ' these horrid Yankees ?' What are 
you going to do about Miss Page, who will certainly marry 
Arthur Silsby — if she can ?" 



That it should have come to this — that a Journal de Modes, 
specially written for the most Parisian of Parisian wonnen, should, 
when describing dress, use Eoglish expressions ! In one short article 
1 find *' un body en corded velvety tight fit Ang " (of course spelt tigth) 
" overcoat^ cream homespun, gu^tres en Kearsey {?Kersey), thick make, 
garniture sealskin, and drah colour.*^ Nor is that all ; besides the 



form, there is also the substance, for Eoglish materials, English hats, 
and English hosiery are becoming so much the fashion that Eoglish 
warehouses, as they are called, are springing up on every side in Paris, 
and promise to rival the most renowned of French magasins. — Tke 
World. 
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OUR NEEDLEWORK PRIZES. 
T»UM Pnia irill be gWea — FiiM, Second *nd Third — 
U Ac tfaiee laiitt who iliall lend in tfae but Point Lace 
Disacr Dnu Trimming, of home miaufactiin. Tbeie 
piiia an to be lennUf Fire Guineu, Thm Guineai, 
ud Two GuJDeai, and the work of the lucceulul candi- 
•n become tht propeitj of [he proprieton of the 



I iqgat-cut I^nCT DreB, Including ileere trimming. 
I Iht fima of the trimming ia left cDtirelr to competiton, 
! ud thit will be one of the foioti bf which the work will 

I Fmn of tiimmiag, excellence of pattern, iinenew and 

niietr of ttitch, and the cluDlinea of the lice when 

I &u*)Kd— all Chete will be taken into account in awarding 

The nJc) are at foUowi ; 

t. Competitoii to lend in the lace u it it whenfiaithed, 
Tii., onwathed. 

a. Competiton to idtch &im\y to the lice a libel 
Icuini ih«r name and full addren, together with urn dt 
fJum—ibt latter to be tited if leference to the work ibodd 
be nude in the Jonmil. 

J. The wotk to be tent off to ai to retch Warwick 
Hook bj Thorada]', June ii. 

4. The work to be addtctwd at fbllowt :— 

HaiBciBirk Dipartmrnl, Sylvia'i Htmi Jaraal. 
Hem. Waid, Lock, te Co., Warwick Hooie, 

Salitbury Sqiure, Fleet Street, E.C. 
;. Three peonr itampt to be tent bj each competitor, 
to carer the poitige of the lice back to the owner. 

6. Lidiet who ate not Subteriben to Sn.iiA'i HoHi 

7. The namo and ad dienei of luccenfiil competitoii 10 
appeir in lull in oar Augsit number. 

We now repeat the rulet for competition fbronrpriict, 
bifing reed red to manji qoettioni &om our lubtctiben on 

Sertnt ladiet have written, inqairing of what thape 
tilt trimming ii to be, appanntlT forgetting that tlitt it to 
be ooe of the ^cintt hy which the wotk i> to be judged. 
A> to deiign, it ma^ or mi; not be oHginaL It ii better 
tonae ■ good pattern, not of one'i own deiign thin in 
iifciior, hut oti^ul detign. It ii not neceiwr; to ue 
Md, bot quite petminible. 

DESCRIPTION OF OUR CUT.QUT PAPER. 

PATTERN. 
Wi gire fca thii month'i Cut-Out Pitttm the ihape 
of a L»l7|t Ficbu Dolmu. 

It it in two pltco, u will be teen bf out imall 

Fig. 1,— Hilf o/Ftont, 
Kg. ».— Hilf of Back. 
Long endi in front axj be formed bf two broad fiildi 
«f dk edged with lice, ind with two rowt of chenille 
fringe at each end. The back and tleeTCt of the licbu 
iluwid be trimmed with lice, and headed with 1 
beaded emhroiderr. We do not glre the thape of 
the coUir, at it u timpljr fermed bj a Ihu band of 
caihmeit, lined with lilk, and hinng an inner lining of 
fCilT book mniUn. When liniihed, it tbould measure two 
iicbei wide and nineteen long. The neck ihould be 
oaiiihed neatlj, and a row of ^nge placed round, before 
tkac coUir ii pot on, then the middle of the collar ihoold 
^ placed round the middle team of the Gchu, the upper 
tdge being about u inch and a half above the neck of the 
ncbn, and the two lower coraeri of the collar muK be 
braubt roood to the front, and the upper comert Wling 
•""Wr orer, 

NOTICE.— No letters tecdra! after the tenth can be 
■™*uul in the Jonnul of the IbUowing moath. 

Dauihctdh wrilet, — Dear Syliia, 1 wrote you Ian 
™*nli expecting to be tntwered in the April ittue of foar 
Joomal, but when I looked, I found no aniwer. I cannot 
™' how mjr letter hat misted you. [Your letter wu 

" I ccrald hardlr believe that lueh excellent qualitlei 
|^|<hcir Udie*' bordered real Irish Cambric Handker- 
™^ henioed for me, at 3s. iid. and s*- i"*- P" 
^^n.conUbeioldforlheprices.''— See Press. Samplei 
^bee, RoBiMKWAO.EAV>R,MMiti£ftctni«niaHer 
*Wf<wr, B«M«L-iADTT.] 



Von irill there find a 




A CAiirDi. MoTHU.— I will gWe all the infbrmtiion 
I cia collect M>out bonnctt and hitt in SiUia't PoiOcripL 
Small capcswill be worn. I should think foo could eanlr 
make one out of a cashmere Hyde Park wrap. Trim it 
with 1 nirrow frill of the caihmete, or a pretty crimped 
fringe. Your lint question it for the Drawing-room, and 
should hire been written on separate paper. The question 
about your little boy hit been tent on to the Cricket. 

HorirUL.~Yoa wilt find the tkirt of Fig. 1, Illus- 
tration 173 in our April number, in excellent model for 
making 1 gcenidine and lilk dress. 

A. E, C. — Cut away the SMled part in front, and lub- 
ttitute tot it 1 plittron of the umc mateiial in a pretty 
dark thide of brown. Brown collar and cuili. 

M, W,— Take the large poloulie to piecet and make 
at deep a pleated flounce at the quantity of material JKill 
adtnit. Trim the front bieadtbi with bands of silk and 
tome hindtome fringe. For AihionaUe colours, tee 
■ntwen to other corrapondenn. PutabUt band of hand- 
tccne lilk or tatin, where the fiir has been on velvet jacket. 

Katkleih writer—Dear Sylvia, t have a bUck silk 
dreo, made about two yeatt ago, and oni^ worn 1 few 
timeij it ia a tkirt not very long, deep lioonce, edged with 
kilting top and bottom, long poloniise trimmed with 
fnoge. Could you adriie me how to have it altered, and 
vnth whit could I hiTi it trimmed ? I do not cire for 

The Chststmas Nuubex of Sylvia's Houb 

Si>t;tiNAI. (complete In itself), containing The New 
■ashionedOirl.aCompleleStoiyofgteal interest; Where 
there's a Will there's a Way, by H. Frith j Christmas 
Cheer, by J. Chandler; AGiUeijofWomanhood, by F. C. 
Broogbton. &c.,and the following valuable Supplements: 
(i) A Beautiful Coloured Design for Embroidery, (1) A 
Separale Four.page Piece of Music, and (3) A Large 
Sheet of Designs lor Working in Crewels, is siill in print, 
and can be obtained of any Bookseller, t>r direct from 
the Publishers, piice 6d, postage ad,— {Advt,] 




n our Diignm Sheet for April, 
twen to your first queries.] I 
[ji,.iuK jou a pinrm or 1 atk dress I hive. It wii 1 ball- 
drew made low bodice and elbow ileevet, and hat about 
nine yvdt in the tkirt with trun. I want it dyed, and 
was thinking of baring it dyed black and trimming the 
skirt with black velvet, and the bodice a mixture of both, 
with plutron from Che pattern given by your Toamal some 
montht since. How do you think thii would antwet? 
TThe Hlk it toft and good, and will pmbibly dye well, but 
I thould advise you to have it dyed navy-blue, or a good 
brown or bottle-green in preftience to blick, ai coloon 
uiuilly turn out more tatiilictorily thin black.] Do you 
think Pullin, of Perth, good ijat! [Yet,] 

A DivoNiAN.— They will cut either ai there it to 
much material in them. You can get » lattern f^om 
Madame Letellier, 40, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

N. NAHcr.—Make up three of the pliin widthi and 
the four gores into a skirt again, adding on to the two back 
widthi mfGdent silk it the top to make i bllf-trained 
tkirt. You will hive a whole breadth left, with which y«i 
can tine the grenadine bodice and elbow tleevet. Yon will 
htveto mike the latter into a Princett polonaiie, 11 you 
have u little nuteriil. The bodice of thii need only be 
lined to about an inch behiw the waist, to that you irill 
have abundance of Dlk. Eitber jacket or mantle fiu the 
lady of fifty. The latter are mou worn. Your letter haa 
been forwarded to S. H. 

LiHD*,— Grey trimmed with black is not Aihionible 
at preicnc Jackets of the tame mateiial i 
be worn (" "■ ' 



the poloniite. [If you have worn it so teldom the tkirt 
will probably be itill good enough not to need alteration. 
Do iwiy with the polonaise, and make 1 ptetty wiiitcoot 
bodice with velvet or nlin vest, and long basque. Bows 
of velvet or sarin down the front.] Could you let me 
know what the Invalid Girl would charge for working 
sufEdent crewel trimming for an oatmeal doth dress f [The 
Invalid Girl will probably iniwei chit query in our next 
number. If you will tend your name and addresi, I will 
forward her answer to you.] Could any corretpondenC 
kindly inform me what style of plica Dooglas, Isle of 
Man, and the LUndrindod, Radnoiahire, are i Should like 
to know which would be the most enjoyable; what cUm 
of people visit them ; when does the aeisos commence ? 

Erhii last question belongs to the Driiring-room, and 
cold have been written on tepanie paper.] 
Ddxa Dim writes,— My dear Sylvii, I feel quite 
torry Midime de Tour hit stopped her letter of novelties, 
as so many people liked them. Doet she ttill tend bonnett 
to coitespondents, and could I gat a nice one for a guinea, 
at I ctn't alTord more i [Madame Letellier, 40, Tivistock 
Street, Covent Garden, will tend yon a bonnet for a 
guinea, if you irill tend her a ^ce of the dreu yon wish 
to wear it with,] I have bx yirdt of black Klveteen, 
could I mix it with tatin to get it made up } [Vei] 
Could any of your cotietpondcnts tell me if a stencil, with 
monogram, ciwld be used in my way fat marking linen, 
as the marking ink mni on the clothe I woald feel 
mnch obliged if you could tell me what the price of 1 
breeding cage lor canaries would be } [From 51, 6d.] 1 



correspondents, often juit the thing I want. 

Ah Old Snaicaiiu will feel most thankful if 

Sylvia will give ber kind advice. What price should a 
ityliih black silk cottume be bought for, and where 
obtained } [Messrs. Jay, Regent Street, sell vety lailuan' 
able black silk cottuma for 4^ guinot. The drewt, of 
which yon tend patteru, are suitable only fi>r cbildten't 

Goose will thank Sylvii lor advkc at to the Ibllowinj; 
in next inc. A violet nlk drett (pattern enclosed), ii 
rather railed ; I wish to turn and aim it with riiher 
lighter silk ot darker cashmere. It haa a plain tkirt and 
small poloniise trimmtd with velvet on ths Uii, thiee 
inches wide, the bodice being tight. Wliere would yon 
advise me to put the cMhmen or new silk } [1 advise the 
darker cashmere to be used st the velvet is on our coloured 
Albion plate, April, Fig. I, with the exceprioo of making 
the trsin of silk ilto.] Also, a blick silk dress, with fiill 
■kirt, niirow killing round bottom, and scarf trimmed 
with fringe. The trimmlngi ire worn, but the skiit ii 
good. Would a caihmere pcdonaiie with tilk tleevet be 
lashionable, and how must the skirt be trimmtd at the 
bottom } [Quite Ashionible. Kilt pleatings are stiU the 
meet fHhionable style of trimming for skirts.] How 
mutt I trim a plain jacket bodice and plain ikiit (black 
■ilk] with grenadine, and about bow many yardi would it 
take ? frhe best way ii to mike ■ bodice and long polo- 
naise of the grtnidine quite independent of the tilk. 
Thit will requite ibout ten yinh, or more, if you are tall. 
Fringe makes the most gracefiil trimming.] How would 
you advise me to trim a white chip bonnet, to wear with 
any drea. I have two long white feithen. [Entirely 
white. It can then be worn with, any dicsi. If you 
prefer a little colour, yon can trim it with silk of a colour 
thst will harmonise with those of the dressei with which 
the bonnet ii to be worn.] 

L, S. J. writes,— Desr Sylvia, WiU you kindly say 
how much black silk it will uke to make my sister and 



robe. We ire five feet 



quite pliin Pnnceis dn 
For the trimming you 
the qnlntity you with fi>r.] 
r? [Yes.^ 



c inches in height. [For a 
\ yirdi of tilk, at 30 inches, 
ilculite yourself, iccatding to 
Will Princett dresses be 
would be the beat 



Id be a moderately 



pUce to get the lilk f How much w 
good one per yard ? Messrs, Jay, M 
Regent Street, sell a lilk of binnet'i at 5s. 9d. per yard. 
Messrs. Spence, St. Paul's Churchyird, alio sett ■ veir 
good lilk It ibout the ume pice.j Will Gainsbotoogh 
or Beef-eiter hats be worn this summer? Also, wll 
smsU capei be worn? [Vuietiei of the Beef-cater, more 
thin the Giintborough. Capet will be worn, matching 
the dress.] Could any of the correspondenti tell L. S. J. 
the puhliiher of the song, " 1 am to Volatile." 
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Lanicy Twinty-Thrii writes, — I have a black silk 
jacket which I should like to make wearable, if possible. 
It is of good silk, but made years ago. I intended 
turning it, but it is very fihort under the arms^ and pointed 
long at the back, where it hangs full, and in the front, which 
is nearly double breatted. Would the much-praised Louis 
Velveteen do to trim with, for being worn in summer? 
Would satin be better, and how could 1 lengthen the 
jacket with either ? [If it were mine, I should take ic 
all to pieces and re-model it with a plastron of Louis 
Velveteen, or satin, and a bias band of the same, about ten 
inches deep all round the edges.] Will it be too early for 
kind Sylvia to give me a bint or two as to what would 
suit Lanky Twenty<-Three in the way of a nice summer 
dress? I would like it rather dark, and of a colour and 
material to make jacket of the same. Could such a 
jacket be Worn with a black dress as i change ? [Not 
unless it is black or fawn coloured. You cannot do better 
than send for patterns to Messrs. Spence k, Co. , St. Paul's 
Churchyard. All that I have had to say about summer 
materials I have said in Sylvia's Postscript for March and 
April.] I have a phiin black glace silk skirt, across the 
front breadth of whkh there used to be folds of crossway 
silk, made on muslin, and edged with fringe ; the body 
isn't nice, could it be made up any way with black grena- 
dine or barege (I don*t tike the shiny grenadine) ; and 
would it do to wear to church, or in the street with the 
block silk jacket ? (^You could not have barege or grena- 
dine on the bodice without having some on the skirt too. 
You CDold easily wear a black nlk jacket over a black 
grenadine and silk dress.] Would Louis Velveteen be a 
suitable or serviceable material for nuntle or half-fitting 
jacket for elderly lady ? Where could it be got good ? [Yes. 
From any respectable draper. Madame Letellier, 40, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, supplies it to our sub- 
scribers.] 

Taixii writes, — Dear Sylvia, I have a dress like the 
pattern, purple, and had it for skating in. As I don't 
want to lay it aside, and cannot afford it at present, I 
thought ic would make a presentable dress for spring. It 
was a long polonaise, square at the back, and somehow 
slit up the sides, and all round it was fur six inches vride. 
Plain skirt, with fur same width, about a quarter of a 
yard horn the bottom. Can you suggest anything ? [The 
colour is so very bright that the diess is only suitable for 
evening wear, or fbr a garden partv or flower show. I 
should advise you to tone it down with dark violet velvet.] 
Do you think that a Fishwifie costume of sheeting, turned 
up with deep cardinal, with cuffs, collar, and pocket of 
the same, would be considered ^t ? [Not at all.] How 
much sheering would be required, aiul what is the price of 
it? [From ten yards. All prices, from 9d. to 2s. 6d.] 
Will Madame Letellier send me a pattern if I send her 
my measurements? [Yes, on receipt of Post Office 
Order.] I do not quite understand how to make it. Do 
you make a Princess robe or skirt, then line the bottom 
and turn it up, and then make another skirt to show 
under. [The tunic may, or may not, be made indepen- 
dent of the skirt.] Do you cut the turning up piece on 
the straight or cross? [Straight.] Do you not think a 
plain skirt would be better than a kilted one, because it 
wonld have to be washed, everything gets so dirty here ? 
[Better 00 that account, but not so graceful.] I have a 
dress like the greeny silk, trimmed with darker velvet. 
It is a Princess robe with pleated plastron, cufis, pocket, 
and three capes of the relvet It is cut in tabs at the 
bottom, with velvet kilt underneath. I detest the dress. 
Could it be dyed just as it is ? it is so old-fashioned. [It 
reads like a pretty dress, but, if you wish, it can be dyed 
just as it is by Messrs. Campbell, Perth.] Can we get 
the Louis Velveteen in different coloon ? [No. Only 
in black.] 

MAacmaiTA writes, — ^Dear Madam, Will you kindly 
inform Maggie through your pages that the pattern for ice 
wool she inquires about is simply this, 5 chain, and i do., 
into the centre stitch of the loop on the preceding row. 
That is all, and it is worked with an ordinary German 
crochet pin. I have a black silk dress, in good condition, 
but useless as it is, that I thought of making up with 
velveteen. DofM Sylvia think that a jacket bodice, like 
the one in this month's number of the Journal, with silk 
▼est and sleeves, the skirt trinuned with silk pleatings 
and bands of velveteen, would be nice ? [Very nice, and 
also fashionable.] Also, would you kindly tcdl me if I 
can get the Louis Velveteen in Glasgow, and about what is 
the price of a good quality of it per yard ? [Yes. Order 
it through a good draper. An excellent quality is sold at 

" Such cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs for Gentlemen, 
hemmed for use, as their real Irish Cambric, at 5s. lod., 
and beautifully fine at 8s. zzd. per dozen, and their 
Gents' Hem-stitdied, now so fashionable, at zas. per 
dozen, are a boon indeed." — Vi4t Press. Samples post 
free.— Robinson & Cleaver, by Appointment to ti» 
Queen, BeUiwt,<*[ADVT.] 



3s.] Will the Fishwife costume be worn this summer? 
[Yes.] I have a heavy blue flannel serge, made with very 
long Princess tunic, and full plain skirt, trimmed with 
braid. I thought it would be a suitable way of making it 
up again if they are to be worn. [They are more worn 
than ever.] Lastly, my sister has an old*fuhioned black 
barege, plain round body, and long full plain skirt, could 
you suggest anything we could do with it. We will be 
leaving off heavy mourning in the summer, and I thought 
I might make some use of it. [Make a basque bodice 
^nd panier tunic out of the skirt, similar to that given in 
Fig. I, on page 118 of our April number, and Fig. z, on 
page 119. If you write again, kindly leave more space 
tor replies. It is impossible to answer fully in about half- 
an-inch of space.] 

LiTTLi GiLLKY writcs, — Dear Sylvia, In answer to 
Maggie's question "how to make ice wool handkerchief," 
she must use a large-tized bone hook, suitable for working 
Berlin wool, make a chain the required size, and crochet 
in the usual chain-stitches very loosely, she will soon see 
them form into pretty rings. She will find it very easy 
after a little practice. 

Margueritb writes, — Dear Sylvia, I am making a mantel 
valance of black cloth, embroidered in silks, will you 
kindly tell me if it will require fringe. [1^^^^ * matter 
of taste. Mantel cloths are sometimes made without 
either fringe or cord.] If it does, should I put black 
fringe ? [No. That would have a funereal effect. 1 he 
fringe should be of several of the colours used in the 
embroidery. Mr. Francis, 16, Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street, sells a beautifiil woollen fringe for this purpose.] 
How should it be fastened on to chimney piece ? [I would 
tell you with pleasure if you had left me sufficient space 
to do so. How am I to induce my correspondents, 
otherwise so kind and good-natured, to write on one side 
only of their paper, and to leave me sufficient space for 
replies ?] Is there any sort of black cotton, or silk, that 
would washj I could get to embroider white pique aprons ? 
[Black silk washes, but must not be used as laundresses 
too frequently use all kinds of embroidery. It must be 
washed as the Cricket has frequently directed for cretonnes 
and crewel work, otherwise a rim of black will appear on 
the pique wherever the rilk is.] 

M. A. W., to Farmer's Wife. — I have made a down 
quilt in the following way :•— Made a case, and ran it dovm 
in lengths Arom end to end four inches apart ; case zi yards 
in length, 2 yards in width, leaving it open at the ends. 
Then filled one half of quilt with down, fastened up the 
ends, and did the same to the other, gently shaking it 
towards the middle from each end. Two pounds of down 
will fill it nicely, and when shaken daily the down rises 
and fbrms stripes all along the quilt, giving it a nice soft 
appearance. The comfort of such a quilt can only be 
known by its use. Divide the down into equal quantities 
for each runner. To knit double knees to children's 
stockings, simply use two balls of worsted or cotton, 
which will give you two threads upon your needles instead 
of one. [Many thanks to M. A. W. for her kind fittle 
postscript to Sylvia.] 

Lydia writes, — Dear Sylvia, I have a dark green serge 
dress, which I have worn for the last three winters. It 
is made with a trained skirt, tunic and pleated bodice, 
trimmed with braid, it looks a little old-fiuhioned, and I 
am tired of wearing it as it is. Could you suggest some 
economical way of making it up again, as the stuff is 
quite good, and I don't wish to get another dress till next 
winter. I am so sorry troubling you— I can see by your 
magazine thit you are busy — ^but not knowing how to 
make up dresses, I thought of your valuable advice. 
[Make it into a short walking dress in the following 
manner: ^ Take out all the unnecessary widths, and cut 
the remainder of the skirt to comfortable walking length. 
Then, firom the tunic, cut away all the length beyond that 
necessary for the pretty Fishwife tunic now so much worn, 
and out of all thb discarded material make rather wide 
kilt pleatings as deep as the material will allow. Sew 
these oh the skirt, heading them with a row of the braid. 
Over this arrange the Fishwife tunic, tucking doMm the 
inner fi)ld of it here and there. The pleated bodice vrill 
go excellently with this style of dress.] 

Will Sylvia kindly tell Carrie what material and 
colour would be most suiuble to m^e a bodice or polo- 
naise to wear with a satin skirt same as enclosed piece ? 
[Cashmere, beige, or velvet of the same colour.] Carrie 
has only five yards of satin, very wide, forty-two inches. 
It will only make a plain trained skirt. Please say whether 
the colour is too bright for outdoor wear. [Not at all. 
It is a beautiful golden brown.] Please what material, and 
colour would Sylvia advise Carrie to get to make up with 

Ladies wishing to secure the best makes of French 
corsets at a reasonable price, should send for illustrated 
and descriptive price Ibt of the choicest French Corsets 
(Br^vetfe), post free, by Mrs. R. J. Sellman, Importer, 
93i King's Road, Sloane Square, London.HJADVT.] 



her silk, same as the piece enclosed. [The same colour 
in any soft woollen material] Will Sylvia name some 
nice coloured trimming, suitable for a grey dress, same at 
enclosed piece. [To trim it with a colour would vulgarize 
it.] 

Maria. — (^estion against rules, which please read. 
Your material is charming. 

AuNTix. — Yes. Your material is Bolton sheeting, of 
a very good kind. 

Eglantine. — If I were you, I would get a yard and 
a quarter of slate coloured v^vet on the cross, make bias 
folds of it and trim the front apron wise, covering the 
satin with the lowest of the bias folds. If you have any 
more of dark silk it would do, or you could make a pleat- 
ing of it to cover the stain. 

Rosebud writes, — Dear Sylvia, Will you please give 
me your valuable advice about a jacket that I wish to alter? 
It is a black cashmere, made and embroidered firom a 
pattern that you gave with your journal last May. I wore 
It a great deal last summer, so that now it looks rather soft 
and grey. What can I do to make it freshet ? [Send it 
to a dyer and cleaner to have the colour renewed.] What 
would you advise me to trim it with ? I do not care for 
fringe, I want something that will make it longer and not 
quite so plain, as it is embroidered with silk twist in the 
form of a backstitch. [Lengthen it with a bias band of 
silk, or add on about ten inches of cashmere, and itm on 
three rather full rows of black lace, pleated, covering the 
join with the top one.] I have a very dark green velvet 
bonnet, with a pale blue front. I do not like the blue 
and green together, and want to wear it a littie longer. 
What other colour could I substitute for the blue that 
would go nicely with the green ? [Cream colour, dull 
red, pale green, or cardinal.] 

R. P. F. will feel much obliged if Sylvia wiU kindly 
tell me what will be the most Buhionable for the shoulden 
for young married ladies, in a small garment for this 
coming summer, if crossovers will not be fashionable? I 
don't want to cut up my black silk to be ftthionable only 
for a short time. And, also, shall I trim with fringe or 
not ? [The fashionable garment is at present something 
between the dolman and the fichu. See Sylvia's Postscript 
in last month's Journal. I cannot guarantee that the 
fishion will last. Fringe is much worn, especially the 
crimped kind.] 

Ova LiTTLi TaoT vrrites,— I hare a dress to alter, 
pattern enclosed. It has a jacket bodice, walking skirt, 
with one gathered flounce, about six inches deep, the right 
ride being much faded, I thought of turning it {pi count 
the vrrong ride Is not so bright as the wrong tide 
of the piece enclosed). There are some velvet bowi, 
same shade, which will trim the cuffs and bodice) 
but I thought the skht would look very pbin. It 
had pleatings across, which are useless now. Can yoo 
suggest anything, not expensive. I ought to say the 
owner is middle-aged. [If you will get some piece telnt 
to match the colour, and place perpendicular tabs of it at 
intervals of about a quarter of^ a yard round the skirt, 
three together, between the flounce, you will economise 
sufficient of the latter to trim the front breadth, aproo- 
wise, with the addition of a flew rimilar, but much sooaller, 
tabs of the velvet. This will quite take away the plain 
look of the sku-t, and is the only plan I can suggest] 
I also wish to alter a dress of my sister^s, of navy bhie 
serge (pattern enclosed), made kst winter. Princess shape, 
two narrow kilted frills round the bottom ; the back is 
rather full, arranged in a box pleat Underneath ; part-way 
down the skirt, shaped to fit above, two sash ends, about { 
yard wide, and } long, are sewn in the ride seams ; loop 
at the back, and fall on the train. The dress is nov 
faded and shiny-looking on the right ride, but the wrong 
is perfectly good, so I thought it would be well to turn it, and 
make it up entirely firesh for occasional summer wear, and 
for autumn. I do not think the same sleeves would look 
very vrell agrin, and am not sure about the frills. Can yoa 
suggest something to make it into a reallj nice dress? 
What would go v?ell with the serge, to be inexpensive? 
[You can buy navy blue rilk at Messrs. Spence tc Co.*s 
establishment St. Paul's Churchyard, for 2S. 6d., quite 
good enough for sleeves and trimming. Or velveteen, if 
you prefer it, at is. iijd.] We have about fourteen 
yards of the white and blue pattern, which has Iain by for 
years, can we do any thing with it ? [It would make 
charming bedroom curtains, tied back with blue ribbons. 
The blue is too bright to wear as dieases, except for 
children.] 

VxaiA writes, — Dear Sylvia, I think of working some 
trimming on brown holland, pattern enclosed, to trim a 
dre3s of same material, do you think it will look nice ? 
|Very.] Ought it to be put on as a kilt, or only an occa- 
sional pleat? [It need only be round the jacket bodice.] 
As I am rather stout and short I thiak of kaving it made 
right fitting and with jacket bodice, ought any trimfluog 
to be put at the bottom, or piped? [A plertedflooncemskrs 
A pretty finish.] Would a walstco«t be an iapcofemcat? 
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[Yesi if yoo embroider it.] Do you think it would be an 
iiBprovieine&t to work a simple insertion to bead the trim- 
ming? [I think the trimming quite pretty enough writh- 
out any addition.] I have also a grey Princess dress same 
ts pattern, it was made in the early part of last summer, 
and though quite good is ^ed to a very sickly hue : the 
front is gathered in the Breton shape to the ground, rather 
long train, which is pleated into the plain side gores, and 
hUs between them, looking like a mere line, it is bordered 
by two kilts six inches deep ; can I do it up with any new 
maleiiai to make it look better, or would black velvet bows 
doirn the front be an improvement ? [It is not worth the 
doing up and would not dye, being a mixture of wool and 
cotton. Such materials are most unserviceable.] I have 
also a yard and a half of crewel work, four inches wide, 
Uoe cornflower and pale green ears of corn worked on 
cream basketine, would it be enough to trim a dress for a 
small girl of seven, and what would be the prettiest colour ? 
[The dress ought to be of the same material as that on 
which the embroidery is worked. There will be enough 
for two stripe down each side of the front of the dress.] 
I have seen so many inquiries for workhouse and Bolton 
sheeting that I shooid be glad to know where they can be 
had, the price, and colour. [Various shades of cream and 
brown, from is. 6d. per yard, double width. Mr. Francis, 
16, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, keeps them. If you 
write again, will you kindly leave more space for replin?] 

Ruby writes, — Are crochet night-dress cases, watch- 
pockets, comb-bags, etc, considered old-fashioned ? if so, 
what are the prettiest and most useful kinds generally 
used ? [Crewel embroidery is the nevrest style of oraa- 
mentadon for these, but crochet is still employed.] What 
shape should a handkerchief-casih, to hang over the bed, 
be? [Like a watch*pocket, but rather larger.] How is 
the short hair on the forehead curled, I only succeed in 
making mine fris, and I don*t like that, can you tell me 
how to curl it ? [In small curl papers, rolled first into 
flat curls.] I am very ^, and full-faced, my forehead it 
very high, do you think cultivating a fringe would im- 
prove my appearance ? [Certainly.] Can you tell me of 
any simple thing for whitening, as vrell as softening the 
hands ? [Use Peais' Soap, and occasionally lemon juice 
and water. If you cannot get buttermilk.] 

Milton writes,— What proportions of liquid ammonia 
and water should i>e used to renovate black silk, and how 
should it be used ? is a sponge best, and should it be rubbed ? 
[Rock ammonia should be used. Pour boiling water on 
a small lump of it, and sponge thoroughly while still very 
hot] What is best to do to a large wooden chest which 
has been varnished the usual light brown colour, and is 
now very dir^ and scratched ? [Re-varnish it] 

Highland Maggib writes, — ^Wliere could I obtain 
the materials for leather work, and at what cost ? [Your 
other question is for a different Room.] 

Eliss p. — Brown silk waistcoat Can any one tell 
this correspondent where pieces of silk are to be bought 
(at patchwork } 

Donna. ^The colour is very brilliant and old-£tthioned. 
I should advise you to have it dyed black, to wear under 
grenadine. It would be too remarkable to wear as it is, 
now that those very bright blues are no longer worn. 2. 
A black velvet jacket will not look at all well with a 
brown velveteen dress. 3. The black silk skirt would 
do with a black velvet, or black cashmere bodice with 
licde paniers at the side. See Diagram Sheet this month. 

RuBT NoBTH writes, — I am going to have a new black 
nlk dress, and want it made nice but plain, what style 
do you recommend } [Perfectly plain Princess.] And 
'mhax would be nice to wear with it for going out [Fichu 
of same silk, like our cut-out paper pattern this month, and 
trimmed with lace.] And do you think sleeveless jackets 
should be lined ? [Yes.] I am tall, fair, and light hair, 
and I want a nice bonnet that 1 could wear with some 
other dress, beades the black silk. [Black satin, with tea 
roses, or some other pretty flower.] 

BxaTHA writes, — I have a black wool poplin quite 
good, but old-fashioned ; the skirt is walking length, and 
quite plain, with a rather large tunic and short jacket 
bodice, can you kindly tell me how to make it up ? [Buy 
some cashmere, and trim the skirt with alternate kilts of 
cashmere and poplin (latter made firom tunic). Make a 
cashmere plastron for the bodice. Cashmere Fishwife 
Tunic.] Also whether Princess dress will still be worn 
for children this summer? [Yes.l Can you pve a 
pattern for one in your next number for ^rk from four to 
eight years ? [The patterns were all decided on at least 
three weeks before your letter was received.] Also, what 
kind of bonnet can be worn with a brown dress, not liking 
brown or blue ? [Cream-coloured.] 



Embroidery Patterns of every kind. Transferring 
Qoths. Patterns, etc., etc. Materials traced. Send for 
kst and patterns. B. Francis, 16, Hanway Street, 
OsCsrd Street, W. [Advt.] 



AgnSs. — Nothing can be prettier than the style you 
describe, but if you are tired of it, why not make it into a 
short walking-dress. The material and colour are both 
suitable for that A diagram for cutting out a Fishwife 
Tunic is given with this number, with fillest instrucaons 
as to the mode of making and finishing off at the back. 

Josri writes, — She will be very glad if Sylvia will 
kindly advise her about her dress. It is a Princess robe, 
vnth sleeveless jacket like enclosed pattern. The front is 
simply trimmed with narrow folds. The train is let in 
just below the waist, and there is rather a wide flounce and a 
smaller one above it. How could ^e make it look nice 
for walking, and with what could she trim it? She is 
tall and rather fair. [Take out the train and make the 
dress walking length. It will need no trimming beyond 
kilt pleats made from the two flounces. It will make a 
rery ladylike short costume, both material and colour 
being good.] Joeie has taken the Journal far some time, 
and likes it so much, the patterns she finds especially use- 
ful. 

A NiwcASTLK Daisy writes, — I have a brown silk 
dress, pattern enclosed, made plain, skirt with apron 
trimmed with kilt pleadng, and short jacket body which 
will not nearly button now ; how could I have it done up for 
summer wear ? [Convert the apron into new fronts, and 
add on a postilion basque at the back. Trim the front of 
skirt with the pleating off the apron.] I have also a 
very pretty silver-grey Japanese silk. What kind of hat 
or bonnet could I wear with both dresses ? [Black satin 
or black chip.] I am thinking of getting a black cash- 
mere jacket, could I have it trimmed with rilk or lace to 
wear with those dresses? [Yes.] 

MuRiKL. — I do not think the cream-coloured pc^o- 
naise would look at all nice over navy-blue serge. I 
should advise you to make it into a short walking dress. 
The Roman embroidery will be suitable either for a dress 
or for a white petticoat. 

D. Clabk writes, — She will feel much obliged bv 
Sylvia's informing her where Le Gros Thompson U Co.'6 
premises are, for the « Patent Weatherproof Silk Crape,*' 
all drapers do not sell it. [Le Gros Thompson & Co. 
only sell wholesale, and the crape must be ordered through 
a retail tradesman.] 

Alici writes, — Please give me a little advice on the 
following questions : I luve had given me a bodice and 
a square apron like the piece enclosed, both new but old- 
fiishiuned ; there is no skirt, what could I buy to look well 
vrith it, and how should I alter it ? [The stufF will only 
look well over a skirt of grey silk or Japanese rilk. If you 
buy either of these I should advise you to take the ublier 
to pieces, and trim the skirt with it as a scarf, as shown in 
Illustration 174, Fig. %, April, or, if you prefer a walking 
dress, as in Illustrations 271 and 272 of that month.] 
I have also a black satin kilted skirt, what could I wear 
vrith it to look stylish and nice, it is a good one and quite 
new } [Any black material or cream-coloured, or white 
for warm weather. 

TopSY writes,— Will you tell me if you think a black 
cashmere or merino dress would look ladylike and nice 
with crimson bows instead of other trimming? [Yes, 
for the house, but rather brilliant in the street, except for 
children.] Has anyone tried the tfew Stocking Sus- 
penders, as I wish to have a pair, but do not feel at all 
sure about their being comforable? [It is difficult to 
advise you about thej dress, since you do not yourself 
seem to know what is the matter ¥ridi it. I suppose the 
skirt is badly cut. The puffings would not cause what 
you complain of. Try shortening it in this way : sew 
tapes half a yard long to the waist inside. Fasten the 
other ends of these tapes (three in number) to the inside 
of the dress, about forty-two inches from the waist.] 

BuTTCRCups AND Daisiks. — It would be a pity to dye 
it, for it is so good a shade of green. Made into a polo-' 
naise to be worn over a very dark green velvet (or vel- 
veteen) skirt, it would make a very artistic and betoming 
dress.] 

LvcRXTiA. — ^The colour can be toned down by a 
judicious admixture of the deepest, richest shade of prune 
velveteen, Messrs. Spence and Co. sell a perfectly lovely 
one at IS. 1 1 ^. a yard. If the dress were mine, I should 
make a plastron of the velveteen the whole way down the 
front, and also robings down the side, as in fig. i of our 
Coloured Plate in April. The plastron should go up the 
front of the bodice, also sleeves of the velveteen would be 
advisable. Bonnet of the two colours, or of cream colour, 
which goes wich everything. 



Cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs.— " The fine Cambric 
Handkerchiefs sokl by Robinson & Cleaver far excel any 
I have hitherto seen at the same prices." Write for 
specimens of their exquisitely fine Ladies' Hem-stitched, 
at Half-a-Guinea per dozen, as they are marvellous good. 
Samples post free. Makers to the Queen. Belfast. — 
Advt,] 



No Nami (II.) writes, — Dear Madam, Will you kindly 
take the trouble to notice my enclosed pattern, and tell 
me if such materul would look peculiar now ? I had 
jacket and tablier, or apron, made two summers ago, and 
only wore it twice, so that it is in perfect condition ; the 
tablier is long in front and gathered at each side at back, 
forming double firill at back as was worn at that time. 
Do yon think I could make it into a polonaise to fasten 
all the way down in fVont, and wear it over a bhick silk 
Princess dress, or would a brown silk or brown stuflP dress 
look better? The black silk I have, but the brown I 
should have to buy, and as I have to be very economical 
just now, I should be thankful for your advice. The 
jacket I must tell you is a sleeveless one, and is a nice 
length back and frontj but somewhat shorter just over 
tiie hips, which I do ^not quite like. Will you also 
kindly say how I could trim the bottom of the Princess 
dress, as I am about altering it to freshen it up, or a brown 
one, if I get it to suit the above. {Your material is ex- 
actly simihn- to the Pompadour silk gauses so fitthionable 
now. The form of tablier and of bodice you describe are 
now worn again, but your plan about ftstening down the 
firont is good. Black silk vnll do admirably. Brown 
harmonizes a little better with the shade of cream, but 
black looks very well indeed with it. If possible, trim 
the silk skirt with at least one kilt plearing.] 

Maku writes, — She wishes to know if the handker- 
chiefs and cufis advertised by Messrs. Robinson Sc Cleaver 
can be sent by pattern post to the extent of a dosen each 
in a parcel, and the price of the postage. [The postage 
comes to about ^. for each handkerchidF or less, accord- 
ing to thickness or thiimess of quality. I have received a 
dosen of fine cambric for 2^. postage.] Are the Arm- 
strong Alexander Chair Lounges made with cushions, and 
are they suiuble for lounging in while reading or work- 
ing ? [Cushions are supplied vrith them. They are suit- 
able certainly for reading in, but 1 do not know about 
working. One can never work well while lounging.] 
Would the Hielan* Wife inform Marie where she can 
purchase the real Farquharson tartan, and the colours? 
[If Marie will send me her name and address, I will for- 
ward Hielan' Wifi^'s letter if she tends a reply.] Would 
the damassi poplins make a pretty summer jacket? 
[Very pretty.] What would be a nice, inexpensive trim- 
ming, feather trimming, lace, or fringe ? or would it not 
require any, and what would be the prettiest shape for a 
tall, ^r, stout manied huly of thirty ? [They need not 
be trimmed at all, or may have any of those you mention, 
or silk, or satin, embroidery or braiding. The Dolman 
Visite shape is the most suitable for a stout figure.] 

A Covnthywoman who is an old subicriber, will feel 
greatly obliged to Sylvia if she will help her out of a little 
dilemma she finds herself in with a dress. It is quite a 
good bbck silk, but had been stepped on and cat out at 
the bottom, so she had it re-made. The body is quite 
plain, and does not fit at all well, though that b made of 
new silk ; it must be worn with a band. The dress, of 
course, when the worn edge was cot off was too short ; 
but the dressmaker was especially asked to job on a little 
more under the kilting, as it would not have been seen, 
but instead of doing so she has let down about an inch 
that was originally turned down at the waist | of course 
the old crease and nurks of the stitches show at the sides 
and in front, quite pU»nly in spite of pressing. The back 
of the skirt looks very well, »* two breadths were added, 
which are much draped. Could basques be joined to the 
hand ? The dressmaker says they would not look well if 
added ; should they be trimmed with kiltings? Could a 
fichu of black lace, crossing in front and fivtening in some 
way at the back or sides be worn without looking very 
old-fashioned ? As I am short and stout an untrimmed 
bodice is not becoming. Pray answer this in your next 
number, if possible, as the diess is quite mean look- 
ing, instead of being, as it may, a handsome dress. 
[Basques can be quite easily joined to the band. Cut 
them out from any well-fitting basque bodice you may 
have. Sew thtmJitU on a narrow band fitting your waist, 
to the twentieth part of an inch. Fasten this band in 
front with a tiny hook and an eyelet hole, and then wear 
your belt over it. Do not trim the basque with killings, 
it will only serve to ina«Ke your appearance of stoutness. 
Under this basque, the skirt can be let down to the length 
desired. The fichu can be worn, and is, in fact, quite 
fashionable. The lace on k should be as fiat as possible, 
not fulled in, as the latter arrangement apparently increases 
the siae.] 

Spring. Bargains to Ladi es.— Washing Lawns, 
aid. per yard ; bnowflakes, 4s. 6d., za yards ; Black 
Velveteen, is. lojd. ; Black Alpaca, from 3jd. per 
yard ; Cashmeres, is. a^d. per yard, fine quality ; 
Grenadines. bUck, 5s. pd., 12 yards ; New Fouli Beige, 
all wool, IIS. 6d., 12 yards; Calicoes, 2s. iid. dozen. 
Patterns Post Free. S. Ameky, 7, High Street, 
Clapham, London, S.W. [Auv^.j 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

NOTICE. —Letters received later than the tenth day 
of each month cannot be replied to in the Journal of the 
month following. 

CHIRRUPS FROlCf A CRICKET. 

Colouring por Jbllies, etc. — ^To colour red use 
sliced beetroot boiled in a little water and squeezed through 
a cloth ; for green colouring of various shaides boil spinach 
leaves j and for yellow of different degrees, steep i small 
piece of saffron into the liquid jellj or blancmange, etc. 

DsviLLtD Biscuits. — Thin biscuit of any kind may be 
used, soak it in pure Lucca oil, sprinkle a seasoning of salt, 
cayenne, and pepper (black) over both sides. Toast on a 
gridiron over the fire. 

Boston Brbakpast Cakbs. — ^Take one quart of milk, 
one krge spoonful of sugar, one teacupfiil of yeast, two eggs, 
a pinch of ult and flour. Make the batter nearly as thick 
as for bread biscuit. Make overnight, and if sour in the 
morning, add half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little 
milk. To be eaten hot with butter. 

American Cocktail. — A correspondent asked for this 
recipe. Put three lumps of sugar into a tumbler with a 
large spoonful (dessert) of Jamaica ginger, a wineglassful of 
brandy, and fill up with hot water. 

Correction. — In Homework for March, please read in 
recipe for blancmange for << take it from the fire, put in a 
dessert spoonful of rote water, and somebody must stir it 
till cold," ** Take it from the fire, somebody stirring it 
till cold, when put in a desiert spoonful of rose water." 

The Cricket presents her compliments to Critic. In 
the blancmange recipe (Homework for March) the two 
sentences were transposed, although if the flavouring u 
poured in very slowly when the mixture a hot it will not 
curdle. The Cricket has in her time made hundreds of 
blancmanges and jellies. See correction already sent. 
[Sylvia begs to endorse what Cricket says, as she herselt 
always has the flavouring put in just before the mixture is 
moved from the fire, and has never yet found that it 
curdles.] 

M. W. writes, — Can you tell me what will take 
glycerine out of a Kidderminster carpet? I have tried 
benzoline, but that does not get it out. [Try fuller's 
earth, and then wash the part with Hudson's toap. powder 
and water.] 

GoDivA Thane writes,— I am greatly obliged to you 
for your kind answers to my queries. I have preserved 
some ginger according to your recipe, but it is stringy. I 
am told diat this is not the proper season, and the ginger is 
too old. Can you account fi>r it, or can you tell me the 
proper season for it ? I should also feel obliged if you can 
give me a recipe for curry. [If you buy the ginger when 
it is young and fresh, that is the time to preserve it. This 
will be a guide to you. I cannot recollect the exact date 
of the ginger fitness for preserving, although I preserved 
some according to the recipe I gave you, three yean ago, 
and it was good. Perhaps some of our friends will help 
us. Ask your grocer, or wherever you purchase the 
ginger, when he has it in fresh. I am glad to see your 
name, you are an old ^iend now. Do yon mean curry 
powder? If so, get an ounce of ginger, the same of cori- 
ander seed, two ounces pale finest turmeric, half an ounce 
of cayenne pepper. Pound these separately to a very fine 
powder, warm them by the fire, then mix them and put 
the preparauon into a wide-mouthed bottle, well corked, 
and keep it in a dry place. There are many recipes for 
curry, if this is not what you want, write again.] 

Jii L says, — Kindly tell me how to make plain rusks, 
and also the proportions for making a small quantity of 
bread — about a couple of loaves. It is so difficult to get 
the right quantity of yeast, etc. Perhaps Cricket will 
kindly tell me how 1 can make baked plum*puddings. 
They are generally sdfFand very solid without being light. 
What would be the conect quantity of ground coflFee for 
six persons* breakfast, and how much water should be pat on 
it ? I am v^ glad of the recipes given, and hope some 
for soups, plain puddings, etc., will be continued. [Rusks. 
— Get a quart of bread dough, add to it a teacupful of 
dissolved butter, an egg (beaten), knead together very hard, 
roll it out thin, put it together again, and roll once more to 
the thickness of thin biscuit. Cut it out with a cake 
mould, and set to rise in a warm place for from twenty to 
thirty minutes. Bake them, and dry them thoroughly 
through. This b a plain rusk. You can make them with 
hop yeast, and add sweetening if you like. Use a little 
milk with the yeast. Baked Plum PuoosNC^Soak ten 
crackers m milk, add five well- beaten eggs, a pound of 
good stoned raisins (or sulunas), half-pound of suet, the 
same of chopped apple, two small glasses of brandy, a 
pinch of salt, a little dark coloured spice, and a pinch or 
two of ground mace, half a pound of citron, and sugar to 
taste. Bake three hours. If you like you need not put 
in so much in the way of sweetmeats. I will give a raw 
soup recipes directly I can get the space. Allow two 



dessert spoonfuls for each person (firesh-ground), put it into 
a basin, and break into it an egg, volk, white, shell and all. 
With a spoon stir till it is thick like mortar, put it into 
your coffee-pot, and pour upon it warm (not boiUng) water. 
Let it boil up three times ; stand it aside for five or six 
minutes, it will be clear as amber, and rich in flavour from 
the egg. Tell me if you like this method when you have 
tried it. I think you will. I gav^a good recipe for bread 
a few months ago, and a detailed account of how to 
proceed in it. Will you look for it ? But if you are a new 
subscriber I will repeat it. We cannot repeat recipes 
because of our limited space.] 

J. Y., whom the Cricket heartily thanks, writes,— At 
the risk of being considered exceedingly impertinent, I beg 
to send you the recipe for making Scotch Oatmeal Cakes 
used by my cook, with eminent success. Put three or 
four handfuls of meal into a bowl, a mere pinch of soda, 
the size of a walnut of dripping (melted), mix thoroughly. 
Pour in boiling water till the proper consistency is gained, 
put on the bakeboard, and roll out thin, cut in three and 
put on griddle, and when one side is done put before the 
fire to toast 

Will the Cricket kindly tell Provence Rose how many 
salt cellars ought to be set on a dining table, say, for eight 
persons. Ought there to be four, / ^., one at each corner, 
or only two at opposite corners. [Put the salt cellars at 
opposite corners, along with the four tablespoons. A pretty 
way in respect of these now-a-days is to put a small cruet 
set containing a salt-cellar, between every second or third 
person's cover.] 

A Young Englishwoman asks, — Will Cricket kindly 
tell her how to remove mildew from white window blinds ? 
[Kindly write all future queries on one side of the paper 
only. Boil your window blinds in a strong soludon of 
Hudson's Extract of Soap. Sold everywhere.] 

MoN Amik writes, — Can you, or any of your corres- 
pondents, kindly tell me how to make devilled biscuits ? 
[See second recipe in this page.] 

A Young Housekeeper presents her compliments to 
the Cricket, and would be grateful if she would kindly 
answer the following questions : Should the slices of 
bacon be removed firom the mutton cake, mentioned by 
the Cricket, before it is taken to the table, or is it to be 
eaten with it } And is it suitable to be served at dinner ? 
[Remove the bacon. It is more suitable for a luncheon, 
or supper dish, but quite admissible at dinner.] And 
should the French stew be strained ? [No, but take out 
the bones and the parsley.] On what should cut lemon 
be put on the table, and with what should it be raised to the 
plates, and how should it be eaten? [It is used as a 
garnish for different dishes, and is helped by the carver, if 
he be asked for any.] How should the fhiit juice be 
prepared for serving with Queen*s Pudding ? [I hardly 
understand this query, the juice can be purchased in 
bottles.] Where could the darning thread, recommended 
by the Cricket, be got from, and at what price ? And is 
it made in different numbers? [At Whiteley*s, West- 
bourne Grove. The ordinary price of aotton. I 
believe so.] What sort of sand is to be used for cleaning 
saucepans? [Common yellow or white.] A Young 
Housekeeper finds the Cricket*s hints and recipes most 
useful. [I am very glad, indeed.] 

Scotia writes, — May I give you a recipe for a delicious 
breaks dish ? If you try it you will be sure to like it. 
Butter a strong saucer, or a small pie dish may stand the 
heat better ; break into it one or two eggs with salt and 
pepper to taste, place the dish on a brander and stir gently 
until the eggs set, cook to the desired hardness, some 
flavour it with curry, but it is very good either way. It b 
needless to say that a clear and not very strong fire is neces- 
sary. 

Editha thinks if Donna Laura would gently rub a 
little stale bread on the pearls in her ring, she would see a 
great improvement in them, although it might not bring 
them perfecdy white again. 

Alpha writes to know if Dot could inform her where 
to purchase Manhall's Steel Protector, as she has much 
trouble with her drawing-room fire-irons to keep them 
from rusr. 

Gwendolyn writes, — Will you kindly tell me of 
something to take mildew out of white pique. [If boiling 
it in water, in which is a packet of Hudson's Extract of 
Soap, is ineffectual, which I do not think, mix in the piece 
of a lemon, as much soft soap, powdered starch, equal 
quantities, with half the allowance of common salt as 
will make a thin paste ; apply it to both sides of the 
mildewed part, and leave it on the grass if possible, day 
and night.] Allow me, dear Cricket, to wish you every 
success. [Thank you, heartily.] 

Aggie writes, — Dear Cricket, Can you infimn me of 
a preventive against snails. I fireqoently find then- trail 
marks on the matting in the kitchen, but seldom see them, 
as they intrude during the quiet hours of the night and 
morning. I think your Journal a treasure. [Lime water, 
sprinkled about, or powdered quick lime, are excellent 



things to prevent snails from troubling us either in tbe 
house or m the garden. It should be done about ten 
o'clock at night] 

A Young Wue would be very glad if the Cricket 
could tell her how to remove milk from a shaded criiuon 
felt carpet; have tried weak soda water, and fbller*i 
earth, but with no success. [Try Hudson's Extract of 
Soap, mixed in water, this will remove grease from ahnost 
anything, without obliterating the colour. Try two tea- 
spoonfuls, dissolved in half-a-pint of warm water.] I like 
your Housekeeper's Room very much, the recipes are lo 
very useful. 

Rrooa writes, — I shall be most pleased if the enclosed 
recipes will be of any use to the Cricket It is well for 
young Englishwomen and young Irishwomen also, that 
they have such friends ready and willing to help them as 
Sylvia and the Cricket [Rhoda is much thanked. Will 
she kmdly write her redpes on one side only of the paper.] 
Where could I get a small table fountain ? [At any good 
glass warehouse, Mortlock's for instance.] Oystek Soup 
(the very best).— Boil a knuckle of veal into a strong 
- J«Wyi prepare loo oysters by part boiling them in their 
own liquor, strain them, and wash them in clear water, and 
beard them ; be sure you wash them free firom sand. 
Then (preserving their liquor) put down Jib. of butter in 
a saucepan with two table spoonfuls of flour, two onions, 
whole, a little thyme, mace, and cayenne pepper. Add to 
the above the veal stock, and three pints of good new milk, 
and the oyster liquor, leaving the sediment out. Boil all 
for half-an-hour, strain the soup through a hair sieve. 
Lobster Cutlets. — Boil two lobsters, pick out the fish, 
and pound them and the coral together, two ounces of melted 
butter, two spoonfiils of bread crumbs, a little mace, pepper, 
and salt, and one egg beaten and mixed very well with the 
ingredients ; then make it op in the form of cutlets, with 
one of the fore claws stuck in each, rub over with yolk 
of egg and bread crumbs. Brown and send to table with 
fried parsley or lobster sauce. 

BaowN Eyes writes,— Will you please let me know 
what will remove superfluous hair, and please give me a 
good recipe for plum cake. I have a recipe, but I find 
when the cake is cold it is more like a plum pudding. [I 
should be afraid to recommend the use of any depilatory, 
they are aU, more or less, dangerous. The safest, and 
r»lly effectual method, is to pluck out the oflending hain 
with a small pair of tweezers, obtainable at any fancy 
shop, or ironmongers. But you must persevere, as the 
hair will come again and again, but you will root it out at 
last 5 take care to always get the root out, or rather the tiny 
bkck bulb that is at the end of the hair, if you merely 
pluck it oflF close to the skin this will strengthen its growth, 
and it wiU come with more vigour each time. You do 
not say whether you wish for a good, or a medium, or a 
common plum cake. For the finrmeri take a pound of 
butter, and beat it to a cream, a pound of sugar sifbd 
through a sieve, a pound-and-a-half of flour, two pounds 
of best currants, well washed and picked over, one ounce 
of sweet almonds cut_;,into slips, a grated nutmeg, a glaa 
(wine) of brandy, a pound of candied peel. Beat into 
your creamed butter the sugar and spice, and continue 
beating for fifteen minutes. Break ten eggs, beat the 
yolks in gradually, stirring the mixture constantly. Beat 
the whites to a fi-oth, and work them also gradually in, 
add the almonds, and the orange and citron peel, mix well 
together ; now put in your flour and brandy. Bake in a 
moderate oven for six houn in a tin, well lined with paper 
to keep it from burning. Will you look in our back 
numbers for plum cake recipes. There are many given, 
but if you are new subscriber, I will give you some more. 
Tell me.] 

LxLLA says,— Will you kindly tell me whether tinned 
salmon or sardines ought to be put on the Uble in the tins, 
or into gUus dishes. Please tell me also where a gentle- 
man's shirt ought to be marked, if marked, with cotton, 
not with ink? [China sardine dishes made specially; 
Salmon in small dishes, garnished with cucumber or 
lettuce. Mark at the gusset on either side of the skirt of 
the garment] 

Ivy Geeen asks,— Would the Cricket kindly give me 
a receipt for Marrow Pudding ? I think yonr receipts and 
hints on household matters simply invaluable. [Thank 
you. I am glad.] Maerow Pudding (baked or boiled).^ 
Boil a pint and a half of milk, pour it hot on to half-a- 
pint of bread crumbs, cover close for half-an-hour ; shred 
six ounces of marrow, beat up four eggs, and add these to 
the bread crumbs, mixing them well; now put in a 
quarter of a pound of currants, or raisins, stoned, or half 
each of currants and raisins, and sugar, and grated nutmeg 
to taste. Some people like but little sugar in these 
puddings. Beat this mixture well together, put it into a 
buttered mould, and boil for two and a half hours, or 
you may bake it in a pie-dish bordered with pufl^ paste 
(see puflF paste recipe), bake for nearly an hour. When 
sending the pudding to table, sifk a little ponnded loaf sqfar 
over it af^er being turned out of the mould.] 
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Ward, Look, & Co., Winrtok Honse! 

Donet BaUdiOKS, Baliibnij Bi)iiu«, B.C. 

i. Lettsn rnnat Iw written od one ai» 
onlf at s«ch itwot of paper. 

3. Lett«n tor tbe Dnwing-room miut be 
■litten on scpaate paper froia tfaOH In- 
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PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 
The nibscriber who is most succeisfiil wiih our 
Ptmles in tluce moDihi shall receive a Gujnea Book, to 
be chosen from the catalogue of Messn. Wan), Lock, 
and Co. A Stecmi Prfie, to be awarded to the second 
best competitoT, will be a Half-Guinea Book; sod aThird 
Priie, a Fire Shilling Book. These Pitms wiU be given 
rtm thiBc months. 

In the ease of ties, difficnlt puiiles will be given in 
order that a decision may be arrived at. 

The succeBfOl competitor most aUow hei nomo and 
tddress to be published In the magailne. 

Answen to be sent in by the 9th of each month, ad- 
dteued to Sylvia, as above iA Rule I lor " Our Diawinr- 
Room." • 

No notice will be taken of reriles recdved later than 
Dial dale. 

Tbe name and addiess of Ihe gueaser, tc^etberwllh a 
Mtm dt fiiHHt, or initials, for publication, mustbesent in 
■Ilh each answer, wriKen leeibly m lit lamt iluit of 

"Subscriber "and "Constant Subscriber " will not 
he accepted as iisni di flumt. 

An o— ' — " ■—- ■ ■■- -' "■ ■ ■ 



do well to study the subject In a spirit of meekness and 
in due time would doubtless find their revrard. [Many 
thanks for your note, and allow me also to thank you 
again for your very clever, ingenious, and amusing 

Gwendolyn writes,— WiU you lell mc the best way 
lo send fiowers through the post to ensure their being 
fi«sh next monimg, [In a cardboard box, packed in 
damp moss, with a label attached, on which the address 
and stamps may be put, so that there may be no neces- 
sity for stamping the boi itself at the post office.] Will 
black silk grenadine dye ? (I am not sure if it will take 
'"" dye, like black sillt. Send for ' ■ " 



the Hour comes all out. It is rather a dusty work, but 
the result crowns it. I have seen shawls done up in 
this way. which were not to be distinguished from new 
ones ; also all kinds of Berlin wool embroidery done up 
in this way, will soon look likenew, provided the colours 
are not faded. I hope 1 have ei;pressed myself righfhr 
in enplaining, Irat being a German, it is rather difficult 
' '-'- ' ■'-ing like this in English. Biiie wants to 



a book of par- ?4S- '■ 



know about the lilher, whelher 

ment to purchase, and about learning 'it, 

advise Buie to buy a good lilher, and not one wnicn nas 

akcady been used. The price varies in Germany from 






ledgedinl 



SoLtJTioN OF Pbizb Acrostic— No. II. First Sebie 



N.B.] The price per yard 0^ Sempre Secco? [The 
price per yard is 8/3 and 8/6. The cloaks are usually 
sold made up. Their price is 35s.] Shall we have 
another siory by the author of the Second Wife soon ? 
[The Little Moorland Princess, by (he s.ime aulhor, 
began in May number.] For grounding Berlin wool- 
work (chairs (or instance), what colour do you recommend? 
Black so soon gels shabby. [Maiie, claiet, dark green 
or pale blue, according to the furniture.] 

FuHNEss writes,— I have a set of cream coloured 
btglad if you would kindly say 
ordinary way, they would wash 
CSS should I put them through 
lem cream colour again, or if the cream colour 
iral material or something used in the washing ? 
I the laundress that you do not wish them to 
white, she will probably send them home all 
if you do not enptain, she will naturally take 
lakelhem 'U^ood colour." The safer plan 



if. when washed 



. Ennis K illen 
' " It Expectatioi 



is that SI 



The only when asked, 



I. One of the t< 

9. A Greek historian and orator. 

3. A river of Scotland. ' 

4. The tume of a famous family of printers. 

5. The name of several parishes in England. 

6. A province of Afghanistan. 

7. A Spanish divitte. 
B. A town of Naples. 

9. The name of sands on which many ships have 

been wrecked, 
la A celebrated French naluralisL 
II. A celebrated French Marshal. 
la. A distinguished French litterateur now living. 

13. A fortified town of England. 

14. A celebrated poet. 

15. A town of Italy. 

16. Tlte name of a great French family. 

Allrgsa. 
Centials give tbe name of a charainer in one of Sir 
Waller Scott's novels. 

This pniile is intentionally made difficult. 



The Authoress of the Store Puiiles writes, —Dear 
SyWa, Your patience with regard to the voluminous 
tonespondence involved by my Store Puiiles has been 
beyond pmise. Those objecton who complain that the 
lilts do not contain every article in the respective stores, 
amused me the most. " Sophie " convicted me in an 
error (or which I apologiie— vit, . making Pope Ihe 
aiithra' of "Sermons In Stones," whereas it is Shakes- 
peaie. In No. III. aa, my idea was, "grey, ".a colour 1 
" \ni," Lat., force of life ; " Trainer," a horse breaker. 
No. 38. Pewter. " Pew" is certainly a source of income 
lo iteclois : and "ter" is porter with the head off, trgo, 
flat As to oalM^e we always get ii at the grocer's (in 
tins), and Normandy pippins a^. The other articles 
in qnestion I cannot hnd in the dictionary, but have 
alireys understood " i^cotee " to be a small carnation. 
"Pikel" is a tool with a long handle, and two iron 
imngs used for scattering hay. " Ctirrick," en iron 
Ecufne with short handle, used for clearing ashes out of 
Ibe kitchen flues. " Trippet " is a small metal stool lo 
set close to the fire lo keep a dish hot (probably a cor. 
tuptionof tripod). " Bonnet," a concave tin aflair to 
CDDcentiatE Ihe heat when cooking trifles in front of the 
fire. These arc probably Cheshire proviacialisms, but I 
Ad not know it. And now provincialisms are becom- 
Ingagreater rarity than old china, and must be res- 
peeled, and cherished, and sought afler with care and 
diligence. Your scornful, tloutriig correspondents miuld 



Is the m 
[If you 
be wash 
right, bi 
pains lo make them " a gooc 

(and quite as cheap, 1 find) _ 

cleaned to a resular dyer and cleaner. ] 

Will some kind correspondent reply lo Marigold, who 
wishes much lo know why caps are not now worn by 
babies, how the custom became general to go without, 
inlrodueed? Mothers and nurses reply 
Doctors disapprove of caps," or " liecause 
mey are out of fashion." What good is supposed to 
arise from this ugly custom ? May not the frequent sight 
now of projecting ears be attributed lo the want of sup- 
port to them in infancy, when occasionally they droop, 
or are in some way out of place ? 

Annie begs to thank sincerely, Maraquita, Katha- 
rine and Alice Angela, who have so kindly volunteered 
Iheir informaUon respecting American dress in Sylvia 
for April. 

Eglantine writes,— Dear Sylvia. I send with much 
pleasure answers 10 the folloaing: To Elfleda I should 
recommend Mr. Dendney, 6, Ayton Villas, Grosvenor 
Road, Brixton, as one who makes up hair most t>eau(i- 
fully. ToSnowdrop, there are various meanings to Violet. 
Blue Violet, Faitnfulncss; Dame Violet. Watchfulness' 
Sweet Violet, Modesty; Yellow Violet, Rural Happiness. 
To Sarah, and Snowdrop, I should advise the study of 
the "German Mastery Series, " by Thomas Prendergast, 
price IS. 6d., published by Longmans a Co., Pater- 
noster Row. I can give Stupide full directions how to 
make a snake of old stamps; also, I can send Dora the 
words of "Bingen on Ihe Rhine." Does M. E. P. 
know Weber's concert pieces, and ■■ Polacca " ? They 
are capita] practice. Will any of your correspondents 
kindly give mc the words of a piece of poetry called 
"Cleansing Fires," by Miss A. A. Procior? Also, could 
you lell me if the poetical woiks of a Welsh lady, who 
look Sadie as her nom^le-plume, have b^n published, 
and where they are to be had ? Could yon tell me what 
excessive irritation afler sea-bathing is caused by. when 
the bather has gone into tbe water quite cool ? [Sadie's ' 
poems, and very beautiful Ihey are, ate published by 
Sampson, Low. Marston, l-ow, & Searle, Fleet Street. 
Tbe Irritation is caused lo delicate skins by the salt.] 

Mahib R. kindly sends the following useful inform- 
ation. —In the Aprilnumber of your very useful Journal, 
Little Dutchwoman wants to know how to wash acrochet 
Shetland shawl, so that it looks like new again. Let 
her try a method which has ] 
indeed ; to clean the shawl i 
ike a quantity, according 



learn without a teacher, if^you gel an instriictlon boc*. 
T he best I know is by Carl Umlauffi I believe it is tmn- 
slated into English. Another good one is by Edward 
Beyer. The silher is made rather more eirpensive 
because you must get a rrsonnance table whereon to 
play, and those are rather expensive to buy. Snowdrop 
will find, that OilendorfTs method for learning German 
is still a very good one. 1 prefer it, inspileofitsendless 
variations, to anv other grammar. Lalely, 1 have seen 
Olto's German Grammar, in two editions, one large and 
one small. I think Ihe small one does very welt for 
beginners; the title Is, An Elemenlary Grammar of 
Ihe German Language. By Dr. E:mil Otto. Second 
edition. London: David Nutt, ayo. Strand. Being a, 
teacher myself, I can tell Snowdrop that it is impcKSible 
10 learn German well without the aid of a leachrr 
especially on account of the pronui 
found that English people learn German very slowly, 
°''™""'' of the many guttural sounds, and it requir- 
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. -Dear Sylvia, Someone asks if there 
IS any music Btiatged for one hand only. I beg, in 
reply, lo say that somelfew years ago, 1 heard " Home, 
Sweet, Home" very ably played |with three or four 
variations), with the left hand only, by a country pro- 
fessional (a ladyl, but losing my programme (it was an 

arranged. I must just say that I think it is too bad of 
some of the correspondents to take upyour valuable time 
by asking such silly questions as how loeaianegg, 4c., 
when their own sense (if ihev would appeal to it] would 
tell them. We get such usehil and pleasant information 
too from you, dear Sylvia, in the correspondence, that I 
hope your Journal will be a continued success, [Such 
questions naturally appear absurd to those who know 
how to behave coirectly in society, but to many who are 
inexperienced in this matter, small doubis and anxieties 
are always arising. Novices in this respect seem to Ima- 
gine that there is a special an lo be learned, forgetting, 
or unknowing, that the most simple, most natural, most 
cleanly, most convenient method, is sure lo be the besL 
At the same lime, there are small vagaries of fashion 
connected with catingand drinking. Our grandmothers. 
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DC very good 

of the shawl, 
n the flour, just as If you 

iU soon see that 

flour takes all 
the dirt and dust off. If however the shawl should be 
too dirty, a second cleaning in Ihe flour must be done. 
After the rubbing, the shawl must be well shaken, that 

Cbup Damask Table Linen.- We are now oflcr- 
ing a very cheap lot of Real Irish Damask Table Qoths, 
in all sim, commencing at 4s. lod. each, two yard* 
square.— Robinson ft Cleaver, Linen Manubcturera, 
BdEasL Samples post free.— [Advt J 



provincial part of England. As long as "self- 
made men " make sudden fortunes, and as long as unex- 
pected wealth flows in upon hitherto bumble and unei- 
pectanl families, these questions will continue lo be 
asked. Are you sure that you are not alluding uncon- 
sciously to Thai berg's "Home, Sweet Home,'' in which 
a variation is played entirely with the left hand ? Ityou 
are so good as to send me June roses, I shall be more 
than grateful. Many thanks for your kind note.} 

Primrose writes,— Dear Sylvia, I shall be glad of 
any Informniion as regards the expense of living, house 
rent, and climate of Sydney, Australia. Could a small 
family live for about the same as in London ? Are small 
furnished houses, or apartments, to be had at a reason- 
able rate? Is il a good place for a person with a delicate 
throat and chest } Are there any injurious winds in 
spting or any other time of the year? Are good servants 
10 be obtained? [Unable to answer these questions 
myself, I hope some of our good.nalured correspon- 
dents may have the power and Ihe will lo do so.] 

WOKDERFULLV PRETTY.— A Novelly for Spring 
Dresses, Washing Malelasse. which represents quite a 
revival of a bygone taste and bshion, very effective. 
Write for patterns early. The price Is eiceaUngly low, 
vii. ;— lojd. per yard, aS inch. Also a lot of Black 
Sguins, from 11. 6jd. per yard ; Black and Coloured 
Cashmeres, is. B^d. per yard, 43 inch ; Bridesmaids 
Cashmeres, is. iijd. per yard, exquisite shades. White 
Fancy Piques, 4Jd. per yard, Pauerns Free^ S. Aueev, 
7, High Street, Clapham, London, S.W. [Advt.] 
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Snowdrop asks the meaning of violet. I have much 
pleasure in informing her that blue violet means faith- 
fulness; dame violet, watchfulness ; sweet violet, modesty ; 
yellow or white violet, rural happiness. I do not know 
if Minnie, who asks you for a pretty pet name for Mar- 
garet, knows that Margaret means Daisy, surely she 
could not wish for anjrthing prettier than that. Do you 
think one of the ladies who have sent the words of Pestal 
to Maura would be willing we should have them as she 
will have no use for them all, and my sister would b& 
much obliged for them, as she has the music, but not 
the words. Mysie asks how to play the game of Cross 
Questions and Crooked Answers. We played it at one of 
our parties last winter with great success. Place two^ 
rows of chairs facing each other, with one extra at the 
end for the questioner, who asks someone, mentioning 
their name, any question he pleases, but if the person 
addressed answers, they have to pay a forfeit, it being 
the duty of their opposite neighbour to answer for them 
while the questioner counts ten, if he fails to do so, he 
becomes questioner. Yes, and no, are not admitted as 
answers. The beauty of the game is in the promptness 
required. Iza would be glad if any of Sylvia's corres- 
pondents will tell her the rules of the forfeit called •' Rifle 
Drill." Also would be glad to know the name of the 

f>ublisher, and the price of sorig called ' ' Tiie Lost Chord. " 
Send stamped addressed envelope for words of Festal.] 

Skylark. — i. Not in the least improper, a. Better 
not, if you can avoid it. It would make people talk. 

E. M. writes, — Dear Sylvia, In the April number 
Elfreda wishes to know where she can get a song called 
"Grandfather's Clock." She will get it at Heine & Sons, 
music-sellers, Church Street, Liverpool. I do not know 
the price. There are several correspondents inquiring 
about a good hair restorer. I think if they tried that of 
Barrow, Evans & Smith, manufacturing chemists, 
Nottingham, it would satisfy them. My hair came off 
dreadfi^ly a few months ago, when I invested in a bottle, 
only IS., and am glad to say it stopped it entirely besides 
improving both the thickness and length. 

Rhoda. can recommend Emil Otto's German Gram- 
mar as the very best Snowdrop can get for learning 
German from, but she must have a teacher. There 4S a 
book of the exercises in German of those in English in 
the grammar, which if Snowdrop gets she will find most 
useful, as she can correct the exercises herself. Rhoda 
learnt from this book with a German lady for one year, 
and afterwards was quite able to continue by herself. 
Rhoda can say from experience, an excellent plan is to 
translate first the German exercise into E^lish, and then 
translate back again into German, and then correct it by 
the book. Snowdrop will find herself learning quickly 
if she tries this plan. 

Mysib. —Your note of penitence reached me safely. 
It was very good of you to write it all over again. I had 
already re-organized your first communication and sent 
it on to the printers. I insert various answers about the 
game of Cross Questions and Crooked Answers, as there 
seem to be various modes of pla^ng it. 

Callice writes, — Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly say 
what kind of bonnet I ought to get for the summer. I 
should like one that would do all the year round. My 
best dre.sses are a very pale bluish shade of lavender 
Irish poplin, and a navy blue silk rep trimmed with 
navy blue silk. [Black satin or cream-coloured silk go 
with everything.] 

Woods IDE writes, — Dear Sylvia, I see one of your 
correspondents, Scotia, writes for the " Exile's Lament." 
If she has not got it by this, I can send her the words. 

Nell would be so very much obliged if Housewife, 
who, a few months since, ofiered to give Sidney the full 
particulars of a working society, to which she and her 
daughters belong, would communicate with her. 
Address with Sylvia. 

Silver Leaves writes,— Dear Sylvia, Thank you 
very much for answering my question, viz., how to wash 
point lace. I am charmed with your useful book. It is 
the only periodical of dress I take in, and shall never 
prefer any other to it again. Would you kindly let me 
know through the medium of your paper if your book 
can be sent as a newspaper abroad. I send a number 
every month to the Cape, and I have to pay for it as a 
letter, and sometimes pa^ more for the postage than I do 
for the Journal. I saw m the April number an inquiry 
by an Anxious Wife, ** How to soften her husband's face, 
which was severely burnt some months ago." I enclose 
a receipt which was used with great success abroad, and 
only hope it will prove effective. For Burns or Scalds — 
Put two cups of boiling water on a cup of lime. Leave 
to settle. Mix the water with raw linseed oil in equal 
quantities. Put into a botde and' shake well. This 
removes the marks. [The Journal cannot be sent as a 
newspaper.] 

Vashti. — I shall be very glad to hear from you. 

Lilian Montague. — Adds when taken in quantities 
have the effect of making one thin and pale, but I can- 
not advise you further than this statement goes. 

All the most useful Shapes in Real Irish Linen 
Collars for Children, at 3s. xid. per dozen, for Ladies' 
at 4s. 6d., and for Gents, 4-fold, from 58. 6d. per dosen. 
3-fold Cu^ for Chiklren, 58. zid. per dozen ; and for 
Ladies and Gents, at 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per docen. 
Wnttt for SunpleS) pott tree, and yoa will save 50 per 
cenu-^RoBiNSOM A Clbavxb, Bclftut,— {Aovt.] 



Mrs. N. wishes to tell Inez that she knows a lady 
who has used Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer for over 
eight years, and it has never affected her health. She is 
above three-score, and her hair is as pretty a golden 
brown as it was at thirty. 

One characteristic song for Little Sister, is " Won't 
you Buy my Pretty Flowers ? " She can have a small 
basket containing a few bunches of flowers, and offer 
them when the words come, '* Won't you buy my pretty 
flowers." My daughters can give Beryl the words of 
" Maggie's Secret,' if she wishes, or it can be had of 
Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 

A. H. C. writes, — Madam, I am a nursery governess, 
and am desirous of going to Madras at some future time. 
Would any correspondent kindly inform me what amount 
of clothes and underlinen I should require, and of what 
description. 

Lily of the Valley writes, — If No Name will put 
the photographs in water, they will come off without 
injuring the print. 

An Anxious Sistek.— The dress is suitable for either 
dark or light material. I can only advise you to try to 
sell your work in some fancy shop. If it is really well 
done, you will soon find that it will sell well. 

Eloise. — Your advertisement for songs cannot be 
inserted free unless your name and address be published 
with it. See Rules for the Exchange. 

M. N. E. (Anerley).— Your communication being an 
advertisement, cannot appear here. 

Dora. — Wash your face in gin, to which you must 
add two-thirds of water. That is, to a wineglassful of 
gin add two wineglassfuls of water. 

Snovvflake writes,— Will you kindly inform me in 
your next month's Joiunal if the tales that were in last 
year's book<^are published in one volume. If so, at what 
Drice ? We thought them very nice. I should like to 
lave "Barton's Daughter," where can I obtain it? 
They have not yet been published, but they will appear 
m volume form before very long. When ready, they will 
be annoimced in this Journal.] 

Miss C. will feel obliged if Sylvia will kindly let her 
know where the ' ' Sempre Secco cloak can be had, also 
the price of one ready made. Miss C. has asked at the 
best drapers' in Brighton, and they know nothing about 
the cloth. [From Messrs. Spence & Co., St. Paul's 
Churchyard. Prices 28s. 6d. and 35s.] 

GussiE writes,— Dear Sylvia, The following lines 
(about which Margery Wynscote inquires), 
" There is no death 1 an angel form 
Walks o'er the earth with silent tread. 
And bears our best loved hearts away. 
And then we call them dead," 
are taken from an exquisite poem by Ix>rd Lytton. I 
will send Margery all the verses if she would like to have 
them. 

Will any correspondent kindly tell Reader the 
lowest price she can get an edidon of Bulwer's worics. 
[Your nom-de-plume, Violet, has already been taken, so 
I give you that of " Reader," as your question refers to 
books.] 

Bems. — Kathleen sent a corrected address which 
appeared in a recent number, with apology for having 
made a mistake. 

Gipsy.— See Sylvia's Postscript, May. If I can give 
any information this month I will do so; if not, I must 
put it off till our next number. 

R. S. O. writes, — Will black stockings be fashionable 
all this spring and summer for girls of thirteen and nine. 
Yes.] 

S. H. writes, — Can anyone kindly tell me the name 
of the song, and who by, beginning, 

' ' Sleeping, I dream, love, 
Fondly of thee." 

Vert writes, — Dear Sylvia, I have much pleasure in 
informing Lily of the Valley, that the address of one of 
the centres for the Bible Flower Mission is, "The 
Secretary of the Flower Mission, Home of Industry, 160, 
Commercial Street, Spitalfields, E.*' Do you object to 
having vour letters crossed ? [I do indeed.] 

TOll Sylvisf kindly tell Buxton where she could get 
some handkerchiefs marked in satin stitch. [Messrs. 
Robinson & Cleaver, 5, Castle Place, Belfast, both 
moderately and well.] 

Silver Stick writes, — Dear Sylvia, Can any of 
yoiu: subscribers favour me with the words of the poem, 
"The Little Boy on the Landing," by Bret Harte. 
[Kindly send a stamped addressed envelope, that the 
words may be forwarded to you when sent.] 

A Moravian writes, — Dear Sylvia, Can you, or any 
of your correspondents give me any information con- 
cerning a religious sect called, I believe. The United 
Brethren? I think it is a Moravian church. Also, 
where I could get the music to the song, "Land o* the 
Leal;" and in \s hat poem of Kingsley's the following 
lines occur: 

" Making life death, and the vast, forever, 
One grand, sweet song." 

To Ladies. — Cheap Pretty Spring Dress Fabrics, 
4s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. dress length, any length cut. Black 
and Coloiu^ Variety too numerous to enumerate. We 
have received himdreds of testimonials from Ladies in 
all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Abroad. 
Patterns Free. S. Ambry, 7 High Street, Clapham, 
London, S.W. [Advt.] 



Aileen writes,— Dear Sylvia, I am grateful for 
your suggestions to me last month. I followed out 
one, handkerchiefs, and they were very much liked. 
Will you thank Muriel for her kind thought Could 
she tell me, I wonder, where one could get the design 
for the gun-case, as I am not an artist. I see Mvsie 
asks for an explanation of Cross Questions and Crooked 
Answers. A circle is formed, and the one who begins 
asks, in a >Yhisper, some question of her left hand 
neighbour, who gives a correct reply, asking her left 
hand neighbour, in turn, some other question, and so 
on till the person who begins is, in her turn, questkxied. 
Then she says aloud the question asked by her right 
hand neighbour, giving as an answer the reply to her 
question of her li^t hand neighbour, and so 00. 

F. A. N.— Questions inadmissible. 

Rhoda would like to know where she could get a 
fountain for the centre table in her drawing-room. She 
heard of one, but it would only play as long as the 
water put into it remained. Is there one to be had, such 
as is sometimes used with gold fish, and that once 
set playing, would continue all day. Rhoda would feel 
greatly obliged if any correspondent could tell her 
anything about it. Also, of some kind of material 
suitable for covering drawing-room chairs. Chintz has 
been tried, but it is too cold and stiff-looking. Some- 
thing soft, and that would wash well, but not cretonne. 
Rhoda's drawing-room is green, with rosewood furniture, 
French grey paper. Could Sylvia tell of something 
pretty and not expensive, either to match, or a suit- 
able and very pretty contrast. The room is medium 
size and height. [Oatmeal cloth makes delightful 
covers even when not embroidered, and washes 
splendidly. It is 4s. and 5s. a yard, width a yard and a 
half. Mr. Francis, 16, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, 
keeps it.] 

To Sylvia, for her correspondents. M. D. G. writes,— 
Sylvia is right ; fra is a contraction for frate, and is used 
before the Christian names of monks, as Fra Bartolo- 
meo, Fra Paolo, etc. The Fra Dlavolo of the "hallo" 
was, helas 1 un mauvais sujet. To the lady who asked 
for a translation of a line from Dante, the following is 
sent — 

Lo spuntare d'un* altro di, pensa I 
Che tu non lo vedrai mai pid. 
Sylvia closes on the tenth, and M. D. G. does not live 
in England, but if in Lingua Dantesca the line is other- 
wise expressed, M. D. G. will correct the above sent, 
when she has looked over Dante.— To the lady who 
foimd X. C. P. on an old altar. The symbolical letters 
are used in the Greek church, as I. H. S. in the Latin 
church; X. C. P. signifying Pax Christi— The Pfeace of 
God. In Russia, where the religion is of the Greek 
church, X. C. P. is found on the altars there, altar 
cloths, etc. In France, Spain, and Italy, instead of 
X. C. P. we find I. H. S., and this latter symbol will be 
fotmd in England, especially in old cathedrals, such as 
the cathedrsd in Winchester, because before the reign 
of Elizabeth the religion was of the Latin church, and 
in England certainly they love the J. H. S.— To Snow- 
drop. There is a wonderfully beautiful book, just 
published, I believe, called '* Flower Lore." containing 
not only the legends and language of flowers, but also 
of trees with the poets* praise. In "Flower Lore," 
the language of the Violet is steadfastness, and the 
authoress of " Flower Lore" says the Primrose, slgni- 
fying early youth, had the following quotation i — "The 
Primrose is the onW rose without a thorn." — ^To Tabby 
Cat. Dear Tabby Cat, If our oommon flowers, such as 
geraniums, fuchsias and roses, are to be found bkxxning 
indoors during the month of June, in the homes of 
Greenland, why should not the cat be found in a room, 
where blooms our dearly loved flowers ? especially when 
another familiar pet, the dog, is an inmate therein. A 
minute and a pleasant author gives us a sketch of a 
Greenland home, as he saw it, in the month of June; at 
a settlement about 69 N. latitude. It vras the colong- 
b^tyrs (governor's) sitting-room. Says the writer:— 
"The furniture consists ot a sofa, which has done duty 
for a long line of governors, a still older bureau, a long 
stove surmounted by a statuette of the great Napoleon, 
a portrait of Byron, another of good king Fredoric the 
Seventh, of Denmark, with some photograp^, and the 
usual etceteras of a room. The floor is white scoured, 
and the windows full of Indian cresses, geraniums, 
roses, and fuchsias. There is a piano (the last thing we 
should expect to meet with in Greenland) ; there is also 
a sleepy cat, and above all, an antique eight-day dock, 
and is, to my mind at least, the most Christian looking 
piece of furniture we have yet seen in the country.' 
Vide "Countries of the WorkJ," 1^ 1, by Robert 
Brown, M.A., etc., etc., etc., put^hed by Messrs. 
Ward. Lock, & Co. , London, price yd. [Many thanks, 
dear madam, for the information you are so good as to 
send, and also for yoiu: very kind and interesting letter 
to myself.] 

Toby can have the Jan. No., 1878, on receipt of is 
stamps. 

Heathkrbbll.— The Louis Velveteen wears well. 
It is made in black only. 

Ladies requiring Governesses, Companions, ^^X' 
Cooks, or Working Housekeeper^ Matrons, Mjiids, 
Nurses.— Miss Frost, Ladies* Empkyment Agency, 
59, Bemert Street.— {Adyt.j 
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Veria writes, — I find one of your conr^pondents 
asks for the meaning of the monogram X* P. Cf. I copy 
the foUowiag from Seal's ** Sacred Emblems:" "Tho 
sacred monogram was from the earliest ages in vogue 
among the Christians. At first it combined the Greek 
letters X (Chi), and P (Rho), the initial letters of 
' Chnstos/ the Greek name for Christ ; and in this form 
is said to have appeared to the Emperor Constantine in 
a vision, upon the eve of battle. He saw the heavens 
opened, and this sign displayed in fire, with a motto, 
' In hoc signo vinces ' (by this sign thou shalt conquer). 
Thenceforward the Emperor embraced Christianity, and 
adopted its emblem. " I would be glad if Gretchen could 
tell me if ntlrses in the. hospitals mentioned by her wear 
uniform, and if it be provided by the hospital authorities. 
When the period of training is over, do they still employ 
those who wish to remain, and do they give any remu- 
neration, or are they expected to give their services 
gratuitously? Snowdrop will find Ahn's German 
Courses the easiest and most useful to begia with. 

An.sa writes, — Some of the answers to your puzzles 
did not seem to me to be correct. Pippins is the fruit, 
not the seed of apples; and Norway is the Norseman's 
home; then "picotee" (Pekoe tea), is not a "carnation,*' 
but ' ' clove " is. Butter and snuff are both invariably 
sold by country grocers, and I believe tar is sometimes. 
You quote a verse of Charles Kingsley's in your present 
number, the correct quotation is, 

"Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever 
Do lovely things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make hfe, death, and that vast forever, 

One grand sweet song." 
I have the whole poem if you would care for it [I 
should Uke it very much.] Speaking of quotations, can 
you tell me where the verse is you quoted about " Bones 
and I,*' beginning, " For the day will soon be over.'* I 
like " Bones and I " very much. [The verse, as I quoted 
it, appears in Maior Whyte-Melville's novel, ''The 
Interpreter," and I have it on his own authority that the 
lines are in connection with no other verses, but were 
introduced by himself as " padding " when the novel was 
running in Eraser's Magazine. See Rule 5, Exchange 
column.] 

Addresses wanted. Those of Kate, Paddy, Skylark, 
A. Morris, Hopeful, Kathleen Elizabeth, Flossie, and 
Maggie. ^ 

EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

RULES. 
t. AH letters on this subject most be addressed to — 
Sylvia, 

^VarwuJk ffousit 

Dorset Buildings^ Salisbury Squart, 
{JSxckastgt Column.) London, EX, 

s. All letters must contain a large, fully-directed, 
envelope, with one penny stamp enclosed, not affixed. 

3. Notices must be written l^bly on one side of a 
sheet of paper, separate and distinct from communica- 
tions for the Drawing-room, Work-room, or House- 
keeper's Room. 

4. Announcements of the nature of an Advertisement 
cannot appear in this column. 

J. The charge for insertion in the Exchange Coltimn 
YLviA'8 Home Journal is threepence for every 
twelve words, and one penny extra for evenr additional 
four words, except in cases where the ad(uess is pub- 
lished. The insertion, in these cases, is free. 

6. The only artides that can beadvertised/vio/r are 
Books and Music 



7. All articles of wearing appard advertised for ez- 
diange must be new ; Fun^ Laces* Shawls, and Rugs 
alone excepted* 

8. Notices must be sent before the loth of preceding 
month. — — — 

NOTICE. — No advertisements received later than 
the tenth dav of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of the month following. 

A. P. has the "Quiver," from November, 1877, to 
November, 1878, in good condition, will sell for 4s., or 
exchange for anything useful ; recipient to pay carriage. 
Address, Miss Ferry, Tho Hill, Wherwell, near 
Andover, Hants. 

Miss Doffibld has a very handsome pair of silver 
Trichinopoly work earrings, quite new, and will exchange 
for real silver bangles, or silver band bracelet, or offers. 
Lincoln Villa, Famborough, Hants. 

Miss A. Sargent wishes to part with two music 
books, newly bound, containing 64 songs and 48 pieces, 
by some of the best authors ; wants a guinea each. 
Carriage paid to any part. For a list apply to Miss A. 
Sargent, 5, Church Street South, Colchester. [Your 
advertisement must be freshly written out and sent every 
time you wish it inserted.] 

Wanted, Haydn's Overture in D, arranged as a duet 
by Csemy ; overture to " Tancredi," duet; Mendtls- 
sohn's "Lieder ohne Worte" ; Weber's " Moto Con- 
tlnuo": Dussek's •• Chantons I'Hymen " ; "Ring on. 
Sweet Angelus," song, Gounod. Either books or music 
are offered in exchange. Address, E. M., Miss Reynolds, 
Allhallows, Worcester. 

B., 13, Silver Street, Bedford, Wanted to exchange 
Myra's Midmonthly Journal for Sylvia's. (Observe 
rules.) 

CEuvres de Lamartine, half-calf ; Miserables de 
Victor Hugo, 12 vols; Ollendorf's German Tutor; 
Newman and Barrett's English and Spanish Dictionary, 
calf; Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 3 vols., portrait ; 
Morton's Veterinary Pharmacy ; History of Naples, a 
vols. ; Fran9ais et Italieo Dictionary ; will exchange for 
Roget's Thesaurus, English words and phrases ; Dr. 
Angus's Bible Handbook ; Green's English People ; 
Good Etymological English, and English and Latin 
Dictionaries. M. , 3, Oval Road, Regent's Park. . 

S. E. has a quantitv of Songs and Pieces, of which 
she will give any two for the Instrumental Solo, " Les 
Huguenots," by Sydney Smith. List sent upon receiv- 
ing stamped envelope. Address, Miss S. E. Heygate, 
West Haddon, near Rugby. 

To exchange for anjrthing useful. Apparel preferred. 
Sylvia's Home Journal, September to August, 1878 ; 
also, January to May, 1879 ; 6 numbers of Myra's, 1877 ; 
7 ditto, 1878 ; 10 Midmonthly, 1878 ; 3 of Costumes 
(3 odd) ; 3 Demorest's Illustrated, 1878. Mrs. Bysshe, 
35, Queen's Road, Notting Hill, W. 

A. R. D. has for sale Sylvia's Journal, with 
Supplements, from January, 1878, to June, 1879; offers 
requested. Cash required. Address, A. R. D., care 
of Thos. Carter, Newsagent, 36, Castle Street East, 
Oxford Street, W. 

Mrs. B. W. will post British Medical Journal every 
Saturday to end of year. Offers requested. Moss 
Cliffe, Northwich, Cheshire. 

I have Sylvia's Journal for 1878, in good con- 
dition, but minus patterns and diagrams. Will take 
3s. (purchaser to pay carriage), or what offers in ex- 
change? Also some childrenTs story-books for sale very 
cheap. List sent on application. Address, Miss Willis, 
Rosemarket, Milford, Pembrokeshire. 



I have a number of second hand Educational Books, 
and books suitable for schoolroom or Sunday-school 
Library, to dispose of. Offers requested in cash or use- 
ful exchange. List sent on receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope. Address, Miss Clifford, Pierremont Crescent, 
Darlington. 

For sale or exchange. A quantity of music, easy and 
difficult, send one stamp for list Advertiser wants 
difficult pianoforte arrangements of the "Bohemian 
Girl," and the old Irish air ''The Coulin." Address, 
Miss Ackland, 185, Coldharbour Lane, Camberwell, S.E. 

Wanted. Little Tin Soldier (Molloy), Children's 
Voices (Claribel), Distant Shore ; will give in exchange 
Esmeralda, The Mill (Kuhe), or Mozart's Sixth Grand 
Symphony. Address, Sydney, care of Sylvia. 

For sale or exchange. The Young Englishwoman for 
1876 and 1877, 9d. per number, not diagram sheets, but 
with 1877 is a beautiful design in point lace for dress 
trimming. Will take 3s. each year, or useful exchange 
to that amount. Miss Curtis, Barby, near Rugby. 

Wanted. Cleansing Fires (Gabriel), She Wandered 
Down the Mountain Side (Cloy), The Message (Blumen- 
thal). Will give in exchange, Sonata in D (Mozart), 
Chanson a ^ire (No. 14, Schulhoff), and No. i of 
Grandes Marches et Trois (Schubert), arranged as duett. 
Miss B. Dike, xx, Sydney Buildings, Bath. 

I have 100 strong bedding plants, geraniums, fuchsias, 
and petunias. Will exchange for dress material to the 
value of xBs. Mrs. Goulton, Highbury, Sydney, 
Gloucestershire. 

Mrs. ROF£R,Tuddenham, Mildenhall, Suffolk, wants 
May to November, both inclusive, of Temple Bar for 
1875 (to finish " Leah, a Woman of Fashion "), will buy 
or hire. 

I have for sale or exchange (for other music) a quan- 
tity of pianoforte music in excellent condition. List sent 
on application to Miss Walton, 50, Park Road, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 

I have "Don Quixote" (Dor^ edition) in twentv 
shilling numbers ; new, cost sxs. Will sell for ids. 6d. 
Dolly, address with Sylvia. 

Miss Garbois paints cushion tops, silk or velvet, 
worth 7s. 6d. ; handscreens, worth 5s. ; borders for 
Gipsy tables, and various drawing-room purposes. 
What offers? Address (letter only). Miss Garbois, 
Mrs. Hawkins' Registry, 82, Constitiition Hill, 
Birmingham. 

Advirtisipunts of Ladys Work, Pti Animals, itc., for 
this part of the Paper, art ehargod ^ai the rate of 
One Shilling for Twelve Words. 

Miss Clyde, Newport, Barnstaple, sends Devon- 
shire ferns, so roots, 6 varieties, is. ; 100 roots, 9 varie- 
ties, carefully packed in box with moss, 5s. ; 100 leaves, 
IS. sd. post free. Carriage of ae roots to London 
averages 4d. 

For disi>osal. A number of sones and pieces very 
cheap. Send stamp for list to Miss Lawrence, 83, 
Victoria Park Road, South Hackney. 

For sale. A prettv hand-made robe for a baby, price 
10s., and carriage. H. A. C, care of Sylvia. 

For sale. A Rampore Chuddah Shawl, £s ; and a 
handsome black satin embroidered Indian Scarf, £4, 
Postage 3kl. Address, P. S., Poste Rettante, Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, France. 

Mary May makes pretty diagonal thread frames, 
any colour. Complete for is. and is. 6d. each. Address 
with Sylvia. 

{For eomHnuaiion qf Dnwimg Room, tee page 197.) 



SYLVIA'S POSTSCRIPT. 

"DEFORE entering on the absorbing subject of dresses and bonnets, 
^^ I must say a word of one or two miscellaDeous articles that 
have come under my notice. The first of these is Dbarden*s Pateht 
Valance and Furniture Trimming Suspenders, an invention that 
saves the neat and careful housewife much trouble and inconvenience, 
superseding entirely the tedious and unsatisfactory methods of sewing 
on or tying the valances to iron bedsteads. By using these patent 
suspenders, the valance can be attached or removed in an instant. 
The address of the inventor named above, is Bale y, near Doncaster. 
He will send full particulars on application. 

The Paysandu Ox Tongues sold by Mr. McCall, Hounds- 
ditch, are an inexpensive but excellent substitute for the ordinary 
beef tongue, and are very good in warm weather with any kind of 
summer salad. They can be ordered through any grocer. 

At the Bon March^ Stores, Brixton, no ticket of membership 
is required, though the prices are as low as those of co-operative stores. 
The interests of country customers are specially studied at this 
gigantic establishment, and they can be as well served through the 



development of the pattern and postal order department, as though 
they had paid a personal visit to the Bon March6 itself. The variety 
of materials in the fancy dress department is great enough to satisfy 
the most difficile customer. From Cachemire des Indes at 4s. 6d. per 
yard, to Beige de Roubaix, at pf d., there are woollen materials of every 
possible quality. Silks and satins, black and coloured, the first 
beginniog at is. ii^d. per yard, the second at is. 6ld., an available 
quality to use for trimmings. A. remarkably cheap lot of lace curtains 
are offered for sale at this establishment, at prices much under their 
real value, the proprietors having availed themselves of a very oppor* 
time occasion for buying very cheaply. A. large assortment of costumes 
and mantles is kept in stock, also of washing fabrics } the prices 
proving that the Bon MarchS fully deserves its title. 

In addition to the goods mentioned in former articles, sold by 
Messrs. Spencb & Co., St Paul's Churchyard, I may mention some 
very inexpensive Breton lace, in various widths. This lace is to be so 
extensively used this season for trimmings of dresses, petticoats, 
bonnets and caps, that the investment of some dozens of yards is sure 
to be a perfectly safe one, when it is to be picked up at a low price. An 
excellent pattern that could be used either as edging or insertion, 4^ 
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in. wide, is sold at is. ojd. Another, richer in pattern hut not so good 
a lace, costs 8|d. Breton lace washes so well that it may be used with 
confidence on under-garments. A pretty narrow pattern, suitable for 
this purpose and for children's pinafores, costs ijd. This is an inch 
wide. Another, an inch-and-a-half in width, with a firm, strongly 
finished vandyked edge, costs 5 id. Others, nearly three inches wide, 
are suitable for trimming the white dresses that are now so popular, 
when real summer weather is with us. These are 6Jd. the yard. 
Messrs. Spence also sell the imitation Irish Point that is so much in 
vogue for furniture trimmings. The prices range from 6}d. per yard, 
^ye inches wide. 

The ribbons in this establishment are of very great beauty, and 
extremely moderate in price. Ribbon is to form so salient a charac- 
teristic of dress trimmings this season, that a special impetus has 
been given to their production. No greater variety nor excellence 
could be wished for than is exhibited by the stock of Messrs. S pence's 
ribbons. 

The secret of success in any line of life is thoroughness. There is 
not so much of this valuable quality in the world as there might be. 
People take one-sided views of their engagements, occupations, pro- 
fessions. A milliner, for instance, buys and sells very pretty bon- 
nets, thinking that thereby she is fully doing her devoir by the 
public, her bonnets, and herself. But if her bonnets and hats are 
merely pretty in themselves, she fails in all these particulars. She is 
not thorough, for she only suits the bonnets to their wearers in a hap- 
hazard kind of way. She thinks that a pretty bonnet is like a pretty 
face — that anything will go with it. Now, Madame Louise, 266, 
Regent Street, goes to the very heart of the matter. She enters into 
it con amore, with all the thoroughness of the true artist nature. 
*'An artist in bonnets/*' says somebody, with a sneer. Yes, but 
also an artist in faces, in proportions, in suitability of colours and 
forms, and the artistic perception that studies how to frame in most 
suitably and becomingly that loveliest work of nature — a beautiful 
face — ought to have its recognition from every man or woman who 
looks with delight on the lovely face thus framed. Seldom, how- 
ever, does it obtain that recognition, except in a second-hand sort of 
way. Someone says, " How lovely Miss De Vere looked at the 
garden-party. What a wonderful complexion she has ! I never 
thought her so beautiful before; *' and Miss De Vere, all the time, 
owes the recognition of her supreme loveliness to some triumph of 
'' Louise," which sets off her complexion by skilful and harmonious 
colouring, and brings out her perfection of contour by well-studied 
grace of outline. Every woman knows what a difference may be 
made in her own appearance by a pretty bonnet, and if every man 
does not know something similar about his own looks, I cannot 
understand why he takes such an immense time in choosing a new 
hat! 

" It is not sufficient to study the face," says Madame Louise. 
'' You must consider the width of the shoulders and the general outline.** 
Yes, and she studies both to some effect. I took a nice-looking girl to 
her the other day who wanted to look her very, very best in a new 
hat, and when the hat came home, she looked such a " best " as she 
and her friends had never dreamed of ; and what lovely things we 
saw ! First, a black chip with a Brussels lace veil tied round it and 
fastened in a large flat bow at one side, from which sprang a most 
exquisite white ostrich 'feather. White lace was arranged round the 
brim in a peculiarly becoming style. Another black chip was lined 
with gold braid^ and trimmed with black satin ribbon and gold and 
steel buttons. One long feather and four tips were arranged so as to 
fall over the side. The shape is perfectly new, the brim describing 
an open curve in front, and very becoming when the hair is worn 
rather fluffy over the forehead, as it usually is just now. Another 
charming hat was trimmed with three rows of ribbon and lace, and 
had a baby cap inside. Long feathers surround the crown, and 
three tips fall over the brim in front, as we see them in old pictures. 
Many of Madame Louise's hats are copied from old pictures. One 
of these, dating from the time of Edward IV. and Henry VII., when 



the Edward IV. fashions were revived, was in black chip, with a 
series of upright tabs forming the upright brim. Each of these was 
lined with velvet odged with narrow pleated lace, and a row of the light 
hollow jet now manufactured. Two long ostrich feathers surrounded 
the crown. Nobody who ever tried on that hat could bear to come 
away without it. Nearly all the hats are raised at the left side. 

The flower bonnets here are extremely pretty. One is made of 
lilac blossoms of the new tint, which exactly imitates the lilac with a 
reddish tinge in it. The blossoms are covered with a very light 
transparent tulle of the same colour, and there are strings also of this 
tulle. A golden blonde would be belle d croquer in this bonnet. 
Another consists of white lily of the valley covered with white spotted 
tulle. A black bonnet has two rows of large jet beads round the 
brim. The crown is embroidered with jet. Black feathers and 
bright red poppies compose the trimming. A beautiful bonnet has a 
trimming of white Brussels lace arratiged over black ribbon, and 
white feathers all round the crown. Another has the crown composed 
of white feathers and trimmed with primrose satin ribbon, with 
yellow roses round the crown. This one is too lovely. 

The inventor and proprietor of the Anglo-American Pleater, 
Mr. James Hammett, sS^^ ^^^7 T^oad, invites all who desire to 
purchase a kilting machine to take with them a piece of silk of good 
quality, and test the machine by seeing the silk pleated before their 
eyes. The result can then be compared with specimens which he 
will make on his Pleater in the presence of these ladies. A piece of 
paper or muslin is not any test, as they are so easily pleated, but silk 
or serge, felt or alpaca, form better tests. 

Mr. Chapman, Notting Hill, W., is selling a wonderfully 
handsome black silk, at the very low price of 3s. iid. This silk 
has all the appearance of a rich grosgrain. One of Jaubert's make, 
also very handsome, and, of course, more reliable than the former, 
costs 5s. I id. For 6s. iid. per yard may be had an excellent fine 
silk of Bonnet's, the wear of which is guaranteed. Among the fancy 
materials shown at this house are some called Dubarry Florentine, at 
IS. 1 1 Jd. the yard. They rather resemble foulard, and have a very 
dainty pattern running over them. In silk, twenty-three inches 
wide, they cost 2s. ii^d., and wash like a pocket-handkerchief. 
Coloured silks are sold at 4s. iid., in very beautiful shades of colour, 
and very excellent in texture. Those at 5s. 6d. and 5s. iid. are very 
rich and handsome, and in some of the new shades would make most 
charming dresses. The Pompadour satteens are a washing material, 
at IS. 6|d., the patterns being imitated from the old-style fabrics that 
are so much sought after. Some are on a black ground, called 
technically a crape ground, which has the effect of a twill in softening 
the colours. These are French goods. Those of a similar material, 
made in England, are not quite so artistic, but have the advantage of 
washing better. Mr. Chapman's Silk Embossed Cashmere is a most 
beautiful fabric, with a surface on which the satin is thrown up most 
efFectively on the woollen ground. Such a surface shows off the 
beauty of the present fashionable colours to perfection. These are 
2s. pd. the yard. Broch^ Cashmere, a rich material, suitable for 
making up in combination with self-coloured silks or cashmeres, costs 
4s. I id. Satin Cloths, which, I am glad to say, are coming in again, 
are here to be seen in perfection, very fine, and with a good gloss upon 
them. The colours are lovely. I noticed a dove-colour which would 
make a most ladylike costume for anyone under thirty. It is a 
*' young " colour in this material. The Oatmeal Cloth, at is., is 
remarkably inexpensive. It is in a warm shade of ecru, and there is 
a deep and beautiful crimson in the same material, at is. pd. These 
two, combined, would make the most fascinating tennis dresses. Mr. 
Chapman sells an excellent material for tennis dresses at i ijd. the 
yard. It is in stripes of different colours, and is reversible. This 
house has had a large country business for years, and receives so 
many complimentary letters from country customers, that every 
guarantee is offered of their pleasing any of our subscribers who may 
wish to try any of the fabrics I have recommended. 

SYLVIA. 



Ij^ 



THE NEWEST FRENCH FASHION: 



IA 




THE PLAYFELLOWS. 



[" Will jonder dainly, dimpled ham 

Size, nothing and a quarter — 

E'er grasp a sabre, lead a band 

To glory and 10 slaughter ? 



"Will e'er that tiny Sybarite 
Become an author noted ? 
That little brain the world's delight. 
Its work by all ro'n niininl ? '" 
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SYLVIA'S Letter. 



yune I4th^ 1879. 
" O come ye into the sommer woods. 
There entereth no umbj ; 
All greenly wave tht obesoM trees, 
, • Md Che earth is fuU of joy." 

HTHIS has, ao &ri been an eventful month, mettorologioallj speak- 
''* liogy for in the past fiortnsgbt we have had every variety 3f 
weather excepting frost and snow. Their step-sister, hail^ has visited 
u^ The four winds seem to think it is still winter, so vigorous are 
tbey, and so determined to upset the arrangements of the young 
trees, by blowing off tufts of fresh young leaves, and sweeping 
away the blossoms before they are quite ready to go« I have before 
my eyes a poor laburnum whose hopes of transient but exceeding 
loveliness are blighted for this year. The blossoms have withered 
before they came to their prime, and hang disconsolate/ whitened, 
curtailed, with a whole year, or nearly so, to wait before they can 
exhibit themselves in all their bravery. Let us hope that a nice 
summer is before us, with plenty of sunshine and soft breezes to 
make up for our long and cruel winter and the almost total absence 
of spring. Accounte from country districts record an almost unpre- 
cedented backwardness of vegetation of all kinds. 

The poor little birds have been aoioag.tbe ^eatest sufferers from 
this state of affairs. Their small housekeeping arrangements have 
been carried on under peculiar difficulties. 

I have received the following pleasant letters on the subject of 
cor Bird Protectbg Asapciation : 

£SXBANK. 

Dear Sylvia,—-! will be glad to join your Bird Protecting Asso- 
ciation, as I think it is so cruel to destroy those pretty birds by any 
means for onr decoration, ,when we have so much other beautiful 
material. A friend of mine, who thoroughly appreciates your kind 
sympathy with these little creatucesi wishes to join too. Her nom- 
de-plume is Izzie. Yours sincerely, Bbc&y. 

Dear Sylvia, — I read with pleasure your proposal of a BirdProtect- 
ing Association, and assure you that I will do all I can to promote it. 
The lines in your April number are very good indeed, and I enclose 
some more that I copied in an old scrap book. But I don't know 
from what magazine they were taken. Wishing the Assocuition every 
success, I remain yours sincerely, Ellsn Mary Porter. 

Bloomfield Lake, Isle of Wight. 

THE GKBAT TRIAL .AT HAMPSTEAD. , ^ 

•• Who killed Cock Robin ? - 
'* Not I,** said the Sparrow, "with my bow and arrow, 

I kiUed not Cock Robin! " 

"Not you? Then who?*' 
" *Twas I," said a voice, in tone salt and sweet. 
And Dame Fashion stepped out from a leafy retreat. 

" I killed Cock Robin t ** 

"Who saw him die?" 
•• Not I." laid the Fly, •• with my little eye, 

I saw not him die ! '* 

••Not you? Then who?? 
•* Twas I," said a Maiden, whose eyes bright blue, 
Said the Judge, " looked so merciftd, tender and true." 

" I saw him die 1" 

•• Who caught his blood ? " 
•*Not I,- said th« Fish, " hi my litUe di*, 
I caught not his blood I * 
••Not you? Theawho?** 
= ♦• 'Tm» h " mW the Merchant, rich, pitiless, cold, 
" I did it, she asked me, the Maiden, for gold, 
I caught his blood." 

••Who dug his grave?" 
*' Not I," said the Owl, •• with my spade and trowel, 

I dug not his grave 1 '* 

••Not you? Then who? - 
•• Ah» I." said a Milliner, gaunt, pale, and thin. 
••The Makien so ordered— I knew not the shi. 

Yes, I dug his grave." 



" Ebough," said the judge. *.' The case is quite clear. 
This sweet English Maiden is guilty, now hear, 

Birds, the sentence I 
Dame Fashion, a scapegoat, we simpdy pass by 
As not worthy the thought of this court. But the eye 
Of our nation is on me, and. Birds, I must be 
Unprejudiced. Merciless, heartless as she — 
The accused now before you— for our honours' sake. 
We leave her that life whkh but One should dare take. 
The sentence then is. for the future from now 
She shall wear poor Cock Robin's redbreast o'er her brow. 
Or his head, or his wmg, or even one feather. 
To mark her as murderess now and for ever. 
And men, when they meet her shall know that, apart 
From her soft pretty face she is hardened at heart. 
And know that eyes tender, true, merciful, kind, 
Are at times, to all mer(^ and tenderness blind." 

'' Mrs. N. is very much pleased to see that Sylvia has again 
formed another Association, and she wishes to be numbered amongst 
the ' protecting band.* At this time of the year the music of the 
little birds is very grand, especially in early morning. Mrs. N. can 
never forget, when staying at a friend's honse^ being awakened, 
between four and five in the morning, by music coming from hundreds 
of little throats, that were in a grove a short distance from the house. 
It seemed that the birds were singing a hymn of praise^ before going 
to breakfast, for by six o'clock all was quiet." 

I had hoped to have had more names to enrol in our list of Asso- 
ciates, but I fear that this cruel and senseless fashion has taken very 
deep root. So far has it already been carried, that It threatens to 
make the race of humming birds extinct if it continues. This beau- 
tiful little bird is most valuable, as being such a vigorous enemy to 
the insects, which are so numerous in hot countries. Let us hope 
that with our next number we may be able to announce a larger 
number of recruits in our good cause. 

An appeal from Dr. Turner, of the Charing Cross Hospital, has 
appeared in a daily paper. He thanks the editor for having inserted a 
former letter of his, the result of which was an enormous supply of 
amusing books, unobjectionable novels and works of fiction, maga< 
zines, and serials both secular and religious. This " high tide " has 
of late begun to ebb, especially as Dr. Turner had sent supplies to 
many hospitals and convalescent homes. He therefore says that any 
obliging lady or gentleman who will send hither, to **my address, or to 
my hospital, addressed *Dr. Turner, care of head porter, Charing 
Cross Hospital, W.C.,' any copies she or he may have to spare of 
works of innocent and ' unobjectionable fiction, novels of Scott, 
Dickens, Trollope, Thackeray, Whyte-Melville, et cetera, or any of 
those charming tales of Miss SewelFs or Miss Yonge's, 'The 
Daisy Chain,' 'The Heir of Redclyffe,' and so on; and any of 
the leading magazines, * Macmillan's/ 'Blackwood,' 'London 
Society,* 'fielgtavia,' in especial the Christmas and holiday 
numbers of these and of * All the Year Round 5' and for the chil- 
dren's hospitals, scrap books, picture books, or toys, tales by Miss 
Stretton, or some one or two more musical boxes (I have had thir* 
teen already sent me, all now in full force at different hospitals), will 
gain the hearty gratitude of those who cannot themselves thank her 
or him." 

This appeal is meant more particularly for residents in and about 
Xxmdon, but readers who live in the country can apply it to them- 
seves, and send off their old magazines and books to the nearest 
hospital, where their perusal will serve to while away many an other- 
wise dreary hour. 

On behalf of John Keats's only sister, Mdme. Fanny Keats de 
Llanos, th6 sole surviving member of the poet's immediate family, 
an influentially signed memorial was lately sent to the Treasury, with 
the view of obtaining a Civil List Pension. This the First Lord 
has not seen fit to grant, but an award of 1^150 has been made from 
the Queen's Bounty Fund. A subscription has been set on foot to 
obtain from the lovers of Keats a proper provision for his sister. 
Subscriptions will be received by Mr. R. Gamett, superintendent of 
the Reading Room, British Museum. 

The young Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, who was bom on May 
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u, n the Villa CarlotU, near Sans-Souci, is singularly well provided 
with living ancestors, having no fewer than two great-grandfathers 
and lour great>grandmothers still in life. The great-grandfathers are 
the German £mperor William, now in his eighty-third year, and 
Duke Bernard, in his seventy-ninth year. The great-grandmothers 
are — the German Empress Augusta, now in her sixty-eighth y«ar; 
Her Majesty the Queea, who completed her sixtieth year on May 
34th J Princess Mary Anne of the Netherlands (mother of the late 
Prinoeas Charlotte of Prussia, whose son, the hereditary Prince of 
Saie-Meioingen, b the father of the infant Princess), who completed 
her sixty-ninth year a few days ago ; and the Duchess Mary of Saxe- 
Meinbgen, the direct paternal great- grandmother of the infant, 
fieudes, both her grandfathers (the Crown Prince of Germany^ in 
his forty-eighth year, and the reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, .in 
his fifty-fourth year) are living, but only one grandmother, the Impe- 
rial Princess of Germany, mother of the young mother. 

Flower Girls have a life little heeded by the hurried City passengers, 
says the Cilizen, but they are not unknown to those who search into 
the unseen ways of metropolitan existence. Strong and brave, they 
minister in their calling to the pleasure and brightness of City life 
and courtesy, and while they are as a class respectable, they also are 
respected. It is, however, a life of hardship ; " weather permitting " 
tbey can do prat^ well, but our English sky is a dreadful thing to 
trust. Often the times are very hard, and the beautiful merchandise 
fails to bring the evening money. The Baroness Burdett Couttshas— 
among many good aims — sought to benefit the class of flower-girls, 
and the grateful creatures have subscribed to present her Ladyship 
with a statuette in silver as a teslunonial of their affsctioa. This has 
JQst been presented, and the fact is one that gladdens the often sad 
heart that surveys the various phases of London life. 

Some correspondence has recently appeared in " Our Drawing- 
room " on the subject of Nursing as a profession for ladies. Those 
mterested in the question will, no doubt, have seen some paragraphs 
and articles in daily papers as to the order of merit recently instituted 
by Her Majesty the Uueen, and called The Order of St. Katharine. 
Ten trained nurses will form this Order, and these are to be selected 
from among those who have shown themselves to possess a special 
ficnlty for the very ditficult and trying task of nursing the sick. 
Each t)t these tea will wear a badge or armlet for three years, this 
badge consisting of a border of light green, surrounding an oval in 
white, on which the letters St. K. are placed in raised gold work. 
She will receive fifty pounds a year for the three years during which 
^ holds office, in addition to her regular salary, and the hospital to 
which she is attached will also receive the same sum, during the 
same period, for her boarding expenses. At the end of the three 
ytare this payment ceases j but the St. Katharine nurse continues to 
weal: the badge, the Order being conferred for life. 

The Rev. Rutherford Alcock writes from the Westminster Training 
Bchool and Home for Nurses, 8, Broadway, to contradict an impres- 
lion to the contrary effect that appeared to be entertained. He says : 
"Jt is expressly provided that the armlet, which constitutes the 
decoration, may condnue to be worn after their three years' service 
as as honorary distinction, and with it, of course, the title of ' St. 
Kathariae!s Nurse ' is retained. 

" Considering the great and beneficial influence the institution of 
this Ord«r is calculated to exert:ise on the whole body of trained 
nurses thronghent th« kingdom as an object of ambition, and an 
inducement to join the ranks to many who might not otherwise have 
contemplated the devotion of their lives to the meritorious work of 
nursing, I am sure you will see how desirable it is that its value 
shoald snfifer no diminution by any miscoDception as to the perma- 
nent character of the honour conferred." 

The first nurse appointed to receive the new Order of Merit, was 
recommended by the authorities of the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street. Three others belonged to the Westminster 
Hospital, and had been trained in I<ady Augusta Stanley's Nurses' 
Utane. The Queen reserves to herself the power to command the 



services of the St. Katharine nurses " for a poor or other person " 
during their term of ofBce. 

Regarding the report which has been rather widely spread, that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales are to visit Australia this year, the 
following has appeared in the Sydney Morning Herald: — 

" Reference has frequently been made of late to the probability 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales visiting Australia, and it 
appears from an explanation made by Sir Henry Parkes on the il5th, 
that on Jan. 3 last the Governor sent a telegram to the Secretary of 
State, of which he read a copy : ' Jan. 3, 1 879.— Ministers have asktd 
me to ascertain, through you, whether it would be agreeable to His 
Royal Highness the Friace of Wales to receive a formal invitation fur 
himself and the Princess of Wales to visit New South Wales, and be 
present during the first International Exhibition ever held in Australia } ' 
An answer was received, dated Jan. ao, which may be accepted as 
evidence that the matter was very maturely considered. The answer 
was in these words : ' From the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
the Governor of New South Wales. Jan. ao, 1879. — I have been 
requested to convey the best thanks of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales for the proposed invitation to them 
to visit Sydney during the forthcoming International Exhibition, and 
to express their deep regret that it would be quite out of their power 
to undertake so long a journey, at all events during the present year." 
Among other unfounded reports was that of the death of the 
Prince Imperial, which was circulated freely in Paris the other 
day.* It is true that the young Prince has lost, in some degree, 
the very excellent health he Mijoyed before he went to Zululand ; but 
there is, fortunately, nothing serious to be apprehended from this, as 
one is thankful to know, if only for the sake of his beautiful, good- 
hearted, and rather lonely widowed mother. 

The Prince of Orange, who has been in ill-health for some weeks 
past, died last week. His father is King William III. of the Nether- 
lands, and be was Heir Presumptive to the Throne of Holland. He 
died in Paris, a city he much preferred to any other place of 
residence. One paper announces that the cause of his death was his 
determination, though suS'ering from inflammation of the chest, to 
attend the Grand Opera Festival in aid of the suffered from the 
leat inside the building was so great, 
d, and the Eatal end ensued. 
; delighting all cultivated London with 
ensation about Mdtle. Sarah Bernhardt 
Imitting her wonderful genius, and the 
I voice and exceeding grace, it must 
sionate gazer that she tears passion to 
iglisb actress would be called wild and 
«lf during four acts, and to present an 
and gesture, in order to electrify the 
mbling frenzy in the fifth, as this most 
does in " Hernani," is perhaps true art, 
acts, the weary spectators are scarcely 

s Theatre, an adaptation of one of the 
most ghastly and terrible novels ever written, on a ghastly and terrible 
subject, Zola's " Assommoir," is an enormous success. May its 
good influence upon the crowds that see it nightly be in some degree 
adequate to its success! It is a matter in which reform is terribly 
needed, as thousands of miserable homes in England could testify. 

Mrs. German Reed's Entertainment is one of the pteasantest in 
Loudon. Here one is secure against anything that jars against good 
taste or good feeling. In the new piece, Mrs. German Reed as a 
schoolgirl is more quaintly delicious than ever. Her voice is so 
charming, and such goodness of heart beams from her face, whatever 
her rSle may be, that no one could fail to be delighted with her, even 
if she were not the finished actress she b. Sylvia. 



■ Just as we are going (o press comet llie sad news of the death oT the poor 

yotuiBlPlinoeat the hands of the MTO— '■■'— — '' — 

for the desolate lady at Chislehursi. 



It the hands of the uvage Zulus, and Eveiy heart in linglaa 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR JULY. ,»*« colo«r., f™ ih, irimming. .« moKl, p«rti-colou,ed. I think 


A T U.1 «e .™ r.Joicl„g L„ ,„il.ble summ.r «..h.r , at l„t we ">•' '»"' «™"i°S» "I ««~" k"= "''" l«™ """Jl" >• "">■ 
A „;,y ventare to don bright., my. Whether there is any perfection as this i«a«>n. Anrongst the former, paa«n.enierie, both 


chance of a continuance of the.e glorious sunny days ..e are not that embroidered in various coloured beads or that of sillr to imitate 


weatherwise enough to Imow-sufficient for us is it that we can at this eifect. are very much employed. Then there are silks of all 


present rejoice in kinds which are used 


them. s^nA only those --- --- - ''^ utrim fnr trim- 


who have to chronicle 




ming dresses, etc., 


the fashions can know 




and satins wliich are 


how difficult it is to 




exquisitely embroi- 


do so during unseason- 




dered by hand for the 


able weather, such as 




same purpose. As to 


we have had of late. 




the fringes, they defy 


Never within our 




description, they are 


recollection has the 




so varied and tieau- 


sun had such gorgeous 




tifut, some of the 


array to shine upon in 




white ones and the 


Paris as now, never 




coral ones being per- 


were the colours so 




haps the most remark- 


iHight and varied, the 




able. 


costumes so quaint 




For morning wear, 


and picturesque, and 




Queen Anne chintzes 


the sudden change 




and cretonnes are 


from gloom to bright- 




most fashionable; they 


ness is almost dan- 




are made in Walteau 


ling. 




or Pompadour style. 


We have been so 




and trimmed some- 


long content wiih 




times with saileen to 


quiet shades and 




match one of the 


neutral tints, that the 




colours, or more often 


quantity of bright 




with a quantity of 


colours now used is 




Breton lace. Hempen 


a fashion that we can 




cloths and Bolton 


at first scarcely re- 




sheeting make some 


concile ourselves to. 




of the prettiest morn- 


True it is that the 




ing dresses, trimmed 


designs are much bet- 




with soft Persian 


ter, and the blending 




or Pompadour silks. 


of the various colours 




Indian muslin and 


morecarefully studied 






than it has ever been 






before, but it takes 




materials. 1 have 


us some time to get 




seen a costume, the 


used to so great a 




former in a very pale 


change. However, 




shade of pink, which 


it has been made, and 




I thought particularly 


we must acknowledge 




pretty. The taWier 


that the great variety 




was covered with 


of styles and colours 




small pleated flounces 


have, at least, this 




put on in groups of 


advnntage, that one 




three divided by a row 


can find those that will 




of pleated Breton lace. 


suit every individual 




The train had one 


taste. 




deeper flounce headed 


Red has been worn 




by a frill of lace, and 


aU the winter, and 




above this by a lucbe 


(we cannot say spring) 




of the same, whkh 


during the months 




was carried up the 


of April and May, 




sides and divided the 


and, strange to say. 


43B.— SUMMER COSTUME. 


tabUer from the train. 


it is still one of the 


Pria ofFM Pallttn, ai. 6^. MadAMB A. LBTauJKR, 40, Taviitttk Strttl. CavtHl Gardt*, 


The upper part of the 


most fashionable of 


Pom OffioB Orden to be made pajafale at Kim; Siieel. Coveni Oatden 


latter was made in one 


plain colours. Yellow 




. with the bodice, and 




of all shades is simulated a long tunic 


another, and there are now a great many different shades of the very much draped in the centre. The bodice was plain with deep 


one called old gold. Old silver is another, and a very pretty points in front. It was open en chSle, and trimmed with frill and 


favourite colour, as are also mauve and wood violet. Ecru will niche of lace. The sleeves, which just reached below the elbow, 


scarcely ever be out of fashion again for summer wear, though were trimmed to correspond, and long gloves hid the remainder of 


this year it is almost invariably trimmed with bright colour, or the arm. A smaU pelerine of very soft black China crape with a 
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deep fringe was worn with this dress, tlie ends being tied loosely and trimming. One of these I noticed was of Dircctoire shape, 


in front, where was a small bouquet of roses. The bonnet was a lined with black velvet, and was trimmed simply with Breton lace 


Gipsjr one of white chip, lined with black velvet, with strings of the and bouquets of skeletonized leaves made of very pale green crape. 


same crossing the crown and tying under ihe chin. A ruche of black The crape flowers, amongst which poppies, both white and red, 


Breton lace was ate deservedly 




with a bouquet 




fashionable, and. 


of roses in front. 




like the roses, they 


A charming 




are made in an im- 


toilette worn at 




mense size, so as 


the Auteuil Races 




to form, or rather 


was of foulard 




cover, all but the 


striped violet and 






maize, made with 




I saw some rather 


skirt and tunic. 




pretty children's 


The former was 




hats made of white 


sunply trimmed 




chip with the brims 


with narrow 




lined with white 


kilted flounces 




satin, and a quill- 


bound with maize 




ing of the same 


and violet satin 




upon the outer 


alternately. The 




edge, with the 


long tunic, corded 




crowns covered 


withthetwocolouis 




with field daisies. 


at the edges, was 




lightly tacked on. 


in front cut hori- 




showing the straw 


tontally across. 




between. 


and the pieces 




Comparatively 


thus divided, each 




few large mantles 


pleateil up with 




are seen, but these. 


large bows of satin 




chiefly of Indian 


of the two colours. 






The jacket opened 




black or beige 


widely over an 




colour, very richly 


embroidered waisl- 




trimmed with 


coat of violet 




beaded passemen- 


satin, fastened with 




terie and fringe 


gold buttons, and 




to match, the little 


was simply corded 




capes and pele- 


with the two 




rines being cooler 


colours like the 




and more dressy. 


lunic. The sleeves 




A great many of 


had cuffs lined 




these are composed 


with violet satin, 




entirely of real jet 


the points of which 




beads, which are 


were laid back. 




much lighter than 


the lower part 




the imitation ones 


next the wrist 




so largely used a 


being buttoned 




short timeago,and 


with gold buttons. 




others are of fringe, 


The bonnet was 




lace, and passe- 


a straw one pro- 




menterie, others 


fusely trimmed 




again of the same 


with satin of the 


439.-WeDpiNG DRESS. 


material as the 


two colours and 


PrUi tf put Palttm jt, Madaub A. Lltsllibk, 40. Taviilock Strut, C«v*xt Gardtn, 


dress. 


violet velvet 


Pmi Office Order* to be made pBr>l>le at KiDg Street. CorcDl QordcB. 


Amongst new 


pansies. Leghorn 




materials the moir^ 




bonnets are ^ab silk gauie is a 




and large square crowns trimmed with ribbon to match the lining, demi-toilet dresses. The shot materitds are also very elegant, and they 


and either feathers or large flowers. Chip bonnets are also very can be had not only in rich textures, such as silk and satin, but in 


much worn, some of the prettiest being purely white, both bonnet hempencloth,andwooUenmaterialsformonun£OTtravellin£Costumes. 
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MY BXPemBtfCBS WITH A MASUHB AQyASlim. 



A S I kaow the difficulty that attends any attempt to keep a Marine 
'^^ Aquarium in health, I think an account of my experience with 
its successful result may be of slight use to those who wish to acquire 
some of the beauties of nature to be found on every rocky coast. I 
had read much on the keeping of aquaria, and had studied with some 
effect as to the right treatment of fresh water collections, but all my 
essays at salt water failed until a year ago, when I paid a visit to a 
quiet little watering-place, called Seaford, in Sussex, where I had 
acres of well-stored rocks to myself. I provided myself with a can 
similar to those carried by milkwomen — the only difference being that 
I had some holes bored in the lid for the benefit of future live stock. 
Some little girls who accompanied me carried the wooden buckets 
they used for their play on the beach, and an old blunt knife lent by 
the cook. We reached the rocks about an hour before low water, 
having chosen the season of the spring tides in order to have a greater 
expanse of rock for our exploration. Often as I had examined the 
coast in different parts of England for marine treasures, I never found 
so well stocked a preserve as this at Seaford. The rocks are rarely 
visited excepting by the prawners, who, of course, barely notice the 
non-edible creatures that abound in every nook and cranny. Apropos 
of this, though, naturalists aver that*the sea anemone can be converted 
into a delicious dish, so that non-marketable is a fitter expression than 
non-edible for some of these beautiful objects. 

The first requisite for an aquarium is some healthy sea- weed to 
supply the water with oxygen 5 and as the Algoe have no roots they 
must be procured adhering to the rock or other substance on which 
they have originally grown. The green plants, such as sea-grass 
(^Enteromorpha compressa) and the common laver, or sea-lettuce (JJlva 
latissima), are the best, although Charles Kingsley recommends the 
intermixture of some of the red species ; but in my own case green 
alone have proved hardy. We chipped some of the pieces of rock to 
which long green ribands were attached, but there is so much chalk 
on this coast that most of the bits we procured gave a milky tone to 
the water, and we were afterwards fortunate in finding a piece of flint 
bearing specimens of both the green kinds we wanted, and a lovely 
bit of pink coralline. Limpets by the thousand inhabit these rocks, 
carrying on their backs barnacles innumerable, but what was more to 
the purpose, long streamers of sea-grass and lettuce. We detached 
many of these shells and placed them in the pails, where they made 
themselves quite at home, laying firm hold of the sides. 

After collecting a sufficient stock of vegetation we turned our 
attention to the anemones, the only live creatures I intended to keep, 
having found by past experience that a mixed collection of marine 
animals is a mistake. Crabs and shrimps annoy the soft-bodied 
anemones, which in return will make a meal of the shrimps, if they 
are not agile enough to escape them. Long trailing fronds of the 
brown Bladder Wrack {Fucus vesiculosus) clothed the rocks, making 
them dangerous footing for inexperienced humanity. On parting 
these fronds and gazing down into the crevices of rock, globes of dull- 
looking jelly of every size and shade might be seen adhering to the 
stone. These are best captured by the hand, although many persons 
prefer to use a paper-knife or some blunt, smooth weapon. I find 
the finger nail the safest although not the pleasantest article for the 
purpose. It is much easier to judge what force may be used without 
injuring the creature, when the hand is used instead of a non-sensi- 
tive substance. The nail should be gently inserted under the base of the 
anemone, and when once an opening is made the sucker-like adhesion 
readily gives way to the insinuation of the finger. Care must be 
taken not to tear the creature, although it possesses a wonderful 
recuperative power, and will repair a breach in a few days. 

The children's little fingers were very useful in dragging out 
specimens, and althoagh they occasionally slipped up to the knees in 
an unexpected pool, they gathered the prey as perseveringly and as 
ruthlessly as small people collect wild flowers only to throw away 
in the end. I had at last to put a stop to their greed, and we retired 



to the beach to sort and arrange our possessions before enjoying a 
little (impromptu meal, which was to reward, in picnic fashion, the 
children's labours. The sea-weeds, with th« shells and bits of rock, 
were placed carefully in one bucket apart from the anemones, which 
might have been injured by jostling against a hard substance during 
the walk home. 

In the middle of a large rock which protruded from the shiogle, 
we found a natural aquarium shaped like a basin, full of salt water, 
and fringed with sea*grass« Into this basin we popped a number of 
our more lively Q^cimens^ such as shrimps and tiny dog-crabs, which 
the children had collected for their own amusement The anemones 
were placed in a basket of damp sea-weed, base uppermost, so as to 
avoid their adherence to the sides of their temporary vehicle. 

After we reached home, the next move was to procure some pure 
salt-water. This is best taken from mid-ocean, as the shallow water 
near the shore is charged with all sorts of impurities. In past ex- 
periments I had trusted to a boatman to bring me some sea-water 
from some distance out, but from one cause and another past trials 
had failed, so I was determined to act on the advice, ** If yon want 
a thing well done, do it yourself," and we were rowed out to sea, 
where we filled a large can with water, and carefully avoided losing 
sight of it until it was safely deposited at the door of our lodgings. 

I had previously prepared som^ sand and pebbles by washing them 
thojgoughly in salt-water, and with these I made a foundaUon for 
sonie gaily-tinted stones at the bottom of a small aquarium. 

; Everything that is placed in a marine aquarium should be well 
washed in sea-water, and it must not be forgotten that it is needless 
tp waste a drop of the fluid ; if left to stand, the dirt and refuse will 
fall to the bottom of the basin, and the clear salt water will be left 
with all its original virtue. 

A shallow re ceptacle is the best for marine Sttock, as many of the 
stationary creatures cannot bear an excessive weight of water: it 
suffocates them ; also, the g reater the expanse that is subjected to 
the air, the more oxygen will reach the water. 

After building up a few stones, with a due regard to a picturesgue 
effect as to shape a^d colour, I began to examine my stock of weeds. 
Some of >the limpets had fastened themselves most securely to the 
pail, and it was with some difficulty I dragged them off. One of the 
shells, covered with long sea-grass and with tiny barnacles, I placed 
in the aquarium as it was ; there it lived for a few days, and amused 
us much by its curious anatomy, as shown against the side of the 
glass. The barnacles also were interesting to watch, with their 
plume-like feelers stirring the water in search of food. I found, 
however, that neither the limpet nor its parasites would bear life in 
confinement, and I was glad to remove the corpses, scrape the shell 
clear of everything but the weed, and replace it as a foundation for 
the useful vegetation. 

Some of the bits of rock to which the algae were attached were 
covered with what are known as sea-worms. These creatures make 
a covering for themselves with fine sand, or powdered shell, or, as on 
chalky shores, with the white chalk itself. If they are allowed to 
enter the aquarium they will presently protrude a lovely head like a 
transparent daisy, and will exist for a time in apparent comfort. 
But as all these tube inhabiting worms have an unpleasant habit of 
retiring into the privacy of their tubes and there dying, it is better to 
dispense with their presence from the first. One small dead worm 
is quite enough to fool the whole tank. 

I find the surest way to keep the collection pure is to scrab each 
stone at the conmiencement ; cut away ruthlessly all seapwonns, 
barnacles, or other excrescences containing animal life, and restnct 
the stock to Anemones, a certain species of soail known as Troches, 
or Tops, and the sea* weeds which possess the strongest powers of 
aerating the water. Some determined effort of renunciation is needful 
in forming a marine aquarium, but I find it the best to restrict the 
permanent collection to the stock named above, and to study the habits 
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of the rest of the marine creatures I have possessed myself of in tem- 
pcMTarj homes, such as basins or jars. 

The little place where I stayed did not boast of a glass shop, and I 
had prepared myself beforehand with a glass globe which I brought 
from London. But at a sort of general shop I discovered a number 
of milk basins with lips > and these served to hold specimens that 
were not allowed to enter the aquarium proper. In captivity marine 
animals are not unlike the inhabitants of a small country town or 
village; they exist in cliques^ and decline to amalgamate. I had 
tried keeping a dog crab of very small dimensions in the same basin 
with some young anemones, and the children amused themselves by 
giving the crabs infinitesimal scraps of cooked meat. Crabs feed in 
a curious fashion, not unlike monkeys. They hold the food in both 
claws, whilst the mouth consumes it^ and they appear to square their 
elbows in an awkward ape-like style. My little crab inadvertently 
approached an anemone, aged two days ! and measuring in circum- 
ference much less than a threepenny piece. In an instant the little 
tentacles grasped the crab*s dinner, and a terrible struggle occurred 
between the two. The fragile-looking petals of the soft-bodied 
creature possessed a grip stronger even than that of the crab's claws ; 
the anemone would have conquered and possibly have received mortal 
injuries in doing so if I had not interfered and forcibly separated the 
two, leaving the meat in the grasp of the baby flower. 

But to return to the stocking of my permanent aquarium. I 
placed in the centre a piece of flint, on which grew some coralline, 
and two or three fine fronds of sea-lettuce. The plants adhere to the 
rocks by a small disc, and will not grow if separated from their first 
resting-place. A limpet shell with some healthy-looking sea-grass, 
was next placed in the base, and then I poured in the water slowly, 
albwing it to alight first on a piece of the stone, so as to break its 
fall. In this state I left the weed to do its work of aerating the 
water before I introduced any live stock. 

The next morning the water was sparkling with tiny bubbles 
rising incessantly from the sea weeds, and as I knew that anemones 
would live with less oxygen than more lively fish would do, I thought 
I might venture to finish my work. I picked out three healthy- 
looking creatures which had been left all night lying on their heads 
in some damp sea-weed. These I washed well in some waste salt 
water, wiping away carefully all the slime that adhered to them, and 
then I dropped them, right way up, into the aquarium, moving 
them with a stick until I got diem into right position. I had selected 
three which made a good contrast of colour, and the effect when they 
setded and opened out their petals in their new home was admirable. 
A large strawberry-coloured one, with a rim of blue dots, each like 
a turqnoise, had the place of honour in the centre stone ; and at one 
side I put a pale fawn-coloured one, and at the other a transparent 
creature of lovely sea-green. They were none of them satisfied 
with my arrangement, and wandered about until they suited them- 
selves with a locality. The strawberry wandered up the side of the 
glass and fixed itself there at the water's edge, the other two planted 
themselves amicably side by side on one stone, and there they 
remained until they had to be packed for their journey to town. This 
was managed in much the same style as that from the rocks. We 
placed the stones and sand in one of the children*s wooden pails, the 
growing sea-we«d in another, and the anemones were surrounded by 
damp sea-weed as before. The water was poured into clean wine 
bottles, and these were packed in the same case in which they ha<l 
been originally sent from town. The live stock we brought in the 
railway carriage with us. 

When we] reached home, we put everything through the same 
process as when the aquarium was first formed, and before many 
days were over the water had cleared itself. The weeds were hard at 
work producing oxygen, and the anemones persisted in remaining 
open, as if to show ofiT their beauty to the. utmost. One short* 
sighted friend imagined that the istrawberry anemone was an enor* 



mous ruby-coloured aster. They have thriven in spite of gas with 
which my drawing-room is lighted, and have needed little or no 
attention — certainly less than that required by my ferns. About 
once a week I add a little fresh water to the salt, to make up for the 
loss through evaporation. Occasionally, too, I drop among the petals 
a fragment of lean meat ; this may be cooked or uncooked. Many 
persons feed pets of this class on scraps of boiled shrimps, and I 
have heard of dry meat tablets which are sold for the same purpose 5 
but my anemones thrive admirably on meat and animalculae. 

When the pieces of food are dropped near the tentacles, or petals 
of the flower, they are at once caught as if by a sticky finger, and 
finally they are inserted into the mouth or stomach, which lies in the 
centre of the creature. Here the meat remains for some time, until 
every portion of nutriment is extracted j after which the refuse, in 
white stringy fibres, is ejected. Care should be taken to pick out all 
these remnants of a meal, as otherwise they decay and do harm. 

A pair of wooden tongs, orja small net, can be used for the purpose 
of fishing out anything that is likely to be hurtful. Sometimes bits 
of the weed will break away and float about, and these can be easily 
removed with a net made as follows : Twist a piece of strong, gal- 
vanized wire into the form of a tablespoon, and stitch to the rim of 
the bowl an oval piece of fine muslin. The spoon can be compressed 
at will, when it is needed to dive down into crannies. 

When the sides of the glass grow cloudy, I insert a stick covered 
with a rag, and with this I scrub until all growths disappear. About 
once in three months I thoroughly clean the tank. I take out the 
anemones, and all the weeds, etc. I strain all the water through fine 
muslin, and pick out from amongst the pebbles any fragments of 
decaying leaves, etc. 

After the glass has been polished into its original condition of. 
brightness, I replace the collection. The stirring up of the fine sand 
causes a cloudy appearance for half a day, but the after effect amply : 
repays me for the trouble of cleansing. The more the water is: 
aerated, either by pouring it backwards and forwards, or by the ^se 
of a syringe, the healthier the collection will be. I find a small glass, 
sjrringe of the kind, to be bought for sixpence, produces a suflicient 
stir to make the anemones imagine their miniature sea is of the 
stormiest* 

It is not an easy matter to find a suitable aspect for a marine, 
aquarium. It must have light, otherwise the weed would not thrive -, 
but it must not have sun. If the water should once become tho- 
roughly warm, the collection will be ruined. I once made the misn 
take of boiling my stock. I had noticed the wonderful effect o^ a : 
bright light on the green weeds ; how they sparkled without ceasing; 
under it. So I treated them to the full blaze of an August sun, to 
the destruction of the whole aquarium. My present collection is 
kept in a cool corner, where it has plenty of light, but no sun. A 
piece of muslin should cover the tank, to keep the water dear of 
dust. A sheet of brown paper will serve equally well, but the most 
effective covering is a plate of ;glas8 raised on wire. 

My marine family has increased to some Extent of late. Five 
little green anemones appeared one morning, having been born during 
the night. The baby anemones are lovely 5 they are quite trans- 
parent, so that when fed, the process of digestion can be watched 
easily. They climb about the stones or the glass until they can make 
themselves comfortable, and then they remain stationary with their 
tiny petals spread out in search of prey just like their parents. 

My attempt at a marine garden is very unambitious, probably too 
much so for enterprising people ; but I have found from past expe- 
rience that it is wiser to be content with a small success than risk at a 
big failure. Nothing could be prettier than my little collection, and 
as everything has continued in perfect health for pearly a year, I 
trust my account of what had to be done and what left undone, may 
be of use to those, who, like myself, have experienced the exceeding 
<fifiSoulty of managing a salt-water aquarium* 

Helen Clarke. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 

No. 438, Costume, in ecru silk and brown satin pekin, plain, ecru 
silk and brown silk. Skirt trimmed with a deep pleated flounce. 
Polonaise tunic, buttons to end of bust. Below the opening the fronts 
are pleated en bias, and end in a large bias revers of brown silk, at 
the edge of which is a small pleating of ecru silk. A drapery of the 

plain ecru crosses the front, is raised at the sides, and is trimmed with ^ .. 

two pleatings of the same. The back breadth is raised en pouf, drawn sleeve and metal buttons, Indian cashmere shawl, worn en pointe, 
rather to the right, so as to form a point at the edge, trimmed with two No. 4tj. Dinner Dress tor Elderly Lad v, in black sQk and 

plisses. A pleated scarf of brown silk surrounds the figure below the black satin The silk skirt has a plissi of satin, wilh double heading, 
buttons, and faslen? under a bow of ecru and brown ribbon. It has in the middle of which is a pliss^ of silk ; a V-shaped satin pliss^ 
twopliss^sofecrusilk. A pleated fichu of brown silk round the neck, joins the fronts of (he tunic, ending in a fold of satin ribbon. On the 

No. 439. Bridal Dress, in white silk, Princess shape. The front left side is a targe triangular satin revers. The two breadths a 
is cut very long, and 
gathered a little higher 
than the knees. The 
bodice has only one 
pleat, and buttons to 
the beginning of the 
gathers. A band of 
embroidered silk goes 
round the neck, and 
covers the sides of the 
gathers. The side 
breadths are arranged 
in very wide pleats. 
The back fonns a long 
round train, trimmed 
with a ruche at the 
edge. The sleeve is 
gathered at the wrist, 
and trimmed with a 
small silk band 

No. 44a The Le- 
vantine & Faovette 
Summer Dresses. — 
The former is rasteire 
in front, and has a 
slight train at the back, 
trimmedwithafiounce, 
which has a band at 
the edge, of a darker 
shade. Long and tight 
tablier tunic, draped 
across the front in 
folds, ending at each 
side under a band of 
the darker stuff which 
edges the wide end at 
the back, which is cut 
long enough to be 
draped several limes. 
Waistcoat bodice, with 
the waistcoat of the 
deeper shade, and long 
tight basques. Square 
collar and buttoned 
cuff. The Fauvctte 
Costume is short, the 
skirt trimmed with a 
plisstf, with heading. 
Tablier tunic, with 
gathered heading down 
the front, gathered up 
at the sides, so as to 
send the folds to the 
back. Bodice crossing 
over the chest with a 
double row of buttons, 
and long basques 

turned back in front, held in position by a button at the corner. 
Square collar, turned down on the shoulders. 

No. 441. The Bon Ton and Chaton Confections.— The 
farmer is Visite shape. It is short, straight, and fastens all down the 
front The back fits the figure very closely. The v£tement is trimmed 
with a double row of frii^e. The Chaton is of mantelet form, the 
fronts long, square, and straight, fastening the whole way down. The 

e forms a pelerine. The back fits to the waist. The middle of ' 



of Princess shape, forms a slight pouf. Small pointed collar. Coat 
sleeves, with large Marquis cuff of the plain crfipe, trimmed wiili three 
brandebourgs of beige silk. Sleeveless jacket of plain crfipe, opening 
in front over the polonaise. It is quite straight, front and back, with 
a small straight collar.— 2. Costume of martin-p€cheur silk. The front 
has a pleated flounce. A draped tablier edged with a plissd is placed 
on the skirt. The back is a straight breadth, slighlly draped, and 
trimmed with four gathered flounces. Cuirasse bodice, with coat 



draped into the side 
seams. The back, 
Princess shape, is 
raised, a 

the train ; these are 
trimmed with satin 
plisses. The bodice 
nas basques in front, 
and a satin plastron 
similar to that on the 
tunic, under which the 
bodice buttons. 

No. 444. Evening 
Dresses.— 1 .Costume 
of black silk and black 
satin. The front (Prin- 
cess, like the back) ha; 
a pleatingof silk, above 
it a wide band of 
gathered silk, forming 
a lambrequin, and 
partly covered by laige 
Vandykes of a network 
of jet beads with jet 
fringe. Above this is 
a small drapery, with 
several rows of gathers 
in the middle. The 
drapery is gathered 
into the seam at the 
side. The bodice, cut 
square, has a plissif of 
silk round the opening, 
with some folds of silk, 
n plastron ci 



s far as the h 



rung 



on the skirt, in the form 
of a V. The bodice 
fastens at the side 
under the left edge of 
the plastron.— 2. Cos- 
tume in pale blue crfpe 
de rinde, and blue 
beads, with fringe of 
blue beaded silk. The 
fron t has th tee gathe red 
crgpe flounces. Above 
these is the network of 
beads, (hen a gathered 
crfipe scarf, then a 
second network of 
beads. Square bodice, 
with puffing of (he 
crSpe round Ihc open- 
ing ; a (ulle ficbu is 
pleated inside. The 
' St, forming there two 
, trimmed with two 



back of the dress buttons to just below the w 
large hallow folds, continuing in a long tr~ 
plisses. Duchess sleeves, with crfipe pliss^. 

No. 445. New Bonnets and Hats.— Elvite, in white rice 
straw. The crown is square, and the brim flat. A large bow, 
with six loops of " gooseberry " satin in two shades, is placed 
in fronL A ribbon of the deeper shade, in two pleats, sur- 
^_ . rounds the crown. Over the edges faMs a white feather trim- 
trimmed with ribbon and motifs of pasMmenterie, and all the edges ming with small pearls. The strings are of gooseberry satin 



with ribbon and fringe. 

No, 441. Walking Dresses.— i. Costume in beige crSpe des 
Indes and Pompadour broch^ on a ground of the same. Trained 
skirt, the front gathered to a height of 16 inches above three gathered 
flounces, which trim the skirt. Polonaise of the broch^, buttoned to 
the end of the bust, and forming a pleated laveuse tunic. The back. 



ribbon in the two shades.— Mesella Hat, in brown Belgian straw. 
A scarf of satin of the same shade goes round the crown, and three 
feathers trim the front.— The Colitoi, in brown English straw. 
The brim, turned down in front, is raised at the back, and lined with 
brown velvet. A scarf of "biscuit " surah is twisted round the crown, 
and fastened with a large gilt button in front. — The "Belle" Hat, 
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in black English straw. The brim, turned down in front, is raised at braid {see Illus.), same as 1st row, but in reversed position. 4th row : 
the back, and ed^ed with black saiin. Pleated satin draptery round * 5 double in centre 5 treble of scallop, 6 chain, I cKiuble lone treble in 

.u. ^ silver buckle fastens the drapery in front. Black the chain before the next 5 treble but one, the upper carts not yet 

"^ — '■-'- drawn up, miss 10, 1 double long treble drawn up with the preceding, 

6 chain, repeal from •, 5th row : alternately I treble, 2 chain, miss 2. 
No. 4S4. Coiffure for Evening Dress — Cluster of m 



ostrich tips at the left — The Dona Sol Toque, in grey English 
straw, with square crown. At the back there is no brim, A bronze 
silk drapery comes from beneath the brim at the left, and is arranged 
high on the crown, covering the brim at the right, then encirclinj; the 
crown. Lophophore feathers ia front. — The Clarissa Bonnet, in 
white English straw. The brim is close to the head, the edges lined 
with black velvet. An ostrich feather falls at the right, and lips of 



pink hyacinths, green and silver fern, and red bell-shaped flowers 
with calices of pearl Bows and ends of pale pink satin ribbon. 

No. 455. Square for Antimacassars. (Crochet.) — ist round : 

„ , , close 4 chain into a circle, a double in every stitch, and round : 

ilar feathers form a tuft in front Dark green cr&pe leaves spread double crochet. 3rd round ; 8 chain, the first three to form i treble, 
:r these feathers at the left Strings of maiie satin ribbon. 7 times alternately miss 1, i treble, J chain, close every round with a 

No. 446- Hat for Girls of Eight to Ten Yeaks Old.— slip stitch. 4th round :* 3 chain, i treble in centre of 5 chain, S chain. 
Hat of black straw, with vandyked borders of yellow and black straw. 3 double with j chain between each itt the previous treble, 3 chain, 



A black corded silkrib- 
bon is arranged round 
the brim, and finished 
at the back with bows 
and ends. A scarlet 
wing at the back. 

No. 447. Long 
Gloves for Ladies. 
I. Lon^ Glove of soft 
black kid, embroidered 
with silver thread in 
chain, satin, and over- 
cast stitch. Round the 
wrist a frill of black 
lace. — 2. Long Glove, 
embroidered with gold 
thread in the above 
stitches, with frill of 
gold lace over pleating 
of while cr^pe lisse. 

Nos. 44B and 450. 
Collar and Cuffs 
of Spanish lace, ar- 
ranged in box pleats. 
Between each pleat is 
a bow of narrow vel- 
vet, embroidered with 
gold cord. Loops and 
ends of the velvet in 

No. 449. Lace Edg- 
ing FOR Washing 
Materials. (Cro- 
chet.) — 1 1 chain, close 
into a circle, 5 chain, 
12 treble in the circle, 
* turn the work, 3 
chain, 5 double in next 
5 of 12 treble, 7 chain, 
3 times alternately i 
treble in next treble 
but one, 2 chain, then 
1 treble in next chain, 
turn the work, s chain, 
I double in z next 
chain, twice alternately 
I purl of s chain and 1 
double in 6rsl stitch, 
I double in next 2 
chain, then 3 chain, 13 
treble in next 7 chain, 
repeat from *. Along 
the upper edge pro- 
ceed as follows : — * i 
double in the 2 chain 

before next 5 doobk, 3 chain, i long treble in 7 chain in which 12 
treble had already been worked, 3 chain, repeat from *. 

No. 4SI- Hat for Girls of Five to Seve.v Years Old.— 
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I double in next treble, 
repeat 7 times from *, 
fasten, and cut the 
thread, jth round, with 
new thread : I double 
in centre of 3 loops, 9 
chain, 2 long treble 
with 9 chain betweeti 
in centre of 3 loops, 
9 chain, repeat 3 times 
from *. 6th round : 4 
chain, the first 3 to 
form I treble, miss i, 
I tieblfc, 6 times alter- 
nately 1 chain, miss I, 
I treble, '"'then 7 chain, 
miss I, I treble, 14 
times alternately 1 
chain, miss I, 1 treble, 
then repeal 3 times 
from '"', out in the last 
repetition, instead of 
14 times, only 6 times 
I chain, miss 1, itreble, 
at the end z slip 
stitches. 7ih to loth 
rounds : like the pre- 
ceding, but the number 
of treble is increased, 
as shown in the Illus- 
tration, by 4 treble on 
each side of the square. 
J Ith round : t 3 chain, 
miss I , I treble,5 chain, 

3 double with 5 chain 
between in previous 
treble, 3 chain, miss 3, 
I double, repeat twice 
from ti then *4 chain, 
miss 1, 2 treble with J 
purl oi 5 chain and i 
double between them, 

4 chain, miss 1, i 
double, t 3 chain, 1 
treble in next treble 
but one, j chain, 3 
double with 5 chain 
between each in pre- 
ceding treble, 3 chain, 
miss 3, I double, re- 
peat 6 times from t, 
and then 3 times from 
*, but in the last re- 
petition repeat only 3 

No. 456. Square in Crochet.— t Close 9 chain into a circle, 
round : 4 chain to form 1 long treble, 3 long treble in the circle, 
alternately g chain, 7 long treble, tten 9 chain, 3 long treble. 



Hat of brown and white fancy straw, with broad brim, and high close every round with a slip stitch, and round ; '* S chain, 9_ treble 



tliehtly-pointed crown. Broad blue watered silk ribbon in loops and 
ends round the brim, with mignonette, pink roses, and forget-me-nots. 

No. 452. Table Covers. (Cross and Double Satin Stitch.)— 
The lower cloth is made of white Jacquard, the upper one of grey 
twill. Border worked in cross, satin, and Holbein stitch, on ground 
ofcoarselinen with blue and red threads. Outer edge a tasselled fringe. 

No. 453. Lace Edging for Washing Materials, etc. 
(Mignardise and Crochet) — 1st row: along one side of the mignar- 
dise, • 4 times alternately S treble in the following loop, i chain, miss 
I loop, then 5 treble in nexl loop, miss 8 loops, repeat from *- znd 
row : • 5 double in the 5 treble, 5 chain, i double in centre of s treble, 
5 chain, t double in first of next j treble, 5 chain, 1 double in last 5 
treble, 5 chain, i double in centre of next 5 treble, J chain, 5 double in 
next 5 tr?ble, rep^t from *■ 3rd row : along the other aide of the 



5 of 9 chain, 5 being crocheted i 
chain, I double in centre of next 7 long treble, 4 chain, 1 double in 

E receding double, repeat 3 times from *. 3rd round : 3 slip stitch, 
5 chain, 9 treble as before in centre 5 of 9 chain, t S chain, I 
double in centre of 5 chain, 4 chain, i double in preceding double, 
repeat once from \, and then 3 times from *. 4111 to 7th rounds : 
(see Illustration), same as preceding, but one more chain scallop on 
each side of the square in every row. 8th round ; 3 slip stitch, * 7 
chain, 2 long treble with 7 chain between in centre of 9 treble, 7 
times alternately 7 chain, I treble in 5 chain, repeat 3 times from •, 
at last I double instead i treble. 9th round : * 4 slip stitch, 4 chain, 3 
purl, I double in double of ist purl, 4 chain, a lone treble with 5 chain 
between in centre of next 7 chain, repeat 7 times from +, then 3 times 
fwam*. 
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IMPRISONED little children of the spring ! 
Brought from the twittering 
Of birds upon the wing, 
From the young leaves that swing 
Up in the blue infinity of air. 
Into the city's dungeon dark and bare. 
Ye bring a breath 
Of the fresh fields, beneath 
The tall tree's shadows, of the hawthorn's wreath. 
I feel again 
The cool touch of the rain. 
Pattering in mighty showers 
Upon the upturned faces of the flowers -, 

On your light fairy wings 
I fly, and see the joy that the spring brings 
A thousand happy things. 

Fades there away 
The city dull and grey 
The fever of the day, 
The roar of noisy street, the din of striving crowd 
Jarring and loud. 
Unto the quiet of your homes I hie. 
Bathed in a dim green twilight lie. 
Above the topmost branches 
That climb the sky expanses. 

Upward I look, 
Through a green avenue 
At the white clouds that float, and glide o'er th* eternal blue. 
Babbles the little brook, 

Clost by. 
Hid by the high 
Bramble and fern, while everywhere 
Music of birds and dance of leaves, fill tbe warm air. 
The wild-flower mysteries 
Tell me their histories. 



All the young leaves 
Sing in my ear the gladness tbe spring gives, 

And I understand a part 
Of the joy that fills the wild bird's heart. 

Back again 
Into the city's pain 
And din and turmoil, to the gloom 
Of the narrow room 
Where I and my prisoners dwell, above life's main 
Foaming with noisy feet 
Through the surging gulf of the street. 
With four walls bare 
For the song of the birds, the light of the leaves, and the glory 
of the air. 

Ah! little buds that lie 
And in this squalor die. 
Away from your palaces 
Of stately trees. 
Roofed ^ith the blue, and open to the breeze 
Away from the green and gold, and azure of your home, 
Never to your parent stems again to come 
Soon will ye fade 
And be forgotten laid. 

Ah ! young souls given 
From a far-distant heaven. 
From the fields of the asphodels, and wondrous glory riven 
That come with a dewy life 
With that Spring's freshness rife 
Into the darkness of our world of care, 
Only to fade and soil, 
To suflfer and to toil 
Never to breathe again that lost and native air. Mart. 



DESCRIPTIOHS OF OUR COLOURED FASH I ON -PLATE. 



COUNTRY DRESSES. 



I. Costume in Batiste, striped gooseberry colour and pink. Short 
skirt, with three pleated flounces. Tunic polonaise, with plastron of 
gooseberry coloured linen, embroidered in point Russe with white 
cotton, edged with whit^ embroidery, and fastening up the left side. 
The front of the polonaise, raised on the hips, is gathered at the 
seam. The Princess-shaped back is joined to the front under the 
pouf, continuing thence in a square end, the edge of which is trim- 
med with flat embroidery laid on it. Ordinary coat sleeve, with bow 
of ribbon, and cufiT of gooseberry coloured batiste. Collar of 
embroidered batiste. Gooseberry coloured ribbon loops up the pouf. 
Sleeveless jacket, the fronts cut bias. The back is tailor-cut, with 
soufflets at the edge of the seam of the backside-pieces. Square pocket 
of embroidered batiste. Capeline hat of fancy straw, of white and 
gooseberry colour. Gooseberry velvet twisted round the crown. 
Bunch of roses in the front and under the brim at the right side. 
Long feather. 

a. Pale Pink Batiste Dress, for Girl of Five, consisting of a redin- 



gote cut straight, the edges forming revers in front. It opens over a 
buttoned vest, and has a wide revers collar. The back, in two pieces, 
is a kind of basque, falling over the skirt, and also forming revers at 
the edges. White embroidery trims all the revers, collar, cuffs, and 
edge of redingote. A pliss6 of Batiste trims the edge of the drest. 
Bat^liere hat in Italian straw, with long feather. 

3. Costume in moss coloured Foulard and Ecru Foulard, with 
Pompadour designs. Skirt of moss colour, with pleatings of the 
same, and bouillonn6s of 4cru. Tunic polonaise of 6cru, opening 
over a vest of moss colour. The tunic is round, raised at the sides, 
and forms a pouf at the back. A fringe of several colours, headed 
by a puflling of 6cru foulard, trims the tunic. Turned-down collar 
of moss coloured foulard. Coat-sleeve with two pliss6s of moss 
coloured foulard and bow of same. Breton lace collar, jabot and 
cufl^ trimming. White English straw hat, lined with moss colooied 
velvet, with chou of satin of same colour in front. Drapery of same 
satin, and bunch of moss feathers. 
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WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Afghanistan complains that Great Britain woQ*t let her alone. 
And jet it is a letter alone that makes all the difference between 
J. Bull and K-bul ! 

No wonder the Princess and Lord Lome had such a rough voyage. 
Argyll carried a Grael all the way with him for a piper, and he blew 
hard all the way across. 

" Get right out of this,*' shouted an irritated merchant to a men- 
dacious c1erk» '^ this is the third falsehood I have caught you in 
since ten o'clock this morning." *' Oh, well," said the new man, 
" don't be too hard on me. Give a fellow time to learn the rules of 
the house." 

The Fifth Royal Fusiliers, a Montreal volunteer regiment, resolved 
to compliment the Marquis of Lome by adopting the Highland 
costume and the Lome tartan. They wrote to Scotland for samples 
of the Lome tartan and got three samples, all different, and each 
declared to be genuine. Perhaps they didn't send the right cheque ! 

Parisian Beggars have become so audacious since the Exhibition 
that one of the fraternity the other day, on receiving from a benevolent 
stranger a ,bad half-franc by mistake, threatened to hand the donor 
over to the police if the coin was not immediately changed. 

A Grentleman in New Orleans was agreeably surprised to find a 
plump turkey served up for his dinner, and inquired of his servant 
how it was obtained. '^ Why, sir," replied Sambo, " dat turkey has 
been roosting on our fence free nights. So dis moming I seize him 
for de rent ob de fence." 

The Princess Louise is a determined pedestrian, and has set the 
fashion to the ladies of Ottawa of carrying a small cane. The Prince 
of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, and the Duke of 
Argyll, are rumoured to be among the probable visitors to Rideau 
Hall next year. 

During the hundred days on which the Tuileries grounds were 
opened to the public, at the time of the Exposition, the great captive 
balloon made 1,023 ascents, carrying 34,000 passengers. During this 
period the sum of 840,000 francs was collected. The expenses of 
building the balloon, of machinery and working, reached about 
500,000 francs, so that the enterprise was a financial success. 

"What," the young man asked the young woman who was wait- 
ing for him to ask for his hat, "what do I put you in mind of ? " 
" A French clock," she said, softly. And pretty soon he arose 
and went on his way. The next moming he called upon an eminent 
horologist and asked him what was the distinguishing trait of a 
French clock. The horologist said, **Why, it never goes." And 
the young man was sorely cast down, and he grieved, and told no 
man of his hurt. 

A French physician asserts that he has discovered a soporific 
whose effects can be exactly limited to the time required. This will, 
he says, enable travellers to sleep comfortably aud confidently during 
a journey. He measures bis doses by miles. Thus you can take a 
fifty-mile dose before starting on a railroad journey, and open your 
eyes, pleasantly refreshed, at your proper station. 

A lady of this city sent for the chief of police the other day, and 
complained to him that her husband had, in the most cruel manner, 
kept her a prisoner at home for the last ten days.' '^ Ah," said the 
chief, " does he lock the doors on you ? " " Certainly not." *' Does 
he have somebody to guard you and keep you from going out ? " 
" No, indeed, not he." ** Well, does he--<loes he t-t-tie you to any- 
thing ? " *' No> sir, he dai5e not." " Well, I should say, madame — 
pray excuse me— that you "have about all the freedom you could 
want." '* Gracious heavens ! " exclaimed the lady, with clenched 
fingers and flashing eyes, *' a horrid mouse tied to the top of the box 
with my Sunday bonnet in it, and yon talk to me about all the free- 
dom I could want." 



A MUSICAL LOVE STORY. 

A young man loved Miss Clari Nett, 

He flute to meet her everywhere. 
To him she was a cymbal true 

Of everything that's pure and fair. 

One day he called Miss Clari-on, 

And spoke his love, and would have sworn it. 

But harsh she answered, ** Fife, for shame ! 
Your love ! Young man ! I mthless comet." 

This hurt his feelings very much, 

Bas(e)soon and low he did become. 
Grew violin taste and company, 

Took horns and nasty gin and drum. 

He went with every roy string band. 

Till he had got a nickel, oh ! 
And then he thought, with deep remorse, 

" Now, here's a pretty piccolo ! " 

'* No more will I C clarinet, 

A serpent base is she, I know ; 
I'd hold the tenor of my way 

If her tones had not moved me so." 

Accordingly he swiftly went 

His moumful history disclose, 
Opbecleide steamer he did jump. 

And stopped the bourdon of his woes. 

Why was the female warrior of France confined in a cell where 
no light was admitted ? — Answer : To keep Joan d'Arc. 

An Iowa clergyman boasts that he can marry twenty couples in 
an hour. Twenty knots an hour is pretty good speed for a clergy- 
man to make. 

A leamed clergyman in the State of Maine was accosted in the 
following mannei; by an illiterate preacher, who despised education: 
" Sir, you have been to college, I suppose ? " " Yes, sir," was the 
reply. "I am thankful," rejoined the former, "that the Lord has 
opened my mouth to preach without any leaming." "A similar 
event," replied the clergyman, " took place in Balaam's time, but such 
things are of rare occurrence in the present day." 

A woman's rights journal declaims against the custom of giving 
the bride away at a marriage ceremony, declaring that it is a relic of 
the old opinion that daughters were slaves of a father, and could be 
given or sold to any suitor who pleased him. Women in England 
did not acquire the right of choosing hxLsbands for themselves until 
the tenth century, and, in other European countries, much later. 
** No woman," says the journal in question, '^ of proper self-respect, 
will submit to be given away." 

Fate. 

He climbed up on the ice. 
And — ^wasn't it nice ? — 
Pulled her out. 

In twelve months down the aisle 

She came with a smile : 

On his arm. 

Now she skates — little dear ! 
And feels, as he's near. 

No alarm ! 



A bright little giri 
Giving a twirl 

On her skate. 
A great bearded man 
Right into her ran. 

Was it fate ? 

The ice being thin, 
It let them both in ; 
He was stout. 

Bridget need not go to family prayers against her wilL This 
4omestic question has been settled at a County Court, where a coot 
sued her mistress for a month's wages in lieu of notice, she having 
been dismissed because she refused to join in the faiflily prayers. 
The judge ordered the money to be paid, as there had been no stipu- 
lation that the plaintiff was to attend prayers, and she was engaged 
to €Ook| not to pray. 
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The Little Moorland Princess. 

By the Author op "The Second Wife.'* 



CHAPTER Y.— {Continued). 

T COULD not understand what she said out into the silent moor. 
■*• I seemed to hear a jumble of all the old Professor's strange words 
uttered in a peculiar sing-song. All at once the murmur ended in a 
shriek. M7 grandmother turned, and her restless feet renewed their 
wanderings with redoubled speed. I thought she was running 
towards the well, but she ran blindly against an oak, staggered back, 
made another attempt to run, and fell to the ground headlong, as if 
thrust down bj unseen hands. 

" Ilse ! Use ! " I screamed. But Use was already on the spot 
endeavouring, with Heinz's assistance, to raise the fallen woman. 
Th«j had both been watching my grandmother from the courtyard 
gate I sprang out of the window. 

" She is dead ! " Heinz whispered, as I approached. And he let 
the powerful frame, now a dead weight in its lifelessness, sink back 
again. 

" Be still ! " Ilse ordered, in stifled accents. " Come, use all your 
strength 5 take her up ! " And she took my grandmother around the 
body underneath the arms, and, with a power that seemtd almost 
soperhaman, lified her from the ground, while Heinz supported her 
feet. 

I neyer shall forget that heart-rending sight. As they staggered 
with their lifeless burden through the Fleet, the long grey hair swept 
the stones, upon which, scarcely an hour before, the pieces of money 
had been so frantically tossed about. 

I ran before and opened the door of my grandmother's room, but 
before they could enter I had to push aside a high screen which com- 
pletely guarded the interior from all prying eyes. I had never been 
allowed to enter this room, even as a little child, and now in the midst 
of the shock and terror of the moment tfiere seemed to be revealed to 
my startled eyes a new world of indescribable gloom. I can compare 
the impression only to what 1 have experienced upon entering an 
ancient church full of half-tarnished splendour, hung with pictures of 
martyrdoms and redolent of the strange mixture of cold, confined 
church atmosphere and the stifling fumes of frankincense. 

My grandmother was laid upon a bed that stood in one corner. It 
was kung with green, •Id-fashioned curtains of stiff silk, embroidered 
with delicate golden flowers. What a rustling there was as they 
were drawn aside ! and how ghastly was the livid face, with closed 
eyet, beneath the hard, dark green. 

Heinz was mistaken. My grandmother was not dead ! She lay 
there breatfaing heavily, without moving a limb ; but when Ilse, in 
such tender, imploring tones as I had never dreamed to hear from her 
lips, called her by name, she opened her eyes for one moment and 
looked at her intelligently. Ilse puahed pillows and bolsters beneath 
her head, so as to lift her into a sitting posture ; and that evidently 
did her good-'^-the rattle that ^had accompanied her breathing 
diminished. 

In the meanwhile Heinz had left the Dierkhof in search of a 
phy^dan. He had to run to the nearest village, whence he could 
dispatch a carriage to a town more than a mile distant $ so that three 
or four hours might elapse before medical aid could arrive. 

My endeavours to assist Ilse were repulsed. With an anxious 
glance at the invalid, she silently pushad away my hands, but allowed 
me to remain in the room. 

In the course of the anxious hour that I had already passed by the 
bed, the hivalid seemed to revive. She opened her eyes wide, drank 
some fresh water, and suddenly her speech returned. 

"What is the matter with me ? ** she asked, slowly, in an altered 
TOioe. 



Ilse leaned over her without answering. I think grief deprived 
her of the power of utterance, and gently and caressingly she stroked 
the hair away from her brow. 

" My good old Ilse ! " she murmured as she tried to rise and 
could not. With a strange, fixed look of inquiry she glanced down at 
her left arm. 

*'Dead ! ** she sighed. And her head sank back on the pillow. 

The exclamation excited in me a cold shudder. Involuntarily I 
started. My seat moved, and the curtain rustled. 

" Who else is in the room ? " my grandmother askad, listening. 

" The child, madame — Lenore," Ilse answered, hesitatingly. 

" Oh, Willibald's child — ^yes, yes, I know her. She runs about 
the moor with htr little naked feet, and sings upon the mound yonder. 
I cannot hear her singing, Ilse! " 

I was sure of that. No word of song was ever allowed to escape 
my lips at the Dierkhof — and, oh ! how I liked to sing ! It seemed 
to me that my soul floated off into space upon the tones that came full 
and free from my breast. So I used to sing in Heinz's hut until the 
coarse, green panes of glass trembled, or upon my beloved wound j 
but I had never dreamed thai the sound could reach my grandmother's 
ears at the Dierkhof. 

I stood up and timidly advanced a step towards her. 

** Small, like her mother," she muttered to herself; "the same 
large eyes, and a cold, contracted heart 5 the water has been sprinkled 
upon her forehead, too." 

*' No, grandmother," I said, quietly, '* my heart is not cold." 

She looked at me in amazement, as if she had always supposed 
that the little creature could sing, but not speak — least of all, address 
herself. Ilse drew back behind the curtain, and signed to me to be 
silent 5 she feared that my sudden appearance might cause renewed 
aberration of the invalid's mind. But my grandmother remained 
perfectly quiet, with her eyes riveted upon my face. The eyes that 
had so frightened me, as she glanced wildly at me in hurrying by, 
were very beautiful. Their dark splendour was, it is true, partially 
veiled, but there were soul and conscious intelligence in them. 

^ Come here,*' she said, after the silence had lasted about a 
minute. 

I went up close to the bedside. 

" Do you know what it is to love anybody ? " she asked, and there 
was melody in her broken voice. 

" Yes, grandmother, indeed I do ! I love Ilse dearly — more than 
I can tell — and Heinz too ! '* 

Her lips quivered slightly, and with great effort she held out her 
right hand to me. 

'* Are you afraid of me ? " she asked. 

*' No." " Not now 1 " I was about to add 5 but I suppressed the 
last two words, and leaned over her. 

" Well, then, give me your hand, and kiss my forehead ! " 

I did as she bade me, and, strange to say, at the moment when 
my lips touched the face I had so feared, and my hand was gently 
pressed by the large, cold fingers, a novel and delicious sensation 
invaded my breast. All at once I became aware that I belonged here^ 
I felt the mysterious tie of blood between grandmother and grand- 
child, and, carried away by the sudden emotion, I seated myself on 
the e^ge of the bed, and gently placed my arm beneath her head. 

A happy smile passed over the large, harsh features j she lay back 
upon my arm like a tired child who wants to sleep. 

'* Flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone — ah ! " she sighed, and 
closed her eyes. 

Ilse stood behind the bed*curtain ; she buried her face in her hands 
and wept bitterly. 

Again there was silence, broken only by the gasping of the invalid, 
and her heavy, irregular breathing, and by a continual low whirr in 
the old tall clock in the corner ; its shining face glared at us stonily, 
and it wheezed with every swing of the pendulum. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A LONG, long time passed 5 it had already struck one. Then the 
house-door opened, and Heioz came through the ham j some one 
accompanied him 5 contrary to our expectations, there he was, bring- 
ing the physician with him. 

Use gave a sigh of relief, and signed to me to give place at the 
bedside ; so I carefully withdrew my stiffened arm, and let the invalid's 
head sink gently upon the pillow. Immediately afterward Use entered 
the room with a strange gentleman. 

"The Herr Doctor has come, madame!" she said. And the 

physician approached the bed. 

Instantly my grandmother's face assumed a firm, intelligent ex- 
pression. She held out her hand to the doctor that he might feel her 
pulse, and regarded him attentively, 

•* How much time do you give me ? '* she asked, briefly and 

decidedly. 

He paused for a moment, and tried to avoid her eye. "We will 

make an attempt — " he said, with hesitation. 

*«No, no, you need not trouble yourself," she interrupted him. 
Then, looking down at her left side with a shadowy smile, she said, 
coldly, " That has already returned to the dust ! How much time 
do you give me still ? " she repeated with emphasis that would not 
be denied. 

** Well, then— an hour at most." 

I burst into a flood of tears, and Use retired to a window and 
pressed her face against the panes. My grandmother alone was per- 
fectly calm. Her eyes were riveted upon the silver candelabrum that 
hung from the ceiling. 

" Light them. Use ! " she ordered 5 and as Use mounted a chair, 
and flame after flame shot up beneath her hand, the sick woman 
turned to the physician, " I thank you for coming," she said, ** and 
would ask a last act of courtesy from you. Will you have the kind- 
ness to write down what I shall dictate ? " 

** Most willingly, madame ; but if it is anything in the shape of a 
last will, I would remind you that it will be invalid without legal — " 

" I know that," she interrupted him ; " but there is no time. My 
son must and will respect my last will in this shape." 

Use brought writing materials, and my grandmother dictated : 

•* I bequeath to Use Wichel the Dierkhof, with all its furniture and 
properties — '* ^ 

" No, no," cried Use, in terror 3 ** I will not have it ! " 

My grandmother gave her a stem glance of reproach, and con- 
tinued without pausing — " as a proof of my gratitude for her un- 
bounded devotion and self-sacrifice. I bequeath further to my grand- 
child, Lenore von Sassen, all the papers in my possession, and let no 
one else, whoever it may be, dare to lay claim to them." 

Use started up and looked at her with surprise. The sick 
woman pointed to a cabinet. " There must be a tin l>ox there. Take 
it out, Use. I have entirely forgotten how much it contains." 

Use opened the cabinet and placed a flat tin box upon the table 
A rusty key was sticking in the lock. 

** It must be a long, long while since it was opened,'* muttered the 
sick woman, wearily raising her right hand to her brow. " My mind 
grows dark— I feel it — what year is this ? " 

" 1 86 1," replied the physician. 

'* Ah, then, much that is there may have become worthless ! '* she 
said, sorrowfully, as he laid back the cover. By her wish he then 
reckoned up the papers, which filled the box to the brim. 

'* Nine thousand thalers ! " he announced. 

'' Nine thousand thalers ! " repeated my grandmother, contentedly. 
'* It is enough to keep oflT want. There ought to be a little case in 
the box." 

I saw Use shake her bead mournfully at this sudden clearness of 
memory — this connecting of the links of thought sundered for so 
many years. The physician took an unpretendinc^ little case out of 
the box. It contained a pearl necklace. 



"The last relic of the Jacobsohn splendour,'* the sick woman 
whispered, mournfully, to herself. ** Use, put the necklace around 
that little brown neck. It belongs to your face» my child ! *' she said 
to me as I shrank from the cold, smooth contact. '' You have your 
mother's eyes, but the Jacobsohn cast of features. The trinket has 
been a witness of much family affection, and happy, peaceful times 
of comfort. It has also fled from the stake and the persecution of 
Christian intolerance!" She gasped for breath. '*Now let me 
sign ! " she said, eagerly, after a pause of evident exhaustion. 

The doctor placed the paper upon the bed, and put the pen into 
her stiff fingers. She formed the letters — ^her last earthly act—with 
infinite difficulty, but the name, ^' Clotilde von Sassen, nee Jacobsohn," 
was at last complete in tolerably firm characters at the bottom of the 
document, the physician adding a few words in attestation of his 
witness- ship. • 

" Do not cry, little dove," she said to me, soothingly. " Come 
here once more." 

I threw myself speechless upon the bed and kissed her hand. She 
sent her love to my father, and turned her large, death-veiled eyes 
from me to Use with a beseeching expression. 

** This child must not languish on this lonely moor," she said, 
significantly. 

'^ Madame, leave that to me," Use answered with her usual 
brevity, although her lips quivered, and bright tears hung upon her 
eyelashes. 

Once more the cold, weary hand was passed lovingly over mj 
face ; then my grandmother pushed me from her with that nervous 
haste that would hoard every second, and gazed at one of the windows 
with a strange, yearning look that seemed to bear her soul upon its 
wings out into the great be}'ond. 

'* Christine, I forgive ! " she twice cried loudly out into the dis- 
tance. She was ready to go. Evidently relieved, she settled her head 
upon her pillow, looked up devoutly, and began with solemnity, 
although in a failing voice, " Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
God ! Praised be his holy name,*' — her voice died away in a gasp, 
and her head slowly and gently declined upon her breast. 

'^ For ever and ever, amen ! " The physician completed the sen- 
tence of the lips that were silent forever 3 and then, with a gentlo 
touch, he closed her eyes. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I LEFT the room. The first sorrow of my life had come upon me* 
I stood benumbed before the implacable ** gone for ever ! " that seems 
so incredible of the departed life. 

I went out through the courtyard into the open air. 

The Dierkhof ducks, their bills turned towards the moor, were 
standing at the grated gate in the hedge, awaiting the monoent when 
it should be opened and leave them free to run and plunge into the 
stream. One, however, was poking with its bill at a white, shapeless 
lump, tossing it about the yard — it was the letter which my grand- 
mother had hurled from her the night before and whidi Ilse had 
sought for in vain. It had flown through the open door. I UQ- 
fastened the gate for the ducks, and picked up the ball of paper ; it 
looked forlorn enough — the dirty chaise-wheel had passed over it, and 
the duck's bill had half torn it. 

Retiring to a seat beneath the southernwood- tree, I smoothed the 
paper upon my knee and tried to fit the torn pieces together : some of 
them were missing, and the hand was a very faint one. With great 
difficulty I deciphered the following lines : 

^'1 have never appealed to you, because I thought honour de- 
manded that I should pursue, unaided and alone, the path that I bad 
chosen for myself. ' The outcast ' did all that she could to prevent the 
shadow of her career from falling upon you — my own name has never 
passed my lips or the lips of others in my presence ; 1 have avoided 
all inquiries after you or my former home, lest I should arouse a sus- 
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pidoQ that I was related to the Von Sassens 3 but indeed it would 
not have disgraced you, for — whatever you may think, I say it with 
pride — I have been unanimously pronounced the wonder, the most 
brilliant star of the age — " Here a piece of paper was missing, but 
1 read upon the next page of the sheet, " Now misfortune has befallen 
me ; whither shall I go if not to you ? — I have lost my voice, my 
glorious voice ! The physicians say that a course of baths in Ger- 
many may restore it to me. But my purse is empty. The dishonesty 
of others has lost me every penny that I possessed. On my knees I 
sue to you — you who roll in plenty, who have never known what 
want, grim want, actually is. I could tell you of sleepless nights of 
agony. Forget, for once — for one short hour — that I was obstinate 
and disobedient, and send me the means of succour. What are a few 
hundred tbalers to you, who — " The broad, black trace of the wheel 
bad entirely obliterated the rest of the pale characters. Upon a small 
piece the address of the writer was still legible, and upon another, the 
two words that had sufficed to transport my grandmother with such 
fury — the signature, " Your Christine." 

Who was this Christine ? — this wonder, the most bnlliant star 
of the age r 

The sentence, *' On my knees I sue to you," produced a tremen- 
dous dramatic effect upon my uncultured, unsophisticated mind. 
1 saw before me the graceful maiden of one of my story-books 
falling upon her knees, and extending her white arms in imploring 
entreaty. And she had lost her voice — her glorious voice ! In- 
stinctively my hands sought my throat — how terrible it must 
be to take breath for a full, free note, and have it die away 
dumbly ! 

Neither Fraulein Streit nor Use had ever said one word about 
this "outcast,*' and yet she must have been very dear to my grand- 
mother, for she had filled her latest thoughts. Her solemn, '* Chris- 
tine, I forgive,*' still thrilled through me. Involuntarily I remem- 
bered the prodigal son who had always been the beloved child of his 
father's secret heart. 

I put the remains of the letter into my pocket, and went into the 
Fleet. The doctor's chaise was just rolling out of the gate towards 
the break-neck road across the moor, and from an opposite direction 
Heinz came striding towards the Dierkhof. It occurred to me at 
sight of him that he bad absented himself for a strangely long time, 
and I stood beside Use, who had accompanied the doctor to the door, 
and remained upon the threshold. Also I thought that friend Heinz 
approached rather uncertainly — he spent a great deal of unnecessary 
time over the latch of the gate before he came towards us 5 he evi- 
dently drew near most reluctantly. At sight of our swollen eyes, he 
stood still in bewilderment. 

''Well; what did he think?" he asked, with an embarrassed 
stammer, pointing with his thumb over his shoulder after the doctor's 
vehicle. 

" Good heavens, Heinz ! don't you know ?" I cried : but Ilse 
mterrupted me. 

"Where have you been ?" she asked her brother, shortly. 

'* At my own house," he replied, with a defiant air. 

"You thankless man," said Use, "you have eaten bread at 
the Dierkhof for many a year — and I think you found it very good 
— the Jew's bread — and then to leave the old Frau alone upon her 
deadibed ! Go home and read the chapter of the good Samaritan ! ** 

She turned round and went into the house. 

She was right, perfectly right ! ¥»veTy word she said found an 
echo in my hearty and lightened it of its bitterness. I was greatly 
incensed, and yet I pitied the poor fellow as he stood there almost 
crashed, with downcast eyes, not daring to enter the house. How 
could it be ? This man, whose heart was as tender as a child's, who 
would not hurt a fiy, suddenly developed a vein in his character of 
harshness and implacability, actually believing that he was fully justi- 
fied, nay, authorized as a Christian, in so doing ! 

** Heinz, youVe done very wrong," I said, severely^ to him. 

** Ah| little Princess, how can I tell what's right ? " he sighed, and 



the tears stood in his eyes. " It's a mortal sin before God if I don't 
obey the pastor, and now Ilse says I'm a bad fellow because I do obey 
him." ^ 

" Ilse is always right— you certainly ought to have known that," I 
said, no longer able to maintain the tone of severity that I had 
adopted. Crude as my thoughts were, I could understand that there 
was not one spark of cruelty in his nature ; he had been systematically 
inoculated with it. 

I gazed up into the sky, the bright light that flooded everything 
was balm to my burdened heart, and for the first time, having wit- 
nessed death in the night, I grasped the glorious idea of the 
resurrection. 

I took Heinz's hand between my own. " You must not stand out 
here in the yard," I said. " Come in with me. Ilse will soon be kind 
again, and my poor, dear grandmother has long forgiven you, she is in 
heaven ! " 

" God knows how sorry I am for the old Frau !" he murmured, 
and let me lead him into the Fleet like a little child. 

Ilse was in the courtyard : she placed her bucket in the trough of 
the pump, and raised the pump-handle; but, at the first sound it 
made, she dropped it, and grew ashy pale. "Oh, God! I cannot 
bear to hear that !'* she sobbed. 

She came in, dropped into a chair, and hid her eyes with her 
apron j but her agitation lasted only a minute. 

*' What folly is this !" she said, harshly, sat upright, and smoothed 
her apron over her knees. " I would gladly see the old Frau standing 
by the well once more, where she so often cooled her poor, hot head, 
and yet I ought to thank God that she lies there quiet and peaceful, 
and is released from her sufferings." 

'* Ilse, was Christine the cause of her suffering ? " I asked, 
timidly. 

She looked sharply at me. '*Hm!" she ejaculated, after a 
moment's reflection, " you heard that last night. Well, I may as 
well tell you that she caused your grandmother all the suffering that 
a bad daughter can." 

"Ah! my father has a sister?" I cried, in amazement. 

'* A step-sister, child. Your grandmother was married first to a 
Jew, who died young, — Christine was still in swaddling-clothes. At 
the end of two years your grandmother had the child and herself 
baptized, and became Frau Rftthin von Sassen. Now you know 
everything." 

•* No, Ilse, not yet. What wrong did Christine do ?" 
She ran away secretly, and joined the play-actors." 
Is that so very bad ?" 

The running away is, of course; you ought to know that for 
yourself. As to the play-actors, I never knew any, and so I can*t 
say whether they are bad or good. Have you done now ?" 

** Ilse, don't be angry," I said, hesitating. *' I want to tell you 
something, — Christine is very unhappy, — she has lost her 
voice." 

** Aha ! you found the letter, Hhen, and read it, Lenore ?" she 
asked, in her most chilling tone. 

I mutely nodded. 

"Are you not ashamed of yourself?'* she scolded. "You re- 
proached me with doing my duty in the hour of grief, while at the 
same time you were prying into strange letters that did not in the 
least concern you. That is the same as stealing ; do you know that ? 
Besides, I don't believe one word in the whole letter 3 rest assured of 
that, and be content I" 

*' No, I cannot be qontent ! I pity her. Are you really not going 
to send her anything ? Ah, Ilse, I beg you — " 

^' Not a penny, — she took more than her share of the inheritance 
when she left her home secretly in the night \ and that, too, rankled 
in that poor old brain in there — " 

" My grandmother forgave her. Use.*' 

** What need to tell me that ? A mother might forgive when 
she was bidding farewell to earth ; but I, who have witnessed her 
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miserj for years^ and shared the burden with her, cannot. Do yon 
suppose there is any truth in the letter ? Oh, yes, — she will fall on 
her knees, but not to ask for forgiveness, — God forbid I She has 
lived long enough, and comfortably enough, without that. She 
wants money ! — the money that she loves — that is worth falling on 
her knees for !*' 

How deep the feeling must have been that forced such bitter 
words from Use, usually so taciturn ! 

*' And now you know why your grandmother never could endure 
the chink of money/' she continued, drawing a deep breath. '^ It 
can do you no harm to learn what terrible misfortunes are often 
caused by those shining thalers that you saw yesterday for the first 
time in your life. Your grandmother was once the richest lady in 
Hanover : her first husband left her full and plenty. Afterwards, 
when she married the second time, she loved her husband t«o well, 
and sacrificed everything to him. She gave up her faith, she dared not 
take that to him ) but there is not much fuss made about receiving 
Jewish money. Before very long sh« found out that her husband 
cared nothing for her love : her money was all he wanted, and he 
scattered it to the winds — he knew well enough how to do that ! '* 

** Was that my grandfather. Use ? " 

The ruddy colour suddenly reappeared in all its intensity of hue 
upon Use's cheek-bones. 

*' Now, child, you give me no peace, you would ask the blue off 
the sky to see what there was behind it ! " she said, with irritation, 
getting up from her chair. ** But let me tell you never come to me 
with your Christine again — she is dead as far as I am concerned : 
remember that, child I You need never more think of the wretched 
creature — such thoughts do not belong to your young head ! " 

She pushed a cup towards Heinz, who had seated himself humbly 
and silently on a chair, and poured him out some colfee, but she did 
not look at him. Then she went again to the well. I saw her bite 
her lips as she raised the pump-handle — but it had to be done. The 
water came pouring out until the bucket was full. 

But, even if Use were always right, I could not obey her here. I 
could not but think of the unhappy Christine ! Why, she was my 
aunt ! My aunt ! It sounded sweet and good, but far too prosaic for 
the charming image that hovered before me. And yet she was older 
than my father, more than forty-two years old — how horrible I But 
all that mattered little : my fancy adorned her with every grace — she 
was a singer. 

I fled with my overflowing heart to the solitary mound, and gazed 
up with aching eyes into the clear, blue sky. Could she, my dear 
grandmother, see me sadly sitting there, she would not be angry that 
I still thought of Christine — she had forgiven her. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Four weeks had passed since my grandmother's death. I saw her 
laid in the churchyard of the nearest village. Everything was kept 
in its former place,— not a chair had been moved: the old clock was 
regularly wound up ; and that nothing might disturb the belief that 
the departed still lingered there. Use had replaced the burned candles 
in the candelabrum with fresh ones. 

Sometimes she would open a drawer or a cabinet here and there 
for me, — they were, for the most part, empty > when she fled from 
the world, my grandmother had left all that she could behind her. 
For me every scrap of paper containing written words, every faded 
flower, was an interesting discovery. 

In one closet were hanging various articles of dress which my 
grandmother had never worn upon the moor. One day Use selected 
from among them a black woollen gown, ripped it, and began to 
make it up. She had learned dressmaking in the city 5 it was her 
greatest pride. I was terrified when she requested me to let her try 
it on me, — it looked like a breastplate. 



" Oh, Use, pray don't ! " I protested, with a shiver, plucking at 
the neck, which came close up around my throat, while my elbows 
threatened to burst the seams of the sleeves. 

" Never mind, — ^you will soon get used to it," she said, coldly, 
and went on sewing. 

We were sitting in the courtyard beneath the oaks, whither I had 
carried a table and chairs. The quivering noonday glare was brood- 
ing above the plain beyond, but here it was shady, cool, and quiet ; 
the bees hummed drowsily, and now and then the young storks 
would chatter in their nest. I held in my lap the huge round brown 
straw hat that Use, about five years before, had procured from the 
city for me, and I was busy, at her bidding, in stripping from it the 
pink ribbons that had been the delight of my eyes. 

Heinz returned from the village and laid a letter upon the table 
before Use. 

My father had replied by letter to the telegraphic dispatch an- 
nouncing my grandmother's death, excusing himself from attending 
the funeral upon the plea of serious illness. Since then there had 
been a tolerably lively correspondence between Use and himself; 
what it was about I did not know, — I was not allowed to see one 
line of it, but I knew that scarcely five days had elapsed between 
Use's last letter and my father's reply, which she bow read to herself 
before me. 

"Nothing in it I " she said, putting it into her pocket "The 
day after to-morrow, we leave, — that's decided ! " 

Hat and scissors fell from my hands. 

" We leave ! '' I repeated, in dismay. ** You are going away with 
Heinz ? And you will leave me utterly alone at the Dierkhof ? " 

" That would be lively for the poor Dierkhof ! " she cried, and 
for the first time since my grandmother's death a faint smile 
hovered upon her lips. " Foolish child, it is you who are going 
away ! " 

I rose and pushed back my chair so hastily that it fell over with a 
clatter. 

" I ? Where to ? " I ejaculated. 

'* To the city," was the laconic reply. 

The vast, sunny moorland, the vigorous, rustling oaks above me, 
vanished ; the wretched, dark back room opened before me, and 1 
looked out upon the damp, barren garden enclosed within high 
houses. 

*' And what am I to do in the city ? " I feebly asked. 

" Learn—" 

** I will not go, Use, you may rely upon it,'* I declared, with 
decision, struggling the while with bitter, scalding tears. ** Do with 
me what you will, you shall see how, when it comes to the last, 1 
will cling to the very doorposts. Could you have the heart to tear 
me away ?" In despair, I shook Heinz by the sleeve as he stood 
with his mouth open like a pillar of stone. '^ Do you hear ? I am 
to go away. Heinz, will you allow it ?" 

'' Is it really true, Use r " he asked, in distress, clasping his hard, 
rough hands. 

'' Just hearken to these two children ! they really behave as if the 
little one*s throat were to be cut !" she said, but I could see perfectly 
well that she was far from unmoved by my violent outburst "Do 
you suppose, Heinz, that this can go on for ever, that the child can 
wander about the moor like a heathen all day long, and come to me 
in the evening, barefoot, with her stockings and shoes in her hand ? 
She knows nothing, and understands nothing, but runs like a hare if 
a stranger crosses her path. What will become of her ? Be reason- 
able, Lenore," she said, drawing m« down into her lap like a little 
child. ^' I am going to take you to your father. Stay away two 
years and leamwhat you should, and then, if you do not like it, yoo 
shall come back, and we will live together always, — ^hey r" 

Two years ! Why, it was an eternity ! Twice over the heather 
would bloom, the storks would depart and return twice, and I not at 
the Dierkhof ! I should be immured within four doll walls, — knitt- 
ing stockings, writing exercises, or learning Bible-texts by heart ! I 
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shuddered and shook myself,— every fibre of my body was steeled to 
resistance and energetic opposition. 

"Ilse, let me be buried deep at once in the churchyard!" I 
exclaimed. " You shall not take me back to that horrible back room !" 

"What nonsense !** she interrupted me. ** Do you suppose your 
father carries it about with him in his trunk ? He has moved away 
from there, and everything is different. He lives now in K *' 

In an instant there rose before me a vision of a head, covered with 
brown curls and a dazzling white forehead; it always came thus 
unexpectedly, and^ each time frightened me so that the blood rose to 
my temples. 

" My father does not want me/' I said, hiding my face on Use's neck. 

** We shall see," she replied, with an ill-suppressed sigh, but she 
threw back her head, and pushed me from her. 

" Must it really be ? Oh, Use—" 

"It must be, child. And now be quiet, and don't make my 
life a burden. Think of your grandmother,— it was her wish." 

And she sewed the second sleeve into the black gown with re- 
newed diligence -, but Heinz dropped his extinguished pipe into his 
pocket, and slipped away. Towards evening I saw him sitting over 
on the old Hun mound ; his hands were resting on his knees, and 
he was gazing fixedly into space. I ran over there, and sat down 
heside him ; the tears that Use's stern presence had controlled burst 
forth unrestrainedly. The blue sky above us did not often witness 
such grief at parting._^ 

The next day the dwelling-room iooked forlorn. A huge wooden 
chest stood upon the floor, and Ilse was packing it. 

*' There, look here ! " she said, holding towards me a bundle of 
coarse^ gaily-checked bed-coverings. ** Are they not splendid ? 
There is real stuff in them ! Those cobwebs that your grandmother 
slept upon I never could endure." 

She pushed contemptuously aside a pile of very fine embroidered 
linen sheets. ** You shall take these new coverings with you : I have 
spun them from time to time for the Dierkhof, Keep them 
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And a quantity of stiff woollen stockings took up considerable 
room in the trunk. For years Ilse had been accumulating all sorts of 
supplies for me, and now they were to be displayed to the world. 
Colossal feather beds were tied up into as small a compass as possible^ 
and sewed in bagging — a huge piece of luggage. 

All this preparation made my heart sore, and yet there were 
moments when my youthful soul was thrilled with expectation, when 
hope dawned brightly for an instant ; but it was gone like lightning, 
and by a train of thought that was odd enough, my eyes then glanced 
down timidly at my shoes. They were well worn, and accorded 
liberal space for my feet. I trod upon them as heavily as I possibly 
could, and sought to soothe my anxious mind with the undeniable 
certabty that the nails did not make half so loud a clatter as they had 
produced a few weeks before. But this did not always suffice, and 
gradually my uneasiness brought me to the point of preferring a 
humble request that Ilse would buy me a new pair of shoes upon our 
journey. This was characteristically received. She took off one of 
my shoes and held it towards the light. 

" It would be hard to find such stitching and such soles," said she. 
'* Those shoes will do to dance in for two years to come! There's 
no need of any new ones." 

And there was an end of the matter. 

At last the morning actually arrived when I was to leave my 
beloved Dierkhof. 

How I took leave of Heinz I cannot tell. There still hangs a 
veiling mist of tears over that sunny morning of my departure. I 
only know that I threw both arms around the kindly old fellow, and 
buried my face in his shabby linen coat, in spite of the broad, stiff 
brim of my hat, and that he, in the midst of the gaping village youth, 
kept his face hidden in his blue checked handkerchief while I 
mounted to the seat of the vehicle that was to convey us to the near- 
est railway station. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was high noon when, stiff and exhausted, we arrived at the rail- 
way depot in K , after having passed half of the previous day 

and alt night in the cars. The novel impressions of the journey had 
almost overpowered me. The sun was just above our heads 3 it 
seemed determined to scorch up the snorting train, the crowded city, 
and our insignificant selves. 

"To Doctor von Sassen's ! " Use said, with a commanding air, 
to two men who' were piling our luggage upon a hand-cart; 

" Don't know him," said one of them. 

Ilse told the number of the house. 

" Oh, the great seed-house, Claudius & Co. ! " he said, respect- 
fully, and the cart rolled away. 

A stifling cloud of dust enveloped us upon the journey from the 
depot to the town, and it lay like ashes upon the grass around, and 
the pretty slender chestnut trees above our heads. Here, at least, 
there was a breath of air, but as we entered the streets a sultry 
mephitic atmosphere received us. Oh, for the purple level at home, 
the refreshing moorland breeze, and the cool, rustling oaks around 
the Dierkhof ! 

** This is too terrible, Ilse ! '* I gasped, as she seized my hand and 
dragged me to the pavement, when a carriage rolled around the 
corner* 

Hitherto we had met only few people, the noonday heat causing 
the streets to be silent and deserted. Now the sound of drums and 
fifes was heard. 

*'The guards ! " said Ilse, listening with a pleased smile, perhaps 
old Hanoverian memories of five-and twenty years before were stirring 
within Jier. 

The sound drew nearer, and presently a crowd of people came 
pouring along the street. 

" Ho, look at them ! look at them ! They've been hanging 
up in the closet a hundred years ! " shouted a boy, standing just 
in front of Use. He twisted his fingers together on the top of his 
head in imitation of the shape of her bonnet, and made a face. 
Every one laughed, and even the two men with our luggage 
grinned. 

" Rabble of boys ! '* Ilse said, scornfully, holding herself particu- 
larly stiff and straight, while to my infinite relief we turned aside into 
a quieter street. *' In Hanover the people are better mannered. I 
never saw such behaviour before ! " 

Every nerve in my body quivered, and I was overcome with pro- 
found depression. Ilse, whom I held in such sacred respect, had been 
insulted. I pressed her hand, which had hitherto guided and protected 
me, caressingly and tenderly to my cheek, and walked on mechanically 
by her side. 

The noise of the parade died away in the distance, and the men 
before us at last halted in a secluded, quiet street of very imposing 
mansions, just before a gloomy building of stone. Its basement 
windows were all grated, and a high fli.^ht of steps, provided with an 
elegant iron railing, led up to the principal door of entrance. The old 
house, with its massive front towards the north, might well have 
impressed me, but I shrank back from the grated windows, from the 
discoloured stones, where no sunlight ever fell, and the heavy oaken 
door, richly carved and fluted, with its huge, shining brass knobs 
stared at me like some gloomy, dreary riddle. 

" Oh, Ilse, Ilse, you see I was right about the back room 1 '* I 
cried, in despair. ** Let us return ! " 

" Wait," she said, and urged me up the steps. The men took 
the trunks upon their shoulders and stood behind us. Ilse rang. 
Instantly the door was slowly opened, and an old man admitted us to 
a spacious and lofty hall. The floor beneath our feet was a mosaic of 
polished marble 5 the broad, winding staircase in the background was 
of marble, as well as the two huge pillars that formed an arch over- 
head in the midst of the hall. This marble made the place delight- 
fully cool, but it was all in shadow, pervaded by a dim, religious light 
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that even the sunshine tha^«|redined in at the top of the stairs could 
not brighten. 

" Claudius & Co.? " asked Use. 

The man nodded stiffly, stepping back with evident reluctance to 
allow the heavily-laden porters to enter. 
" Doctor von Sasscn lives here ? *' 

*' No, not here," he replied, advancing again to bar the way, 
*' Hcrr von Sassen lives in the Karolinenlust. You must turn round 
the street comer to your right — " 

" Gracious heavens ! must we go out into that fearful heat again ?*' 
Use groaned, with a side glance at me. 

" I am sorry," said the old man, with a cold shrug, " but you 
cannot go through this house ; and these men ought to know iJbat 
there is a side street and door for such clumsy luggage as this," he 
added, pointing at it. 

As he raised his voice in remonstrance a dog began to bark 
angrily in the background of the hall, where a few steps led down to 
a door. Upon these steps stood an old lady, in a black silk dress, and 
cap trimmed with gay ribbons, carefully wiping with a cloth the 
little paws of a pretty greyhound that had just come in from outside. 
" Let them go through, Erdmann," she called out kindly. 
" But, Fraulien Fliedner, just look at the dust," he said, in a 
tone of distress, as if there were danger of our covering the polished 
floor with all the ashes of Vesuvius from our clothes and shoes *, " and 
if Herr Claudius should be in the back office and see them going 
across the yard, what will he say, Fraulien Fliedner ? " 

''I will send Dora down with a broom," she said, "and I will 
take all the blame, if there is any, upon myself. Besides, Herr Clau- 
dius is certainly not in the back office 3 he is to drive to Dorotheen- 
thal in five m^inutes." 

And she herself opened the door of the courtyard and beckoned 
to us to pass through the hall. A smile that she could not quite 
suppress hovered upon her delicate features as Ilse inclined her tower- 
crowned head in acknowledgment, but she quickly turned away and 
ascended the steps again, with the growling dog in her arms. 

"A sensible woman," said Ilse to herself with satisfaction, as the 
door closed behind us. 

The word '* yard ** had fairly electrified me. There instantly 
fluttered before me all the feathered inhabitants of the Dierkhof, but 
nothing like them was to be seen in the great blank square upon 
which we entered. It was formed by the principal house, two long 
side wings at right angles to it, and a wall at the back. There was 
a large, open gateway in the left wing, through which the houses in 
the neighbouring streets were to be seen. A number of new wooden 
boxes were piled up on the clean-swept pavement, and the total 
absence of curtains to the windows of these back buildings desig- 
nated them as the business part of the house of Claudius & Co. 

Just as we entered the yard a groom was leading a pair of fiery 
horses from the stable towards a glittering barouche that stood before 
the carriage-house. 

The men with our luggage went straight towards a gate in the 
wall opposite us, and we followed them. 

*' Where are those people going ? '* a voice suddenly called after 
us, in a rather displeased tone. 

I drew my hat down over my eyes, and took good care not to 
turn my head. I instantly recognized the voice of the old gentleman 
in the brown hat, although it was not as gentle as it had been four 
weeks before on the moor. Then he was in the back office, and now 
" what would he say ? " as the old man in the hall had remarked. 
The two men halted as at the word of command, not venturing to go 
a step farther ; but Ilse was determined. 

*' We wish to go to Herr von Sassen's 5 may we pass through 
here ? '* she asked politely. 

No answer was returned, but the gentleman must have made 
some assenting gesture, for Ilse opened the gate without delay, and 
the porters passed through. Again, as on the morning before at the 
Dierkhofi she had to push me over the threshold, for I stood trans- 



fixed. My eyes, accustomed only to the uniform gfreyish-brown or 
purple of the moorland, roamed in utter bewilderment over the sea of 
colour that actually flooded t&e wide space before me. It was im- 
possible for me to believe that those rich streams of variegated or 
delicately-shaded hues were in reality only thickly-planted flower- 
beds. For the first time I began to understand how human fancy 
could have conceived the world of fairy lore ; this exquisite field of 
flowers floated like a lovely enchanted island in the midst of the 
novel world, which had hitherto seemed to me so odious and 
dusty. 

Just at my feet there was a large bed of heliotrope 3 a strong 
fragrance of vanilla made the air around heavy 3 I became, as it were, 
intoxicated. The hot, dusty streets, the tiresome journey, the noisy 
parade, the jeering rabble, and my horror of the dreary back room, 
were all forgotten. My hat was no longer pulled firmly down upon 
my head, — ^I threw it high into the air. 

" Oh, Ilse, I should like to lie down and bury myself among these 
flowers ! '* I cried, in delight. 

'* You are quite capable of it,** she said, retaining me by her side. 
The uninterrupted hum of bees and the babbling of distant 
water were all that disturbed the silence and solitude of the garden. 
The birds had silently withdrawn to the cool shade of the bushes, and 
human beings were enjoying their noonday repose. One elderly man 
only, in the dress of a gardener, came out of a green-house as we 
passed, and showed the porters the nearest way to the '' Karolinenlast." 
Ilse thanked him. 

We reached a stream spanned by a pretty iron bridge j it formed 
the boundary of the large flower-garden 5 the opposite bank was 
clothed with luxuriant shrubbery, which, where it parted, showed 
glimpses of shady velvet lawn planted with groups of trees, and 
intersected by well-kept gravel-walks. 

I started and fled behind Ilse when we had crossed the bridge, for 
a laugh greeted our ears — the same melodious laggh that I had heard 
at the mound four weeks before, and which I knew I never should 
forget as long as I lived. I dreaded it in spite of its melody, for 
wherever it was there were the disdainful eyes that inspired me with 
such terror. Use's broad, bony figure entirely hid my diminutive 
person ; so we passed on through shady alleys and cool groves. Loud 
exclamations, laughter, and ringing, girlish voices sounded more and 
more distinctly, until we suddenly saw gay-coloured rings flying 
through the air above the gravel- walk upon which we had just entered. 
One of the rings went astray and flew in among the shubbery. 
A young, delicate lady and a slender man in light summer costume 
pursued it with lifted arms and sticks held high in the air 5 together they 
plunged deep into the bushes where it had disappeared. The slender 
man was Herr Claudius, and the girl running beside him with swift, 
delicately-shod feet, and loose, floating hair, seemed utterly odious to 
me with her silvery laughter, although I had not even seen her face. 
I felt very oddly. I was vexed, yet knew not why, and I breathed 
easier, with a sense of relief, when I saw I could slip past without 
meeting the young gentleman. 

I peeped out from behind Ilse, and saw several other ladies stand- 
ing about, one overtopping them all, a tall, strongly-made figure in a 
white dress, over which she had thrown a flame-coloured jacket em- 
broidered with gold. There was somethmg bold in her gestures, and 
yet again something of proud indiflerence, the result of consciousness 
of power and great self-possession. 

" All good spirits, whom have we here ? ** she cried, with a mock 
air of fright, as Ilse, followed by the porters, came in sight, and then 
she gave way to a thoughtless burst of laughter. 

Ilse turned with a look of intelligence and glanced at the bundle 

of bedding that rocked ridiculously to and fro upon the porter's head. 

In an instant all the ladies surrounded us. 

*' Grood gracious, Lenore ! what are you pulling at my skirts for, 

and hanging back like a small child ? '* Ilse remonstrated, shaking me 

off and then dragging me forward. 

{To be continued,) 
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MADELEINE: 

A STORY OF FRENCH LOVE. 



CHAPTER 11. 

/^N the same evening, at the sauie hour, the old Chevalier dc VaU 
^-^ travers was seated upon his door-step, in company with the 
Marquise deFreSDes.vhose neighbouring chateau could be seen in the 
depth of the valley, through the yet green foliage of the poplars that 
bordered the Vienne river. They were entertaining each other in 
Ulkiag of bygone times ; for at their age life has little to Hlumine it 
beyond die dim and pale reflection of the past which is called 
Memory. 

The friead^ip of the Chevalier and the Marquise was of long 
standing. At the first stroke of the tocsin sounded by the Monarchy 
to its supporters, the Marquis de Fresnes had determined that the 
proper thing for him to do was to make with his wife a tour of a few 
months along the Rhine i thus protesting against what passed in 
France, while giving at the same time a mark of respect and devotion 
to the throne of St. Louis. The Chevalier de Valtravers decided to 
accompany them. It is now known how these journeyings, begun 
■s pleasure-excursions of but a few months, ended for the most part 
in a long and hard exile. The three companions counted so surely 
upon an early return, that they had taken with them enough to 
sustain them in a life of idleness but little more than a year. These 
resources exhausted, the income of their home estates diverted by the 
government, their diamonds and jewels and other valuables converted 
ioto money, they went quietly to Naremberg, where they installed 
themselves in the Amplest manner, their only study being how to 
exist. The Marqnis and the Chevalier were firmly wedded to the old 
ideas of the aristocracy ; and so, as always happens, it was a woman 
who first set the example of resignation, of courage, and of energy. 
When the two friends asked anxiously what they should do in the new 
condition of things, Madame de Fresnes said simply, "We will 

She painted tolerably in pastel and miniature. She made portraits, 
and she gave lessons. Her beauty, her grace, and her misfortune 
were more marked than her talents, and soon gained for her numerous 
patrons. The two fine gentlemen, who began by decrying her work 
as lowering to one of her rank, ended by admitting that they were 
supported without their own efibrts, and that it was the Marquise who, 
to use an old saying, "brought grist to the mill." The Marqurs, 
however, did not care to do anything ; but the Chevalier realized that 
to stand tbus with arms folded from false pride, was to present a poor 
front to fortune. But what employment could he find for his 
faculties ? — to what industry could he apply his two strong arms i It 
occurred to him that he could teach French ; but the thought that he 
must first learn another language, upset this beautiful idea. After having 
studied and turned himself in all ways, the Chevalier decided, in all 
humility, that he was fit for nothing but to go and be killed in the army of 
Cond6. For this he prepared himself seriously, but without enthu- 
siasm. One day, as he wandered sadly in the street, he stopped 
mechanically before a toy-shop, where he saw, among other tittle 
objects of wood made with a turning-lathe, some cups and balls 
artistically cut, and a goodly number of those humming-tops which 
are the delight of children and the glory of Nuremberg. It would ■ 
seem that for a gentleman emigrant, completely ruined, and long past 
the i^eof cups and balls and spinning-tops, this spectacle had nothing 
(hat could excite the imagination or induce a transport of the brain. 
It happened, however, that sfter some minutes of silent coutempla- 
tioa, the Chevalier seemed to experience something of that shock of 
discovery that struck Columbus when he saw rising from the bosom 
of the ocean the shores of a new world) or Galileo, when he felt our 
little globe, stationed by ignorance for six thousand years in space, 
move itself and promenade around the son. 



M. de Valtravers was bom in 17(10; when, thanks to the" Emile" 
of Rousseau, it was the fashion among the higher classes of French 
society to complete an education by an apprenticeship to some trade. 
The example set was of the highest : for in 1760 the King of France, 
who was the most honest man in his kingdom, was also the best lock- 
smith. It was then the fashion for all the great lords to know some 
mechanical art, and for the grand ladies to nurse their own children. 
In general, this state of afiairs shaped itself without any pre-arraoge- 
ment or design. One sex played at work, the other at maternity; 
lending themselves more to the caprice of the day than to the instincts 
of Nature. The noblemen never suspected, as they handled the 
plane nnd the tile, that the time was coming when the sons of the 
great families would be forced to become the sons of toil, and that it 
was more wise to act than to dream, as they must thenceforth create 
for themselves titles in the State. 

At the sight of all these playthings, before which chance or the 
instincts of a mysterious vocation had conducted him, M. de Val- 
travers remembered that turning 
in ebony and in ivory, ' Nurem- 
berg as the fienvenuto I :d in the 
making of toys. His b )ut what 
shall we say of his nut-c finish of 
their details, were simpi >ry were 
valued as real jewels. F iroducts, 
like the pastels of Madame de Fresnes, were soon greatly in vogue. 
During the two years they spent in this old German city, every well- 
bora face con^de red it a duty to pose before the Marquise; while 
there was not a filbert eaten in society without the intervention of the 
French emigrant. 

It can readily he believed thatj unlike some people, our two artists 
did not take their success very seriously. Though holding it in public 
at a very high price, it furnished them material for much pleasant 
badinage at home. After working hard all day, they met in the even- 
ing; and then there was i scene of childlike gaiety. When the 
Marquise exhitnted upon her easel the full-blown face of some fat 
Nuremberger, the Chevalier drew from his pocket half-a-dozen 
nut-crackers that he had turned during the day ; and they laughed like 
children, without perceiving that it was to work that they owed their 
light-beartedness — to labour, that made them happier and better than 
they had ever been in their prosperity. The Marquis, however, still 
clung to his belief that to toil for his daily bread was beneath the 
character of a gentleman, who should respect himself and know how 
to die, like a Roman senator in his cerulean chair, rather than live like 
common workers. He grew disdainful in manner toward his wife, 
and despised sovereignly the Chevalier, and he did not trouble 
himself to conceal bis feelings. What exasperated him most 
was to see them constantly occupied, and in good humour, whilst 
he was literally dying of that heavy and profound ennui which 
inaction drags after it. In respecting himself, however, he was still 
able to eat with a good appetite ; availing himself, without scruple, of 
the benefits of the association, and showing himself in every respect 
more e^ucting than when in his chateau on the banks of the Vienne. 
It was when they were assembled at meal-times that his bile showed 
itself most. Sometimes the Chevalier would then rejoin by asking : 
*' Marquis, do me the favour to say where would we now be except 
tor the pastels of the Marquise ! " — " And without the nut-crackers of 
our friend ? *' the Marquise would add, laughing. But M. de Fresnes 
would shrug his shoulders, speak of the stain on his escutcheon, ask 
pardon for bis wife of the manes of his ancestors — and then complain 
bitterly that there was no Bordeaux wine upon the table. 

At length, when they were assured of the prosperity of their 
household, Madame de Fresnes and M. de Valtravers could obey a 
sentiment more disinterested and more poetic, which had insensibly 
developed in them. They had crossed, without suspecting it, the 
steps that lead from trade to art, like the ladder of Jacob, reaching 
from the earth to heaven. The Marquise attempted miniature copies 
of the portraits of the old masters, and succeeded so well that buyers 
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competed for these miniatures after Holbein and Albert Dvirer. For 
his part^ the Chevalier laboured earnestly at sculpture in wood. He 
distingpiished himself, and became in this genre one of the most 
eminent artists beyond the Rhine. There is shown yet in the 
Cathedral of Nuremberg a chair, whose ornaments, though not in 
irreproachable taste, include a carving, representing St. John preaching 
in the wilderness, which is one of the most beantiful in Germany, and 
would bear comparison with the carvings in the Church of St. Giorgio 
Maggiore. 

Outside of the enjoyments that it procures, humble and modest as 
they are, art has something yet more sure and precious. It elevates the 
heart and widens the spirit ; it opens to thought a wider and serener 
horizon. At least, this is what it did for the Marquise and the 
Chevalier. It broke, little by little, the circle of narrow ideas in 
which their birth and education had confined them. They recognized 
the aristocracy of labour and the royalty of intelligence. Like two 
butterflies escaped from the chrysalis, they emerged from the wrappings 
of caste to enter triumphantly the grand family of humanity. During 
this time, worn by ennui to the very marrow of his bones, the 
Marquis continued to be consumed by impotent desires and sterile 
regrets ; till at last, one beautiful day, he rendered to God what he had 
of soul, and his wife and his friend wept over him like children. 

Some months after, in 1802, upon the invitation of the First 
Consul, they re-crossed the Rhine and returned happily into their own 
country, like it regenerated. They had both long comprehended and 
accepted th^ new glory of France. In again touching this heroic 
ground, they felt their hearts tremble, and sweet tears moistened their 
eyes. The best portions of their estates had been preserved by the 
government, and they easily obtained permission to enter upon their 
possession. Once more established at home, their long exile seemed 
like a dream ; only, unlike the £pimefiides, they awakened young 
after having gone to sleep old. Hardly was he re-established in the 
castU of his father, when the Chevalier hastened to bring there a 
chaste and beautiful girl whom he had loved in Germany, whom he 
married, and who died in giving birth to a son. This child grew up 
between his father and Madame de Fresnes, who devoted themselves 
to him, living philosophically in their retreat, doing good, occupied 
with their old pursuits, deaf to the noise of the world, and strangers 
to ambition. Of all habits, that of work is the most rare and the 
most imperious. The Marquise painted as she did in the old time. 
The Chevalier rose at daylight, and cut and hollowed and polished the 
wood of the pear and walnut and oak 3 for he had undertaken the task of 
renewing magnificently the worm-eaten wood-work of his old chateau. 
Also, in memory of his old success, he turned nut-crackers, which he 
presented to the daughters of his tenantry. Reading, walking, and 
the delights of a friendship whose charm seemed never to grow old, 
with the education of young Maurice, absorbed the remainder of days 
all too short when one works and when one loves. 



CHAPTER III. 

One evening, as these old companions were seated near each other, 
entertaining themselves in re-traversing the current of the days they 
had descended together, they saw, coming up the avenue of the 
park, the two young people whom we left at the gate. Arrived at 
the foot of the steps, the young girl ascended them slowly, with a 
grave air, although visibly affected. The Marquise and the Chevalier 
rose to receive her. She drew from her breast a letter, which she 
first carried reverently to her lips, and then presented it to M. de 
Valtravers, who contemplated, with a sentiment of benevolent 
curiosity, this child that he saw for the first time. The old gentle- 
man broke the seal and read. Standing with her thin arms crossed 
upon her breast, calm in her grief, dignified in her humility, the little 
stranger drooped her eyes under the gaze of Madame de Fresnes, who 
regarded her with interest ; while, some steps apart, the young man 
who had brought her joined in discreet witness of the silent scene. 



*' Munich, i^th yuli/j 18—. 

"About to quit this world, in face of the eternity which is im- 
mediately to open for me, it is not toward Heaven, it is toward France, 
that my eyes turn before closing. It is not toward God, but toward 
you, my brother, that I cry, and to whom I extend my suppliant 
hands in the name of her who was my sister and the wife of your 
choice. Alas ! this house, that you have known so prosperous, has 
been cruelly tried. Where have gone the joys of that fireside at 
which in other days you came to seat yourself ? The tomb has taken 
from me all. My husband has not survived the loss of his fortune; 
and I, unhappily, in my turn, see death approach. I die, and I am 
a mother. O God ! this is to die twice. When you read these lines, 
my only treasure, the sole inheritance that I could leave in going — my 
daughter — will have only you upon this earth. When you hold in 
your hands this paper, wet with my tears, my child will be before 
you 3 alone, come from afar, broken by grief and by fatigue, without 
other refuge than your roof, without other support than your heart. 
Oh, by the sweet tie which was dear to you, and which death has not 
broken 3 by this Germany which showed itself so hospitable to you, 
and which for a long time was for you your country 3 by my family, 
become yours, by the adorable creature so soon ravished from your 
love, and who adjures you here through my voice, oh, do not repulse 
my orphan child. Receive her. Warm in your breast the dove that 
has fallen from her nest. And thou, whom I do not know, but whom 
I have loved to include so often with my daughter in the same 
sentiment of tenderness and solicitude — son of my sister— if thy 
mother has given thee her soul, thou wilt be good and fraternal to 
my beloved Madeleine. Protect and watch over her when thy father 
shall be no more. And forget not, young friend, that the orphan 
child that Heaven sends us sometimes becomes the tutelary angel of 
the house that opens to her.'* 

" Come, my daughter ! come to my arms ! " cried the Chevalier, 
when he had finished the reading. *' Be welcome, my child, under 
the roof of thy old uncle. Were it not for the mourning that has 
brought thee hither, I should say thrice happy for us all is the day of 
thy arrival. Marquise, it is my niece,'* he added, taking in his hands 
the fair head of the young girl. ^' Maurice, it is thy cousin. It b a 
young sister, who comes to thee from the country of thy mother.'* 

The orphan passed from the arms of her uncle to those of the 
Marquise. Madame de Fresnes had lost an only daughter, taken in 
her flower, near the age of Madeleine 3 and, like all who have known 
such beieavements, she felt an irresistible impulse to find, even where 
it did not exist, striking and vivid resemblances between the child 
death had taken and those met along the way. Touching illusion of love 
and of grief, which transforms all those fresh faces into living portraits 
of the adored being who is no more ! The Marquise felt herself 
naturally attracted toward the fair creature who appeared to her the 
image of her daughter 3 having the same eyes, the same look, the 
same charm, sad and grave, peculiar to the young who have suffered 
or who are condemned to die before their tip;>e. With this predis- 
position, one can judge that Madame de Fresnes, with her impulsive 
and ardent nature — a nature whose generosity age had not changed-^ 
adopted with enthusiasm the cause of the young stranger. She 
pressed her to her breast, called her by tender names, and covered her 
with kisses and caresses. Then it was the turn of the young man. 

'* What, my cousin ! it was you ? *' she cried, smiling through her 
tears. '* You are the little Maurice ? I had fancied you could only 
be a child like me.'* 

Maurice embraced her cordially — though it is doubtful if he had 
ever thought before of the existence of his cousin. 

Meanwhile the Chevalier gave his orders, troubling himself to see 
to everything, and saying to each one of the old servants, '' We have 
one child more.** Certainly, if she could that evening have seen the 
welcome that her daughter received at Valtravers, the mother of oar 
heroine would have felt an added joy even in Paradise. 

(To be continued) 
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Blythe Herndon. 



Chapter XIII. — Continued. 

MARY glanced apprehensively at Van, but his face was 
impassive. 
''If Miss Page did Captain Silsby the honour of accepting 
his proposals/' he said, '' there is no reason why she should not 
marry him. He is a gentleman, and a pleasant fellow. But 
Ellis is the sort of man that ought to be labelled dangerous.'* 

" What do you mean ? Colonel Dexter thinks the world of 
bim. He is a most generous and unselfish man, and, Pm sure, 
a very brilliant one.*' 

''That may be; but he seems to have no moral sheet- 
anchor," 

"How do you know that ?" 

"I can hardly tell; but I have gathered it from certain 
expressions he has let fall. He avows himself a free-thinker, 
you know, and he has a specious way of talking that might 
easily blind the judgment, especially of such an impressionable 
young creature as Blythe Herndon.'^ 

"You must learn to be tolerant. Van." 
"Tolerant — I hope I am; but I do not like to hear the 
adjective ' free ' prefixed to such words as love or religion." 

"Free religion?" said Mary, innocently; "what does that 
mean ? Free from what ?" 

"From God, as far as I can understand it," said Van, 
dryly. 

" Ah well. Van," said Mary, " You needn't fear that Blythe 
will fall in love with Mr. Ellis. I have heard her describe her 
ideal hero too many times. And, besides, I do believe it would 
kill old Mrs. Herndon." 

"What an implacable old lady she is!" said Mrs. Dexter. 
"I meet her sometimes in my walks, and actually it seems to 
me that her whole form shrinks as I pass by." 

" She had a son killed in the war, you know ; and she gave 
everything she had to the Cause — melted her silver, sold her 
books, and used to spend all her time — even Sundays — making 
lint for the hospitals. She had no more doubt of our final 
success than she had a doubt of her own existence." 

"Does it not seem strange," said Mrs. Dexter, "that all 
over the land people can be praying for entirely opposite results, 
and all with a firm faith that their especial prayers will be 
answered? It makes one doubt, at least, whether it is any 
use to pray at all. But I must not talk this way before Van ! 
He will be declaring that I am as bad as Mr. Ellis." 

" Mr. Ellis 1" said Mrs. ToUiver, appearing at this moment 
— "are you talking of him? Well, now, I've such a funny 
thing to tell you. Pve just been in the kitchen watching Aunt 
Sally make a rum omelette for Mis' Tolliver — he isn't very well 
to-day, and if I didn't watch Aunt Sally she would drink the 
mm — and she was telling me about Mr. Ellis. You know the 
night of the moonlight picnic, when they were all spilled out of 
the buggy ? Bill got hurt. On the way home he began to cry 
and complain, and what does Mr. Ellis do but pick him up and 
bring him home in his arms 1" 
" No !" cried Mary. 

"Yes; Bill told Aunt Sally himself. Of course it may be 
just one of his tales. You ought to hear Aunt Sally tell it. 
She is mightily disgusted — says Mr. Ellis is the sort of white 
man that is made out of scraps/' 
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I hope Bill was a little cleaner than he usually is," said 
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"Well, he wasn't, for he fell into a mud-puddle." 
At this Mrs. Dexter laughed heartily. "How like Ellis !" 
she cried; "it is lucky it wasn't daylight, and on the public square, 
for he would have gloried in doing the same thing with all Yariba 
looking on, had he felt that the interests of humanity required 
it." 

While Mr. Ellis was thus being discussed, the gentleman 
himself with neither of his ears burning, was talking earnestly 
with Blythe Herndon. The young girl's chair had been wheeled 
out on to the front porch, and Ellis sat on the step, his head 
showing finely against a background of Madeira vines. 

" It is too bad that I can't go out to-morrow," Blythe was 
saying; "but I owe it to my own imprudence. I tried to walk 
too soon, and have been thrown back a week." 

" I believe you girls look upon this as the most festive day 
of the year," said Ellis, smiling. " I saw Miss Page in town, 
buying ribbons and flowers." 

" Yes, Betty means to have a new hat. We all like to look 
our freshest and brightest on Decoration-day. It has got to be 
a sort of fashion." 

"I wonder," said Ellis, slowly, "if I might ask a favour of 
you. Miss Blythe 1" 

One ? A dozen 1" cried Blythe. 

Wait until you hear what it is. Have you ever noticed 
those four unmarked graves under one of the large trees in the 
St, Thomas Hall lot ?" 

"Indeed I have," said Blythe, "and with real sympathy, 
Mr. Ellis ; wondering what hearts had been desolated by the 
mystery of their deaths, what love was sighing to spend itself 
on their poor graves, unnoticed or scorned here in an alien 
land." 

" Who or what they were," said Ellis, thanking her with a 
quick look, "we can never know. Enough that they were loyal 
men who gave their lives to their country. To-morrow I shall 
take their graves under my care. I could do this alone ; but for 
some reason I should like for you to be associated with me in it. 
I want you to make me some wreaths and crosses — will you do 
it ?" 

"Of course I will, Mr Ellis. Did you think so meanly of 
me as that I would refuse ?" 

" No, Blythe, no. I understand your generous nature too 
well." 

Blythe coloured bewitchingly — he had never called her Blythe 
before — but what more he might have said was prevented by the 
appearance of the grandmother. She glided by them with 
averted face, and passed into the front yard, where she stood 
plucking the dead seed-pods from a rose-bush with quick, nervous 
motions, the great diamond on her finger shooting little angr)' 
sparkles of light. Mr. Ellis perhaps felt a menacing influence, 
for he stayed but a little longer. As soon as he left, the grand- 
mother came back to the porch where Blythe sat. 

" I'm sorry I can't ofler you my chair, grandmamma," said 
Blythe, breaking off* a gay tune tliat she was humming under 
her breath. 

" I do not wish to sit down. Emma Blythe, have my ears 
played me false ? Or did I hear that man asking you — my 
grandchild — to make wreaths to put on the graves of those vile 
murderers in ^t. Thomas Hall lot ?" 

" I don't know about vile murderers, grandmother. There 
are some soldiers buried there whose graves I sh^j be very glad 
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to decorate. Poor fellows ! I should think anybody would 
feel sorry for them. And besides, only see how generously the 
army people are acting about Decoration-day. Betty Page says 
that they are all going. And I know that Mrs. Dexter has been 
making wreaths with Van Tolliver and Mary Barton all day/^ 

'* Ob, you blind, foolish girl ! Because these people, for the 
sake of having something to do, plunge into this excitement as 
they would into any other, you think them very fine and 
magnanimous. What do you suppose is in their hearts ? They 
mingle with us to exult over us — to spy out the nakedness of 
our land. To-morrow they will laugh at the tears that flow. 
The touch of their feet will pollute the sacred ground where our 
dead lie. And yet you must grow sentimental over the graves 
of those wretches who helped to make our land the ruin that it 
is — robbers, cut-throats — '* 

Spare the dead, grandmother/' 

Spare the dead V^ — and the old lady flashed a swift 
lightning glance upon her — '^ then shall I tell you what I think 
of the living ? Of this Roger Ellis, who comes here day after 
day with the assurance that only his kind have — this bold- 
speaking, bold-looking man, who recommends himself to you, 
God knows how — '' 

*' Stop, grandmother, stop,!" cried Blythe her face in a flame, 
her eyes illuminated with anger. " I won't listen to you ! 
You shall not abuse my friends ! I will put my fingers in my 
ears. How cruel of you, when you know I can't get away ! 
You don't know Mr, Ellis. I won't hear you abuse him ! I 
won't — I won't ! If you begin again, I will sing ' Macgregor's 
Gathering' just as loud as I can scream it ! There 1" 

The grandmother raised her hand as if to still a tempest. 

" It would be too much, perhaps, to expect good manners 
from you, Blythe, after this summer's association," she said 
quietly, and passed into the house, leaving Miss Blythe to repent 
her undutiful outburst at leisure. 



Chapter XIV. — Decoration-day. 

Decoration*day in Yariba had very much the air of a village 
festival. Children danced about, scattering flowers as they 
passed ; families from the country greeted friends in town with 
cordial effusion ; young men and maidens smiled at each other 
over the funeral wreaths they bore. The presence of the army 
people gave to the day a new element of excitement; and one 
can scarcely tell which to admire most — the generous tact with 
which they were made to feel that their society was a pleasure, 
not an intrusion, or the warm sympathy with which they entered 
into the feelings of the day, and listened to the sad little details 
that every gravestone suggested. 

It was a time to revive old memories. When Mrs. 
Meredith was seen entering the gate, leading her fair-haired 
boy who had never seen his father's face, and followed by an 
old negro man who had been her husband's body-servant and 
borne his body off" the field, the story was told again of the 
gallant officer's bravery and daring ; how he had held a besieged 
town, and, when summoned to surrender, flung back the proud 
reply, " Mississippians never surrender!" and had fallen 
inadly fighting, with his face to the foe ; how his young bride 
had not even worn mourning for weeks and weeks after he 
died, but had gone about in her gay bridal garments, whose 
brave colours emphasized so pathetically her wild grief and 
isolation, that no one dared speak of her dress, until at last 



mourning- clothes were provided for her, and now she would 
never wear any other \ how the first time she had appeared in 
church after her widowhood it was to have her baby christened, 
and how everybody cried as she stood there, motionless as a 
figure in black marble, holding her milk-white babe to whom 
his father's name was given ; how she had locked her piano, 
nor touched it in all these years ; had never kissed any one on 
the lips j and had sold her diamonds to buy the fine tomb that 
was now the chief ornament of the burying-ground. It was a 
tall monument, in the centre of a level plot, with an urn at the 
four corners of the square, to-day heaped and running over 
with flowers. Close by its broken shaft the fair-haired boy set 
a flag-staff, from which drooped folds torn and riddled and 
stained with blood. It was his father's flag, brought here this 
one day of the year as a sacred relic. Old Ned, the colonel's 
servant, stood by it all day, telling over tales of the war to one 
after another who came — tales that year by year gained in 
breadth of richness and detail, as imagination lent her smiling 
aid to memory. 

Another widow was talked over very tenderly. This was 
Mrs. Ross, who had sent her six sons to the war, and had seen 
them, one by one, brought back to her dead — even to the 
youngest, the slight lad who had looked like a masquerading 
girl in his grey soldier-clothes. But nowhere in all the country 
round was there a brighter and more cheerful little woman than 
this mother bereaved of her all. Her house was gay with 
flowers ; she wore soft, light colours ; her eyes were smiling, 
and her withered cheeks were fresh and pink. She talked of her 
boys as if they were in the next room ; she never put away 
their belongings, and they lay about the house as if six riotous 
young men were coming and going through its rooms. The 
active little lady would use Charley's whip on her drives; drink 
her milk-punch out of Tom's christening-cup — Tom was the 
baby ; lend Eddy's books, scribbled over with his marks ; read 
Joe's letters to choice friends, laughing heartily at their jokes ; 
or snatch up Egbert's cap to crown her beautiful grey head 
when she chased the hens in her garden, or ran over to a 
neighbour's with a Charlotte- Russe or a dish of ambrosia. All 
the young people loved her; children crowded the house; those 
in trouble went to her for comfort, and those who had sinned 
found rest in her divine charity. But to one person living her 
heart seemed closed — to the young girl who had been engaged 
to her Walter, and who, after years of mourning, had married 
another. Decoration-day was to her the happiest in the year. 
She bubbled over with happy talk. '^ Only think how blest I 
am 1 " she would cry. " All my boys here — not one dear body 
lost to me, buried in some far-off* grave. God knew just how 
much I could bear." 

It was pretty to see the bright-faced old lady stooping 
among her graves, twining around each gravestone the flowers 
that he who lay beneath had best loved. 

All this was kindly gossip ; and there was none less 
friendly save a half-suppressed whisper of Miss Pointdexter's 
heartlessness when that tall and dignified young lady moved 
about with an indifferent air, not putting so much as a flower 
on poor Ralph Selph's grave, who had died with her name on 
his lips. None knew that in the early morning before the stars 
had gone from the sky they had looked down upon this girl kneel- 
ing at her lover's grave, weeping wild, hot tears, and laying on it, 
with her flowers, new vows of constancy that gave to him her 
youth, her bloom, her heart, herself, with all the absoluteness 
of a royal gift that it would be degradation to take back. 
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Mr, Greyson got through his speech creditably; then a 
youth, with an eloquent gesture in the direction of Colone' 
Meredith's battle-flag, recited '^The Conquered Banner/' He 
had a voice of music, and sobs resounded as he spoke. 
Indeed, it will be long before a Southern audience can hear 
that poem without the accompaniment of tears. 



"Furl that Banner, for 'tis weary, 
Round its staff 'tis drooping dreary : 

Furl it, fold it, it is best : 
For there's not a man to wave it, 
And there's not a sword to lave it 
In the blood that heroes gave it ; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it : 

Furl it, hide it, let it rest. 

Take that Banner down ; 'tis tattered, 
Broken is its staff and shattered, 
And the valiant hosts are scattered 

Over whom it floated high. 
Oh, 'tis hard for us to fold it, 
Hard to think there's none to hold it, 
Hard that those who once unrolled it 

Now must furl it with a sigh. 

Furl that Banner, furl it sadly : 
Once ten thousand hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousand wildly, madly 

Swore it would for ever wave ; 
Swore the foeman's sword could never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag should float for ever 

O'er their freedom or their grave. 



Furl it, for the hands that grasped it. 
And the hands that fondly clasped it, 

Cold and dead are lying now ; 
And the Banner it is trailing, 
While arotmd it sounds the wailing 

Of the people in their woe ; 
For, though conquered, they adore it, 
Love the cold dead hands that bore it. 
Weep for those who fell before it, 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it. 
And, oh, wildly they deplore it, 

Now to furl and fold it so. 



Furl that Banner ; true, 'tis gory. 
Yet 'tis wreathed around with glory ; 
And 'twill live in song and story 

Though its folds are in the dust, 
For its form, on brightest pages 
Penned by poets and by sages. 
Shall go sounding down through ages. 

Furl its folds tho' now we must. 
Furl that Banner, softly, slowly ; 
Touch it not, unfold it never ; 
Let it droop there, furled for ever ! 

For the peoples hopes are dead'* 

A prayer followed the poem, that had the good effect of calm- 
ing the excited nerves of the listeners. This concluded the 
ceremonies of the day, after which the people broke into groups 
that soon became cheerful. Betty Page wandered off with 
Captaii\ Silsby to the graves on the side of the hill, where the 
unknown soldiers of the hospitals were buried, and the two sat 
down to rest under a tree at the end of a long row of graves. 

'^ Our regiment,^' remarked Captain Silsby, who had made a 
mental vow not to talk about dead soldiers, "is the best drilled in 
the brigade; but I don't suppose you understand enough about 
tactics to appreciate that.** 

" Oh yes, I do. I think it is beautiful to see you drill your 
company. It moves like a machine. I wish you would give 
another skirmish drill. I never saw anything so pretty as a 
skirmish drill." 

" I will have one in your honour. Haven't you a birthday, 
or something, coming off soon ? ** 

Oh, I can have a birthday at any time.'* 
Very well ; appoint your day, and we will have a skirmish 
drill, with all the town invited, and you for the queen of the 
occasion.** 

" How charming ! How kind you are ! ** 

" Now, Miss Betty — as if I wouldn't go to the ends of the 
earth to please you 1 ** 

Betty thought it would be interesting at this point to coquet 
a little. 

*^I am sorry for one thing,** said she, artlessly — '^that 
the Thirteenth has so many more handsome men than 
the Third. Now, your company is so ill-assorted. There 
are some tall, some short men, two or three with blazing red 
heads, one that has had the small-pox, another with a broken 
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By Jove !** interrupted the captain, " how closely you have 
examined my company ! ** 

" Well, I*ve been invited to see it drill often enough. Now, 
Captain Tucker*s company is made up of such straight, fine, 
soldierly fellows, all of a size. I like to hear him drill them. 



He is the only one of you who pronounces clearly. Upon my 
word, for a long time I thought you all said ' Shoulder — humps/ 
when you jerked out your order; but Captain Tucker says 
' Shoulder arms,* in a natural, easy way that any one can under- 
stand.** 

" If there is a company in either regiment that is poorly dis- 
ciplined and drilled, it is Tucker*s,** said Captain Silsby with a 
little heat. 

" Then the Thirteenth's band,** continued Betty, calmly, '' is 
so much better than yours.** 

Captain Silsby looked moody. 

'^ But your caps are nicer,** said the naive Miss Betty. " I 
think the crossed rifles in front are ever so pretty.** 

*^ Do you really ? Now, that*s lucky. I happened to have 
a duplicate of mine. I sent it on to New York, and had a pin 
put to it.*' 

He drew a little box out of his waistcoat pocket, and handed 
her the ornament. 

" Wouldn*t it make a good scarf-pin ? ** he said. 

'^ Very good, indeed.** 

'^ Won*t you wear it ? Do say Yes. It would please me 
so much ! ** 

" It would please me too," said Betty, sweetly. 

^' Put it in now, in that floating black thing you have around 
your neck.** 

She pulled out the faded rose at her throat — Van had given 
it to her — and tried to fasten her scarf with the rifles. There 
was some difficulty with the clasp. 

'^ Let me fasten it,*' said Silsby. 

He disengaged the pin, that had caught in the lace. His 
hand almost touched her chin. She blushed, and allowed her 
eyelashes to flicker on her cheek. 

At this moment Van Tolliver and Mrs. Parker passed on the 
other side of the tree. They saw, but were not seen, for Betty 
and the captain were entirely taken up with each other. 

^' So I enroll you in the Third,** said Silsby, gallantly. Van 
passed on^^ithone glance of fire; and Betty — constant and con- 
sistent Betty — coquetted in peace at the side of a Southern 
Soldier*s grave, and felt not the slightest desire to throw herself 
into the waters of Yariba Spring. 

Late in the afternoon, Blythe saw Mr. Ellis on his way to 
St. Thomas Hall plot, with the wreaths and crosses she had 
made. Civil Rights Bill was with him, and when they reached 
the graves the two laid the flowers reverently upon them. Then 
Ellis stretched himself out mider a tree that grew near, while 
Bill sat on the ground and^watched him respectfully. 

'^ You poor little atom, you 1 ** said Ellis, '^ it was for you 
they died. Do you understand that ? ** 

'^ No, sir,** said Bill, promptly ; '' dey died befo* I wus bom.*' 

" So did Jesus Christ,** said Ellis. Then, seeing the child*s 
bewildered look, he said, ^^ Listen to this. Bill, and tell me what 
you think of it : 

" ' In the beauty^of the lilies Christ was bom across the sea. 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me. 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
As His truth goes marching on.' " 

Bi}l*s great black eyes were fastened on EIlis*s face : his little 
dark face looked puzzled. 

'^ Won*t you say it agin, Mars* Roger, please, sir ? 

" This time I will sing it for you. Bill.** 

His voice rolled out in the wild, sweet tune that illumines 
the stainless words, like a red light thrown on a crystal carving ; 
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and as Bill listened — who knows why ? — two sudden tears sprang 
to his eyes and rolled over his face. 

"Why, you poor little child/' said Ellis, "youVe got a 
soul, haven't you ? What do you think of the song ? '' 

*^ It's like being in de woods early in de mornin' befo' sun- 
up,'' said Bill, brushing away his tears and looking ashamed, 
''an' hearin' de hounds way, way off, bayin' long and clear. 
Seems 's if when I hear dat I can't keep in my skin. I mus' 
run or jump, or climb trees, or swing from saplins." 

'' And should you like to do that now. Bill ? " 

*^ I'd rather hear you tell some mo'," said Bill, timidly. 

And late into the twilight the two sat there, and Ellis talked 
to the child, in whom he felt a constantly deepening interest. 

It happened that night that Ellis could not sleep. Between 
eleven and twelve he got up, left his tent, and wandered some 
distance into the woods. His path wound upward, and finally 
he turned to look back at the camp — so white in its waving 
shadows — and the graves he had decorated touched with little 
gleams of silver as the moon shone on white flowers. As he 
stood there he saw, or fancied he saw, a figure moving among 
the trees. His blood thrilled tremulously; for he was not 
without a certain fine chord in his nature that would have 
echoed to a spirit touch. He watched closely ; yes, a figure 
was emerging from the shadows. 

'* * Man or woman, 
Ghost or human,' 

I must find out," he muttered. The apparition advanced 
slowly — slight, all white — as if the vagrant moonbeams had 
taken shape and slid to earth. It reached the flower-covered 
graves, stooped, lifted a wreath, and the next instant, with a 
fierce gesture, stripped it of leaves and flowers and threw it to 
the ground. Ellis sprang forward with a hoarse exclamation, 
only to fall back with a look of horror ; for it was no outraged 
Southern ghost that wrought this deed, but a breathing spirit 
of revenge that Ellis dared not touch. It was Blythe's 
grandmother — and she was asleep. Yes ; in her sleep the 
tireless brain, the embittered heart, had sent the unconscious 
body on its errand of hate. Ellis could not turn his eyes 
away. He seemed to himself in some awful dream. Her face 
was fixed and livid ; her eyes wide open ; the wind blew her 
white hair and her white dress gently about her; the diamond 
on her finger flashed like a little demon's eye. One aftser 
another she gathered the wreaths, tore and trampled them. 

''Blythe's grandmother ! " he whispered, as he held himself 
in a leash, that he might not spring forward to save the graves 
from sacrilege. 

At last the wild work was done and she glided away. Ellis 
then rushed forward, and picking up the poor, defaced flowers, 
tried to restore to them a little beauty. Again he laid them on 
the graves; and, with sleep banished for the night, he went 
back to his tent to ponder through all its hours on the 
implacable heart shut in the breast of this frail old woman. 



CiiAPTSR XV. — So Long as Blythe is Willing. 

During the week following Decoration-day Van Tolliver paid 
Miss Page a visit, and Blythe Herndon took a walk ; events 
not of a pronounced nature, perhaps, but of more than 
sufiicient importance to those of whose lives these torn pages 
give a fragmentary glimpse. It is not necessary to dwell on 



the distressing details -of Mr. Tolliver's visit, in which a 
graveyard scene was adverted to with lively frequency. At its 
close. Van flung himself out of the house, with the air of one 
who only awaited a convenient opportunity of falling on his 
sword, and at the gate nearly fell against Mary Barton, who 
was just coming in. 

" What is the matter. Van ? " she cried, her heart giving 
such a leap that her face grew as white as his own. 
He seized her hands. 

" I am going away, Mary," he said. " I am going to the 
plantation. I must crawl off with my wound, like any other 
hurt animal. I have been a fool — the victim of my own 
conceit. I have dreamed of a love great enough to bear 
poverty and court isolation. I have found out that it is too 
much to ask of any woman ! " 

'* There is such love. Van ; there is ! Do not let one girl's 
falseness destroy your faith in it," cried Mary, the blood rushing 
to her face in a crimson torrent. 

'^ I will believe it, Mary," he said, more softly, '^ for I have 
known you. In your spirit there is no guile. Thank you for 
all you have been to me this summer. Good-bye, dear. I 
shall not see you again." 

He wrung her hand, and hurried away, leaving Mary so 
agitated, that, except for the fact that she had been long 
accustomed to control her emotions, she must have turned back 
and gone home. She found Betty sewing some beads on a 
velvet jacket, her beauty characterized by as much serenity as 
usual. 

'' Did you meet Van, Mary ? " 

^'Yes, I did. What have you been doing to him, 
Betty ? " 

'^ Nothing much. You know Van has been in love with me 
a long time." 

" Yes, and I was sure you were engaged." 
'* Well, we were — off and on," said Miss Betty ; ^'and now 
it's off for good and all." 
Oh, Betty ! Betty ! " 

He is so provoking ! " said Betty, threading her needle. 

He began at me about flirting with Captain Silsby. Then 

when I convinced him that I was an injured innocent, he 

declared that he would forgive me on one condition — and what 

do you think that was ? " 

^' I cannot imagine." 

^'That I would marry him now — in three weeks' time — and 
go down to the plantation to live. I told him it was too much 
to ask of toy woman." 

'* Not if the woman loved him, Betty." 
^' Love goes where it is sent," said Betty ; '' and it will be 
an uncommonly long time before I send mine to Van's planta- 
tion." 

'^ How about Captain Silsby's tent ? " 
Betty laughed. '^ The captain doesn't talk love to me," she 
said; '^he is all the time leaning toward sentiment — about like 
the tower of Pisa toward the earth — but he never quite falls into 
it. So I reserve my heart, and don't lose my sleep." 

I hope Van Tolliver may not," said Mary, in a low voice. 
Oh, Van will survive. He and I never were really suited, 
you know. He wouldn't let his wife dance round dances for a 
kingdom. Poor Van, I hope he will marry some nice girl ; but 
she will have a stupid time of it." 
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OUR NEEDLEWORK PRIZES. 
Tha MamM and AddiMiM or tba niooesiriii Com- 
pMttm tor our HesdiBToik PrlMi will b« uuunuuMd 
IB oar Ansoat MnmlMr. 



DESCRIPTION OF OUR CUT-OUT PAPER 

PATTERN. 
Wi t^re for thi> moDth'i Cuc-out Pittern the ihipe 
«f > ChUd'i Pinafore, u illiutntcd on Pausa Shtec 
(Knoibcr 15). 

It it La three piecei — 

Fig. J. HilfofBuk. 
ng.i.HjlfofFroo(.! 
Fig. 3. Sleeve. 
The imall dotted linet la our Diagram indkile the 
padtiDo of the tiieki, both in front and back of the 
pdifiiR. The ihape giren will fit a child of four ^cats, 
and it tan be cut out of, one jard and a ^uuicr of 



NOTICE.— No letters TeceiT«d after ihe tenth can be 

' In the loiimal o( the fi^owiag month. 
Juui.— Letten written in pencil cannot be inwited 

AuiiLLA GoDDAao.— The dren cannot look bihion- 
able, u the blue ji (0 t«ij bright, a ibade that ii not worn 
now at all by people of any prettaiioni to faihioa. I 
■hiHild adiiac you to take it all to pjecea, at the ityle of 
makin( ii » old-^hioned. Send it to be dyed dark 
brawn or aarj blue, and then re-model it on one of our 
newe« faihion enj[ra»ingi. Ai the tilk it thick, it will 
dye Tciy welL I do not knoir where the artidti you 
mention can be piocurcd. 

Naui Lott wtitea,— Dear Syli'ia, Please tell Florence, 
fiom Nannetle, ihat the collarj are waihed, blued, and dried 
ia the udinaiy way, Chen itanhed. 

Maul hai a Piincen dtett, like enclosed pattern, 
made last nmmec with gathered plaition down die front, 
and ikin trimmed with pleatingi. Mabel hai alto a black 
■ilk jacket made Luc lummer, but obterTci fiom what 
Sylria ny> in the May number, chat Chey will not be worn 
thii lummer by unmarried girla. Mabel ii Cweniy-ieveD, 
moderate height, brown hair, rather lair. What would 
Sjlrb adrice her to get to wear on the ihouldeti out of 
*oot« with the drcu occationallj, in place of the jacket, 
"mechiog inetpeuiiTe and pretty P [It it true that 
among Che new modelt for lummer wear, jackcia beat ■ 
Teiy imall piopoition Co fichui, dolmani, viilcei, but at 
the lame time 1 do not adiiie Mibel to follow the 
fnhion to dotely u to gite up wearing het jacket on that 
ucouac Very many of the new dolmani ate to like 
jackcti that KUcely any difl'erence can be perceived when 
they are on. The drea in queicion I) a loYely colour, and 
■nild look beat worn with a jacket or dolman of the tame 
'-'— In doih of a light teiture.] What bonnet would 
"unmend with the abore dren? Mabel wore 
colour laii year, mixed with blue, but would 
like a change thii year. [The bonnet to match would be 
more lidylike than any other, but a " forgct-me-nuC " or 

Mabcl't complexion.] 

VioLxT. — The tilk ii too thin to dye well, except to 
woi m a akirt under a grenadine. 

JxMHi E, H. will be glad if tome inbacriber will 
kindly Cell her how Victoria idtch it done in crochet. 

NiHA. — All that the jacket requite* Co make Ic 

Irom below the 






I tlut " banchineu, . 
liie htiffatit Ityle, ii to reappear ahotcly. 

£miu. — Your Indian embioidery would look 1 
well indeed on one of Laienby Litacitji'i maiie.colou 
Indian nlki. Send lor patterni. The addrea ii 1 
Regent Street, W. 

M. A. W.— I need a Uttle of Syl.U kind advice. 
luve a blue wicerpioof cloik, faded and old-faihioni 
Ingth of back jo inchei, front widthi 45 Incbei, 1 
forei under the arm 36 inchei. Small ileevei and a 



Embboioery Patterns i 

Cloths. Pa.iieros, elc., etc 

Ln and patterns. B. b'KANCIS, iS, Haaway Street, 

OxJdni Sueet, W. [Adtt.] 




DiAOBAK ov Odr Cut-out Pafes Patterh. 



npliet to het ^ueitionl. Ai to many other "Ethels" 
have appeired lince she choae the tame, had thii one 
better choose another? [Yei, pleue.j 

EtCDLoHiA wiilei,— 1 must apologue for to toon 
troubling you, bat your suggeitian of using my braiding 
deugD on caibicere remindi me I have eight yardi like 
encloied, not a very wide caihmere, how beet could it be 
used to make a pretty but uteliil diets. I am afraid it it 
too slight in make hr a plan Princess, which the braiding 
design is belt adipCed for. Do you think there would be 
difficulty ia procuring braid the same tbide ? [I do. The 
colour it charming and inaicienlly uncommon not to be 
eaaily matched. I don't think you will Rod the teiture 
too slight for a Princeu dreit for lummer wear.] I have 

deep kilting, and I with to utiliie it if I can obtain some 
material which would mike a polonaiie, or jacket and 
tablier to wear over. I have ban to fiu- uniucceufiil, as 
tlie ahade of violet doea not acem worn. I thought tome- 
thing in which the principal colour was black, with a little 
violet mixed in, would have made a wearable dress, don't 
you think sop or how would it be if I took No. 2I of the 
Febtuuy number for my model, unng black caihmere for 
the juket and (unic, and utteen like the skirt fbi Ihe 
waistcoat, eul^ and pipings. [I think the beat thing you 
can do ii to get apreny Ponipaaour utteen (Mr. Chapman, 



Cheap Pocket HANtiKGRt^iEFs. — "The fine Cam. 
brie Handketi^hiefs sold by RobinsoD & Cleavet far excel 
any I have hiihcrto seen ac the same priera." Write for 
specimens of iheli fine Cambric Hem-siiiclied Handker- 
chiefs, at 6s. 6d. per dozen, and their exquisitely ftae 
quality ai Half-a-Gulnea per doien, at they are marvel- 
lously good. Samples ptKt free. Makers to the tjueeik. 
Belfast.— [Ad VT.J 




It would turn nicely, how had I belter make it up, and 
with what could it be trimmed } [It would make a capiul 



A. P. M. S.— The i 
children at it ii, the colours are n. 

it would dye bUck very well, and it would then make a 
very usefhl drtsa for lummei or for evening wear in 

CHAHom wrieei,— Will you kindly tell me in your 
nene number, if posaWe, if a Dolman mincle would be 
■ullable for an elderly lidy (vridow two montht) for 
tummer wear, has a tight jacket now trimmed wiih crape, 
and would like a change, [Quite tuitible.] I have ■ 
jicket with five team), cashmere and silk alternately, will 
it be luiable {parent's mourning) to put crape whtre the 
Bikit! [Yet] How long ought cmpe be worn for a 
parent f [Six montht at leait.] I make aU my own 
clothes, and find many of your hints valuable. 

M. H. E. writei,— Will any of your ttaderi kindly 
give me the addrest of a manufiictory where I cin buy 
Scotch fingering, and could they tell me how much it 
takes to knit a pair of gentleman'i tockt i I have copied 
out the wordi of "The Lotl Chord" fiit" Pearl," 

Etml ii having a good white alpaca dyed fawn colour, 
Whit would Sylvia advise to trim it with, it will require 
new bodice but ileeves will do, and the skirt is wider than 
the pritent fathion requitei, to the extra width may make 
a bodice. [Fawn-eolonied braid or fiinge.l Ethel it 
much obliged for dear Sylvia's alwajt kind and courCeous 



Netting Hill, W., tenda lovely pattemt at 11. i}d. the 
yard] with a little violet or mauve ia i^ and hate ■ 
Watteau polonute made to weatoverjout violet akirt with 
violet ribbon bowl. It would make a pretty dren. Ttolet 
is worn now. Black never lookt well with violet.] Will 
muilin, at endoied, be admissible for out-door wear In the 
town } [Quite,] 

DoaoTHY writes, — Will you kindly give me your 
valuable advice rcipictlng material encloied. 1 am bit 
and very pile and not tall, age niaetccn. Will the 
enclosed dye to look well ? what shade should you adviie P 
[Yet. Dark brown or luvy blue,] 1 have just sufficient 
of the JipancM to make a child five years old, and Air, a 
pecfcctly plain dresa. Would it look well, and what colour 
could I trim it up with, and how I want it Co look nicely 
but not conipicuoui, to wear out of doort? [It will make 
a preliy litde dren. I ibould not adviie you Co trim it 
with a colour. It will be prettier, quieter, and mote lady- 
tike without.] I have a black tilk jacket, a beautiful 
quality, tigbc-fiCtiDg back, with pleated batque from waist, 
should like to cake out pleac, and lengthen it about five or 
til inchei. What would you advise, satin or moire {have 
lace to finish off with (real). [Lengthen ic with lace, two 
or three rows slightly ftlling over each othei.] 

Ah InttDTiia writei,— I once taw a book advertised 
which wai taid to teach how any lady with her tewing 
machine could make jfjo a year. I paid no attention to 
it at the cime, and I have lost the advertisement entirely. 
Can any of your readen tell me anything of it? Can Tom 
readers kindly name any book on houaehold work which 
would be really uiefiil (to many ate of » little uk) to a 
gtrl who Irishes Co know how thingi are properly done, 

serving a dinner, etc. ? [The large London houses employ 
women who can give chrir whole time to their work, 
'Ihey would not tend occationil work to you in the 
country.] 

Eliih F. wtitet,— Will yoB give me a little of your 
kind advice f t have a dren like encloied j the ikitt, long 
and gored, hat about right iridlhs ; the body is a plain 
found one, but too ihort in the waist for me ; the sleevea 
are eoat.ihaped ; there it a ihott lort of panier that could 
not be worn is it ii. I would buy timeihing to make up 
with it, if you think it worth anythmg. I think the 
HoHX jouKNAL a great treasure, and wish you much hap* 
pinest and succeu. [Thank you very much. 1 do not 
think the dren would ever look well, and advist you to 
dyed black, to wear under greiudiac or other thin 



rlab] 

lacLA irritei, — Many thanks fin thi 
'1 dresa. Will it be troubling you too 
For an ouc.door dress for a boy two and a. 
s soon as you can ? I am tute it would be 
my. [I. 



n kept at 



n last B 



patton of 

it, but miy ^ve one soon.] 
II the Fishwife costume. 1 



ith a young baby, lol have 
dress 1 think I can contrive into me 
ilylr, if I had »me eiplanaiion. I make all my own 
drewes from your pittems. I altered a terge dresa thti 
winter from your paicetn in November, but the acarf round 
the ikirt wai so very tight, 1 could not make it go at all, 
although I am very alight ; so 1 draped it acioii Ihe lioot, 
and it look) very well : but 1 should like Co know in what 
way I failed to make it Kt. I cut it exactly like pattern. 
Though style in illustration is so pretty, I was quite dis- 
appointed by my failure. [Tliete may have been Kuna 
error in your pattern. In lending out ao many, mistakes 
' illy, though we do our best M 



ent then 



will fini 






n the Diagram Sheet of our June number.] I 
always count on seeing the Journal, aa I am such a home 
bird (duty makes me to), that I entirely depend upon ic 
fbr worldly wisdom. You must have the piuence of Job 



Cretonnes, — There are few ladies of t 
posilion who do not say the most beautifd Ci 1 
they see are supplied by ihe DfcaraUvt Art Afaliriat 
Cemfany. The heavy Twills at BJd. are marvels of 
cheapoesa and perfect works of art, A splendid selec- 
tion of choice lailemi la sent post free on applicalion, 
and the nddreis is 19, Charing Cross, W.C— [AOVT,) 
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A Carbful Mothir. — The drcsf will not be " too 
jroung " for him, a« he caonot walk. The straw turban 
hats with silk hanging crowns 4re now out of date. 

Fluff.-— I think it would be a great pity to alter the 
dress. It is quite dark enough for summer wear, especially 
as it is of so Quaker-like and pretty a colour. Worn with 
a black jacket, no one could think it too light. Black 
silk would be in better taste for trimming the cashmere. 

Dorothy writes, — 1 am pleased to tell Sylvia (from 
experience) that rubbing the hair twice a week with 
paraiBn will prevent it ^ling off, and the young hair 
grows quickly. Kindly publish it, as I see several asking. 

Gwendolyn writes,— Will black silk grenadine dye? 
[Yes.] The price of Sempre Secco per yard, Ss. 3d. and 
Is. 6d. 

Brownuk writes, — Dear Sylvia, I have had much 
profitable advice through your Journal, but have never 
before given any, as I have so lirtle spare time. 1 have 
looked with interest for the replies to Landseer, respecting 
home*made rugs. I have had experience in both knitting 
and pegging them ; and I think pegging them into flock- 
bed ticking is the best. The ticking, of course, must be 
•titched into a quilting-frame. I do not agree with point- 
ing the ends of the cloth, as I think they will not stand so 
firmly, and Landseer would find an iron pegger the best j 
they have nice rounded handles, and do not wear like the 
wooden ones. The price is either 4s. or 5s. 5 and if she 
cannot procure them at an ironmonger^ where she livet, I 
will send her one or two if she will pay posuge and the 
price. The last tug I made, I put the date of the year in 
the centre. First chalk the figures, then work them with 
scarlet ; afterwards fill up with black. But the prettiest 
home-made rug I have seen was made of ravelled stockings. 
I am collecting worn-out stockings, and making the knots 
ready to make one when I get sufficient ; but it is a work 
of time. The ravellings are wound round a book, then 
knotted like a skein of wool, and cut at each end. When 
the rug is made, the ticking or canvas must be fastened 
into a frame, and the knou stitched firmly on. The one 
saw had three diamonds in the centre, one scarlet and 
two mauve, with black centres, then worked with dif- 
ferent colours in lines round. Three or four shades of 
drab, then three or four shades of grey and black border; 
some of the black and scarlet had been dyed. To 
Stupide : To make snakes of posUge stamps, commence 
the tail with penny stamps cut in four and threaded through 
the centre, then through the corner — that is, to make it 
gradually thicker— and proceed the same with halfpenny 
sumps and then penny ones ; then decrease a little for the 
neck. The head is made of cardboard, folded round and 
cut in points to imitate the mouth open ; cover it with 
green or black velvet and a piece of scarlet for the tongue ; 
t>eads for eyes. To Kobold and Inex : A friend of mine 
has used Rossettrr's Hair Restorer successfully for years 
without any ill effecu. 

Alice Louise writes, — I have a summer cloth mantle, 
made two years ago, very long in the fi^nt, but very short at 
the back ; indeed, it is only a few inches deep. Can you tell 
me how I can have it altered to be fashionable th s sum- 
mer? It was trimmed with feather trimming, but 1 pro- 
pose having it trimmed with silk bands, if I can make it 
fashionable. [You can lengthen it by adding on some 
similar material, making it the right length and shape, and 
then covering the additional piece with bands and narrow 
kiltings of the silk.] Can you tell me what will prevent 
eyelashes firom coming out, as I am losing mine very fast ? 
[Perhaps some of our correspondents may be able to help 
you here. I cannot.] 

Portia inquires, — Will Sylvia kindly advise me how 
to alter a dress I had five years ago? The dress is pale 
blue Japanese silk, long full skirt, very much puffed at the 
back, with satin bands of a darker shade down the front j 
jacket bodice very short. The lady being uU, and of fair 
complexion, would it look well made up with velveteen of 
a darker shade ; or how would Sylvia advise? [I should 
advise you to make it up en panier, similar in style to the 
second figure in our Coloured Plate, May, but made with a 
train, as the colour is probably too pale for out-door wear. 
The satin can g) where the blue silk appeus in our 
lUattradon.] 

Marie R. writes, — I have a rather light navy blue 
matdasse dress (like pattern), and long iikirt frith kilting 
and polonaise $ also a short jacket bodice ; and want to 
make it up nicely. Should 1 have it dyed ? The polo- 
aaUe is perfectly plain, and has only very little fiilness at 
the back. [Do not have it dyed, as the colour is very 
good, but make it into a short walking dress, according to 
the instructions given in this number to another lady.] Is 
k likely that the imiution Biabant lace will be worn this 

Cheap Damask Tablb Linkn.— We are now offer- 
isg a very cheap lot of Real Irish Damask Table Cloths, 
in all sizes, commencing at 3s. izd. each, two yards 
8quare.^RoBiNSON & Cleavek, Linen Manufacturers, 
Bdiast, Samples post free.— [Advt.] 



summer ? I have a white bonnet (straw), trimmed with 
it, and a long white feather, and the lace is almost new 
and very g«od. What can I do with it? [It is still 
fashionable. Have the bonnet done up again.] I also 
have a brown good straw bonnet, very fine straw, trimmed 
with dark brown silk and brown feather. Can I make it 
up into a hat ? It is a plain bonnet shape, close to the 
head ; crown not very high. [I should think so \ but it 
is impossible to speak decidedly without having seen it.] 

Florence writes, — May I trouble you to answer a few 
questions through the columns of your Work Room, viz.. 
What material should you advise me to trim a diess of 
the enclosed pattern — velvet, silk, or sarin of the same 
shade ? [Satin, matching the satin stripe.] Or, on the 
other hand, would a plain cashmere dress look well 
trimmed with the enclosed ? [No.] Also, what colour 
bonnet should you advise me to wear with it for the 
summer ? [Cream-coloured silk, or brown, with cream- 
coloured feather.] 

Li SCAR wiites, — Can any of your subscribers give me 
any hints as to getting up a screen ? I am beginning one 
of four flaps, and would like it to be as pretty as possible. 
Also, can any one tell me how to do hair work ? I have 
some horsehair I am particularly anxious to have made up. 
[It is very hard on country subscribers to get the Journal 
so late, but it is not the fault of the publishers. They 
send it out regularly enough. You ought to have it easily 
by the ist. It is published on the 25th. I am very glad 
you like it.] 

Red Rose writes, — Can any of your correspondents 
tell me all the particulars about china painting ; what 
paints are used, if any kind of china will do, and how it is 
burnt in ? [it is not necessary to send your name and 
address.] 

Scotia. — An ill-made dress Is dear, however little you 
may pay for it. If you are clever in dressmaking, you 
will find that good paper patterns, one of a bodice and one 
of a skirt, the former cut to your own measurement, will 
be an excellent investment. Cut out a bodice by the 
pattern in strong lining, and see that it fits you thoroughly 
well ; keep this strong lining and remodel all your badly 
fitting dresses by it. Grey velveteen goes very well with 
grey rep, but velveteen is rather difficult to arrange grace- 
fully as a trimming. Send for patterns of giey Sicilienne 
at 2S. 11^. the yard, to Messrs. Spence, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 1 think you will like it better than velvet- 
een, and it will certainly wear better as a trimming. 
Black silk makes up nicely with velvet or the Louis 
Velveteen, patterns of which can also be had from Messrs. 
Spence. I cannot tell how much it would require, as you 
do not say what alterations the rilk needs. The hat you 
deKribe would be in very good taste. The blue in the 
dress is of a very good shade, and the silk is of excellent 
quality. Match it with the shade of the ground. You 
should always menrion what quantity of each material you 
have. Ic is very difficult to advise when you do not. 
Madame Letellier can make you a dress without seeing you, 
if you are careful in taking your own measurement. 

Mary writes, — I have 4 yards 14 inches of black 
Maltese lace, 4 inches deep. Do you think the lace 
would look well in a jabot down the front of a Princess 
dress of black Danish Alpaca, with a kihing of alpaca 4 
inches deep round the bottom of the dress, and do you 
think Danish Alpaca would be nice, or would cashmere 
Summer Serge be better ? Is the lace too wide, and do 
you think there will be sufficient ? I am having a black 
cashmere dress cleaned and wish to alter it. It has a 
basque bodice, plain tunic, and slightly trained skirt The 
tunic is made of two straight pieces, the width of the 
cashmere. How should you recommend my altering it? 
J do not like much trimming. [For my own part I prefer 
cashmere to alpaca, but it is quite a matter of taste. The 
lace is not at all too wide for a jabot, but you have Karcely 
enough for it to go down the whole of the firont of the 
dress, unless you use narrow black ribbon reversible with 
some pretty colour, such as pale blue or crimson, and 
place bows of this between each coquille of the lace. 
Wear the cashmere without any tunic. This is quite a 
fashionable style now, and as you do not like much 
trimming, it is likely to suit your taste.] 

Could Sylvia kindly suggest a way by which << Pro- 
vence" Rose could alter a narrow striped blue and white 
tvrilled print dress? It is made with jacket bodice and 
short skirt with horizontal crossbands round the back and 
diagonal up the firont, it looks so plain and old£ashioned 
with being flat behind. Could you tell me anything I 
could make it up with to make a nice out-door morning 
dress. I have no print like it, but I could get anything 
you think would make it fit to wear. [I wish you had 
sent me a pattern of it. It is so much easier to judge 

The *• Shamrock Embroideries" are equal in 
effect and wear to * Real Madeira" at less than half the 
price. Pattern Cards post free, on application to 
KD. Allin, 73, Upper-Street, Islington,— [Ad vt, J 



when one sees the material. I should advise you to make 
a fishwife tunic of pUin blue twill of a shade matching the 
stripe, and make collar and cuffs of the same. You ought 
then to have a very pretty dress.] Also could you tell me 
what would be nice to wear over it, out-doors. [A small 
cape of the plain blue twill. If you write agauo, please 
use only one side^of each page.] 

Would Sylvia kindly inform a Constant Subscriber in 
the next number of her most usefiil Journal, if she knows 
of any way in which black velvet can be made fresh and 
made to look black. ** Constant Subscriber ** sent a 
velvet mantle, an old friend, to be done up into a dress 
along v^ith new black cashmere. Since the dress has 
been made up, the new black material makes the velvet 
look brown. Any hint as to improving it will be grate- 
fully received. Steaming with boiling water hu been 
tried. [It must be sent to a regular dyer and cleaner to 
be renewed. There is no home method of doing it.] 

Alice writes, — Will you kindly tell me if straw coloar 
for washing dresses will be fashionable this summer? 
[Yes, very pale, more ecru than straw.] And whit 
material would you recommend } [Oatmeal doth.] I 
have a scarf, only had it on three rimes, the middle is two 
shades of green leaves and the edges are crimped silk, 
shade like colour enclosed. I cannot wear it as it is too 
showy. What would you advise me to do with it ? [Use 
it to trim a bonnet or hat, mixed with black or sage green, 
and judiciously arranged, it will not appear obtrusive.] 

No Name writes, — Will you kindly tell me mhich 
would — Indian, English, or French cashmere — be the most 
suitable for a best dress ? [Indian.] What would be the 
pretriest material to make up with it? [Silk.] What 
would be a pretty, serviceable material for a second-best 
dress ? Getting a dress is a weighty matter to me, for I 
am very poor, and I see you are most willing to help iji 
all possible ways those whose means are small. [See my 
notice of materials in our April number, and also Sylm'i 
Poitscript, May.] Will short skirts be' most worn ; and 
would you recommend me to have my two dresses mide 
short ? [They will be universally worn ; but I adrise yoa 
to have only your second best made short, as you would 
probably want to wear the best on occasions when a short 
dress would scarcely be suitable.] What kinds of fringe 
and lace would be best taste } [French lace, crimped 
fringe, and netted ditto.] Will jackets be long or short, 
right or loose ? [Medium length j right,] Where an 1 
get Swedish gloves ? [From any draper.] Would a dress 
made like the brown one in the March number (coloured 
illustration) look fashionable for the summer? [Yes.] 
Will sleeveless jackets and polonaises be much worn? 
[Probably not sleeveless jackets — sleevelets polonaises. Yts, 
but the fashions are so late in appearing this year, that I 
cannot speak with decision yet.] What colours will be 
most fashionable ? [Neutral rinta, dark greens, dull, deep 
reds, and browns.] Will pockets be inride or out? [In- 
side.] Will piping be worn? [I think not] What 
material would look best to wear under a polonaise (sleeves 
of macrame lace) } [Black rilk.] How could I do up in 
old black silk skirt (untrimmed), with a black grenadine 
polonaise, spoiled in making } What could I get to make 
a body to look like rilk ? [Satteen looks like silk under 
grenadine. If you write again, will you kindly leave space 
for replies ?] 

Lavinia's Roman and Chinese Unbreakable Pwrl 
Trinkets for Wedding and Soirees, look like real pearls. 
Roman necklace^ 8s. ; Chinese, twelve rows, ditto* los. ; 
with tassels, las. 6d. ; neglig^, 12s. ; earrings as. and 
33. 6d. ; bracelets, 5s. each ; crosses, as. ; pendants, 
IS. 6d. Lavinia makes real rock-coral cross», very strong 
and greatly admired ; fashionable rock and seed coral 
earrings, massive, or light tassel pattern ; elegant festoon 
necklaces in five rows ; very pretty children's necklets 
with cross attached to centre; infants' shoulder-knots, 
two qualities ; infants' handsome necklets, to match best 
shoulder-knots ; handsome noassive bracelets, with two 
tassels on each ; same pattern without tassels, less expeO' 
sive ; chain pattern, to pass twice round the wrist, all 
with good snaps. Also, most beautiful brooches of 
rock and round coral, with loops and tassels, all post 
free. Lavinia has some real German onyx, which she 
is enabled to offer much under price ; necklaces, crosses, 
earrings, brooches, pendant bracelets. Lavinia will pack 
carefully, and prepay carriage of paicds over £2 to any 
part of India. Lavinia's price Ust, suitable for gifts.— 
Coral : Massive earrings, 38. 4d. ; tassd ditto, 4s. ; festooo 
neckl a ces, 98. ; children's necklets, 5s. 6d. ; inleuits' ditto, 
5s. 6d. ; shoulder-knots, pair, as. 6d. ; diUo, 4s. 6d. ; 
tassel bracelets, pair, los. 6d. ; ditto, 8s. ; ditto^ss. 6d.: 
brooches, xos. 6d. ; coral crosses, is. 6d. Onyx: 
Onyx stone bracelets, 5s. 6d. each ; necklace with cross* 
los. 6d. each ; ditto with 5 elaborate pendants. 16s. ; 
ditto with 4 pear-shaped pendants, 12s. 6d. ; earrings, 
AB. ; tnoocbes, 8s. ; bracelets, 3s. 6d. each ; crosseii as. ; 
ditto, as. 6d. ; red ditto, ss. 6d. : small ditto, u. ; 
onyx lockets, las. Please address, by letter onhf, La- 
vinia, Scadding's Ubrenr, Belgiave Road, Puntkx^ 
S.W.-[Advt.] 
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Kathlien (Queem!and) wrltea — ^Dear Sylvia, I have 

ncvtr troubled you before this. I have taken your Journal 

ioe three years. I like it very much ; indeed, it is a great 

boon to many, who, like myself, live on stations in 

Queensland and elsewhere, and who, but for your valuable 

help, would never know how to make their dresses. I 

have just made a very handsome dress from your Princess 

f«be pattern, and now I am going to ask your assistance. 

I have a blue silk dress (like pattern) which was made five 

years ago. The skirt is still very good. It is made with 

seven ftooncea up to the waist at the back, each threaded 

with a bouillonaee of blue silk. The front width is all 

narrow flounces, and down each side is a puffing of dlk. 

I haTe len yards of llama, like enclosed. Would it look 

too gay for the mother of a little family if it were alt made 

up together f If not, how could I make it? I want it 

for an afternoon dress at home. I am fsir, of the medium 

height, and have light brown hair. If the blue would be 

too gay, what would you advise me to get for it f [The 

r*aaui pats the silk out of countenance, the shade is so 

much brighter. They will not do to make up together. 

Both ar« more suiuble for a child's than a lady's dress. 

The pufluigs and flounces would come in very well in the 

former case, bat are quite out of fashion for a lady, as you 

dcacribe them, and if taken off, they would leave the silk 

marked and shabby.] 

BsooNiA writes — Could dear Sylvia kindly inform me 
what would look suitable for a middle-aged person, tall, 
rather stout, to wear over my shoulders, as 1 have four and 
a qvaiter yvds of silk velvet, black, eighteen inches wide ? 
[A doUnao.] And can any of your correspondents inform 
me as to where I may obtain the words and music of 
" Faany Gray," the words running thus } — 
*' And so young, sir, 
You are come at liist, 
I tlMwght you'd come no more.*' 
[iCiadly send stamped directed envelope for the words 
to be forwarded to you. I do not understand your last 
question about the Home Help Series. I think you have 
kfit out part of it.] 

H. M.— See reply to "Arabella Goddard/' whose 
is exactly similar to yours in material, colour, and 



Maky. — Your alk will make a rery pretty short 
walking dress. The eight gores will give the skirt suffi- 
caeat fulness, and the two plain breadths will trim it. 
Brown relveteen bodice and tunic, the brown being the 
same shade as the darker suipe in your silk. 

How is Mrs. P. to transfer the patterns out of the 
Christmas number on to crash ? Will Sylvia kindly in- 
form her ? [Either by pricking small holes over all the 
linea of the pattern and rubbing powder over them, or by 
means of Mr. Francis' Tracing Apparatus, price 2s. 6d. 
AMnsM, s6, Han way Street, Oxford St^ W, A shilling 



book, called « Art Needlework," published by Ward, 
Lock, and Co., will give you much information on the 
fubject of embroidery in crewels. To your first question 
I can give no satis^ctory reply.] 

America writes — Dear Sylvia, Will you please tell 
me what pattern will be best for washing dresses, and how 
much it will cost? [Madame Letellier, 40, Tavistock 
Street. Covent Garden, will send you a suitable pattern 
(fiat) on receipt of 2s.] Also please tell me what kind of 
a covering for the head would be best for the summer for 
a young baby ? I would like something that will not 
crush, and will wash. [Washing hoods made of dimity.] 
I like the Journal very much^ as I live In a village it is a 
great help to me, and I have found a great deal that I 
wanted to know in your answers to other correspondents. 

WiuH Girl write*, — Dear Sylvia, I look for^rard with 
much pleasure to the arrival of your Journal, and have 
used very nearly all the patterns you have given in it. I 
have been a subscriber for more than a year. I have taken 
several journals, but have not found one so practically 
useful and inteiesting as yours. I always find some ques- 
tion asked by some one else that is just what I wanted to 
know. I should like to know if the material embroidered 
with coloured silks, now so much used to trim dresses, can 
be bought by the yard in the leading shades and materials, 
and about how much per yard would it cost ? [It is sold 
by the yard, and costs from 14;. according to width and 
quality.] Several friends of mine, subscribers, would like 
to know if Sylvia could not give a prize for work less 
elaborate than point lace. All who take your valued 
Journal cannot make it, and some of those who can have 
not time for work that requires such delicate handling. 
Sylvia is always so considerate of her humbler sisters, and 
helps them so much in other things, I hope she will be so 
in this way, if possible. [Girls can scarcely hope to obtain 
a prize without devoting some ** time " to the work sent 
in for competition. We may give one next year for plain 
needlework, or.crewel embroidery.] 

Bertha. — It will not dye very well, as it is such a 
thin silk. I should advise yon to have it dyed black to 
wear under black or white, or black or white polonaise. 

Rita writes, — Can any one tell me where I can get 
stockings re-footed well and inexpensively ? 

ToPSY writes,— Dear Sylvia, Would you kindly answer 
me a fow questions, and give me your advice f I have 
twelve yards of the enclosed pattern, what bonnet would 
you say for summer wear with it ? [Silk of the same 
colour. See our last Rule for Workroom.] I have also 
about six or eight yards of the stripe enclosed, do you think 
a polonaise would look well? [Yes.] I am married, 
twenty-three years of age, dark complexion, good colour, 
and dark brown hair. I like your Journal so very much, 
and have learnt lots of things from it, that I have taken to 
have my dresses made at home. 



Lilly L. writes, — Dear Sylvia, I have worn mourning 
for the last thirteen months for a child of seven. Should 
I wear it longer? My dress is growing shabby and 
too warm for the summer. [Thirteen months is quite 
long enough. If you write agam, will you kindly use only 
one side of each page ?] I have a silk, same as pattern, 
that was partially made up when I went into mourning ; 
the skirt is lined with muslin, and made long and plain. 
I have sleeves and two yards of silk not cut, for bodice. 
Also, about four yards of bias folds, fbur inches wide, that 
were cut to trim a cashmere polonaise. How would you 
advise me to have it made or trimmed now? And also 
could I^ake a little bonnet of the same to wear with the 
dress? [Ym. The cashmere polonaise (sleevcleis) is still 
the best idea ] I have ten yards of grenadine, same as 
pattern, that I wish to make up now in some way for the 
warm weather; what would it make, or how trim it? 
[A polonabe. Sec our last rule.] My mourning bonnet 
is black chip, with crape and feathers. What could I 
trim it wich if I took of! the crape, so that I coald wear It 
occasionally ? [Bbck silk, mixed with cream-coloured 
silk, or white silk and white feather.] 1 have also a long 
plain, black velvet skirt, without any trimming; how 
could I trim it, or what could I wear over it ? It is not 
necessary to trim velvet. Black, cream* coloured, white, or 
light-coloured polonaises.] 

EoiNA writes, — I have just bought some stufif (like 
pattern enclosed). Do you think it old fashioned ? 1 
fancy it is, and should be much more satisfied if I had your 
opinion of it. [It is quite a new material, called crepe 
alpaca, and is vety pretty.] What should I haye it 
trimmed with ? [Itself, if possible. If not, grey silk.] 
I should like a little grev cord on the dress, in ad^tion to 
the other trimming. Should it be on the jacket bodice 
or the skirt ? [You can have an imitation of lacing down 
thr front, but it must be properly carried out, so as to pic- 
serre the vraisimblance,'] 

Fairy. — I should aavise a polonaise of some woollaa 
material of the same colour. 

MoLut. — I know of no place of the kind. I aoi 
asked the question nearly every week, and only wish I 
could find some satisfactory reply to it. 

Annie will be obliged to any correspondent who will 
kindly give her instructions in knitting ladies' stockings, 
the number of stitches on each needle, and when to 
decrease, and bow to knit the foot, and how muck cottoA 
or wool it would take fur ladies' small size. 

Pegging Away begs to inform Maggie that the little 
rings in the eis wool are done with a common crochet 
needle thus : Take double wool and make a chain into 
every third chain double, crochet with five chain between 
each } in the next row put the double into the centre 
chain, all the rows are alike, and backwards and forwards { 
rather a thick Tricotee needle answers the best, about Q* 



THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

NOTICE. —Letters received later than the tenth day 
of each month cannot be replied to in the Journal of the 
month foUowing. 

Janetta writes,— Has Kingsford's Oswego Satin 
Glase Starch ever come under your notice. It is just per- 
fect, and so easy of use. My plan is as follows : 1 put 
about a teaspoonfol of lumps in a basin, and pout half a 
pine of water on (experience will soon teach the necessary 
stiffness), let it stand for an hour, stir up well, put in four 
or six collars, wring out in a cloth, iron at once, first be- 
tween two thin cloths (washed glazed cambric), then 
without a cloth, till quite stifi^ and dry j stir up agao. If 
not wanted so stiff, add more water. If any is left, it will 
keep for a week or fortnight before using, pour off the 
water (it will have turned yellow) ; carefully wipe round 
the basin, add water, and stir up. I send a little as a spe- 
dmen. [Thank you } I will try it.] In one place, light 
or yeast dumplings are mentioned to be boiled. Do re- 
commend steaming. [This u a matter of taste.] A small 
one takes half an hour, steamed ; they come to table 
smooth outside, no slop ; and if the ** master'' is a wee bit 
late, or cook behindhand, no matter — an hour won't 
make them heavy, provided the water underneath is kept 
boiliog. Another thing you have never recommended is 
a double saucepan — i.e., an ordinary saucepan with a second 
of white ware or tin, the same size at the top, not so deep 
or large at the bottom. Water is put into the bottom 
saucepan, and the other one set in. They are so useful for 
milk, bread sauce, custards, ground rice, etc., as they never 
bmn. [ We have no space to name many guod inventions.] 

H. S. thanks the Cricket for the many suggestions and 
ledpes in Sylvia's Home Journal, and as she has sftcn 
profited by the above, she ofifers a recipe for a ** beautiful 



Snowcake." One pound of potatofiour or cornflour, balf- 
a-pound of butter, half-a- pound of powdered lump sugar, 
three fresh eggs, essence of lemon or almonds, a fow 
drops, one baking-powder and a small teacupfol oif milk. 
Whip the butter to a cream with the hand, and by degrees 
work in the flour and sugar, having some one to whisk 
the whites and yolks of eggs separately. Use a little of 
each to keep your mixture moist, and also the milk. 
Having worked the flour and sugar all in, add the essence, 
and lasriy the baking -powder, which must be shaken in 
carefolly so as not to get lumpy. Bake in a good* sized 
buttered pie-dish in a moderate oven. [Many thanks.] 
How can I cook a Finnan haddock ? [Cut the haddock 
into square pieces. Warm a basin with hot water, turn 
out the water. Lay in the fish together with two bay- 
leaves, and a small bunch of savoury herbs. Cover with 
boiling water, keep the steam in by means of a plate on 
the top. At the end of ten minutes, take out the slices, 
put them on a hot dish, rub them with pepper and butter 
and serve.] 

Frixcy Nxvilli kindly writes, — I hope you will find 
the following of use. If in washing children's heads you 
use a piece of soft soap the size of a walnut, you will 
find their heads beautifully clean and the hair sof^ and 
glosqr. To make the hair grow : Mix equal parts of 
olive oil and spirits of rosemary, add a fow drops of oil of 
nutmeg. I can safely recommend this, it is now well- 
known among my friends, it makes the hair grow wonder- 
fully. To whiten the hands : Take a wioe«gla«s foil of 
£ao de Cologne and another of lemon-juice. Then scrape 
two cakes of Windsor soap, and melt the soap, mix all 
together, and when hard it will be found excellent soap for 
whitening the hands. To cure the sting of a wasp : 
Apply oil of tartar or solution of potash to the partaflfiKted, 
and it will give insUnt relief. As we shall soon be plagued 
with flies, I venture to Knd the following. It is not 
a poison therefore not endangering the lives of children 



and other uncautious persons. It is quite as fatal to fliei ai 
arsenic Dissolve two drachms of extract of quassia in 
half-a-pint of boiling water, add a little sugar or syrup, and 
put on plates. [Son soap will not do for the skin of heads 
sometimes, it is so very searching, still it is a splendid 
cleanser. Thanks for trouble in sending recipes.] 

Lavinia Ashton, for whom the Cricket appends a 
little note of thanks writes, — Seeing that one of your 
lady correspondents wished to know how to make Corn 
Cakes, and remembering how delicious they were when I 
lived in America, I asked mother to tell me how they 
were made. She has not been able to get the meal ai 
fine or as yellow-looking in England. Dear Cricket, you 
must please excuse all imperfoctions, as I am only a little 
girl, fourteen years of age, but I like to be useful. We 
like your Journal very much, and are recommending it to 
all our friends. [Thank you.] Corn Cakis. To one- 
and-a-half pounds of meal add two teaspoonfols of tartaric 
acid, one of carbonate of soda, one of salt, one egg, half- 
a-poond of molasses. Mix into a stiflT paste with milk. 
Bake in rin plates in a quick oven. When brought to 
table they are cut from the centre of the plate like scones. 
They are served hot for tea, when each person cuts open 
their own portion and butters it. I also enclose a 
fovonrite breakfittt dish in America made with meal. 
Into a saucepan with a quart of water boiling, shake meal 
until it gets very thick, boil it fifteen minetes, and poor 
it into a dish to get cold. It is then cut in slices about 
half-an-inch thick, and fried a nice brown, in good 
dripping or lard. Stewed a >plss, sngar, or molasses are 
eaten with it. The muih is very good eaten the same as 
Scotch oatmeal. [Dear Litile Lavinia,— lam delighted 
with your nicely written letter, and your kind effort to 
help me. Do continue to try to help your mother all you 
can, and write to me when you want to know anything 
you think I can tell you. Be sure 1 win always answer 
yon.] 
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Emma writes, — Cin you furnish me a recipe for sauce, 
ealled either Merton or Melton } it is sooaewhat similar to 
Devonshire Cream, and is u&ually served with plum 
pudding. [Do you not mean ^* melted butter," and this 
IS made thus : Mix together by degrees two spoonfuls of 
flour in cold water, make it smooth and thin.^ Boil a 
pint of water, stir in the flour and water till it is of the 
required consistency. Cut half-a-pound of good butter 
into little pieces, put it into the flour and water. Let it 
boil, and it is teady ; add brandy, or wine, and sugar to 
taste. There are plenty of other recipes than this for 
melted butter.] 

Annu Euza writes,— Kindly say if Hudson's Extract 
of Soap, or common boiled soap is better for washing a 
white silk muffler? [Use Hudson's Soap, a dessert- 
spoonful.] Must it be ironed directly after it is washed, or 
allowed to dry ? [Iron when damp.] Ought there to be 
a little liquid gum mixed with the water ? [Add a very 
little or a little starch.] Many thanks to Cricket for her 
kind hints, they are invaluable. 

J. M. R. would feel so much obliged to Cricket if she 
would tell her how to make a nice brown gravy or sauce 
for fried uusages, kidneys, and such like, when there is no 
stock or colouring matter on hand. She can never get it 
nicely done by her servant. ^ When it comes to table it 
looks a greyish white fluid 'beneath, with greasy matter 
floating all over the surface. And this is how she does it : 
She first removes all superfluous ^t (dripping from the 
pan), then pours on some hot (not boiling) water, and 
then stirs in a teaspoonfiil of flour (which was blended 
with cold water), and gives it a byd up, then adds a little 
catsup. Please give me a few simple directions, as I am 
quite an amattur at cooking. J. M. R. would also like to 
know how many tablespoonfuls of flour would be required 
to make a batter pudding (with one and a- half pints of 
milk) thick enough to prevent the fruit from settling at 
the bottom of it. In Mrs. Beeton*s book, recipes 1299 
and 1300, she directs but three tablespoonfuls. 1 con- 
sidered that would be a very thin batter indeed for that 
quantity of milk, so I always put eight or nine tablespoon- 
fiils, and yet 1 find I cannot prevent the fruit settling at 
the bottom. Neither does it turn out as firm as I would 
wish when boiled. Kindly give me your opmion as to the 
usual quantity of flour used. [No stock or colouring 
matter being available, you must make the primitive burnt 
lump of sugar do service instead. As to colour, the way 
you name as being done by your servant is almost impera- 
tive, as there is really nothing else to make the gravy with 
but the water, flour, and the little remaining meat juice 
and fat in the. pan. You should not, however, use all 
flour to thicken the gravy with ; add a little well-smoothed 
com flour. Colour has a wonderhil effect upon gravies, 
In my opinion. Your *' greyish white fluid *' is anything 
but tempting. If you do not know how to make a few 
drops of colouring easily, this is the way : Get an iron 
spoon, pur a lump of sugar in it (white), and let it burn 
until a flame appears, when at once put it into your mix- 
ture of water, fluur, corn-flour, etc., which should be 
boiling No fat ought to swim aoout in your gravy if 
your oi&h is hot; h^it-warmed dihes are at the bottom of 
many failures in gravies, as well as other dikhes. A cheap 
brown gravy is made thus : Get a pound of gravy beef and 
a sheep's melt, cut them into slices, dredge them with 
flour, and fiy tbtm for a few minutes in butter. Pour in 
a pint of hot water, add seasoning, pepper and salt, to 
taste, a small onion, and a piece of celery cut into slices. 
Let this simmer for two hours slowly, skim well, put in a 
teaspoonfiil of ketchup, and set by for use. AH the 
direc'ions for batter puddings give le&s flour than is con- 
sistent with the milk. My plan is to use my own judg- 
ment. Hive you tritd the following B^ttter Pudding? — 
Beat the yuKs of five eggs and the whites of three, and 
add to a few spoonfuls of milk from the quantity (one quart) 
to be used ; put a little salt, and mix in ten large bpoonruls of 
flour, which must be beaten till f.erfectly smo^h, and the 
remainder of the milk by degrees. Put in the fruit, such 
as prunes, raisins, or currants, and pour into a basin well 
buttered and dredged with flour. Tie in a cloth, and 
boil it. Will correspondents give their experience respect- 
ing batter puddings ? We live to learn.] 

Wanthka will feel much obliged if any of our readers 
can name anything likely to prevent or destroy the green 
marks which are left on granite flags by the damp Arsenic 
has been recommended, but it mi|;ht be a dangerous 
remedy. [The following is recommended for cleaning 
and removing stains from hall pavements, if you think it 
worth while to try the mixture. Boil together half a pint 
each of sixe and stone-blue water fwater in which btone 
blue has been mixed) with two ubiespoonftils of whiting 
and two cat>es of pipemaker*s clay, in abcut two quarts of 
water. Wash the stones ever with a flannel wetted in 
this mixture, and when dry rub off with a flannel and 
brush. It cleans stone stairs nicely.] 

B. v. T, writes,— Will you give the recipe again for 



Puff Paste, which Someone speaks of so highly ? Will 
you kindly tell me how much you think it would take of 
Judson's Dyes to do a room (large one) ; or would it be as 
cheap to have a man, and let him find the materials ? 1 
do not wish to go to much ezpente, as the house we live 
in is not our own. To renew an old screen covered with 
oilcloth, ought I to pull it off before putting on the black 
paper. I want to put pictures on it. [I should think, if 
you have the time, it would be far cheaper for you to do 
your room yourself. Buy Judson^s Mahogany Powder, 
which is a splendid and economical stain for wood. I 
cannot tell you how much you would require* To make 
a pint of stain, add a wineglassfiil of vinegar and one pint 
of warm water. The stain penetrates the wood, but does 
not rub off. It is 6d. a packet. 1 intend staining the 
borders of two rooms in the same way next month. Tell 
me how you succeed ; it is not hard work, and quite within 
a lady s compass to do. You must get your varnish at the 
oilman*8, telling him what it is for. You can purchase 
the mahogany powder much cheaper at the stores. Labour 
is so dear now-adays, that ^a man** would doubtless 
charge you a tolerable sum. So many correspondents 
having written their thanks to me respecting the recipe 
fur puff paste given in one of last year's numbers, that I 
repeat it here for the benefit of new subscribers. As a 
rule, however, we are compelled to decline to repeat 
recipes, on account of the crowded state of our columiu ; 
and so will correspondents, before asking for such, kindly 
trouble to go over their back numbers of Sylvia. 
Puff Pastx.— Mix one pound of flour with a teaspoonful 
of Borwick*s Biking Powder, then cut half a pound of 
butter into thin slices, roll it in very thin sheets on some 
of your flour, wet up the rest with about a quarter of a pint 
of water, see that it is about as stiff as your butter, roil it 
to a thin sheet, cover it up with four sheets of floured 
butter, double it three times thick ; do this again four or 
five times, when it will be fit for your purpose; or, if yoo 
are not quite ready to use it, it may stand aside for an hour 
if you cover it up well, so that no air may get to it. No j 
I should think you might leave the oilcloth on, provided 
it has nut torn, and thus unfit to place the black paper on 
smoothly.] 

Aunt Job would like to tell the Cricket that she 
always cleanses her sponges by first washing them out in 
exceedingly hot water, and then letting them remain for 
several hours in cold water, in which a good handfiil of 
salt has been dissolved. Sea salt is best, but common salt 
will do. Wash them out in plain water before using. 
[Your recijpe is much appreciated.] Aunt Joe would be 
very thankful if the Cricket, or any subscriber, could tell 
her how to remove the white marks which appear on 
polished furniture when it is struck by the housemaid's 
brush, etc. ? The plinths of chests of drawers and side- 
boards are so often thus disfigured. [I have found Judson's 
Furniture Paste good for this. It should be peisistently 
used till the marks disappear.] In Marie Antoinette's 
recipe tor a Sponge Cake (or cakes), in the March number, 
she says, '* Seven eggs, leaving out two of the whites, one 
pound of loaf sugar, three-quarters of a pound of fluur, a 
quarter of a pound of ' whites.* " What does the last 
Item mc«n ? She does not say how much water is to be 
used, and whether hot or cold. [The lady referred to 
sent a correction regarding the ** whites ;" it was not her 
fau t, but a misprint. See current number.] 

Katx G. writes, — Your correspondent. Someone, writes 
that she finds, in making Cocoa-nut Drops, the scraping 
of the nut so tedious. Has she ever tried Maltby's Pre* 
pared De»sicated Cocoa-nut ? It is delicious, and makes 
*' drops " to perfection, also is a great improvement in any 
other kind of cake or pudding where the flaTour of cocoa- 
nut is liked. 

£[ Li£ says, — Will Cricket kindly tell me if pipeclay, 
used in washing, is to whiten the clothes } [I never u&ed 
pipeclay in any washing t)out. It is excellent for cleaning 
things that will not wash.] Also, which is the best way 
to get lace curtains up? [Long curtains ought to be 
folded into convenient lengths, and tacked together with 
a strong tacking all round and acroas. Lay them in water 
(cold) all night. They should then be washed bv squees- 
ing them and pressing them in plenty of water m which 
has been dissolved a packet of Hudson's Extract of Soap. 
Do not rub them ; if so, there will come slits and rents. 
Wash them twice in good suds, made as before; take 
them out, and put them in a large pan, beneath a tap of 
clear, tunning water. See that this ringing is well attended 
to. Then blue, and dry them carefully on a line, in not 
too strong a wind. Surch them (Reckitt'a is very good 
for curtains, as the stiffness retains laelf for a long time), 
and, after starching, untack the fulds, and pin out perfiectly 
straight on a sheet, on a carpet, in some room. They will 
look very nice, if done thus carefully.] We began to take 
your Journal in the first time we heard of it, and we like 
it so much. 

Annie writes, — Can you give me a recipe for making 
French or Dutch mustard? We buy it in pou; bat I 



believe it can be made at home, [Fsench Mustaid 
(to keep).— Take mixed whole spices, and boil in vmegar 
with two lumps of sugar, then mix mustard (the beit) into 
a stiff paste, with cold vinegar. With a red-hot iron 
heater, or other piece of dean iron, stir quickly while yoo 
mix the boiling vinegar, after straining the spices. Will 
keep for years. Put it into wide-necked bottles, and cork 
securely. You can make also an excellent Indiaii 
MusTAED at home thus : A quarter of a pound of best 
mustard, quarter of a pound of flour, half an ounce of salt: 
four shalots, four tablespoonfuls of vinegar, the same of 
ketchup, quarter bottle of anchovy sauce. Put the mus- 
tard, fluur, and salt into a basin, and make them into a 
stiff paste with boiling water. Boil the shalots with the 
vinegar, ketchup, and anchovy sauce for ten minutes, and 
pour the whole, boiling, over the mixture in the basin. 
Stir well, put it into a bottle, with a bruised shalot at tlie 
bottom. Will keep for years.] 

DxKRABoNA is much obliged to the Cricket for 
answering her inquiries, she quite thought she was fbr. 
gotten. She wishes to know if washing powder is inju- 
rious to clothes. She would be gUd of a recipe for 
Johnny Cake. She appreciates the magasine so much 
being a young housekeeper, and always learns something. 
[Use Hudson's Extract of Soap, it will not injure the finest 
fabric. I am so sorry I cannot reply to all my conespon- 
dents when the letters come, but, if*^ I did, I should want 
at least three pages of space, and as Sylvia is even more 
inundated than myself with querist's letters (always 
welcome), this is impo<sible Bur, rest assured, I do not 
forget anybody. Johnmy Cakes. — Sift a quart of com- 
meal into a pan, make a hole in the middle, and poor ia 
a pint of warm water. Mix the meal and water gradually 
into a batter, adding a teaspoonful of aalt ; beat it very 
quickly and for a long time, till it gets quite light; then 
spread it thick and eren on a stout piece of smooth board. 
Place it upright on the hearth before a clear fire, with 
something to support the board behind, and bake it well. 
Cut it into squares, and split, and butter them hot. They 
can also be made thus : Get a quart of milk, three eggs, 
one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and one teacupfiil of 
wheat-flour, add Indian meal enough to form a batter like 
that of pancakes, and either bake it in buttered pans or 
upon a griddle, and eat them with butter. The caraway 
seeds are not liked by some persons, but those who do like 
them, can sprinkle them in during the mixing of the cake. 

Maeie writes, — Will the Cricket's correspondents 
give their experience, if any, of hams being kept in a box 
with malt dust, or sawdust, or bran, or would they be 
likely to taste badly or get the weevil 

Peony writes,— My dear Cricket, Seeing your kind 
answers to Pussy's questions this month about the com- 
plexion, I think, perhaps, you might be able to advise me 
what to do with mine, which has become, the last year or 
so, of a dreadfiil dark red ->in fact, plum colour. 1 am quite 
young, married, and used to be, I thought, pretty ; but I 
fear I cannot lay cUim to any beauty now, owing to my 
*' frosty face/' as my husband calls it. Besides all this, 
my hair is getting very grey and thin on the top. I have 
had the whole front cut short, which does not become 
me, so altogether, I have become a perfect fright. I sm 
afraid of using any cosmetics (so called), for fear of 
making my face a worse colour. I must tell you I am in 
perfectly good health, so it cannot arise finom a disordered 
stomach. I had a brilliant clear colour when a girl, and 
when first married. I have three children, and have been 
manied eight years. I will be ever so much obliged for 
your kind advice. 

Mrs, R. N. writes, — I am very thankful to Sylvia for 
the excellent Journal she publishes each month. It 
contains such useful information. As I make my own 
and children's clothes I find I could not do so, at least so 
well, without the aid of the journal ; and then, as I am a 
young housekeeper, I need your instructions, and many a 
good useful hint I have got. The recipe Lizxie sends is 
excellent. The following is very good for invahds : Two 
ounces of juicy lean beef mixed very fine, put on to boil 
with a little cold water, stir until it is boiling, toast a small 
piece of bread and crumb in among it, a pinch of salt, and 
let all boil together for quarter of an hour. 

Can « Cricket" obUge Ethelhild with a recipe for 
Snow Cake ? [There are two or three methods of making 
snow-cake. This is a good one. One pound of arrowroot, 
half-a*pound of powdered white sugar, half-a-pound of 
butter, the whites of eight eggs, flavotir with what yoo like, 
vanilla, lemon, or essence of almonds are usually chosen. 
Beat the butter into a cream ; stir in the sugar and arrow- 
root gradually, still beating the mixture. (It would be 
better to get somebody else to sdr in this whilst the beat- 
ing goes on.) Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff fioth, 
add them to the other ingredients, and beat well for twenty 
minutes at least, put in the flavouring j pour the cake into 
a buttered mould or tin, and bake it in a moderate orea 
from one to one and a half hours.] 
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PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 

Tbe subscnber who ii motl successful with our 
Pnules in Ihree months shall receive a Guinea Book, to 
be chosen Eroin the catalogue of Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
and Co. A Second Priie. to be awarded to the second 
best competitor, will be a Half-Guinea Book; and a Third 
Priie, a Five Sbilluig Book. These Prizes will be glveo 
every three months. 

In the case of ties, diHicult puules will be givcG In 
Oidei tbal a dedsioti tnay be arrived at. 

The successful competitor must allow her name and 
address to lie published Id the magazine. 

Answen to be sent In by Ibe glh of each month, ad- 
dressed to Sflvia, as above in Rule i for "Our Drawing- 
No notice will be lakea of replies received later than 
that date. 

Tbe name and address of the KuesseT, together wllb a 
•m Jtfitmu, or initials, forpubncalion, must be sent In 
with each aikswer, written legibly m thi sami shttt of 
fafrr. 

•■Subscriber "and "Constant Subscriber" will not 
be accepted as smu di flMna. 

All correct replies received in time will be acknow- 
ledged in the JonmaL 

Compediors must retain thdr urn 4t flimu, and not 
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Double Acrostic. — No. I. of Second SejitES. 



Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the can."' 

), bom for the , narrowed his 

1 to party gave up what was meant f< 






The sound musi 
6. " Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep Over (hee in vain -. 

Man marks Ifle earih wiih ; his control 

Slops wiih the shore." 
The missing words in Nos. i, a, 4, 5, and 6 give 
tbeUghis. Compelitors sending in the source of the 
quoialions will have a superior cbance of obtaining the 

SoLuTioH OF Prize Ackostic— No, III, of First 



Al L an. 

Ell E Tir. 

Mel B uiy. 

Cb B ul. 

Mor A les. 

Me L fi. 
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Correct replies have been received from E. L. W., 
Ebie, and Betiina. 

For ibis series of Double Acrosllcs, Elsie lakes the 
FlM Prize, a guinea liook. Her name and address are r 
Miss F, Self, 73, Talfourd Road, Peckham, Sutiey, S.E. 

Beliina* takes the Second Prize, a half-guinea book. 
Her name and address are: Mis. M, B, Black, a, Wood- 
roufie Terrace, Carlisle, 
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Au. the meet useful Shapes in Real Irish Liken 
COLI^RS for Ladies and Children, 3s. iid. per dozen, 
^cM Fine Linen ; and for Cenis. 4-toid,aC 4s. iid. and 
^ ltd. perdoien ; 3-fold Cu& for Ladies, GenUecccn, 
and CbUdien, 5s. iid. per dozen. Wnte for Samples, 
post free, and you will save jo per cent,— Robinson 
« CXBAVKi, Bdftat.— [Adtt.] 



E. L. W. lakis the Third Prize, a five-shilling book. 
Her name and address are: Mrs. Watson, Grosvenor 
Place, Birkenhead. 

A catalogue of the published works of Messrs. Ward, 
I-ock. & Co., will he sent 10 ihese ladies, that they may 
choose a book, or Ijooks, to the value mentioned above. 



-Your s 






Maori writes,— Can kind Sjlvia, or any of the 
numerous readers of the Journal, give me any informa- 
tion as to accommodation in lodgings, and the eipeniC 
of them, andoiiivingin the West of Ireland, pariicularly 
in the neighbourhood of Kcnmarei* Since reading 
Trench's '-Realities of Irish Life,'" I have much wished 
to visit that neighbourhood ; but as our means are small, 
and we are obliged to use greai economy, I am afraid 
to go without some previous knowledge of the means of 
getting thete, and wtiai Ihe cost mighi be of living, etc. 
Also, can any one tell me of some place in Devonshire 

dtnce, not telajting, but also not one of the regular 
watering-places, which ue Very expensive, and which we 
have to avoid lor the reason mentioned before. We liBve 
spent 1^1 winter in Keswick, Cumberland, and enjoyed 
it immensely ; but we wish for a change. The weather 
was better and warmer than in many places further 
south, and the skating on Lake Derweniwaler (which 
was frozen from December 10 March) was encellenl. 
Primrose inquires about Sydney, Australia. I ihink, if 
slie applies 10 C. Street, Comhill, or to Stanford, 
Charing Cross, she would be able to get a Handbook 
of New South Wales, which would give her a good deal 
of the desired information. The climate is good, but 
tropical, as in Ne»' Zealand. We got our oranges from 
it. Sydney Bay is lovely, and some of tiie sutmrbs of 
Ihe city are situated round it. but I cannot remember 
the names. I should think living would be much the 
same as in England, but cannot tell posiiively. Ser- 
vants' wages are higher, but you keep fewer than in 
England. In New Zealand I have heard Australians 
complain of the dearness of things, so I should 
almost imagine il would be less, as in my year's ex- 
perience of England, 1 consider, with a sinaJl income, 
one could have inlinilety more luxuries and comforts in 
the way of fruits, vegetables, eic : but 1 may be pre- 
judiced, as i prefer a country life to a town one. We 
lind living very dear in England, and dtess also, as more 
variety is required, and heavier materials. With a sii 
monihs' summer, prints and muslins, which are ctieap 
everywhere, were always pretty, and clean, and dressy, 
In New Zcidand, I have known June (which is our 
wmler, and answers to December here) much warmer 
than any day we ta,ive had yet, and have gathered a 
bouquet of roses ; and of course in Sydney it would be 
warmer siill. I fully endorse whai a Voice from the 
Country says in the May number, and am very sorry any 
one should dream of accusing Sylvia of pumng. Not 
only five hundred miles away, hut sixteen thousand, can 
a diess be sent, as one was, some etght or nine years 
ago, 10 New Zealand, by Madame Goubaud, '-- -^ — 
look Madame Leiellier's pari in the English 
Duu EST! c Magazine. "■ ' " 
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spondence with Madame Letellier anent mailers of dress, 
and can only say that she is almost too kind in her cour- 
teous ailendon to one's wants. I fear, dear Sylvia, this 
letter is too long and diffusei but please excuse it, as it 
is only my second in many years, and I hope ytiu will 
cut out what is unneces^ry. Should I say that my 
address is with the Edilor, if any one is kind enough to 
write and give me information about Ireland and the 
South of England? I must not conclude without saying 
how highly 1 value the Journal, and how many things 1 
want 10 know I often Hod are answered 10 others' 



Could any correspondent kindly give DoRCAS Ihe 
name and address ofa veiy good floricullurisl, and also 
florist, at or n-ar Covent tjardeo? Dorcas is greatly 
pleased with Ihe " Home Jourzial," and the very kind 
way in which Sylvia answers all questions. The enclosed 
little plant will soon grow, if planted in a pot, Il likes 

Mother-of-lhousands ; but Sylvia is a mother to thou- 
saudi. with ail lur kind counsel. [Very many thanks 
for Ihe little pUnl. It is doing beautifully in my 
garden.] 

IiX H. S. wnles,— A correspondent (S. H.) In the 
DrJ'ving Room for )une asks for Ihe name and publisher 
of a song. It is called. '■ Sleeping, I Dreamed, Love;" 
words by Mrs. M. E Hewiti, and music by W, Vincent 



folded toi the Work-room 




lettoiB by post. 



Wallace ; published by Cramer & Co. A Moravian will 
Rod the words and music of " Tbe Land o' the Leal " 
in Chappell's ■'Shilling Book of Scotch Songs •" and I 
also think it is in the " Musical Bouquet," price 3d., 
but 1 forget which number it is, and have mislaid my 
catalogue. Can any one kindly give me Ihe name of 
the sequel to Dumas' "Comiesse oe Chamy"? A lady, 
in Ihe Drawing Room, lately said that "Speculation" 
was the sequel lo " The Wide, Wide Wotld." I have 

any connection al 'all with" Ihe Wide, Wide World," 
although ii is by Ihe same authoress. I must lake this 
opponuiiiiy to say how very much 1 like Ihe |oumal, 
and how usetui it is lo me. I have used many of the 
patterns, and always God ihem correct, and ot a good 
cm, I was very disappointed when the Sioie Puziles 
were given up, for they were so amusing. Of course, 
we couldn't all expect lo get prizes but it was such fun 
trying <o guess Ibe answers j and I. lor one, Ihank the 
authoress (or some very pleasant half hours. 

Grbtchen begs 10 inform Veria that a simple uni- 
[onn is vrom in the hospitals named by her, which is 
provided by the nuise ot probationer. Any further in- 
lormatlon would be given by Ihe Lady Superintendent. 
All services are paid for. 

A HtELAN' Wire writes, — I wish to say to An 
Anxious Mother, that Aberdeen oSers many educational 
advantages. Its university has sent out men to honour- 
able positions ail over the world, and there are masters 
to be had for languages and music both al the schools 
and privately. Should An Anxious Mother think Aber- 
deen loo far north, 1 would suggest Edinburgh — of 
which, however, 1 confess I know Iks. To A Moravian. 
—There is a religious sect called Moravian Brethren, or 
Herrenhuler," so called from the village Heirenhul, in 
Moravia. A colony of them is settled at Neuwied, on 
the Rhine, where they have a church, a brothers' bouse, 

by Enghsh pupils, an hotel, a doctor, and tradespeople 
of their own community. They hate also a separate 
burying-ground. When any one dies, (he brass band 
goes into Ihe church belfry, and plays sacred music. On 
the funeral day the community assembles in the church 
to hold a simple service and hear an account read of Ibe 
dead ; the cuSin is laid on an open car, and, preceded 
by the brass band and followed by Ihe procession, is 
very slowly drawn to its resting-place. The women wear 
peculiar, close-hltiog bwn caps in churcb, with strings 
fastened under the chin, without ends. Young girls 
havebnghl crimsun ; at the age of twenty-live Ibe cdonr 
is ctianged 10 pink, Marritd women wear light blue, 

hair may wear while strings. When one of the brethren 
wishes to many, he applies to the cieigyman, who ie> 
commends some one of ihe si.tets. Wliile I was at 
Neuwied, the i)aker, a widower, wished to many, luid a 
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had only seen her photograph, not 
went to many her. I see some one has asked about 
music for the lell hand only, i have "God Save tba 
Queen," a grand fania^a lor ihe left hand only, by Carl 
Schramm. London: Angener & Co. Will you kindly 
excuse me saying that Thalbetg's " Home, Sweet Home" 
has no variation for the left hand only, [Vou are quite 
right ; it is his " Last Rose of Summer." 1 mixed up 
Ihe two. Kate has had " Ma Normandie."] To High- 
land Maggie, — If you wish to make vine leaves and 
grapes in leather work, you can get a suitable skin for 
hiile more than a shilling, and guita-percha lot grapes, 
slems and tendrils, at fiom as. 6d. per lb., at a leather 
merchant's. Veining-^rons are similar to those used by 
saddlers, and tbe tendrils aie made on pointed round 
pieces <^ wood. A wooden frame is also wanted, oa 
which to fasten the work, which, when completed, is 
stained and vamisheiL 

Can Sylvia, or any of her correspondents infomi A. Z. 
Ihe name of a song, the verses all niding with Ibe words, 
" Beautiful young Mrs, Crop.'' Also, ifit is in print yet, 
and where il could be had? If Uitle Mother would try 
com jlour instead of violet powder, she vrauld find it lo 



The Ckbistiias Number of Sylvia's Home 

Journal [complele in itself), containing The New 
Fashioned Girl, a Complete Story of gieat interest : Where 
there's a Will there's a Way, by H. Frith ; Christmas 
Cheer, by J . Chandler ; A Gallery of Womanhood, by F. C. 
Broughion, &c,, and the following valuable Supplements; 
(i) A Beautiful Coloured Design for hmbroideiy, (a) A 
Separate Four-page Piece of Music, and (3) A Large 
Sheet of Designs lor Working in Crewels, is siillin print, 
and can be obtained of any Bookseller, or direcl from 
the Publishers, price 6d,, postage ad.— [Advt.j 
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Hopeful writes, — Can you tell me the correct way 
of pronouncing PaU-Mall ? [Usually, Pell-MelL] Can 
you tell me a nica way of doing my hair ? I am nineteen 
years old, medium height, and my hair is dark, and 
rather thick. I very much admired a style I saw in the 
Apnl number, it was looped round at the back, not 
plaited, and then a piece put up round a high comb in 
the front. I tried mine, but it would not stay up 
properly. Can you tell me how it is kept up in that 
style ? [It is the second figure in our Coloured Plate, is 
it not? Well, these plates come from Paris, where 
quantities of false hair are still worn, and I imagine this 
to be an arrangement of false hair. It would be impos- 
sible to keep one s own hair tidy in such an arrangement, 
because there are always some short ends that would fall 
out. In false hair the hairs are all of equal length. 
The coil at the back is still the most fashionable style. 
Here is another for you to try. Divide your hair straight 
across the back ot your head from ear to ear. Roll the 
upper part out of the way while you plait the lower 
portion in a three-plait, making the ends tight and tidy. 
When done, roll the plait up round your finger like a 
curl, pinning it close to your neck with two or three hair 
pins. Then comb all the rest of your hair away from 
your face, and plait it also at the back in an exactly 
similar manner, rolling it up like a curl, so that it just 
meets the top of the lower plait, to which you must 
fasten it firmly, not letting it overlap the lower plait. 
When your hair gets accustomed to this mode, I think 
you will like it. Keep the hair rather loose on the top of 
the head and tight at the side. 

Beryl writes, — I want to make mamma a spectacle 
case, can any correspondent give me any instructions 
how to do so? In a late niimber Mrs. N. mentions 
*' cold-drawn " castor oil causing the hair to grow, mine 
has thinned greatly, and I should like to know if the oil 
Mrs. N mentions is the common castor oil, and when it 
is rubbed into the hair; also, does it smell unpleasantly ? 
Could I learn to skate without assistance, except that 
which my little sister could render me, and what skates 
are the best ? The spring skates seem very heavy, what 
is a fair price to give for a pair of skates, spring or 
otherwise ? 

DoADY writes,— I wish to inform Lily of the Valley 
that the Quiver Cot is in the Hospital for Sick Children, 
49, Great Ormond Street, London. The kind secretary, 
Mr. Whitford will, I know, be very pleased to give Lily 
of the Valley any further information she may require. 

A Country Lady writes,— Dear Sylvia, Can any of 
your correspondents tell me where I can find a piece of 
poetry called " Recreation," and beginning — 

** We took our work, and went, you see, 
To take an early cup of tea ? " 
I have not seen it for thirty years, and could never meet 
with any person who knew by whom it was written, or in 
what miscellaneous work it mav be found. Perhaps you 
may help me, as your valuable Journal imparts much 
and varied information to its sub:»cribers. 

Fortune writes, — Please tell Snowdrop there is not 
a better grammar to be had on the subject than Otto's 
German conversation one. I thmk one could almost 
learn from it without a teacher. 

Kathleen writes, — Can you, or any of your sub- 
scribers give me the words (or tell me where I can obtain 
them) of a poem by taber, "To a Cyclamen." 1 do 
not know whether they are to be obtained in any book 
that has been published. 

Lottie Linwood.— Crape six months, black three, 
half-mourning three. Black velvet can be worn when 
you leave otf crape. Grey cashmere can be worn in 
half or second mourning. Trim the grey polonaise 
with grey fringe or grey silk. The grenadine polonaise 
should not be lined. Trim with black lace. Grenadine 
looks better over silk than over anything else. For the 
cloth jacket a bias band of silk would do very well. 

Jessica writes,— Will you or any of your readers 
kindly tell me the words of the song by Sainton Dolby, 
"I Cannot Forget." [Kindly send stamped directed 
envolope for the words to be forwarded to you.] Also, 
the meaning of the word " good-bye.*' [" God be with 
you."] And now, dear Sylvia, just one more question. 
The other day I was out in the sun a great deal without 
a bat, consequently my face looks very much sunburnt ; 
can any one tell me of any remedy for this ? 

Harebell writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly 
tender my thanks to Lillie and Clara for the informa- 
tion respecting the Electric Star, for neuralgia. Also, 
to Karooma, for her remedy. In the meantime I was 
advised to try Couchman's Anti-Tic Doloreux Pills, and 
after taking one box, I was completely cured. I have 
had one attack since, but after taking two or three 
doses, it left me, and I have never been troub'ed with 
it since. Having bem such a suflierer firom neuralgia my- 
self, I can sympathize with others, and think, perhaps, 



To Ladies.—Special Bargains.— Summer Sale. 
— Washing Lawns, is. iid., twelve yards. Black 
Cashmere reduced to is. 4id. per yard, 4a inch, a few 
colours reduced to iijd. Pretty effective Black Grena- 
dines, 6s. 9d., twelve yards. Pompadour Cambrics, 
6|d. per yard. Calicoes, is, iid. dozen. The time to 
buy flannels cheap, real bargains, is. old. per yard, 32 
inches wide. Patterns free. S. Amery, 7, High Street, 
Clapham, London.— [Advt.J 



Frank may be glad to know of this remedy. I should be 
glad if you or any of your correspondents could give me 
the title of a song in which the following lines, or words 
very similar, occur : 

" How could I tell I should love thee now. 
When I did not love thee then ? " 
It commences with either '* When swallows build," or 
*' When sparrows build," I cannot quite remember. 
[The song is called " When Sparrows Build.**] 

Boulogne-sur-Mbr. — The advertisement you men- 
tion cannot be inserted. 

Bi^NCHE writes, — Dear Sylvia, I think it is only 
right and kind to tell Inez my experience of Mrs. Allen's 
Hair Restorer. About five years ago I heard of it from 
a friend who had used it for many years. My hair was 
very thm and quite white, though not from age. I com- 
menced using it with the hope of making my hair grow, 
and after trying it about three months, I found my hair 
not only beginning to thicken, but the colour decidedly 
changing, and it is now a nice dark brown. I will be 
happy to answer any further questions on the subject. 
In answer to Veronica, I take a deep interest in the lost 
ten tribes of Israel, and if Veronica will read Canon 
Titcombe's Anglo-^axon Post Bag, she will find much 
to instruct and interest her. Lastly, in answer to Frank, 
bad neuralgia can be mitigated, if not cured, by homoeo- 
pathy; and quinine may be taken in the form of China 
without injuring a child. 

Harebell. — Dickens calls a moustache " eyebrows 
in the wrong place." There is no effectual method of 
getting rid of these eyebrows permanently. The hairs 
can be pulled out by means of tweezers, but the hair 
will grow again, and more strongly and thickly than be- 
fore. It is a very painful process, and sometimes gives 
rise to scars and marks. Depilatories have to be used 
constantly to be effective, and must be applied with the 
greatest care, being composed of quicklime, sod^i, sul- 
phur, and arsenic, which, if misapplied, are apt to 
excite inflammation and leave permanent marks. I 
should advise you to let things be. A moustache is not 
necessarily ugly, though on a woman's face, and some 
people admire it. 

Will any correspondent tell S. £. B. of some in- 
dustrial school for a girl of fourteen. She will neither 
learn nor work properly at home. 1 have heard there are 
some where girls are sent. I should not mind a small 
payment. 

Pink May writes, — Do you think a girl of eighteen, 
just beginning to learn music, may m time be an 
accoiiiphshed musician ? [Only by the strictest perse- 
verance. The difficulty will be immense.] Also, could 
any correspondent tell me of any magazines (monthly or 
otherwise) that offer prizes for puzzles, etc. ? 

Alice C. writes,— Could any of your correspondents 
tell her the words of ** Nancy Lee." She thinks it com- 
mences, ' ' A sailor's wife a sailor's star shall be." [Kindly 
send a stamped addressed envelope that the words may 
be forwarded to you.] 

Sylvia begs to thank a Wellwisher most heartily for 
the box of bt^utiful flowers she has so kindly sent to 
her. They came quite safely and were as fresh as pos- 
sible. It was most kind of a Wellwisher to send them. 

Many thanks, dear " Man in the Moon," for the 
acrostics you have kindly sent. 1 could not use one of 
them last month, because I had to give a very difficult 
one, or we should never have been able to award the 
prize. 

A VOICE from the Antipodes writes, — Will you kindly 
suggest (through your Journal) what colours of dress, 
etc., are most becoming to me? I am tall and slight of 
figure, brown hair, pale blue eyes, complexion fair, but 
rather tanned by residence m a hot climate. I have a 
colour always, more or less. [Light colours as you are 
slight. The paler shades of blue would suit you, also of 
pink, imless there is any yellow in yoiur hair. If there is, 
you may venture on maize occasionally, when your colour- 
ing is at its best. As you are tall and slight, you may 
wear as much trimming as you hke, but if your figure is 
good, I do not advise much. There are some dark dull 
shades of crimson that would suit you. Peacock blues 
and greens would become you admirably.] I have much 
pleasure in telling you of the great success of your Jour- 
nal in Australia. It is the most useful and interesting 
magazine we have met with on this side of the globe. 
The models are such a help to those with only mode- 
rate means. Sylvia's name is becoming a household 
word. *' May she prosper." 

Marjorie writes, — Will any of your correspondents 
kindly give me a little information ? I wish very much 
to join a home for nurses ; but one of my friends sent me 
an article to read, taken out of Cassell s Magazine, en- 
titled, •* Women who Work," in which an hospital nurse 
descnbes the duties which she has to perform, among 
which she states she has the food to cook for the invalids, 
also her own meat, which she says is either a chop or 
steak cooked to a cinder, and tea stewed on the hob till 

"Such cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs for Gentlemen, 
hemmed for use, as their real Irish Cambric, at 5s. 6d., 
and beautifully fine at 8s. iid. per dozen, and their 
Gents' Hem-sdtched, now so fashionable, at 8s. 9d. per 
dozen, are a boon indeed." — Viiie Press. Samples post 
free.— Robinson & Cleaver, by Appointment to the 
Queen, Belfast,— (Advt.] 



it is like cabbage leaves. Now this certainly is not aa 
inviting prospect, if it is correct. I wish to find out if it 
is. I would also like to know the names of some of the 
homes. I have heard of L^dy Stanley's, also Dr. Laze- 
ron's, but would not like to apply to either, until 1 had 
some idea how the nurses are treated, and what their 
duties are ? 

Naughtiness writes, — ^Will any of your correspond- 
ents tell me the name, composer, and publisher of a song 
commencing — 

"I'm sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side ; " 
Also the writer of the verses called " My Queen ; " and 
the composer and publisher of the song, ** Shy Robin?" 

Marie. —The wood anemones are most lovely, and 
have come out most beautifully, as you said they would. 
Many, many thanks. 

Agnes D. — Basque bodices mean jacket bodices. I 
do not know if swimming would have that efiect. I 
think the style you mention better than any I coukl sug- 
gest. Half-loose jackets. 

M. L. M. writes, — One of your subscribers asked for 
hints for a fine art gallery. I have a catalogue of one 
we held in London, and shall be pleased to forward it if 
she will let me have her name and address. 

Could any subscriber tell Lucy the name of the song 
that begins with the words, '*The last Unk is broken." 

Harry writes, — I remember seeing a query in your 
paper from some correspondent (I forget his name), as to 
whether the habit of wearing slays or corsets was not 
gaioing ground among the men. I have seen no answer 
to that query, though I have waited six monihs. The 
writer, I believe, confessed to doing so himself. I sup- 
pose the men who wear them are too much afraid of 
ridicule to own it. I can only say. for my own part, that 
I have worn stays, and do wear them, being rather weak 
in the spine, and would recommend all who sufler from 
weakness to do the same, for they are a gr^t comfort 
and support. Of course I do not say, '* Pull yourself in 
by tight lacing," but wear stays simply as a support to the 
body, for which purpose they are invaluable. Much out- 
cry has been made of late years about ladies' dress ; but 
I must say I consider their dress is qmte as healthy, and 
decidedly far more comfortable to wear, than the unro- 
mantic, ugly costume we are condemned to don. If any 
alteration is to be made, it ought certamly to be m the 
dress of the men. If thev could be induced to assimilate 
their dress more to the ladies' (instead of the ladies' to 
theirs) it would be a real boon to aesthetics. I consider 
if ladies could only dispense with tight-lacing (not with 
corsets altogether), and with long trains, their clothing 
would be simply perfect. They have the power and the 
opportunity to use both form and colour to make them- 
selves attractive and handsome ; but we are compeled by 
stringent social laws to appear just the opposite. I can 
assure the ladies they are really the subjects of much envy 
and jealousy amongst the male sex, even in their much 
maligned dress. Few statues have ever been erected,show- 
ing our (the men's) modern style of dress ; we are 
obliged to go the nearest possible to the ladies' style to 
make them at all acceptable to people's idea of comeliness 
and beauty. 

Mary. — I am sorry to say that I do not think there is 
any sale for crochet antimacassars, and it is very difficult 
to obtain copying to do. I should be glad to help yon, 
but do not see any way to do so. 

An Orphan.— -Jet ornaments may be worn in the deep- 
est mourning. The costume could be trimmed with 
crape, but it would scarcely be worth while to do so, as 
you can leave off wearing cra[>e in three months. 

Rosalie. — Many thanks for your kind note. 

Eva C. — Damp the hair before you curl iL Use only 
Peais' soap, but only wash your face with soap once a 
day. Use a lotion of elderflower water, proctu^ from a 
good and reliable chemist. 

No Name writes,— Can you or any of your corres- 
pondents tell Kezia if the noted painter, Thomas Sydney 
Cooper is ahve? If he is can you tell me hisaddr^s? 
[Yes. His address is 4a, Chepstow Villas West, Bays- 
water, W. ; and Vernon Holme, Harbledown, Canter- 
bury.] 

Hilarie writes, — Should you alwa3rs rise to shake 
hands with lady or gentleman in any place ? [Always 
with a lady. It is not necessary with a gentleman.] Is 
it polite to let a visitor or stranger enter a room first? 
[Yes, unless it is the drawing-room of a friend to whom 
yuu wish to introduce the visitor. Ihe hostess then 
enters first.] Should the umbrella or sunshade be al- 
ways left in the stand when making a call, even if you do 
not pass close to the stand ? [ 1 he umbrella always. The 
parasol need not be left.] Should you take a seat when 
shown into a drawing-room, and rise when the hostess 
comes? [Yes.] Does a lady ever wish health, happi- 
ness, or anything, if taking wine upon a special occasion? 
[Never.] 

Summer Sale.— Bargains, clearing out a lot of Sum- 
mer Dresses, 2s. iid., twelve yards Black Lustres, 
3Jd. per yard ; Bridesmaids' Cashmere, is. ii^d. per 
yard; Corduroy, Wool Beiges, Lustres, Satines, all 
reduced in price. Velveteens, is. lojd.. Prints, is. iid. 
Dress. White Piques, 4jd., Black Salines, is. 6Jd per 
yard, Black Silks, 2s. iid. to 4s. 8d. Patterns free. 
S. Amery, 7, High Street, Clapharo, London.— {Advt.J 
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Harris writer — Molly Asthore wants subjects for a 
fine art gallery. I Jcnow of two, if they are any use; one 
is " Tl^ Lost Heir,'* which is illustrated by a single 
hair laid on a sheet of paper. The other, '* Bonaparte 
Crossing the Rhine," a bony piece of bacon laid across 
some rind. [We may give another pattern of the Com- 
bmation Garment before long on our Diagram Sheet. I 
do not know of anything that will restore its pristine 
blackness to your vulcanite chain.] 

Frances. — Your lovely gift has been received with 
the very srrealest pleasure. Many thanks for so kindly 
sending them. 

Agatha writes, — The Manuscript Magazine Society 
is now started, and prit ted rules can be sent to any one 
who applies to /* gatha, St. Vincent's I-odge, Hanwell, 
Middlesex, with enclosed stamped address. 

Theta. — It is very impertinent of the ''gentleman " 
to address you by your name, when he has never been 
introduced to you, and only discovered your name by 
accident. And you smi/e when he does so ! After hav- 
ing rendered you a small favour (mere act of politeness, 
as it was), he would never have made any attempt to be 
recognized by you if he were what you describe him as — 
a gentleman. Instead of this, he bows and smiles, being 
probably unaware that until a lady bows, a gentleman 
has no right to recognize her in any way. Pray take no 
no'ice of him. It would never do to make acquaintance 
i*ilh every man who renders a small service to you. 

Kathleen. — All so-called depilatories usually in- 
crease the evil they are intended to remove. It is much 
better not to interfere with the growth of hair you men- 
tion. It will probably not increase to any very great 
extent. A slight moustache upon a woman's face is not 
always considered ugly. 

Shirley — There is no necessity to wear the heavy 
crape veil over the face when the weather is hot. Throw 
it back when it inconveniences you over the face. 
Mourning veils are worn sery long now — quite three- 
quarters of a yard ; but you would find so extreme a 
length very mconvenient, dragging your bonnet back, 
etc For parents, crape, nine months ; black silk, 
second mourning, three. Black cambric or batiste, or 
black muslin with white sprigs, makes cool morning 
dresses. 

Meg writes, — Can I trouble you to inform me as to 
the prices of Nubian Blacking ? I have inquired for it, 
but cannot hear anything about it in our neighbourhood. 
I see it advertised in your Journal, also in the daiiy 
papers, but no prices are attached. [I think it is from 
IS., but will try to find out more certainly before our 
next number goes to press.] 

Fatima. — What is the advertisement? You did not 
send full address, so that I could not write to you on the 
subject. All advertisements received up to the loth of 
the month were inserted. 

ExPERiENTiA. — I can only conclude that the busi- 
ness is all transacted by post, as the experience of those 
who have written has been so different from yours. 

Three K's writes, — Dear Madam, I fear I am too 
late for next month's issue, as I fancied the latest day to 
receive letters was the loth. I am much interested in 
the matter of women's education, having several daugh- 
ters— two of more than average talent— and I should 
feel greatly obliged if you would kindly tell me where I 
could procure further information respecting the exami- 
nation to be held at Halifax this year, which is men- 
tioned in your Journal for May ; when is it likely to be 
held, for girls of what age, and to whom should intend- 
ing competitors apply for a syllabus ? I am not so un- 
reasouable as to ask you to answer these yourself, but 
you may be able to tell me how to get an answer when I 
tell you what I want to know. I am glad to have a rea- 
son for writing, that I may add one more testimony to 
the usefulness of your Journal ; perhaps I value it the 
more, as I know many country dressmakers who took 
in journals where the fiction was by no means so whole- 
some, and there was far less information. 

In reply, Elton Claridge writes,— I am very glad 
to be able to send the information you require. The 
examination in connection with St. Andrew's, for women 
desirous of taking the title of Literate in Arts is be- 
ginning to-day, June 10th, the centres at present being 
^^t. Andrew's, London (Burlington House), and Halifax. 
The candidates must be, 1 believe, over eighteen years of 
age. There is also an examination in connection with 
St. Andrew's University, for girls under that age, of 
which I have seen the papers ; but I think I should pre- 
fer the Cambridge or Oxford Locals, as the certificates 
are thought more of, and there is no advantage gained 
in the way of title. Information about St. Andrew's 
may be obtained from Professor Knight ; and concern- 
ing the Cambridge Local Examinations, from Miss T. 
Kennedy. The Elms, Cambridge. I am very glad in- 
deed that my article has provoked any interest -in the 
subject of higher education, and any hints I could give 
as to modes of study, or books, or instruction, I shall be 
most happy to supply to any of your correspondents. 

" I coxn^D hardly believe that such excellent qualities 
as their Ladies' bordered real Irish Cambric Handker- 
chiefs hemmed for use, at 3s. 3d. and 5s. iid. per 
dc»en, could be sold ior the prices. *'— See Press. Samples 
post firee. Robinson & Cleaves, Manufacturers to Her 
Majesty, Belfiut.— {Adtt.] 



Serpoletta.— I hope P. W. G. will send for your 
letter. I dare not publish it, as, though perfectly true, 
your statement would be libellous according to law, as 
calculated to injure the sale of the preparation you tried 
with such disagreeable results. 

BUNNIE. — Only correct solutions are acknowledged. 

Dorothy Can. — The Mahmoud referred to founded 
the Gasnevide dynasty, and was Emperor of Khorassan 
in 997. 

** A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not, the Pierian spring.' 
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EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

RULES. 

I. An letters on this subject must be addressed to— 
Sylvia, 

yVarwici House, 

Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
{BxcAauj^e Columu.) London, B,C» 

3. All letters must contain a large, fully-directed, 
envelope, with one penny stamp enclosed, not affixed. 

3. Notices must be written legibly on one side of a 
sheet of paper, separate and distinct from communica- 
tions for the Drawing-room, Work-room, or House- 
keeper's Room. 

4. Announcements of the nature of an Advertisement 
cannot app^ur in this column. 

J. The charge for insertion in the Exchange Column 
YLViA's Home Journal is threepence for every 
twelve words, and one penny extra for every additionsd 
four words, except in cases where the address is pub- 
ished. The insertion, in these cases, is free. 

6. The only articles that can be Bdweartised/orsale are 
Books and Music. 

7. All articles of wearing apparel advertised for ex- 
change must be new ; Furs, Leices, Shawls, and Rugs 
alone excepted. 

8. Notices mtist be sent before the loth of preceding 
month. — — 

NOTICE. — No advertisements received later than 
the tenth day of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of the month following. 

I have two songs. The Shades of Evening Close 
Around, and The Bind that came in Spring. Also, a 
pianoforte duet, Septuoi. by Beethoven, which I should 
like to exchange for Rossini's Semiramide. arranged as 
a duet by Woolley, and a song by Gounod, There is a 
Green Hill far Away " (Fruinor). Address, E. J. D., 
Clarendon Villa, St . John's Hill, Leeds. 

Wanted to exchange Sylvia's Journal, 7th of 
every month, for Ladies Treasury, same date, each to 
pay postage. Address, D. M. C, 19, Stoke Nev^ington 
Green, N., London. 

Wanted, a Lady's Silver Watch in exchange for a 
white Silk B^an, hand-painted, very good, and quite new. 
Address, Miss A. G. Hobbs, xo, Southwold Roac), 
Upper Clapton E. 

Will post Sylvia's Journal the fifteenth of each 
month for is. 3d., paid quarterly. Auntie, address 
with Sylvia. 

Any exchange taken for the following magazines, all 
monthly parts, m good condition : two years Belgravia, 
two years Young Ladies' Journal, two years Family 
Herald, two years CasseU's Magazine, three years 
Quiver, Good words, Englishwoman's Domestic (1868). 
and Christian World. Address, 19, Rangemore Street, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

I would like to exchange the following songs and 
lessons which are quite new: Concone's Singing Lessons, 
Book 2nd, price 6s. : Love the Minstrel, music by H. 
Stanislaus, 4s.; The Hour of Prayer (Suchet Champion) 
4s. ; Soft falls the Snow (Mendelssohn), 3s., for an 
Oxford Bible. Address, Nellie E. Court, Kidder- 
minster. 

I have Young Indies' Journal for 1866, 1867, and 
1868. with one number missing ; they are in good 
condition, with most of the Fashion PUtes and Supple- 
ments. Will take 5s. for each year, or 13s. the lot. 
Address, J. M., 7, Hill Street, Rugby. 

I have for exchange a white Indian Cashmere 
Burnous border, handsomely worked in floss silk. Also, 
a gold (solid) bracelet, set with large carbuncle, and two 
good white ostrich feathers (new). Would like good 
second-band Harmonium, or ^^4 10s. for the whole. 
Address, Mrs. Gross, 2, Loughboro' I^rk Buildings, 
Loughboro' Junction, London, S.E. 

A quantity of vocal and instrMmental music by the 
best composers for sale, in good condition ; 4s. songs or 
pieces for 6d., or 3s. ones for 4d. Send stamped 
envelope for list to A. B., care of Sylvia. 

Annie wishes to dispose of some first-class school- 
books ; they are equal to new, and used in all Govern- 
ment schools. [Will Annie kindly send name and 
address ?] 



Zenobia Knitting Yarn (see Advertisement), made 
entirely of the Finest Wool, beautifully even, soft, warm, 
and durable. Buy direct trom, the Maimfactiirer all 
your Fingerliisrs and Fancy Wools, the finest and best 
made (see Advertisement). Joseph Arthur Wood, 
Halifax.— [Advt.J 



Sylvia's Home Journal for 1878, minus Patterns 
and Supplements, in good condition. Also, Young 
Englishwoman, for 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877, all but 
two numbers. Will take 8s., carriage to be paid by 
recipient. Miss Wigley, The 'Telegraph, Putney Heath, 
S.W. 

What offers in cash or exchange for the following 
several pieofS of music. List on application. "Tony 
Butler '^ (Uver). '* Ralph the Heir " (IroUope). 
•* Squire Arden "(Mrs. Oliphant). All in good condi- 
tion, cost 2s. each when new. Also CasseU's Family 
Magazine, Sylvia's Home Journal, and Good Words 
for 1878. Address, A. F., Post Ofiice, Leadgate, 
Durham. 

Wanted all offers in exchauR e for a splendid pair of 
South Australian Parakeets. They are perfectly healthy 
and acclimatised, most charming pets, but must be 
parted with, owner intends travelling. Most wished for 
a handsome fan to the value of £2. Address, 19, 
Rangemore Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

I wish to sell at is. 6d. each, or exchange for good 
poultry feathers, em^»roidery, or crochet edgings, well- 
bound novels including the Prodigal DaUi^hter, Riven 
Bonds, Ashford, Happy with Either. Miss Annie, 
address with Sylvia. 

Will the young lady who sent the piece of music 
Les Huguenots to Miss S. E. Hey gate kindly send her 
address at once, Miss Heygate is very sorry, but she 
did not keep the first address sent, and in the second 
letter it was not enclosed, so she cannot send the songs 
chosen. Address, Miss S. E. Heygate, West Haddon, 
near Rugby. 

I have several years' Englishwoman's Magazine that 
I would dispose of, or odd numbers. M. Matthew, 
4, Rrck bourne Koad, Forest Hill. 

I have a quantity of vocal and pianofof te music in 
good condition, for sale or exchange. Best composers. 
List sent on application to Miss Maddison, 62, Canon- 
bury Park South, London, N. 

A large white Shetland wool knitted shawl, never 
been worn ; very suitable as a wrap for an invalid. 
Valued at 15s. Wanted in exchange, E. B. Browning's 
works, or Whittier's poems, and a complete edition of 
Longfellow's works. Address, E. H., 35, High Street, 
Halstead, Essex. 



AdverHsemsmts of Lad/s WorM, Pet Animals, etc,, for 
this fart o/tke Paper, are charged for at the rate cf 
Ofte Shilling /or Twelve Words. 

I have for sale Sylvia's Home Journal, from 
January, 1878, to present time. Patterns, etc., complete. 
What cash offers? Also, Fleetwood's (D.D.) Life of 
Christ, unbound, beautifully illustrated. Full parti- 
culars on appUcation to Mrs. A. Bumham, Costodc, 
Loughboro*. 

Nightingale having lost her husband, and finding 
it difficult with her now greatly reduced income to clothe 
herself and her two boys, will gladly buy left-off 
clothing, or would exchange flowers, ferns, or vegetables 
during the summer months. [1 he flowers were lovely 
and perfectly fresh. How did Nightingale manage to 
pack so many into the small box ?] 

Miss Clyde, Newport, Barnstaple, sends Devon- 
shire ferns, 20 roots, 6 varieties, is. 4d. , carriage paid ; 
100 roots, 9 varieties, carefully packed in box with moss, 
5s. ; 100 leaves, is. 2d. post free. 

Point I-ace. Irish Crochet, Embroidery, etc. Orders 
respectfully requested. Madame Dezerier, 10, Henry 
Strep t, Dublin. 



COMMISSIONS FROM ABROAD. 
Ladies residing abroad appear to experience great 
difficulty in obtaining arricles of dress of recent fBishion 
and good style ; and it seems almost impossibte for 
dwellers in India, America, and Australia, to procure the 
many luxiuies of the wardrobe, the dressing-room, and 
the cuisine which, to those who live at home^ have 
almost l>ecome necessaries. The convenience, therefore, 
seems to be considerable that would accrue to oar 
subscribers abroad, and even at home in places remote 
from fashion and shops, from being placed in a position 
to correspond with someone in London capable of txt- 
cuting conmiissions for ladies. 

It is in the belief that she may be useful hi this way 
that 

Madame Adelb Lbtbllibr, 

40, Tavistoch Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W,C,^ 
has made arrangements which enable her te execute any 
orders of the fori^oing kind. 

In transmitting such commissions, ladies are re- 
quested to be very precise in giving details, descriptions, 
etc, of the articles they order, as it would be impossible 
to <diange them after having been sent abroad. 

A remittance must accompany each oixler. 

Our Real Irish Linen for Underclothing, oar 
hne Irish Linen Diaper, both yard wide, at is. per 3rard, 
and our Brown Dress Linen, at 5}d. per yard, cannot be 
matched at the price. Patterns post free. Robinson 
& Clbavbr, The Royal Irish Linen Warehouse, Bel- 
fast. By appointment Manufacturers to the Queen.— 
[Advt.] 
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SYLVIA'S POSTSCRIPT. 

I MUST begin my Postscript this month by contradicting a rash 
assertion I made in our June Number. In reply to the question 
of a Correspondent^ I said that the Louis Velveteen was made in 
black only, I find that this is a great mistake^ and I have been sent 
several samples to prove that it is made in every possible colour. 
Among those sent is a capital shade of dark peacock-blue, several 
of the fashionable beige, in dark shades especially. In navy blue^ 
velveteen produces a rich, excellent tint. The aniline blue, though 
very fashionable, is not nearly so pretty, and is very trying to all but 
the most perfect complexions. Ponceau is a brilliant scarlet, and 
should only be sparingly used in dress. Myrtle green is lovely in 
the Louis Velveteens j so are Greranium and Sultane, two beautiful 
shades of red, the latter very dark. There is a pale pink among the 
samples that would make charming dresses for bridesmaids, and 
would dye afterwards to some deep rich shade. The same applies to 
a soft and beautiful amber. There are several good shades of olive, 
brown, and prune, that would make most ladylike dresses. Among 
the lighter shades is a French grey, that would make a pretty and 
becoming wedding dress for a widow, or for a bride who has passed 
her first youth. The Louis Velveteen is the same price as ordinary 
velveteen, but keeps its colour much longer. It can be ordered 
through any draper in town or country. 

Messrs. Spence & Co., St. Paul's Churchyard, keep a special 
make of black silk, rich, heavy, and thick, 22^ inches wide, which 
they sell at 3s. 3d. the yard. Their velveteens and cashmeres are 
equally inexpensive. The latter I have fully noticed and described in 
former " Postscripts.** The colours of the velveteens are grey, fawn, 
drab, olive, cream, black, brown, green, cardinal, claret, grenat, azuline, 
navy blue, white, pink, peacock, and prune. The width of these is 
22 inches, and the texture delightfully soft and fine. Messrs. Spence's 
Pompadour Flannels are most fascinating. The flowered Pompadour 
patterns, for which there is now such a rage, are here on a cream- 
coloured or black ground of pure, soft flannel. They drape most 
charmingly, and recall the days when " Dolly Varden" patterns were 
all the rage. The Pompadour designs are much smaller and neater 
than were those called after the delightful Dolly, and the arrange- 
ment of the colours shows what an advance has been made in 
matters artistic during the last few years. 

I have received from Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver, Castle 
lUace, Belfast, some samples which show, equally with the pocket- 
] handkerchiefs sold by this firm, how very low are their prices. A 
very fine diaper is marked at is., and an exquisitely fine linen is 
sold at the same price. Those who like to make their own collars 
and cuffs may safely invest in this, and to those who are particular 
about the colour of their white petticoats, I may suggest that linen 
keeps white much longer than calico. The unbleached linens, 
resembling holland, are marked respectively 5|d. and 7d., and being 
made of pure linen, will wash thoroughly well. 

A novelty is the Dress Protector, a binding lined with water- 
proof, which, when sewn round the edge of the dress, protects it from 
<lust and dirt and prevents the necessity of renewing the braid. The 
" Protector ** is sewn on the mside of the train, so that it comes just 
IkjIow the braid. The manufacturers are Messrs. Allen & Co., 
45, Woolster Street, Plymouth. 

In answer to many inquiries about the Carlson Binder Corset, 
I may say that the special qualities claimed for this corset is to enclose 
the figure and show it to the best advantage without compressing it. 
It sustains in a comfortable manner a figure inclined to embonpoint, 



and by the mode of arrangement, the belt attached to the corset can 
be laced or unlaced without inconvenience. The manufacturers ate 
Messrs. Herbert & Son, 73 and 74, Wood Street, Cheapside. 

Vaseline is a new remedy for rheumatism, burns, wounds, sprains, 
sunburn, chilblains, etc. It hails from America, the address being the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 7, Snow Hill. It is very pretty 
to look at, resembling a light-coloured jelly, and is done up in glass 
bottles. Vaseline obtained a grand medal and diploma at the Phila- 
delphia International Exhibition. Vaseline Camphor Ice is another 
preparation issued by the same manufacturers, in appearance equally 
pretty with the Vaseline itself, and smelling most deliciously and 
refreshingly of camphor. It is recommended for chapped hands and 
roughened skin. It is sold in small boxes. It makes a very pleasant 
and efl^ectual lip-salve. 

Of our illustrations. No. 438, will be found a useful model for 
making up light summer materials and even ball dresses for those 
who wear them " dancing length.'* No. 439 can be used as a model 
for a dress for any ceremonious occasion besides that of marriage. 
It will be found to necessitate a large quantity of material, especially 
if made with the excessively long train represented in our engraving. 
Illustration 440 gives two simple models for walking dresses, better 
suited to slight than to large figures. In No. 441 are models for 
two of the very newest forms of dolman visite, the chief character- 
istic of these being that they perfectly mould the contour of the 
shoulders and bust. In the first figure of No. 442 will be found a 
really pretty model for dresses for a garden party or a flower show, 
in which the new Pompadour designs could be most effectively used. 
The form of the sleeveless jacket represented here would be found 
most becoming to a stout figure, the effect of the interval down the 
front, showing the under-dress, being perceptibly to decrease the 
apparent width of the chest. The second figure of this illustration 
shows that the shawl is again being worn in Paris, and the most 
becoming way of arranging it. 

Elderly ladies frequently write saying that Sylvia should remem- 
ber them in catering for her subscribers, so that it is with pleasure I 
direct their attention to the dinner dress given in No. 443. The original 
model is in silk and satin, but it could be copied equally well in silk and 
velvet or in satin and velvet. The evening dresses in No. 444 may be 
regarded as rather outrS by some of our readers, but we give them, as 
illustrating to what a pitch the wearing of black, white^ and coloured 
beads is carried. It is our business to illustrate the fashions oi they are, 
though, to judge from the hard sayings occasionally thrown at us, it 
might be imagined that we were the inventors of all the absurdities 
we are obliged to note as being fashionable. It has been my aim to 
present to our readers, as far as possible, such fashions as are moderate 
in style and free from extravagance and '' loudness," and in directing 
their attention to Fig. 2 of this illustration, we need only remark 
that a similar arrangement of beads and bugles would only be tolerable 
on a lady whose appointments were so complete that every item of 
her toilette could be in consonance with her very brilliant dress, and 
whose command of money was such that she need not wear the 
dress more than once or twice. 

Those who love flowers will be interested to hear that a new 
preparation called Florvita is prepared by Prentice Bros., 
Chemical Laboratory, Stowm arret. It is said to contain all 
the elements essential to healthy growth, and that flowers develop 
their blossoms and foliage with extraordinary quickness when this is 
applied to them. It is sold in shilling and half-crown bottles. 

SYLVIA. 



NEW MUSIC— Publishers : Messrs. Hammond 8c Co., Vigo Street, Regent Street. 



Consolation. Ton-stiick. Gustav Lange. Marked price, 3 s. 
Like all of this composer's arrangements^ this is marked by tender 
treatment, and is effective by reason of its innate beauty. 

Flamberge au Vent. Caprice Militaire. Par Georges Lamothe. 
Mprked price, 4s. Somewhat in the style of a gavotte, this is quite 
a gem of bold yet careful composition, answering well to its charac- 
teristic title. 



Reverie d'Automne. Par Georges Lamothe. Marked price, 4s. 
Delicate, airy, and expressive, this is a complete contrast to ** Flam- 
berge au Vent," and quite as good in its own way. 

fliegende BldHer Waltzes. Josef Gung'l. Marked price, solo 4s- J 
duet, 5s. Herr Gung'l's name is suflicient guarantee that the wahzes 
are good, though not the best that we have enjoyed from the pea of 
that popular composer. 
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SYLVIA'S Letter. 



FIRST PRIZE: Five Guineas. 
MISS BESSIE EVERITT, Backlesham, Ipswich/Suffolk. 



SECOND PRIZE: Three Guineas. 

MISS S. J. DEAKIN, i, Hawthorn Terrace, Heathfield Road, 
Handsworth, near Birmingham. 



THIRD PRrZE : Two Guineas. 
MISS SIMON, 4, Devonshire Terrace, Sandgate, Kent. 



yuly 14M, 1879. 
A MID the whirl of the world and the wonderful whirl of the 
weather, my thoughts for the last week have been enchained 
by what to some will appear a very trivial subject—that of lace. 
The question of the strength or weakness of ^n^^— the technical 
term for the small connecting links— the variety of stitches, the 
beauty or otherwise of designs, the wickedness of competitors in not 
stitchif.g together their pieces of lace— all these consideratrons have 
mvaded my sleeping and waking thoughts since one morning last 
week, when six ladies met at my office at Warwick House with the 
object of awarding the prizes for the Point Lace Competition. 

I must begin my description of the proceedings by saying that 
all the ladies agreed that the Exhibition of Needlework was most 
successful, and that among the specimens exhibited was some of the 
loveliest modern work they had ever seen. This was very gratifying 
m every respect, but one— the inevitable regret to be always expe- 
rienced on such occasions— that all the ladies who had sent in 
meritorious work could not take a prize. " There is no rose without 
a thorn,'* but I think I may safely say that this was the only " thorn " 
on that occasion. 

In awarding the first prize-of Five Guineas— we experienced 
n«t the slijjhtest difficulty. It is curious that on the three occasions 
of Competition for Prizes in Needlework that have occurred since I 
became Editress of the Young Englishwoman and Sylvia's Homb 
Journal, there was aUays one piece of work pre-em.nently good, 
fhe Second and Third Prizes would have run what is called, in racing 
language, a " dead heat," only for a certain soupgon of carelessness in 
tbe mode m which the worker of No. 3 had finished off the loose 
ends of her cord. 

And now to describe No. i. To begin with, the design is the 
best of any of those sent. It has evidently been copied from some 
of the beautiful old designs in which every line had a meaning In 
the second place, there is a greater variety of stitch than in any other 
piece of lace sent in. The fineness of the work is indescribable, and 
at the same time strength has been duly considered. All the edges 
of flowers, leaves, and sprays have been strengthened by close and 
fine button.hole stitch; the brides are ail of the finest work in the 
same stitch, and in the centre of the flowers, where an open-work 
pattern is necessary, the threads have been carefully and closelv 
twisted to add to their strength. 

No. 2, taking second prize of Three Guineas. The design here 
IS geometrical, and quite according to the traditions of "old point " 
The stitches almost equal in variety those of No. i, and the worked 
edge (lovers of point lace will know that the edge is always worked 
when the lace is to be especially good) is very firm, strong, yet light. 
The details of the design are all outlined in point lace braid The 
brides are all in button-hole stitch, but this is aeither so fine nor so 
close as that m No. i. As far as shape goes. No. 2 is slightly 



superior to No. i, which is rounded very conveniently at the back 
of the neck, meeting in the middle of the sqnare-cut bodice. This 
shape is excellent; but, as I have said, that of No. 2 is even better. 
It joins at the back, coming down rather in a point in front. The 
effect, on stout figures especially, would be very good. In case 
•* Lurline *' should be writing to me to say that as the shape of her 
lace is better than that of " Lady Betty's," I may assure her that in 
point of design and variety of stitch. Lady Betty has far surpassed 
even Lurline*s beautiful work. 

The design of No. 3, third prize — Two Guineas— is Russian ia 
character, the outline of the leaves and flowers, and the veiniogs of 
the former being delineated by a fine curd. The stitches, done in 
coarser thread thpn those of the preceding, are as various as they are 
beautiful. The industrious worker of this sent in three sets of 
lace, and if the design of that signed '* Mullie " had been better, the 
work would have run even No. i rather closely. The same design, 
as adapted in ** Bodkin's " work, is very much better — clearer, and 
more defined. As one of the committee remarked, there is enough 
work in " Mollies," '' Windsor's,'* and *' Bodkin's'* sets of lace to 
ruin the eyes of a family. I am glad her industry was rewarded by 
taking a prize. 

Next to the three prize-takers, in point of beauty of design, 
comes ** Agenona's." It is simple, well conceived, and well carried 
out, while the worker has avoided the great mistake made by 
** Sarah," of making her stitches too heavy for the texture of her braid. 
Agenoria's fault lies in not having shaped her lace in any way to the 
prescribed form — that of a square-cut dinner dress, it is a plain 
length of lace for the neck, and two similar but narrower pieces for 
the sleeve. 

** Grandmamma's " beautiful work found an admirer in each 
member of our committee. " Grandmamma ** writes that she is 
seventy-five, and an invalid, and I am certain that every one of us 
would have felt the sincerest pleasure in awarding a prize to those 
exquisittly, finely-worked stitches. The design, too, is capital, and 
the variety of stitches great, and even had the age of the worker (a 
fact not allowed to iufiuence our decision) been unknown to us we 
should all have agreed that ** Honourable Mention '* should be 
made of so good a piece of work, thus ranking it next in order to the 
work of the three prize-Ukers. It is the only piece of work to 
which " Honourable Mention " is recorded, for the reason that, as 
regards the three principal requisites — beauty of design, variety of 
stitcn, excellence of shape — *' Grandmamma's,'* considered •* all 
round," is good, and without any glaring defect, such as those noticed 
m Agenoria's and Sarah's, and to be noticed in the work of others. 
I am only sorry that I cannot publish ** Grandmamma's" name and 
address, but without her permission I should not like to do so. If 
there had been a fourth prize, ** Grandmamma " would have taken it. 
Among the l)est designs is that of *' Greta*s " work, but the fault 
in it is that one sleeve-trimmiug was quite half an inch deeper than 
the other. " Miggs' " work is beautifully fine, flat, and even, and 
the form good, but the design was unfavourably received by the com- 
mittee, and the fact that one of the brides had given way went against 
" Miggs.'* The use of Honiton braid in " Glendalough's ** • work 
disqualified it 5 and in addition to this her stitches were, here and there, 
too heavy for the braid. The use of Honiton braid disqualified 
" Pimperners " also, nor had her design anything to recommetid it. 
*' L. H. W.*' sent a very showy set, containing some very admtnible 
work. The shape of the trimming is especially good, reachiog to tbe 
waist in front and at the back, but the design was condemned by our 
committee as '* flaunting," and, indeed, it is so large in pattern that 
only a Mrs. Merdle or a daughter of Anak could display it without 
being rendered insignificant by it— being, in tact, extinguished by it. 
Tne same is true ot ** Snowdrop's,*' with its exquisitely worked edge 
and beautiful stitches. It is a pity the design failed in delicacy. 
Ends of thread badly fastened on the wrong side condemned the work 

♦ Will " Glendalough " kindly send lhre« stamps for the return of htr woik? 
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of " Glsd/S," otherwi<e goo6. " Estella " spoiled her ver^ admirable 
original design hy adding a feeble and meaningless beading to the 
mner edge. She should have chosen a bratd that was the same on 
both sides. " Judy " has put some very excellent work into a itot 
' very eicellent pattern, and, fnstead of sleeve trimmings, she sends a 
perfectly straight piece of lace, which would have to be cut up, to 
make trimmiugs for sleeves or for cufl^ ; and there never yet was 
wtonan 

" Wiih heart so dead, 
Who never 10 herself has said " 

" I can't hear to cut this lace." One quite hates to see the scissors 
meet in the delicate fabric, 

Avery lovely piece of lace is that sent by "Adelaide." The 
form is particularly good, resennbling a particularly well-cut " Me- 
dici " collar, square in front, square at the back, and square on each 
shoulder. The cuffs, also, are admirable in form, being narrow at 
the wrist, and widening as they ascend the arm. The lace lacks 
v»riety of Stitch and clearness of design. " Nanette's " pretty lace 
deserves some words of praise, the design being good and the work 
like a cobweb for fineness. The form of the neck trimming is good. 
Very few competitors seem to have had a clear idea regarding that of 
the sleeves. In this respect " Giendalougb's" are, perhaps, the best. 
" Flora Maclvor ' sends a very creditable piece of lace, with nothing 
very admirable in the design, but much that is admirable in the 
Mfcutinn. " Omega " gave much occupation to the committee in 
deciding upon the merits of her lace. Her work is as good as that 
of the first prize. In some of her finer stitches she is unequalled by 
any competitor J but the lace has every appearance of having been 
wished, which is against our rules. It may have been damped in 
the endeavour to extract the green stains contracted from the paper 
on which this very exquisite liice was worked. Be this as it may, 
it presents every token of having been washed, and for this reason — 
jnined to that of the want of clearness in the design, this mo^t meri- 
torious piece of work, in which all the braid was made by hand, was 
laid a!iide among the "condemned." It is a pity that "Diana" 
should have finl^hed off her beautiful work with a bought edge. 
"Sabioa's" is admirable in execution, but faulty in shfipe. The 
neck trimming consists of a straight and very narrow piece of lace, 
quite insiignificaDt as compared with the very handsome sleeve trim. 
miogs. " Somebody " showed great want of discrimination in 
choosing a common little braid wbereoa to work her lovely litile 
stitches, nor has she devised anything better than straight pieces for 
neck and arms, the ends of them being very carelessly finished. 
"Swerdna" selected a very excellent and effective design for her 
lace, and her stitches are various and admirable j but her work cannot 
compare with some of the rest for delicacy and finish, even without 
taking into consideration a certain wildness about the brides in which 
shebas indulged. 

This completes the list o( names selected for mention, and I have 
only to add that any of the unsuccessful ladles who wish to do so, 
can leave their lace on sale with us for one month from the lirst of 
August, if they will at once write, expressing their intention of doing 
so, and naming the price they put upon their work. 

Any ladies wishing to purchase any of this really beautiful work 
can do so by communicating with Sylvia, who will send accurate 
descriptions and measurements of auy of the pieces of work men- 
tioned in this article. Ladies who live in town can see any of the lace 
they may select, by appointment, at 40, Tavistock St., Coveat Garden. 

M. E. P.'s lovely roses brightened our Committee-room as only 
flowers can brighten a room, and I wafted her many inaudible thanks 
for having so kindly sent them to me. Poor June had ao roses this 
year, and July sees them overborne with wind and rain. We really 
seem to lose half our happiness in this miserable weather. 

Notwithstanding its unfavourable dispositions, however, a goodly 
number of people attended the Botanical Fftte, which is notoriouUy 
unlucky in the matter of weather. On a fine night it is one of the 
most picturesque sights possible, the coloured lights throwing a fairy- 



like glamour over the evening dresses of ladies. It is not osnal to 
wear bonnets at these fgtes, though hats of the pictorial kind are quite 
permissible. This year the mixture of styles in dress was quite 
ludicrous in effect. A lady in a mackintosh and a deerstalker hat 
walked close behind another in attire of diaphanous blue. Nor was 
the mixture of classes less curious. The large majority belonged, of 
course, to the class supposed to consist of ladies and gentlemen, bnt 
I saw a large number of persons whos! social sUnding did not appear 
to range much higher than that of very respectable charwomen. 
The flowers and decorations were charming. Mrs. Sperling, who 
was at one time known— and very favourably known — to our readers 
as " Louise de Tour," took the largest number of priws for tasteful 
arrangement of cut flowers. Mr. 
Dick Radclyffe, High Holbom, 
showed some exquisitely tasteful 
combinations of flowers. His " Um- 
brella Fountain " harmonised only 
too well witb the state of things out- 
side the tent in which it was exhi- 
bited. It consists of a terra cotta 
umbrella, held up by a pair of chil- 
dren, of the same material, the foun- 
tain playing upon the umbrella in 
imitation of showers of rain, the 
children being surrounded by masses 
of greenery. A fireplace, arranged 
for a summer room, by the same 
firm, was one of the coolest arrange- 
ments I had ever seen. The front 
was arranged with loii)iing-g1ass,and 
an imitation of hoar frost, represent- 
ing a wintry snow scene. In the front 
a robin was perched on a twig, as though singing his winter song, I 
give here an illuMration of one of the Queen Anne windows, also 
arranged by Mr. Raddjffe. 

At this l^te 1 was fortunate enough to see the young Duchess of 
Connaught with her husband, and also the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck. The first lady has an open, ingenuous countenance, girlish 
and fair, and, without being actually handsome, has a winning face, 

I attended a very charming At Home the other day at the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hatton, the gentleman being the well-known 
novelist. Theirs is one of the pleasantest houses in London, and 
even if its situation were not what it is, with the trees of the park in 
front and a large garden at the back, its mistress is clever enough to 
make it charming. I had the pleasure of bemg introduced to, and 
having some conversation with. Miss Braddon, and I know that my 
readers will be interested to hear that she is as bright, as full of life, 
charm, and variety, as her books, lliere ia an impression abroad— 1 
shared in it m)self at one time — that an authoress is rather a terrible 
creature, whose mental and moral angles have been allowed to pro- 
trude unchecked, and whose society is therefore not pleasure 
unalloyed. If I had not quite got rid of this impression before 
meeting Miss Braddon, or rather Mrs. Maxwell, I should have com- 
pletely lost it on that occasion, so kindly, natural, and pleasant is her 
manner. We had some first-rate music at Mrs, Hatton's At Home, 
the singers being Mdlle. Kellogg, Miss Minnie Hauk, Mrs. Osgood, 
Miss Emma Thursby, and Mr. Grossmilh. I have never spent a 
rnore thoroughly enjoyable afternoon. It confirmed me in an opinion 
dating some years back, that literary society is the most charming in 
the world, especially with a flavouring of dramatic and musical 
thrown in. 

The F6te Franijiise was an immense success, over ;t7.ooo having 
been Collected for the charity. Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, who has en- 
ji)yed a perfectyurore of populari'y heie, was the great point of attrac- 
tion. Dressed in a cloud uf cream-coloured corah and lace, she looked 
picturesque indeed amung her lilies and ruses. The principal article 
at her stall was a cage, in which two pretty white kittens were con- 
fined. The Prince of Wales bought this, giving it to the Princess, 
who seemed greatly pleased with the small occupants, Stltia. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. keep tidier with a dress of this description, and have a better 

THE season here is over, and Parisians have fled from the city, '^'lance of looking well at the end of a long joarney or mountain- 

hoping, we fear, to be disappointed, to find better and more ^^°S expedition, than with lighter ones more elaborately made } 

seasonable weather at their various summer resorts, so that the ■'»<' short, well-fitting ones, with large buttons to match and ont- 
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4;7.— HOUSE DRESSE4 

Madame A. Lbtkllibi. 40, Tavisletk Slmt, Cavait Gardt*. 
D be made parable ai King Stnet. Covent Oarden. 
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dresses lately made have been chiefly tratelling ones and those side pockets, with straw hats generally tied under the chin, ha« 

suitable for sea-side promenade or walking toilettes. been greatly in demand. 

Amongst the former, no materials can be better than the soft For moraiog wear, striped ginghams trimmed with lace, and 

woollen ones ; which are usually chosen for this purpose, of dark brown holland trimmed with Turkey red or dark blue, are most 

colour and very simply made without any trimming. One can fashionable, the latter harlDg often an ulster made also of holland 
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[Hped with the colour, with the hood lined to match. I hsTC seen dark blae or cream colour, and for sea-side, boating, or country 

a pretty moming dress made of dark blue cambric. The skirt costumes they are extremely comfortable. Unluckily, we still 

had a deep kilted flounce reaching to the knees, and above was a need tolerably warm clothing, for we cannot be said to have had 

broad scarf arranged in folds of plain brown holland. The bodice , any real summer weather as yet, the few bright days we had 



45S.— SUMMER COSTUMES, 

Pritt o/Plal PalletM of Figi. 1 and a, 11. grf. ; Fig. 3, 2j. gd, MADAME A. LtTEUJUt, 40, Tavittock Slrttt, Cevtnl Gardta. 

Pot Office omen to be imiIb payable at KioK Stmt, Covtst Garden. 
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was made in one with the skirt, and this scarf was the only trim- were only tantalizing, making us long for more. Light, 

ming, but it was both pretty and effective, much more so, I think, woollen materials, such as bSge and cashmere, will be the 

than the very gay chintzes, now so fashionable, which seem to foundation of moat of the walking costumes which are all 

combine all the colours of the rainbow. short ones; and I have noticed two that would serve as good 

Charming costumes are made of flannel, particularly those of models. The first was of b6ge, of a light shade of brown, trimmed 
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with the same material a shade darker, and bronze grass fringe. 
The ander-skirt had two flounces, one of each colour, and the rest 
of it was covered by the Princess over-skirt or tunic. The front -of 
this was made of crossway folds of the two materials placed alter- 
nately, and upon this the breadths at the sides, the edges of which were 
lined with the darker shade, were pleated in box pleats. These side 
breadths were then drawn back to form a pouf behind. The edges 
had stitched hems, and below that a fringe. The bodice fastened 
down the front to where the folds crossed the skirt with bronze 
buttons, and had a small turned-back collar, lined with bronze silk. 
The sleeves had cuffs lined with the same fastened by bronze buttons. 
A pelerine of the bege bound with a broad crossway band of the 
darker shade was fastened with a knot of bronze ribbon, and had 
another one with long ends fixing it upon the shoulders behind. 

The other dress was of a delicate shade of fawn cashmere and 
faille to match. The front had a plastron of the latter drawn so 
as to form little puffings with series of ^ve runners between. This 
was simply piped at the edges and put on over the rest of the skirt, 
which simulated a tunic, and after being drawn tightly back was 
looped in two places only upon the basques behind, where it was 
fastened with large rows of silk. The bodice was buttoned behind, 
and the sleeves were plain tight- fitting ones slashed with silk at 
elbow and shoulder. No cape was worn with this, only a large 
scarf of black lace was fastened round the throat with a bouquet 
of crimson roses. The under or false skirt only showed two vtry 
narrow flounces of faille. The hat was of fawn coloured chip, 
with a very broad brim much wider at one side than the other, lined 
with ruby velvet, trimmed with fawn coloured feathers and a knot of 
silk to match. 

It would be hopeless to attempt to describe the hats, for their shape 
is so varied, that one could scarcely look out of fashion wearing any that 
have been worn since the days of our grandmothers, if we except the 
large spoon and the small plate bonnets of some years iiack. Large 
Tuscan and Leghorn ones with high crowns and broad brims, are 
lined and trimmed with ribbon and silk to match, and large clusters 
of field flowers or still larger feathers. The loops of silk or ribbon 



upon these are generally put through the straw which hides the ends, 
and the strings that tie them under the chin are put under the top of 
the crown. With young girls the old-fashioned gipsy-shape is a 
favourite, and straw or chip the favourite materials, trimmed with 
lace, field flowers, or feathers. More dressy hats are made of satin, 
and in any large assembly one is struck with the number of purely 
white ones. Older ladies wear the shape of bonnet called the 
Bourbon, which is a large one with the brim turned up on both sides, 
and covered with feathers. 

Though there are many bonnets made to match the costumes 
with which they are worn, the foundation of most is generally black 
or white, and the trimming usually feathers or flowers with very 
little silk or velvet intermixed. 

In mantles there is little novelty, as small pelerines of the same 
material as the dress are so generally worn. With black dresses (and 
there are an immense number now to be seen in consequence of the 
royal mourning) the small capes of beads or fringe are still worn, but 
with coloured dresses they are rarely seen. 

But few new models for evening dresses are to be had, for Paris is 
deserted by its elegantes, and in a wonderfully short space of time it 
is refilled by tourists of all nations, amongst whom are a great many 
English; but I have been bhown two which were to be sent to a 
fashionable seaside resort for casino dresses. 

Oue was of pink mousseline de soie, with lace and bouillonn^s in 
front, with large poufs behind. It was ornamented with a broad 
scarf of brocade of which the ground was the same colour as the dress, 
with the design in gay colours. The pointed bodice was of the same 
brocade with elbow sleeves of mousseline de soie trimmed with lace. 
The other dress was of white foulard, the front covered with ruches of 
the same lined one half pink and the other pale blue, heading frills of 
lace. Cascades of lace, in which were falling loops of the two colours, 
divided the tablier from the short train which was looped under 
pockets of lace and ribbon, and trimmed with ruches and frills of lace. 
The waistcoat was of pale blue foulard, and the Lanyan jacket (which 
is a fashionable style just now) was made entirely of lace, and 
fastened with a bouquet of pink roses over the waistcoat. 
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/^F gardening operations, which are so numerous and so varied, 
^^ few are more interesting than those which have respect to the 
rearing and increase of plants. The "hopes and fears" which 
contribute so much to the real enjoyment of every occupation in life 
are here especially brought into exercise, and the fullest opportunity 
is atForded for the development of skill and care. 

Nature suggests two or three ways in which pl^ts are to be 
multiplied ^ and, following her directions, art has discovered several 
others which in certain cases it is found very convenient to adopt. 
Seeds, suckers and ofifsets are the natural processes of plant increase, 
and cuttings, graftings, buddings and layerings are the chief artificial 
means. 

As opportunity ofifers, we shall give plain practical directions 
respecting these difiFerent processes; at present our remarks must be 
confined to the taking of cuttings of different sorts of plants, and 
the best method of treating them, for this is a subject most suitable 
to the present season of the year. 

During the full summer months of July, August, and September 
it is, of course, expected that all gardens should be in their prime. 
Indeed, if not well furnished in these three months, there is but 
small hope for them at any other period of the year. Now these 
same three months are very important in another way. From the 
growth made in them must be derived the cuttings which are to form 
plants for the service of another season. A good gardener may never 
rest contented with the present slate of things about him, his eye 
must always be directed to the future. With the exercise of a little 
careful judgment, cuttings for future plants may be taken from all 



ordinary bedding stock, not only with a view to provide for coming 
wants, but with positive benefit to the general appearance of the 
flower garden. By the use of the knife in a skilful hand symmetry 
can be given and an increase of bloom ensured. The former is 
effected by the removal of any straggling or misplaced sprays that 
may interfere with the shrubby and compact growth which every 
plant ought to possess, and the latter by a careful selection of all such 
sprays as show no indications of coming bloom. In small gardens 
cuttings are best taken, not all at once, but as they can be spared, 
and special attention should be given to the remarks just made. We 
are now speaking of what are usually called summer bedding plants, 
under which head are included ageratums white and blue, calceo* 
larias, geraniums of ditferent sorts, petimias, pyrethrums, salvias, 
verbenas, fuchsias, violas, &c. — plants that form the " stereotyped 
beds," as our first of lady novelists has termed them> and without 
which, notwithstanding Mrs. Cinqmar at her elegant riparian villa 
did not affect them, it is hardly possible to have a very gay garden in 
summer. 

The cost of these plants, when all that are required to stock even 
a small garden must be purchased, amounts to a considerable sum; 
and with a very little care and trouble, they can all be raised without 
any expense at all. 

We know a villa garden at Fulham, certainly not exceeding twenty 
rods of land, but beautifully kept, the owner of which is contented 
to purchase rather than raise plants for himself, where the necessary 
bedding plants cost from £S to ^10 every year. This sum of money, 
be it observed, is spent upon things, which, unless removed and pro- 
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tected, must after a few weeks perish in the first frosts of winter, and 
which consequently can yield only a passing enjoyment to their 
possessor. Beautiful perennial plants and shrubs we look upon as a 
good investment 5 for they improve the property where they grow, 
and are a lasting source of amusement and delight. 

We have spoken of the time of year when cuttings should be 
takeoi and given a short list of the principal plants. The details of 
the operation are simple and easy. Of any of the plants named, 
pieces having three juints should be broken or cut off from their 
parent plants. Though three joints is the regulation number, there is 
no virtue in this; any other number of joints will do equally well. 
A jomt at the end of a cutting is desirable, because it forms a stoppage 
to the sap, and induces the formation of roots, whereas, otherwise the 
sap exudes so fast that the slip or cutting taken is liable to perish. 
This exuding or premature exhaustion of sap takes place principally 
with very succulent cuttings — those for instance which are taken from 
such vigorous, gross growing geraniums as Mons. Matthew and 
others. As a remedy for this, many growers touch the ends of all 
such cuttings with a camel's, hair brush dipped in collodion, the 
drag so useful in photography ; gum water or any other material that 
will seal the plant's pores for a time will do equally well — indeed, our 
own experience proves that exposure to the atmosphere for some 
few hours before planting will produce the same good result. Nature 
indicattrs ihe process. How frequently do we find the broken limb 
of a plant lying upon the surface and throwing out rootlets, from the last 
joint which touches the moist ground as soon as the action of the 
weather has parched the point of breakage and stopped the outdow 
of sap. 

This effort of nature to prolong life teaches also another useful 
lesson — not to bury cuttings too deep in the ground. It is sufficient 
if the one joint is covered, so as to ensure to each cutting a safe hold 
of the soil 3 aod for this purpose from half-an-inch to an inch is 
ample. Light and air are essential to vegetable growth, and when 
the joint from which roots are to be formed is deeply bedded, these 
essentials are not allowed their proper influence ; and, io a wet season 
especially, the cooflued moisture in the pots causes the cuttings, as 
gardeners term it, to*' fog off.** The soil used must be a finely- 
sifted light soil — a mixture in equal parts of sand, leaf-mould, and 
garden loam. The best sand is Reigate silver-sand -, but as this is 
expensive, and certainly not indispensable in the case of ordinary 
bedding plants, any good sharp sand may be used instead of it. With 
choice cuttings, which we may wish to root freely and to bring 
forward early, it is a good plan to make the soil in the lower part of 
the pot richer than the upper soil, in which the cuttings are first set. 
This may be done by mixing with it some wet, rotted cow-dung. If 
our readers wish to know why this is done, we must ask them to 
believe with us that there is an instinct in plants closely allied to 
what we call common sense. It is a fact that plants so treated will 
root freely, and push their roots downwards in search of the rich 
food prepared for them, just in the same way and with the same 



avidity as a hungiy child will place its little hands into a dish of 
sweets. The cuttings and soil having been prepared, the next opera- 
tion is potting. The most convenient sized pots for cuttmgs of all 
sorts will be found to be those between six and seven inches in 
diameter. They contain a sufficiency of soil and pot room for eight 
cuttings, which gives nearly one hundred cuttings for every dozen 
pots. The pots themselves must be scrupulously clean : they may 
be used season after season, but only after haviog been thoroughly 
washed and dried. With plants as with, otirselves, cleanliness takes 
a high raok among virtues. Though their native element is the soil, 
they will not live in dirt, nor will they put up with slovenly treat- 
ment. When fresh soil is put into a dirty pot, it wiU not adhere to 
the sides, and a vacant space is formed which becomes fatal to 
cuttings, for they should be pressed close to the sides of the pots. 
The mode is this : Put into a clean dry pot broken drainers about an 
inch deep, then All up with properly-prepared soil to within an inch 
of the top, pressing it gently down. After this, with the pot before 
you on a table or board, and the cuttings arranged near, make a hole 
in the soil with a small dibber in your right hand, and with the left 
insert the cutting, and press it close to the side of the pot with the 
earth round it. Proceed thus with eight cnttiogs for every pot, at 
regular distances, and, when all are set, maKe the surface even by 
adding fresh soil to within half an inch of the top of each. Water 
every pot thoroughly until it runs freely off at the drainage, and let 
them all stand for the earth to settle. 

After standing two or three hours they may be removed to their 
resting-place, which should be a deep border with a south aspect, 
under shelter of a wall or hedge. Here they should be plunged-* 
that is, set up to the rim — in the soil, in rows about four inches 
apart and a foot from row to row, and left exposed to the full sun- 
shine until it is time to take them into the house for protection from 
the frost. They will flag and look miserable for a few days, but no 
further watering should be given ; with the first shower of rain they 
will revive, and begin to make useful plants. They must not be 
kept in the open ground beyond the middle of October, nor even as 
late as this if there is any sharp weather, for the slightest touch of 
frost is more or less injurious to such young plants. The foregoing 
remarks will apply to all the plants we have mentioned, though 
with respect to bedding calceolarias we certainly prefer taking cuttings 
as late as October, and leaving them on a north border under pro- 
tection of a hand-glass or cold frame during th6 whole winter. 
Where there is a small conservatory or greenhouse, there can be no 
difhculty in storing during the winter months a few hundred cuttings 
taken, and the way we have mentioned for summer decoration ; and 
where these conveniences do not exist, the vacant windows and the 
different rooms of the dwelling-house can be utilized for the purpose. 
Our readers should remember that one dozen pots represent one 
hundred cuttings, and that every hundred cuttings raised by them- 
selves is a saving of one pound, for which and many more, if no other 
claims exist, the claims of charity are always pressing. 



MUCH, 



n^H£R£ is much for the poet still to sing, 
-*• There is much for the sage to find. 
There is much for the willing hand to do, 
And much for the thinking mind. 

There are many wrongs to be set to right, 

There are many truths untold. 
There are many paths it were well to trace. 



Many hidden veins of gold. 

And we all may help, in our quiet way. 

To send the great world round 
With a smoother roll, and to string the harp 

Of Truth to a fuller sound. £ily Carroll. 



And we should not think that because we sit 

In such quiet, simple homes. 
We can owe to the world no due — earth's toil 

Is not done 'neath palace domes. 

And the weakest hand may find a clue. 
Which a stronger hand may grasp, 

And follow on till it leads to truths. 
Which the world has longed to clasp. 



s6& 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 

No. 457. House Dresses.— Fig. i. Half-tr^ned skirt of grey 
summer doth with puffings ajid doselv plea.ted flounces of the same 
material. The tunic is much reeved m front, and falls low at the 
back ; the front breadths an trimmed with a pleated flounce. The 

ecket is trimmed with folds of grey faille, which are strapped across 
Jow the waist with nar- 
row bands of doth. Plain 
sleeves, with puffings of 
faille at the wrist— Fig. 3. 
Evening Dress of ivory 
coloured Indian muslin. 
The skirt is trimmed with 
flounces and ruchings of 
the same material. Polo- 
naise, with long train and 
panier arrangement at the 
sides, with loops of crim- 
son grosgrain ribbon. 
Bands of muslin, ed^d 
with lace, trim the bodice 
and the train. Elbow 
sleeves arranged in folds 
at the back, and trimmed 
with muslin bands and 
lace to correspond. 

No. 458. Summer 
Costumes. Fig. i. Dress 
for Girls of Ten to Twelve 
Years Old. Princess 
Dress of grey beige, with 
flounces and bows of the 
same material The centre 
of the back is arranged 
in vertical folds, which 
reach to the flounces, 
where they are met by an 
echarpe of grey beige. 
The front is fastened with 
large gold bu ttons ; buttons 
of a smaller size trim the 

Sleats. — Fig. 2. Morning 
;obe of pale blue cash- 
mere with pleated flounces 
of the same material, and 
collar and bands of pome- 
granate velvet, with rows 
of silver buttons, and 
bow.s of pale blue gros- 
grain ribbon. — Fig. 3. 
Skirt, tunic, and long 
jacket of black grenadine, 
with closely pleated and 
box- pleated flounces of 
the same material. The 
" lunic is trimmed with a 
fold of striped black and 
while Pekin grenadine. 
The jacket and echarpe 
are trimmed with chenille 
and silk fringe, and with 
folds and bows of black 
satin. The cufl's are trim- 
med with frills of grena- 
dine, and band of Pekin. 
No. 459, Walking 
Dress. — Costume ofplain 
and brocaded zephyr. 
Promenade skirt of dark 
blue cloth, with two 
dosely'pleated flounces. 
The tunic and waistcoat 
of brocaded zephyr, fas- 
tened down the front 
with pearl buttons and 
drawn up the front with 
bows of blue gro^rain 
ribbon. Panier of dark blue tephyr, with loops of ribbon. Tight 
sleeves, with brocade at the wrist. 

No. 46a Walking DRXss.^Skirt of blue faille, walking length, 
with two deep pleated flounces of the same material. Tunic of pale 
blue brocade, reeved at the side, and bound with plain blue faj|l& At 
the side, echarpe of blue grosgrain ribbon. Jacket of blue faille, 
opening over brocaded waistcoat. Half-length sleeves, with pleated 
fnll of faille, and fall of Breton lace. Buttons of blue silk passementerie. 
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Na46i. Dresses FOR THE Seaside. — Fig. i. Costume of black 
faille. Trained skin, trimmed in front with two pleatings, one fluted. 
On the train are two pleated flounces. The tunic is composed of a 
long draped tablier, on which fall two paniers. The long skirt is 
nused in a puff. At each side of the edge of this skirt, a levers of 
black satin is placed. The paniers are trimmed with a pleating of 
Breton lace, and the tunic with the same, over which falls a jet fringe. 
Bodice open, en cceur, 
with a fluted Empire 
collar. It is buttoned in 
front, and two revets of 
satin at the back, below 
the waist. White Belgian 
straw hat, lined with 
black velvet, with tufts of 
white feathers, and long 
falling plume. — Fig. 2. 
Costume of bronze faille 
and Pompadour broch^ 
Trained skirt, Irinuned 
with a fluted flounce 
edged with pleating. At 
the sides of the skirt are 
two gathered pieces, and 
in the front a draped 
tablier with bronze and 
pink chenille fringe. The 
tunic is composed of two 
little paniers of broclif 
and a round end, all trim- 
med with bronze and 
Eink chenille fringe. The 
ody is basque to the 
paniers, with a brocb£ 
scarf; the paniers, trim- 
med with fringe, are 
fastened at the end of the 
back; under the puffings 
of broch^, at each side of 
the back-piece, two laige 
loops of bronze faille, 
lined with pink, underthe 
basque and falling on the 
pufl ; at the opening at 
ilie neck arc rcveis of 
broch^ ; sleeves h eonde, 
finished by a pleating of 
faille and a bias band of 
broch^ ; bow of bronte 
and pink ribbon on the 
body. — Fig. 3. Lingerie 
de cr6pe pliss^. Hat 
Henry III., in bUck 
English straw, the edges, 
lined with black velvet, 
are raised at the left side 
and droop at the HghL 
The bias band is made 
of black velvet ; round 
the crown, black feathers, 
and red and black 

No. 462. Walking 
Costumes and Confec- 
tions.— Fig. 1. Mantelet 
in netted silk, with tassels 
of silk ^tened in the 
meshes; it is arranged 
with a pleat round the 
shoulders. Costume of 
grey faille. Hat of white 
straw trimmed with white 
faille. Strings of faille 
ribbon, and flowers. — Fig. 
2. Costume of Indian 
cashmere and scabious 
silk. Underskirt of cash- 
mere, with a wide pleated 
flounce. The tunic is cashmere, trimmed with a bias fold of^ faille, 
and draped in waves. On the front of the costume, underskirt, and 
bodice are nmniug knots of faille. The bodice and the tunic are cut out 
in points opening up the back seam with edges of faille. The sleeve 
is hnished by cutfs of faille and a bow, wave of ribbon near the puS 
to the left. Lingerie of crape tuyaut^. Chapeau Directoire^ 
of white English straw, lined with black velvet, feathers, and trim- 
ming faille. — Fig. 3. Costume of English Crape. Under-skirt 
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of faille, with a large loose pleating of crape. Tunic tablier, 
dtaped and end straight, meeting again in a coquill^ pleating. 
Postillion body. Mantelette, trimmed with large bows of crape on 
each end. Half-mourning bonnet in black dentelM, with feathers and 

No. 463. Visiting and Reception Dresses.— Fig. 1. Costume 

of scabious silk, a long train trimmed with a pleating. The front of 

the petticoat is trimmed 

with three small pleatings 

showing under a, draped 

tablier, finished with a 

pleating. Cuirasse bodice 

plain in front, with pufT- 

ing to the end of the back 

seam. Long Indian shawl, 

put on the shoulders in 

folds. It is made by a 

movement of the arm to 

fall souarely on the 

train.-— Fig. 2. Costume 

of bronze faille. Petti- 
coat entirely of pleating 

in front, the pleats, which 

are very fine, have at 

each side a large bias 

fold; the back of the petti- 
coat forms a little train 

trimmed with a flounce, 

composed of little pleat- 

ings and large bias folds. 

The front of the tunic is 

a draped pleating falling 

bias across the petticoat 

On the left the pleatings 

go up towards the hips 

instead of down towards 

the feet A large knot of 

bronze and pale blue 

faille ribbon is placed at 

the point where the pleats 

cross. The back is a long 
puff, a [id the material 
unravelled, forms a fringe. 
This puff is fastened to 
each side of the seams of 
the petticoat. A cuirasse 
body, opening in front 
with a double row of 
buttons ; the front has a 
round collar ; the inside 
has a plastron buttoned 
in the middle. A bias fold 
of faille round the edge 
of the body. Sleeve k 
conde, with revers cuffs. 
Bronze and pale blue 
faille ribbon at the end of 
the collar and sleeves. 

N OS . 464 &+66. D ESIG N s 
FOR Darning on Net, 
Nos. 46s & 485. Mono- 
grams IN Crohsstitch. 
No. 467. Narrow Edg- 
ings FOR Washing 
Materials. (Crochet 
and Mignardise.) — 
Along a foundation chain. 
I St row : I double, 7 
chain, miss 7, repeat 
2nd row : 13 double in 
the 7 chain, repeat, draw- 
ing up together the last 
and nrst of every 13 
double. 3rd row : • i 
double in centre of 13 
chain, 3 chain, i double 
in the 2 stitches drawn up 
together, 3 chain, repeat 

from •. 4th row, along the foundation chain, like the and row. 5th 
row : * I double in centre of 13 chain, 2 chain, 3 treble with 2 chain 
between in the 2 stitches drawn up together, 2 chain, repeat from *. 

No. 468. Lace Edging.— isl row: 14 chain, i double in 3rd 
stitch, repeat, and row : miss i, i double alternately 14 chain, i 
double in 1 chain between next 2 loops. 3rd row; * 1 treble in next 
double, 5 chain, pass the next 2 scallops of the preceding row, 
through the scallops of the last row but one, and work i double in 
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the scallops of the preceding row, 5 chain, repeat from *. 4lh row : 
along the other side of the work, miss i, i treole, i chain, repeat 

No. 469. Purse for Travellers. — Square bag of holland, with 
inner purse to receive ^per money. The bag is tnade of the doubled 
material, and divided into small square partitions, fastened with a 
linen button and intended to hold separate gold coins. The squares 
are braided with a flat narrov braid sewn on with cross stitches of 
red silk, and the inside 
purse is bordered with 
the same material in 
point russc. Strings of 
white braid to tie. 

No. 47a Design for 
Embroidering Memo- 
randum Books, etc 
(Chain and overcast 
stitch.)— The pattern is 
worked on a ground of 
cream coloured corded 
silk, with coloured silks, 
and gold cord sewn on 
with black silk. The 
stitches used are point 
russe, chain, overcast, 
knotted, and satin stitch. 
N0471.EVENINGDRESS, 
Trained silk dress, Prin- 
cesse, of gendarme blue 
^osgrain. The bodice 
IS cut square in front and 
trimmed with pleated frills 
of lace and white crepe 
lisse. The silk is ar- 
ranged in folds round the 
opening, and is finished 
off on the right side with 
a bow of blue grosgrain 
silk fringed at the ends. 
Below the waist an 
dcharpe of grosgrain, 
with clasp of jet, 

No.473- Ladies' Boot, 
OF Patent Leather 
AND Satin— High boot, 
of black patent leather, 
embroidered with silver j 
high heels with silver 
inlaying. Upper part of 
dark red satin with elastic 
sides, and lines of silver 
cord. In front, short 
tassels of silver threads. 

No. 473. Baby's Jack- 
et, of white pique, with 
turned-down collar and 
cuffs, vandyked and 
worked round with button 
hole stitch. Small pearl 
buttons to fasten. 

Nos. 474 and 486. Mo- 
nograms IN Satin- 
Stitch. 

No. 476. Fichu, of 
white cr6pe liss^, trimmed 
with box-pleated frills of 
Breton lace, and arranged 
in the rnanner shown in 
our Illustration. 

Nos. 477, 483, and 488, 
Cover for Water- 
proof, Umbrella, Tra- 
velling Rug, etc. 
(Crochet) — Cover of 
brown American cloth, 
lined with grey twill, and 
bound with a crocheted 
border. Round the cover 
is a border crocheted' 
with ecru coloured thread and mignardise as follows: — (See Illustra- 
tion 484.) 1st row: I double in first loop of braid, repeat. 2nd and 
3rd rows: double crochet in the back of the stitches. 4th row: 3 
double, 6 chain, miss 4. The second half of the border is crocheted 
in the same way, joining, of course, to the first half. For the binding 
crochet 3 rows like the 3 first of the border, and 3 plain double 
crochet. The pocket is bound with brown worsted Drajd. The 
pocket for the umbrella has two flat metal rings, worked round with 
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ecro thread in buttonhole stitch. Through these are threaded the cord 
which serves for a handle. On this cord is a roil of cardboard covered 
with crochet as follows: — Along a metal ring, covered with buttonhole 
stitch of ^cru thread, 2 rounds of double crochet. 3rd round : 6 chain, 
the first 3 to form i treble, miss 3, i treble, 3 chain, repeat. 4th round : 

2 slipstitch, these like 3rd round. 5th to 7th round, like the 4ih round. 
8th round : 2 slipstitch, 12 chain, the first 3 to form i treble, join the 4th 
to the 12th, 1 tieole in last slipstitch, * 1 chain, 2 treble with i loop, as 
above, between them in centre of 3 chain. 9th to 13th round, like ist 
and 2nd. 14th round : take the first loop of the 8th round on to the 
needle, i slipstitch in loops, and in ist stitch of preceding round, 6 
chain, the first 3 to form i treble, then alternately i treble in next loop 
and next stitch but 3 of last row together, 3 chain. 15th round: i double, 
then alternately 5 chain, miss 5, 3 double, last of all 2 double. i6th 
round : 6 chain, the first 3 to form i treble, alternately miss 3, i treble, 

3 chain. 17th round: 4 chain, the first 3 to form i treble, alternately 
miss I, I 'treble, i chain. This completes one half. Then thread a brown 
worsted cord through the cylindrical handle and the brass rings, and sew 
the ends together. At each end of the cover is a rosette of ^cru 
coloured thread crocheted as follows : — ist round : 8 times alternately i 
circle of 15 chain, and a slipstitch. 2nd round : 2 double in each stitch, 
letting the loops lie on the right side. 3rd round : i loop as before, i 
double, repeat. 4th round, like the 2nd. 5th round, like the 3rd. 6th 
round : 6 chain, the first 3 to form i treble, alternately miss i, i treble, 
3 chain. 7th round : i double in 3 chain, 9 treble in next three chain ; 
fasten and cut the thread. 8th round : alternately 2 long treble, 3 chain. 
9th round : * 2 double, with 3 purl of 5 chain, and i double between 
them in 3 chain, 10 treble, with 3 purl in the centre in next 3 chain, 
repeat from ♦. The different parts are lined, sewn together, and orna- 
mented with the crocheted border and rosettes, as shown in the Illustra- 
tion. Leathern straps to fasten, with buttons and buttonholes. 

No. 478. Fichu, of white India muslin, trimmed with Breton lace and 
clasped by fiat rings of dead gold. 

No. 479. Crochet Edging. — ist row: ♦ 6 chain, miss i, 5 double 



in next 5, 3 times alternately turn the work, i chain, 5 double in back of 
5 double, repeat from ♦. 2nd row : * i double in point of vandyke, 3 
chain, 1 treble in next fioUow, 3 chain, repeat from *. 3rd row : double 
croc het. 4th row : along the other s'de of the ist row, i double where 
the treble of the 2nd row was crochtted, 5 chain, 2 double with 5 chain 
between in point of vandyke, 5 chain, i double in centre of 5 double of 
1st row, 5 chain, repeat from ♦. 

No. 480. Crochet Edging. — Along a chain of the required length. 
1st row : double crochet. 2nd row : i chain, i double, alternately miss 
2, 5 treble in next stitch, miss 2, i double. 3rd row : alternately 2 treble 
with 3 chain between, in centre of next 5 treble, 7 chain. 4th row : * 2 
double, with 5 chain between in the 3 chain between 2 treble, 4 chain, i 
double in next double, taking in the centre of the 7 chain, 4 chain, repeat 
from *. 

No. 481. Crochet Edging. — Along one side ofmignardise, f double 
in 2 loops together, 6 treble with one purl of 3 chain, and i slipstitch 
between the centre. 2 in next loop, repeat. 2nd row : i double, in next 
double, 9 chain, repeat 3rd row : along the other side of the braid, i 
double in loop, i chain, repeat. 

Nos 483 and 489. Tablets and Cover. (Embroidery.) — Tablets 
in the shape of a book, with gold-edcjtd leaves, enclosed in a cover of 
black morocco, lined with black moird antique ; an oval appliqu^ of 
pearl grey corded silk is sewn on to the moir^ with difierent coloured 
silks. Gold thread, white and emerald silks, are the colours chosen. 
The cover is fitted with a silver pencilcase, and fastened with an clastic 
band. 

No. 484. Evening Dress. — Skirt, jacket, and panier of dark blue 
cashmere, with pleated frill of the same material Jacket bodice pointed 
in front, and fastened with blue silk buttons. Fichu of India muslin 
arranged in folds and edged viith Breton lace. A blue satin ribbon, 
relieved by a blush rose, round the fichu. 

No. 487. Key Case, of black leather, with monogram worked in satin 
and overcabt stitch, with gold thread and black silk. Key-shaped clasp 
to open. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR COLOURED FASHION-PLATE. 
DRESSES FOR THE SEA- SIDE. 



I. COSTUMB FOR LiTTLB GiRL OF SsVEN, IN BlUB LiNBN. 

Small skirt, trimmed with two pleatings edged with lace; little 
round jacket, buttoned in the middle of the front, and trimmed with 
pleating, with a heading of lace insertion. Coat sleeves. English 
straw hat, trimmed with satin ribbon and very pale feathers. 

a. Costume in Bbiob Armurb and Beiob Satin. Round 
skirt of beige satin, trimmed with flutings and pufiBngs. Tunic in 
armure, the front sloped to the bottom of the left side forms a point, 
with a large revers of satin ; a small pufiBng of satin loops up the 
tunic. The back of the tunic is wide and straight, edged with a bias 
band of satin ; on one side only the edge is pleated, turned up, and 
fastened under a pufiT. Habit bodice, the fronts opening over a 
waistcoat of satin, trimmed with rows of braid and buttons. The 
back, forming a long jacket, is open at the edge of the middle seam 
on a pleated trimming of armure ; six buttons are placed at each side 
of the seam which unites the sides of the back to the back sleeves 
of satin, with cuffs trimmed with lace. The pockets are made of 



satin with the same trimming on the tablier. Ruched lingerie. 
Chapeau^ in Belgian straw, trimmed with feathers and blue satin 
ribbon. 

3. Costume op Batiste and Pekin, striped in Two Shades 
OP ViN DE Constance Colour. One part of the toilet is io 
narrow stripes, the other in wide. The skirt is round, and trimmed 
with eight pleatings. On the front of this skirt are two rows of 
paniers, draped in the middle under loops of satin ribbon. These 
rather triangular paniers are edged with Pekin with broad stripes. 
Little puff trimmed with the same Pekin. Butterfly basque, the 
fronts open at the neck with revers of Pekin, forming at the bottooi 
a triangle, showing the ends of a waistcoat in Pekin. The back, cut 
quite straight, is pleated in the same way as the other two sides -, on 
this there is a bow of ribbon. Coat sleeves, with a round cuff. 
Lingerie plate and embroidered muslin cravat. Hat of English 
straw ; round the crown is a wreath of loops of satin ribbon. Little 
red and black tips are placed in front. 



DESCRIPTION OF OUR CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN. 



Our Cut-out Paper Pattern this month consists of the now 
extremely fashionable " Pinafore *' Costnme, adapted for a little girl. 
This dress is very easy to make, and clever fingers can very easily 
adapt oui pattern for the wear of children of a larger growth. In 
our model the pinafore hooks . or buttons on the dress, on the chest 
and at the back ; but, if preferred, small straps may be added on the 



shoulder, trimming similar to that on the costume itself being carried 
round these straps. The ^' Pinafore " Costume is worn with a belt, 
and should be of a contrasting and lighter colour than the skirt over 
which it is worn. The larger piece of our pattern is the front. Two 
pieces only compose the pattern. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

The Scott Birthday Book. Edited b/ Charlotte H. Dicken. 
(Hatcrards, Piccadilly, 1879.) This is one of the best birthday 
books we have seen. - The genial sentences of one of the most genial 
and open-hearted of men, readily form themselves into something that 
is suitable for a birthday thought. Most suitable, too, is the motto 
for the front page, taken from Marmion : 

. . . " Da3rs, weeks, and months but seem 
The recollection of a dream. 
So still we glide down to the sea 
Of fothomless eternity." 

For each day there are two quotations, the first in verse, the 
second prose. The latter for January 2 ought to please those who 
were bom on that date: "There can be no fault found to her 
manners or sentiments." For January 8, the verse is : 

"This boy's fair fece, and courage free, 
Show he is come of high degree.*' 

May 16. *' A kindly smile to all she lent." The phrases seem 
very well selected. 

ji Sequel to Lady^s Work: How to Sell It, By Zeta. (Hatch ards, 
Piccadilly.) Price One Shilling. T^is little volume is, to our thinking, 
more useful than the one to which it forms a sequel. It is full of 
practical hints and information as to the best kind of materials to be 
bonght> and where to buy them. 

Artistic Amusements : Being Instructions for a Variety of Art Work 

for Home Employment. Illustratfd. (*' The Bazaar," Office, 170, 

Strand, London.) A variety of occupations that come under the head 



of artistic amusements are here treated at length and in detail, with 
clear and precise instructions. Among the subjects, is that of colouring 
photographs, imitating stained glass, decalcomanie, queen (or scallop) 
shell work, painting on china, Japanese lacquer work, stencilling, 
painting magic-lantern slides, menu and guest cards, spatter work, 
scrap screens, frosted silver work, illuminating, and other subjects. 
This r6sum6 will show our readers how comprehensively *' Artistic 
Amusenoents ** are treated. 

The Art of Dress. Mrs. Haweis. After reading this clever lady's 
'^ Art of Dress," her " Art of Beauty *• is rather a disappointment. 
Some of it is reprinted from the former volume, and some of the 
advice is both practical and common-sensical (to coin a word). Mrs. 
Haweis wag ^s war against the numerous seams with which it has 
lately been the mode to " score ** the backs of fashionable bodices. 
That Frenchwomen do not make this mistake was patent to the eyes 
of those who attended the recent FSte Fran9aise, where the French 
ladies* dresses were seen to be made with one seam in the back, and 
no more. Mrs. Haweis gives some charming models of sleeves. As 
far as the cover is concerned, it may be permissible to remark that it 
is one of the prettiest books that we have ever 'seen. 

Random Shots. By Max Adeler. (Ward, Lock, & Co.) This 
book is profusely illustrated, and the tnost solemn- minded of indi- 
viduals would be more or less than man if he amid read even half a 
duzen pages without laughing. Let hira try *' Pionickson's Mother- 
in- Law'* for instance. "The Tragedy of Thompson Dunbar" will 
draw tears from every eye — but they will be tears of laughter. '* Miss 
Wilmer's Adventure " is the most interestin?: and the best-told story 
in the book. 



jA smMBU SHOWBn. 



A WHISPER of young leaves bending, 
'^^ 'Neath the burden of showers descending, 
A murmur of mighty branches. 
Woke from their summer trances 
Of languor, and drought, and heat, 
By the ever-hurrying feet 
Of the army of raindrops fleet -, 
A low, continuous, motion, 
Like the pulse of a distant ocean ; 
A soft, incessant, patter, 
Like merry children's chatter, 
As, startled as one who slept, 
The heart of the forest leapt 
With a throb of might and main, 
At the coming of the rain. 

How the big bright drops assemble. 
And the bending flowers tremble ! 
How the beaten grass is glancing ; 
And the little leaves are dancing, 
And shaking their heads together 
In the wet and windy weather ! 
How the kindly drops discover. 
Like the soft hand of a mother. 
The frailest, weakest, blossom 
Hid in the forest's bosom ! 
How the world is aware that a tense 
Pressure is lifted hence 
By some balmy influence ! 



Suddenl^r, as if thrilled. 

The tempest's voice is stilled 5 

And like go6d men glorified 

At Heaven's threshold, ere they died. 

The raindrops, one by one. 

Their mission of mercy done. 

Blaze, as bteaks out the sun. 

A cool and odorous hush : 
And then from a hawthorn bush. 
With a blithe and joyful gush. 
Sings out .. o strong-souled thrush. 
Joined shrill, and sweet, and loud, 
By a grateful little crowd 
Of birds, to music waking. 
And their dewy plumage shaking. 
And the leaves are greenly twinkling. 
And the hidden flowers sprinkling, 
And sunny clouds float through 
The heart of the upper blue, 
So fresh, so far^ so deep, 
That one can almost peep 
Ti^oogh a vista of azure air, 
Ax the heaven that lies up there. 

Ah ! the tired and jaded brain. 
The heart that had weary lain, 
Are lightened of half their pain. 
By God's Angel of the Rain. 



Mary, 
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The Little Moorland Princess. 

By the Author op "The Second Wife." 



CHAPTER lX,^(Continued). 

T T OW ashamed I was ! In one Band I held my hat and in the 
-*■ -*• other the huge white ruffle which, heaven only knows how or 
when, I had taken off of my neck. If I had been standing in the 
pillory, my shy face could not have worked and flushed more pain- 
fully than it did exposed to the fire of all those strange, curious eyes. 

'* Oh, a little gipsy ! '* two voices cried at the same time, as I 
raised my eyes. 

'* Oh, yes, why not ? — a gipsy girl ! " said Use, greatly offended. 
** She is Herr von Sassen's own child.*' 

" What ! has that mummy any children ? *' the tall young lady 
interrupted her, and her red lips quivered with suppressed irritation. 
But the others drew back a little, and regarded me differently, with a 
kind of amiable respect. 

At this moment the young gentleman returned to the open space 
where we were. I looked down at my shoes, as they sprawled their 
clumsy proportions upon the gravel, and then I pulled at the skirt 
of my black dress, to lengthen it, if I might, by even a fraction of an 
inch. 

As he came across the grass, the young man gracefully tossed up 
the ring and caught it repeatedly, in spite of all the endeavours of the 
young lady at his side to catch the pretty thing in her own white 
hands. Suddenly he saw me, he started, and contracted his eyebrows 
over his large brown eyes in a gaze of scrutiny ; then he came directly 
towards me. 

" What ! by Jove ! here is the little moorland Princess ! " he cried, 
in amazement. 

" Who ? " asked the tall young lady, surprised. 

" Why, you know, Charlotte, the little moorland Princess I told 
you about ! — the barefooted little creature that slipped through the 
heather like a lizard — a lizard, to be sure, with a Princess's crown ! " 
He burst into a laugh, *' How in all the world did the little pearl- 
seller come here ? " 

The want of consideration with which he criticised me in my 
presence, and the haughty young man's astonishment at finding me in 
his garden, destroyed every remnant of my self -consciousness, and the 
designation of ''pearl-seller*' made my blood boil. 

*' It is not true ! " I declared. " I did not sell you the pearls. 
You know well that 1 threw your thalers on the ground ! " 

Charlotte smiled, and came hastily towards me with sparkling 

eyes. 

** Oh, how charming! the child is proud ! " she cried ; then, stoop- 
ing, she stroked back my hair with her long, soft hand, much as one 
would stroke a pretty little poodle. " What do you think of the 
astounding news, Dagobert?" she asked the young gentleman. 
"The mummy has human ties; this pretty creature is a daughter of 
Doctor von Sassen." 

Impossible ! " And he recoiled in blank astonishment. 
Well, and what is there so amazing in that ? " Ilse interposed^ 
dryly. " Do you suppose that because the child has not such gay 
gear as that over her shoulders," and she pointed to Charlotte's jacket, 
*' she cannot come of distinguished folk ? " 

The young lady laughed elfishly 5 the cutting reproof seemed to 
afford her intense amusement. 

** But what a figure you are, Lenore ! " Ilse said, scoldingly, to me. 
"You had better take off your shoes and stockings, too ! " She put 
the ruffle around my neck, smoothed my hair with her hands, and 
tied on my hat. I looked timidly round at the circle of ladies. 
I had suddenly become perfectly aware of the ridiculous figure 
I presented beside them; they would surely laugh — but not 
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one smiled ; on the contrary, they looked on as seriously as if at 
the toilet of a genuine princess. Only upon Charlotte's lips there 
flitted an irrepressible expression of merriment. 

" Poor victim ! " she said, in tones of profound compassion. 
*'But how is it, then; is the little moorland Princess to stay with her 
papa ? " she added, gaily. 

**Of course," Ilse replied, categorically. "Whom else should 
she stay with ? May we beg to be allowed to proceed ? we are very 
tired. Is that the * Karolinenlust,' or whatever they call it, at last ? " 
she asked pointing to a faint while streak that glimmered through the 
trees and bushes. 

" I will conduct you thither," said the young gentleman, very 
courteously. He was entirely transformed ; even his eyes, that had 
before looked continually and with undisguised amusement at Use's 
unfortunate head-gear, were not allowed one mocking glance. 

My heart swelled within me. What a man my father must be 
when his mere name sufficed to obtain such respectful attention for 
Ilse and myself! The ladies retired, bidding us farewell, and, accom- 
panied by the young gentleman, we crossed the open space and 
entered the yew grove. 



CHA.PTER X. 

There was only a short path through the cool, green shade. I 
walked along it with a wildly-throbbing heart. Ilse strode on boldly, 
never turning round. But scarcely had the girlish forms vanished 
behind the trees when the young man hastily stooped, and, gazing full 
and archly into my eyes, asked in a half-suppressed voice, '* Is the 
little moorland Princess still angry with me ? " 

I shook my head. How strange that a few whispered words 
should so thrill one to the very core of one's being. 

Suddenly there lay before us the *' Karolinenlust." I should not 
have been in the least surprised if Frau Holle had. nodded to me from 
one of the lofty windows, and told me to shake up her feather-beds 
and sweep out her rooms. There was already a spell upon me, and 
the building before us was by no means calculated to break it and set 
me free. What did I know then of renaissance and baroque ! No 
knowledge of the strict rules of art disturbed the enchantment around 
me. I only saw lines of beauty and grace cleaving the air as if 
moulded of wax, not of stone. I saw pillars, pilasters, ;ind cornices 
wreathed together by lavish garlands of fruit and flowers, and from 
among them gleamed broad, mirror-like windows — a rococo chateau, 
loaded with ornament, as only such a building, in the taste of the 
last century, could be. It was reflected in the glassy water that lay 
at its feet, surrounded by a perforated stone railing. This pond and 
a green lawn, spreading from it like a fan, and adorned with white 
statues and stiff pyramids of yew, filled all the open space in front, 
which was surrounded by a broad, gravelled road, across which a 
deep woodland shade was thrown. Like a pearl in a green billow, the 
little castle lay embosomed in the forest that climbed the mountain in 
the background. As we emerged from the bushes, a silver pheasant 
hopped almost across our feet, and before the portico, in the cool 
shadow of the house, a peacock was strutting, spreading abroad his 
brilliant plumage, while an ash-coloured crane stood immovably upon 
one leg upon the brink of the pond, his bald, red head inclining forward 
upon his breast He came gravely up to us, and danced about upon 
the tips of his toes with the most ridiculous air, as if he were master 
of ceremonies to the villa — miracle upon miracle for my unaccustomed 
eyes ! 

In an open hall on the ground floor the porters put down our 
luggage ; they departed, and then we mounted a staircase. In the first 
story we passed by lofty doors, strangely enough closed and sealed up 
— broad white strips of paper were pasted over the locks of the fold- 
ing doors, like a silencing finger upon two lips. 

We made a pause in the second story. The young gentleman 
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opened a door and we entered, while he with a courteous inclination 
withdrew, closing the door noiselessly behind us. 

I was suddenly overcome with mortal trepidation. I had known 
well enough at home that my father did i\ot want me, that I should 
be a burden to him, which he woald gladly leave for ever on the 
moor ; and the surprise at my existence that I everywhere encountered 
confirmed my belief that he had never mentioned his child. And 
now here I stood in his room as importunate as it was possible to be, 
looking with scared eyes into the world in which he lived and 
laboured. How strange and incomprehensible was everything that I 
beheld ! The walls of the spacious apartment in which we stood 
were lined with books from floor to ceiling— as many books, I 
thought, as there were stalks of heather on the moor. There was 
only room for four tall windows, hung with green cloth curtains, and 
two doors. The door to the left was wide open into a second apart- 
ment, with a skylight. The sunshine streamed dazzlingly down 
through a large, deep window in the ceiling, upon white extended 
limbs— upon a fierce, menacing figure, wielding a huge club, and upon 
the images also of lovely women in soft, flowing robes. 

In one of the window-recesses of the back room stood a writing- 
table, at which a gentleman was sittiog writing. He did not notice 
our entrance, for as we stood for a moment motionless, just inside the 
door, we heard the continual scratching of his pen, and it caused me 
a nervous shiver. I don't know whether she felt the strangeness and 
novelty of the surroundings, or the same feeling that possessed me — 
fear of my father— but Use, the decided, strong-minded Use, hesitated 
for a moment, and then resolutely took ray hand and led me to the 
window. 

"Good-day to you, Herr Doctor j here we are!" To me that 
sonorous voice, although it trembled slightly, resounded like a 
thunderclap from the quiet walls. 

My father started from among his heaps of papers and stared at 
us 'f then he sprang up as if electrified. 
'' Use ! " he cried, in undisguised alarm. 

"Yes, Use, Herr Doctor,'* she said, quietly. "And here is 
Lenore, your only child, who has not seen her father for fourteen 
years. It is a long time, Herr Doctor, and it would be no wonder if 
you should not recognize each other." 

He said not a word for a minute, but passed his hand repeatedly 
across his brow, as if in an effort to collect his thoughts and under- 
stand our presence there. He gently pushed back my hat and looked 
into my eyes, and I thought with an inward tremor that there 
certainly could not be many faces as thin and shrivelled as my fathers 3 
still he had my grandmother's fine eyes. 

" And you are Lenore ? " he said, very gently kissing my forehead. 
** She is small. Use — smaller than my wife was, I think." He sighed 
profoundly. " How old is the child ? " 

" Seventeen years, Herr Doctor ; I wrote you so twice.'* 
" Ah, indeed ! " he said, again passing his hand across his brow, 
and then clasping his hands so tightly that the joints cracked 3 he was 
the perfect picture of a man suddenly awakened from a dream and 
confronted with prosaic reality. 

** You are. tired, my child ; forgive me for letting you stand so 
long,*' he said to me, with extreme courtesy, after he had once 
walked rapidly to and fro. A large table, covered with books and 
papers, stood in the centre of the room 3 ray father pushed towards 
us two of the arm-chairs that were placed around it. 

"Be careful, my dear Use, let me_ entreat you ! *' he cried, hastily, 
as she thoughtlessly placed her knitting-basket upon a sheet of manu- 
script lying on the table. His thin hands trembltd as he removed the 
basket, and no tender mother could examine the features of her 
invalid darling more eagerly than my father examined the apparently 
ancient paper after it had been relieved from the unaccustomed contact. 
I looked at Use ; her face was ini|novable. Evidently she knew 
my father's eccentricities of old. 

" Come, rest yourself a little," he saiil, when he saw that I hesi- 
tated to sit down; ** then we will go to the hotel—** 



'* To the hotel, Herr Doctor? " Use composedly asked. "What 
should the child do at an inn ? It would cost you a pretty penny to 
keep her there for two years." 

My father actually staggered backwards. '* Two years ? What 
are you talking about. Use ? " 

" I am only saying what I have been writing to you for ten yeaw j 
here we are, bag and baggage. Once for all, the child shall not run 
wild on the moor ! Look at Lenore ! She can hardly read 3 as for 
her writing — Lord have mercy on us ! — you should see what work 
she makes of it She can climb trees, and peep into birds' nests, but 
not a decent stitch can she sew, or knit a row upon a stocking ; all I 
could do I never could teach her. And she runs from a stranger as 
from a dragon, without even a civil * good-day.' And this is Herr 
von Sassen's only child ! Your wife would turn in her grave if she 
knew it." 

It never occurred to my father to turn and scrutinize my small 
person at this description. 

** Grood heavens, all this may be perfectly true ! *' he cried, 
running both hands through his hair in desperation. ''But what 
under the sun, Use, can 7 do with the child ? " 

Hitherto I had remained a silent auditor of what was said ; but 
now I rose. 

** Oh, how terrible all this is ! " I cried, my voice trembling with 
pain and grief. *' Do not be disturbed, father, you shall never see me 
again. I will go away this instant, and, if needs must, I will run back 
alone to the moor 3 Heinz is there, and he will surely be glad to see 
me. And I will be diligent, too, father, you may rely upon it I will 
knit and sew — oh, you shall see I will not be a burden to you ! '* 

"Be quiet, child," said Use, rising hastily, her eyes brimmmg 
over. 

But I was held in a close embrace 3 I was folded to my father's 
heart. He took off my hat, threw it on the floor, and pressed my 
head lovingly to his breast. 

" No, no, my child, my poor little Lorchen. I did not mean 
that ! " he said, soothingly, much agitated. Strangely enough it 
seemed as if my words had first impressed him with the true state of 
the case. " You shall stay with me. Why, Ilse, the child has my 
wife's voice 3 it is just as sweet and clear. She shall stay with me 3 
she shall not go back to the moor — that is settled ! But, my dear 
Ilse, how is the matter to be arranged ? This is not my home 3 1 am 
only a guest here for an uncertain period of time. Now, what is to 
be done ? " 

" Let me manage all that, Herr Doctor," Ilse replied^ quite in her 
element once more. "I can easily stay away a week from the 
Dierkhof, even although Heinz should make a few blunders meanwhile. 
I will arrange everything. And the child does not come quite empty- 
handed, either." 

She took a paper from her basket and handed it to my father 3 it 
was my grandmother's last will. 

I raised my head from his breast and gave him her farewell 
messages of love. 

" She did not die insane, my poor mother ? " he asked. 
" No,*' said Ilse. " She was as much herself as in her best days, 
and put her house in order before she left the world. Only read it. 
It was not written by a lawyer, but she thought you would respect 
her last will—" 

" Of course ! of course ! " He opened the paper and ran over the 
first lines. '^ That is as it should be, my dear Ilse, the Dierkhof 
belongs to you of right.** 

" Do you really think so, Herr Doctor ? If I were in your place 
I should think, ' Aha ! Ilse stuck to the old Frau in hopes of getting 
that fine farm.* ** 

'* I never thought of such a—" 

"But I did. I shall not take the Dierkhof. With your per- 
mission, it belongs to the child. She must have a refuge, a spot of 
her own to retire to if she is not content in the great world. If I may 
stay at the Dierkhof, and you let me keep it in order as long as I live. 
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that IS quite enough. I would have torn that paper in pieces as soon 
as my poor mistress closed her eyes, but I did not dare to, for there 
is more written on it." ' 

My father read further. " What, was there still some property 
there, then ? '* he said, in extreme surprise. " You always wrote me 
that my mother lived solely upon her annuity and the insignificant 
income of the Dierkhof." 

" And that was perfectly true, Herr Doctor. At first some extra 
sums came in now and then, but I know next to nothing of such 
matters, and as soon as madame stopped writing her own letters, not 
another groschen was received. The Doctor explained to me that the 
little pieces of printed paper must be cut off and given up when you 
want the interest upon them.** 

*' Did you bring the papers with you ? *' 

** Yes," she said, with sudden hesitation and reluctance. " But, 
Herr Doctor, I must tell you that they are not to be expended 
immediately; — like," and she nodded significantly towards the 
adjoining apartment, " the packages of money that madame used to 
send you from Hanover." 

A flush rose to my father's sunken cheeks, and he cast down his 
eyes like a child that had been caught in some mischief. 

"No, no!" he protested, eagerly. "Do not be afraid — the 
money belongs to Lenore." 

** And you will collect it correctly ? And punctually every 
quarter — '* 

** No, Use, that I cannot do ! ** he interrupted her, in dismay. " I 
cannot possibly have anything to do with money matters. I am so 
thoroughly occupied with my profession — " 

•' Oh, don't take any trouble about it — we will manage it all, 
Herr Doctor," she said, not without a certain relief in her tone, as I 
could not help noticing. *' And now what is to be done ? We can- 
not stay in the large room in there. I see no wardrobe or closet — ** 

*' I will take you down to my rooms — only have patience for one 
little moment ! 1 merely want to put away my manuscript.** 

He went to his table, and, with his head bent thoughtfully, began 
to turn over the papers upon it. He repeatedly passed his hand 
across his brow, stroked his thin grey beard, and finally sank down 
slowly into the arm-chair, seized a pen and began to write. 

Use, meanwhile, went into the next apartment, and I followed her. 
I can appreciate now the figures that we presented in the antique 
cabinet, and the sensations with which I then regarded the objects of 
art, to which, of course, I could give no name. They stood and lay 
about in utter confusion, awaiting fit arrangement — so much was 
plain. There was a gleam of marble from chests packed with straw. 
Pompeian bronzes and antique terra cotta stood on tables ; half-broken 
clay ornaments with traces of colour, to which I paid no heed, lay on 
the floor. Many things seemed broken or fragmentary. On top of 
a closed chest lay a female figure without hands or feet. What did I 
know of a torso ? 

*' Could all this be believed possible ? '* Use murmured indignantly, 
almost angrily. " Nearly half the Jacobsohn property in such broken 
rubbish as this ! " 

It was quite incomprehensible to me, too ; but suddenly I stood 
chained to the spot, and" unconsciously there dawned within me the 
the first dim perception of the wonders, the immense power of 
art. Leaning back against the trunk of a tree lay a boy, his left 
arm raised and embracing a broken bough — his limbs pervaded by the 
gentle natural relaxation of coming slumber. I gazed motionless for 
a moment at his beautiful face — the breath hovered upon the half- 
closed lips, the closing eyelids trembled in half resistance to the sleep 
that was weighing them down, and in the drooping hand — ^thin but 
muscular — the veins were swollen beneath the yellowish skin, there 
was life in them — a strange pulsing — I recoiled. 

'* Don't be afraid, child," said Use. *' Though, to be sure, it is 
borrible enough ! But just look at your father. I really believe he 
bas clean forgot that we are here." 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, my father did not 



hear it ; he continued to write. The knock was repeated, and Use 
replied to it by a loud and distinct " Come in ! " Just as when we 
made our entrance, he looked up bewildered at the lacquey in rich 
livery, who advanced respectfully towards the writing-table. 

" His Highness the Duke sends his cordial regards to Herr von 
Sassen, and requests his presence this afternoon at fiye o'clock in the 
yellow chamber/* he said, with a profound reverence. 

"Ah, indeed — indeed ! I am always at his service ! " my father 
replied, running his hands through his hair. 

The servant glided noiselessly from the room. 
*' We are still here, Herr Doctor ! " cried Use, seeing him about to 
go on writing. 

I could not help laughing to myself 5 but a load seemed lifted from 
my breast. I began to understand my father. Not from indifference 
or coldness of heart had he forgotten his mother and myself — he 
simply lived in another world. I was sure of his affection as long as 
distance did not intervene between us. My duty was now to over- 
come my wretched timidity and no longer to shrink at the sound of my 
own voice. 

" Father," I said, almost as boldly as my model Use, pointing as I 
spoke to the sleeping child, whilst my father, rubbing his hands in 
almost ridiculous perplexity, came slowly towards us, '* pray don't 
laugh at me ; but, indeed, that child must wake up or take his arm 
from around that bough; the blood is all running down into his 
hand." 

" I laugh at you, my little Lorchen, because you have immediately 
discovered my pearl, my jewel!" he cried, with evident delight, 
stroking the yellow marble even more tenderly than he had caressed 
my cheek. " Yes, look well at it, child. It is a glorious work — the 
artist was akin to the great Greater of all. And only one in the world 
— only this one here. What a prize! God only knows how the 
fellow came by it ! There are countless treasures hidden in the house 
where I found this priceless work, only the day before yesterday. In 
the cellars, underground, in dark comers and closets, where they have 
been thrust away, packed in chests, and forgotten for forty years at 
least — a loss to science that cannot be excused ! Oh, these trades- 
folk 1 " 

All this did not sound at all as if he were speaking to me, the 
moorland child, who was just having a first dim glimpse of the realm 
of art and science ; but his manner of speech was far more intelligible 
than the long words of the Professor at the mound, and the unex- 
pected treasures of the "tradesman's" house suddenly bad for me the 
same charm that had investfed the contents of the Hun's grave. 

Use gave me a side glance, as if to say, " There, she is beginning, 
too ', " but she made no remark, pursuing her aim after her usual 
direct fashion. She pointed to her dusty shoes. 

'* My feet burn and ache,'* she said, " and I should be very glad of 
a glass of cold water, Herr Doctor." 

He smiled, locked up his papers, and conducted us down to the 
lower story. As we passed by an open door we saw a pretty chamber- 
maid, in a white apron, dusti^ the furniture. 

" Friiulein Fliedner has had two rooms opened and prepared for 
Fraulein von Sassen," she said, respectfully, to my father. I almost 
laughed in her face. This same Fraulein von Sassen had taken a fare- 
well trip barefooted across the moor the morning before. *'Herr 
Claudius has driven out to Dorotheenthal," she continued, **and 
Fraulein Fliedner does not know what arrangements he may desire 
when he returns ; but, in the meanwhile, she has seen that what is 
absolutely necessary is provided. I have laid two more covers at 
table, and the dinner is arranged for two more guests." 

My father thanked her and opened the door of his elegant draw- 
ing-room. 

Shall I tell of the miracle of the awakening of feminine instinct 
that was now manifest in the wild and wanton child, the miracle by 
which a thousand tender fibres stir in a girl's heart as soon as loving 
duties devolve upon her ? My hands, that had been so often called 
" awkward," peeled the potato that was then shyly laid upon my 
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father's plate; I sprang up and drew the window-curtain when a 
passing sunbeam annoyed him, and at the end of an hour, upon his 
return to his beloved library, I called after him not to forget the 
Duke*s appointment at five o'clock, and asked him whether I had not 
better come up to him at the time and remind him. 

He turned round in the doorway with beaming eyes. 

*' I thank you, Use,** he cried ; " you have brought back with my 
child the happy days when I had my little wife about me ! Lorchen, 
come up for me at five o'clock punctually ! I am sometimes a little 
preoccupied, and I have even, on several occasions, utterly forgotten 
these invitations." 

He left the room, and Use said, with an air of satisfaction, as she 
rolled up her jacket-sleeves above her elbows, " Now affairs will take 
care of themselves." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Adjoining my father's rooms was the apartment which Fraulein 
Fliedner had appropriated to my use, and a sleeping room opened into 
it — this last formed the south-west corner of the house, and before its 
two windows hung heavy, although rather faded, yellow damask cur- 
tains. It contained a bed with a yellow silk quilt, and pillows freshly 
covered with fragrant linen, an elegant toilet-table draped with yellow, 
and in a recess in the wall there was a wardrobe with claw feet, and 
inlaid with coloured woods. 

'* We don't need their bedding," said Use, dragging across the 
threshold, in her strong, bare arms, the gigantic bundle, sewed in 
bagging, that we had brought with us. ** We have bedding of our 
own, and good bedding it is ! " She took the fine pillows from the 
bedstead, eyeing their delicate cases scornfully the while. " And is 
not that stupid ? " she suddenly exclaimed, surveying tlie little room 
with her arms akimbo. *' As the bed is placed now, you will lie half 
in the draught from the window while the wardrobe stands in that 
sheltered recess. Here, take hold, child — this must be moved." 

We pushed the wardrobe aside. Use clasped her hands iii dismay. 
*' Gracious goodness ! silk hangings before the windows, and cobwebs 
as thick as your finger behind the wardrobes, and dust an inch deep 
— fine housekeeping.** 

I thought of the boxes and chests that had been packed away and 
forgotten for forty years. Certainly it must have been quite as long 
since the spiders in this corner had been disturbed. But besides the 
layers of dust and the many-legged spinners, a small door was revealed. 
Use opened it without hesitation, and discovered a steep, narrow stair- 
case 'leading to the upper story. 

" There was reason in the wardrobe standing where it did,'* said 
Ike, as she closed the door again. " It must be put back in the same 
place." 

She went out to look for a brush and dust-pan. 

I softly reopened the door. Who lived up there ? That handsome 
Charlotte, perhaps ? Step by step I ascended. Suddenly, just to the 
right, I saw daylight through the crack of a door corresponding to the 
one below. Noiselessly, as I thought, I opened it — dear me, there 
was a loud rustling — and the hinges creaked as if they had not been 
oiled for a score of years ! I snatched my hand from the door-handle, 
and was within a hair*s breadth of falling downstairs in my terror. 
The door slowly swung open — there was no one in the room — a 
black silk robe had been partly hanging over the door-handle, and had 
caused the rustle that had so startled me. 

The rosy dawn of morning as I had often welcomed it upon the 
moor, seemed to flush all the walls of this room, which were covered 
with thickly-pleated pink gauze 5 bunches of roses were strewed on 
the soft, grey ground of the carpet, — were embroidered upon the 
small, armless chairs, — and covered the closely-drawn curtains where, 
it is true, they were only the ghosts of roses, the sun had so bleached 
them. Near one window stood a toilet-table covered with silver 
toilet articles; except which and the chairs there was no other 
furniture in the room. 



It had been a state apartment, but it was evidently used as a cosy 
drawing-room. The furniture was scattered about so as to give an 
air of comfort to the whole, and in the light of the centre door upon 
the north side stood a large writing-table. It was covered with 
porcelain figures and a quantity of pretty articles, of the use of which 
I was utterly ignorant. There was a silver inkstand formed of a 
number of leaves artistically thrown together, from which the ink- 
stand and sand-box peeped in the shape of rosebuds. Upon one of 
the leaves was engraved a coat-of-arms, surmounted by a crown j and 
the same insignia were engraved upon the loose sheets of paper 
lying in front of the inkstand. Evidently a feminine hand had been 
busy here trying a pen. *' Sidonie, Princess of K.,'* was written 
repeatedly, now and then interspersed with the names " Claudius ** 
and " Lothar.*' 

I started back. What ! were these then royal apartments? A 
Princess had been sitting at this table and writing with the gold pen- 
handle so carelessly thrown aside ! Her little feet had glided 
over the polished floor where I was now standing, and her delicate, 
refined face had looked out of those glass doors ! I was overcome 
by timidity again, and without daring to turn the handle of the next 
door, I peeped through the key-hole, and saw outside, the broad, 
winding staircase up which Use and I had been conducted not long 
before by the young gentleman. Ah, I was standing behind one of 
the doors upon which I had seen the large seal ! The Princess had 
been obliged to secure her apartments from all intrusion during her 
absence by placing seals upon the doors. And it had not sufficed : I 
was here looking with prying eyes at everything that should have 
been safe from the glance of a stranger. But my conscience did not 
then reproach me. I snatched a fearful joy, on the contrary, from 
the thought that the doors were all sealed up, that no living creature, 
except perhaps an impertinent fly creeping through the key-hole, 
could enter here, save only myself alone ! 

And now I wished to see what had greeted the Princess's eyes 
when she looked through the glass doors. I pushed one of the 
curtains a little aside, and discovered a balcony upon which the door 
opened, — a beautiful little room without any roof. I had never seen 
a balcony before. How delightful to step out of the warm room 
into the open air so high above the earth ! 

Perhaps there was a glimpse of the country to be had from this 
balcony through some gaps in the trees. I was bold and reckless 
enough to turn the key end open the door a little way ^ the sultry 
summer air breathed into the room, bringing with it delicious odours 
from the gardens. I put out my head for one moment. Heavens ! 
there was Use coming from the shrubbery below, with a long broom 
over her shoulder. I closed the door, ran like one possessed through 
the rooms, and slipped down the stairs. I had just closed the little 
door behind me, and seated myself with as innocent an air as I could 
assume, when Kse entered. 

" I actually had to run back to the yard for this broom ! '* she 
said. '* The house here seems like an enchanted castle, the doors 
locked in all directions, and never a human being to be seen. And 1 
had my own troubles, too ! The chambermaid would scarcely let me 
have the broom from sheer respect. I got angry. This miserable 
Sunday bonnet, — I never want to put it on again ! '* 

She carefully removed all the dust, turned the key twice in the 
lock of the door, and replaced the wardrobe in its old spot. Then 
she unsewed my bedding and piled up the huge feather-beds on the 
carved bedstead. Oh, how insolently the red-and-white checked 
coverlet paraded itself beside the yellow silk damask, and how timidly 
the fine linen pillow-cases shrank up beside my sheeting, in which at 
quite a distance I could count the threads ! 

But Use contemplated the work of her hands with immense 
satisfaction ; it was stout and strong, — no one could deny that. 

" Early to-morrow we will go to the other house," she said to 
me, as she took a fresh white ruflle out of the trunk, and laid it on 
the toilet-table. *' From what your father said to-day, they seem to 
be sensible people there.** 
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What did she mean ? Mj father had only referred indignantly 
to the neglected chests, and called these sensible people " tradesfolk/* 
" Perhaps I can speak to the gentleman himself about you V* she 
added. 

" No, no, Use !— do not, for Heaven's sake !*' I cried. '' If you 
do, I will run away, and you shall never, never see me again !" 

She opened her eyes wide. " Are you quite right here V* she 
asked, tapping her forehead significantly with her forefinger. 

*' Think what you please ; but I will not allow you to say one 
word about me to the young gentleman.** 

'* What ! that young dandy ? That jointed doll of a man who 
plays with little hoops ? I never thought of him !" 

I felt my face flush. Indignation, pain, and shame pierced my 
heart like knives. Indeed, Use was sometimes too cross and incon- 
siderate. 

"I mean the gentleman who called after us yesterday in the 
yard," she continued. 

'*Oh, that one !" I said j " you may speak with him as much as 
you please for all I care, — he is old, old as the hills !" 

" And these are really the people who were on the moor four 
weeks ago ?" 

I nodded assent. 

" And the old one gave you those unlucky thalers ?*' 
« Yes, Use." 

I went to the window and looked out. I was on the point of 
making myself very ridiculous,— tears filled my eyes. Use knew 
well that I could not help crying when she was cross to Heinz ; but 
that was entirely different ; I had loved him since I was a baby, but 
what had I to do with the young stranger ? What in the world was 
it to me if Use chose to call him a dandy and a jointed doll ? It was 
too silly, and yet this abuse irritated me unaccountably — much more 
than when Use scolded my good old Heinz. 



CHAPTER XII. 

How strangely I felt when I awoke the next morning! The novel 
impressions of the day before had transformed me for the time. I 
had gone to sleep in a kind of intoxication ; now that the light of 
day shone bright and clear, and I was restored by rest to my old self, 
I was once again the timid little lizard, ready to hide away in any 
dark comer from human eyes. 

In the > midst of my rather depressing meditations, a little bird 
chirped and twittered consolingly. He must have been sitting out- 
side upon the window-sill, and I imagined in my melancholy that he 
had come directly from the moor, from the southernwood- tree by the 
wall of the Dierkhof. But the silence of the early morning was, to 
my surprise, broken by other sounds. Behind the wall against which 
the wardrobe stood, a deep, melodious voice suddenly sang, in long- 
drawn tones, a verse of a hymn. Just then the door of rny room 
opened, and Use stood listening on the threshold. She nodded a 
silent good-morning to me, and remained still with folded arms. 

*' A pious man !" she said, much edified, as she came to my bed- 
side at the conclusion of the verse. " There are other people living 
in the house beside your father, then. Yesterday the whole place 
seemed to be so heathenish and uncanny — *' 

She stopped, for the voice began a second verse : the lovely 
trilling on the window-sill had ceased, — the little singer had been 
scared away by the first notes of the powerful voice. 

''There, now get up, child!" said Use, after she had devoutly 
listened to the second verse. " Such a neighbour is more to me than 
if I had found a treasure ! That was a beautiful morning prayer ! 
Now for the duties of the day !*' 

And she drew up the blinds and left the room. 

I sprang out of bed. Without, golden sparks were gleaming and 
dancing on the surface of the little lake. The trees and bushes were 



dripping with glittering dew, and peacocks and golden pheasants 
were walking about on the velvet grass. 

Whilst I was dressing, the voice in the next room sang on with- 
out stop or stay. 

'•Whoever pays for that, gets his money's worth!'* Use ex- 
claimed, looking into the room with a frown of impatience con- 
tracting her light eyebrows, as, after the sixth verse, the voice began 
a seventh. '' The man must be wearied out with all that singing. 
It is not what the precious fresh morning is made for !*' 

She had certainly not been idle. She had opened one of the 
kitchens, and in spite of all offers of service from the maid, had pre- 
pared the breakfast herself. Ilse " could not possibly drink strange 
coffee." The room was swept and dusted 5 the bed that she had 
made up for herself upon a sofa was cleared away, and the breakfast- 
service, sent for our use by Fraulein Fliedner, was neatly arranged 
upon the table. 

I knocked timidly at the door of my father's room. 
*' Come in, little Lorchen !'* he called from within. Thank 
God, he knew that I was there! I should not have to present 
myself afresh. He took my hand and drew me into the room, 
excusing himself, as he kissed my forehead, for leaving us so much 
alone the day before, — ^he had been obliged to stay with the Duke 
until eleven o'clock. Ilse informed him that she would take counsel 
with Fraulein Fliedner as to what had better be done with me at 
first, and to this he agreed perfectly. Fraulein Fliedner was a most 
worthy and estimable lady — he should be very glad to have her 
interest herself in his little daughter — he would shortly pay her 
a visit himself, and request her to do so. But not to-day 5 he had too 
much to attend to, and every moment was precious. 

He was not nearly so absented-minded as at his writing-table in 
tlie library, and although he addressed me several times by my 
mother's name, and inquired again how old I was, I was glad to feel 
assured that he was entirely reconciled to the thought that his 
daughter was to live with him. He held my hand clasped in his own, 
and I accompanied him to the door of the library, where he always 
took his coffee. 

In the hall we passed a tall old gentleman. His hair was snowy 
and his cravat as white, while his black coat shone like satin in the 
morning sun. He took ofi* his hat and bowed profoundly, but in a 
stiff, measured manner, while his light-blue eyes glanced with arro- 
gant distaste at my father's neglected toilet. 

"Who is that? *' I softly asked, as he passed quickly, but with 
immense dignity, around the pond. His unexpected appearance had 
produced a most unpleasant impression upon me. 

** The old book-keeper of the firm of Claudius," said my father. 
** He is your neighbour 5 did you not hear him singing this morning ?" 
A sarcastic ' smile hovered upon his thin lips as he looked after the 
zealous hymn-singer, who was just disappearing among the bushes. 

Two hours later I pursued the same path by Use's side, upon our 
way to the other house. Ilse carried the tin box, with my grand- 
mother's papers, beneath her black shawl. She had completed her 
travelling costume by the addition of a pair of dark cotton gloves, and 
looked quite imposing. 

To-day the open gravel sweep was deserted, but the garden was 
full of people. Wheelbarrows creaked along the paths 5 men in the 
dress of labourers wandered about among the beds, plucking flowers, 
and arranging them in bouquets, and from behind espaliers and hedges 
of roses, many a glance of amazement followed us. 

As we approached the large greenhouse, the old book-keeper 
issued from it. He was without his hat ; his reverend white hair actually 
gleamed in the sunlight. He was talking with the young gentleman 
beside him, who was apparently attired for walking. They did not 
notice us, although we walked directly behind them, on the broad 
path leading towards the door in the wall of the yard. 

" You are a couple of hot-heads, yourself and your sister > you 
would soar high," said the old book-keeper. 
Do you blame us for that ?** 
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" And the nest in which you were fledged does not suit you now. 
I have seen that for some time/' continued he of the silvery locks, 
without noticing the other's remark. He had a deep, agreeable voice 
in speaking, but his words were uttered with grave deliberation and 
emphasis, as if he prized them himself exceedingly. 

" I will not exactly grant that," the other replied, with a shrug ; 
'' but there need not be so much here that is humiliating for Charlotte 
and myself, and that, especially in the career that I have chosen, 
drags upon me like lead. If my uncle could only make up his mind 
to give up this shop ! '* 

With the slender cane that he held he struck at a magni^cent 
crimson carnation hanging over the gravel-walk, struck it such a blow 
that the gorgeous flower flew far across the path. I uttered a low 
cry, and involuntarily raised both hands to my neck as if it had felt 
the shock. 

The speakers turned around. My frightened face, and still more, 
the gesture that I had made, caused a contemptuous smile upon the 
face of the young man. 

"Aha ! the little moorland Princess can be sentimental, then ? *' 
he cried, lifting his hat courteously from his chesnut curls. '' Of 
course, I am a Vandal, a barbarian, and heaven only knows what 
beside. My sentence has gone forth," he continued, with a side- 
glance at me. " There is now nothing left for me to do but to duly 
honour the flower." 

He picked up the carnation and stuck it in his button-hole. 
'* That will not make the poor thing fresh again," said Use, 
dryly, as she passed him. 
He laughed. 

" Is not your name Ilse ? '* he asked, archly. 
"At your service, yes. Ilse Wichel, if you please,'* she replied, 
turning towards him. Her words had a sharp intonation, as if her 
tongue had been slightly tipped with gall ; but what would have been 
her reply if she had known that, upon the moor, the name of Ilse 
had been suggestive to him of the image of a dragon ? 

It was utterly incomprehensible to me how she had the courage 
to look just as fairly and indifferently into those brown eyes, as if 
they had belonged to any ragged broom-making boy whom she was 
dismissing from the Dierkhof with a scolding and a piece of bread. 
Yes, Ilse was as brave as a lion ; no one was equal to her ; least of 
all I, for my coward heart throbbed so violently that I thought the old 
book-keeper must hear it, and in consequence scrutinize me from 
head to foot. 

I think the young man wished to tell his companion who I was, 
but Ilse would not stop -, she nodded, and turned away, of course 
taking me with her. 

The gentlemen came on slowly behind us. *' There is a carriage 
coming round the corner," the young man said, suddenly. ** Yes, 
yes, those are the horses ! Uncle Erich has returned from Dorotheen- 
thal ! " 

They quickened their pace and entered the courtyard before us, 
just as the elegant carriage thundered through the gate. The old 
gentleman in blue spectacles was sitting inside. He looked just as be 
had done upon the moor, only he sprang from the vehicle with far 
more agile grace than I should have given him credit for, in view of 
his sedate carriage and his age. 

'* Good-morning, my dear uncle," said the young man. 
"Are you back again. Uncle Erich?" Charlotte called down 
from an open window. 

The old gentleman waved a greeting to the window and shook 
hands with his nephew and the book-keeper. We passed them, but 
no one noticed us, for a tall, muscular man, with a wallet upon his 
back, had entered the yard with the carriage, and now held out his 
hat to beg. 

I saw the young gentleman take out his purse -, but, just as he was 
about to throw a large piece of silver into the hat, his uncle stayed 
his lavish hand. 



" What is your trade ? " he asked the beggar. 

" I am a carpenter — '* 

" Have you looked for work here in the city ? " 

" Yes, indeed, sir, everywhere 5 but I can find none, none at all. 
God knows I would gladly get some ! I am worn out with traveUing 
about for it ! " 

" Aha ! then come here at once ; I have plenty of work for you,** 
he pointed to the piles of chests, "and I will pay you well." 

The man scratched his head stupidly. 

"Well, yes, yes, sir; but I must first go to the tavern," he 
stammered. 

"Then go," the old gentleman briefly answered, and turned 
away. 

"There's a man who understands matters ! " said Use, admiringlj, 
as we ascended the st^ps of the hall ; but I was enraged. The beggar 
looked so ragged and forlorn, and how roughly and shortly he had 
been dismissed ! My heart ached to see the poor man bend his broad 
back so humbly before the rich, haughty merchant. The young 
gentleman had been far more generous and compassionate ; he had 
taken out his purse without a single question. If the carpenter 
never came back I could not blame him. Who could bear to be 
glared at by those ugly blue spectacles ? 

Charlotte had seen us go through the yard. She came down- 
stairs and greeted us in the hall. I could not take my eyes off her. 
A little cap of lace, fine and transparent as a cobweb, was thrown 
negligently upon her glossy dark hair, setting off to great advantage 
the oval of her face, which was very beautiful, although, perhaps 
rather full for so young a person -, a light morning robe hung in loose 
folds about her tall figure, only confined at the waist, which was 
finely turned, but by no means slim, by a narrow belt. 

" Has the little moorland Princess come to see me ? " she asked» 
kindly, taking my hand. 

*'She will come after awhile to you, Fraulein ; but we must 
speak first to Fraulein Fliedner," said Ilse. She, too, looked with 
pleasure at the beautiful girl. Yes, Ilse was sure to admire what was 
tall and strongs she always accredited a fine head and broad shoulders 
with her own strength of character. Between such stalwart figures 
I seemed to myself as insignificant as a floating piece of thistledown 
between two oaks. 

Charlotte shook her head with a laugh at Use's straightforward 
reply, and opened a door. Thank Heaven, the lady who arose upon 
our entrance from the windowed recess where she was sitting was 
not nearly so tall as my two conductors. In her silk gown and white 
cap, with the gold watch-chain at her belt, Fraulein Fliedner looked 
as attractive and refined as upon the previous day. She came towards 
us with a kindly smile. 

I sank down beside Ilse among the chintz-covered cushions of an 
old-fashioned sofa, while Charlotte threw herself into an arm-chair, 
picking up by the nape of his neck the barking poodle, who tried to 
bite a piece out of my costly gown, and scolding him into silence in 
her lap. 

Without further preliminaries, Ilse, in the briefest manner, 
described my life hitherto. My nonsense-filled head, my brown 
hands that would not knit, and my unconquerable predilection for 
running barefooted, were the fearful features of the picture which two 
years of culture it was hoped would obliterate. I sat as quiet as 
a lamb, looking across the room, through the glass doors of a cabinet, 
at an ugly porcelain figure that seemed to nod a silent '* Yes, yes, we 
must alter all that ! " to Use's earnest discourse. Then I counted the 
endless bunches of keys upon the wall. Heavens ! could Fraulein 
Fliedner*s little head keep count of all those large and small keys 
and know where each one fitted ? I felt a secret horror of the house 
where so much lay behind lock and key. Oh, for my dear old 
Dierkhof, with its single large key, that was often not even turned in 
the house-door at night ! 

{To h€ continued.) 
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MADELEINE ; 

A STORY OF FRENCH LOVE. 



CHAPTER llL-{Co?itinued). 

'T^HE installation of Madeleine did not change the way of things at 
*" the chateau.- A simple^ pious, and modest girl, already serious 
and reflective, taking a quiet place, making but little noise, the most of 
the time silently bent over her needlework, in a few days she had ren- 
dered herself agreeable to everyone by her sweetness and her goodness. 
Of her face and figure, we shall say but little. She was just at the age 
which has lost the graces of childhood and has not yet reached those 
of womanhood. She was not really beautiful, nor will we say that 
she promised to become so. Before pronouncing upon questions so 
delicate, it is always prudent to wait until the season of transition 
accomplishes its mysterious work, in which ugliness is transfigured 
and the early flowery of beauty are too often withered. But just as 
she was, the Marquise and the Chevalier loved her with a true tender- 
ness J and the life of the child was divided between their neighbouring 
houses — which really made but one family. So far from having been 
neglected, her education had been pushed so fast that she could con- 
tinue it herself and finish it at need without other help. She spoke 
French with purity — almost without accent. Like all Grermans, and 
too many French, she thoroughly understood music j and — a quality 
unhappily more rare — she did not abuse it. The Chevalier and the 
Marquise were delighted to have her sing the Tyrolese songs; but 
these airs, which brought back so pleasantly to them the happy days 
of their exile and poverty, recalled cruelly to her her mother and her 
country, both lost without return ; and often the poor child's song 
was interrupted by her tears and sobs. 

As for Maurice, at the end of two or three weeks, during which he 
felt obliged to pay some attention to his cousin and to do the honours 
of the country, he scarcely perceived her presence. He was twenty 
years old, and had all the ardour and impetuosity of his age. He had 
grown in entire liberty doubly spoiled by his father and by the Mar- 
quise, who thought no one in the world more handsome or more 
charaiing. A tutor had taught him a little Greek and Latin -, while 
at the same time his father, whose love for wood carving had become 
almost a mania, initiated him into that art. The old Chevalier wept 
with pride and joy when he saw near him his son, squaring and turn- 
ing and polishing, and promising to surpass his instructor ; while 
Maurice, on his part, appeared to take pleasure in this inoffensive 
pastime. But one beautiful day, there came to him a misfortune. He 
asked himself the question if, after the Chevalier, the Marquise, and 
wood-carvitig, there was nothing else for him in the world. To this 
indiscreet question, addressed to him by the turbulence of his unquiet 
youth, the response did not wait. 

There are tender and poetic natures, veiled in their morning by a 
light mist. There are others, vivacious and energetic, whose daurn 
seems to burst with the fire of mid-day. With the one, the first 
unquiet of the awakened sense and of imagination reveals itself with- 
out noise and translates itself into dreamy sadness. With the other, 
there is violent and tumultuous agitation. Maurice partook of both 
these natures ; — at times, sad, preoccupied, dreamy -, then all at once 
seized with ardours without end and without name -, unable to remain 
in-doors 5 impetuous, boiling, even a little angry -, and not knowing to 
what wind to throw the savage energy that consumed him j but 
through all, affectionate toward his father, full of attentions for 
Madame de Fresnes, adored by everybody. Having constantly in his 
head the wood-carvings of the old chateau, and the endless histories 
that he had heard for twenty years, he asked himself, in great irritation, 
if his life was to be forever devoted to turning wood and fashioning 
oak, and in listening at evening, with his feet upon the fender in the 
chimney-comer, to the eternal histories of the time of exile. Waiting 
for something better, he hunted everywhere in the region, and lamed 
his horses. 



It was at the height of this explosive period that Madeleine arrived. 
One can judge of how little importance, at such an hour in the destiny 
of this young man, could be the apparition of a little girl of fourteen 
or fifteen years, timid, reserved, silent, without too much beauty or 
grace. He occupied himself with her but little more than if she had 
never quitted Munich. He departed at daylight every morning, and 
did not return till night. He often passed a week at some neighbour- 
ing town or chateau. If he chanced to see Madeleine at her window, 
he nodded to her carelessly. At meal-time he addressed her an 
occasional insignificant word. When she sang her "Tyroliennes,**as 
this was always the occasion for the Marquise and the Chevalier to 
speak of Nuremberg and recall the nut-crackers of the one and the 
miniatures of the other, Maurice never failed to escape at the first note. 
One evening, however, as he stood near her, he could not help noticing 
the beauty and luxuriance of her hair. He remarked upon it, lifting 
with a familiar hand the magnificent blonde mass that covered the head 
of the little German. The poor child was so unaccustomed to being an 
object of interest to her cousin, that she blushed and trembled; but 
when she wished to thank him with a smile, Maurice, fearing some 
new '* Tyroliennes," had already escaped. Another time, returning 
from the chase, he gave her a pretty pheasant that he had rescued 
alive from his dogs. 

" My cousin, then you think sometimes of me ? '* inquired the 
young girl, much affected. But Maurice had already turned upon his 
heel. 

It was not that he saw with jealous displeasure the presence of the 
orphan under the paternal roof. Far from that j if he had all the hot- 
headedness of his age, he had also its noble and generous instincts. 
It had never occurred to him to dispute any place that Madeleine 
might one day have in the will of the Chevalier. Let us also say, in 
passing, that such shameful calculations rarely enter the heart at 
twenty years. Maurice was as ready to share with his cousin as with 
a sister ; and if he was not more tender and attentive to her, it was 
simply because she had not come into the world fifteen or twenty 
months sooner than she did. The Marquise and the Chevalier did 
not at first comprehend the abrupt change in Maurice, whom they 
had hitherto found so simple in taste and so even in temper. They 
both distressed themselves, without understanding why. They had 
been young at a time when youth wasted itself, right and left, in 
trivial distractions and elegant frivolities ; without a thought of that 
heavy unrest and profound weariness which later was the martyrdom 
of a generation. Although reared in the retirement of the country, 
Maurice had submitted to the influence of the new ideas. Ideas 
are living forces, mixed with the air we breathe. The wind 
carries and sows them everywhere 5 and do what one can to escape 
these invisible currents — ^though he keep to one side or in the distance 
— he is yet penetrated and impregnated, for he is always the child of 
his century. 

That which was most surprising to the Chevalier and the Marquise 
was not the devouring need of activity, which was naturally explained 
by the heated blood of youth, but the sombre melancholy in which its 
ardour and impetuosity seemed lost. But, in fact, how could they 
comprehend the malady of an epoch when gaiety, exiled from the 
heart of twenty years, found a home under the white hairs of age ? 
After discussing the question, they arrived at the conclusion that the 
life which Maurice had led till then was neither profitable nor amusing : 
and that, in spite of the incomparable charms of wood carving, it was 
not surprising that a young heart was not entirely absorbed by it. 
That was the opinion of the Marquise : the Chevalier ended by agree- 
ing with her. The question was, what to do. They spoke at first of 
a marriage ; but that remedy seemed a little Joo violent. Besides, the 
Marquise observed, with reason, that young men of rank in that 
generation did not marry at twenty ; and that, in another respect, 
unlike the old times, marriage had become less a commencement than 
an end. In brief, after ripe reflection, it was decided to send Maurice 
for two or three years to Paris, and then, at his choice, to Germany 
or Italy 3 thus to complete his education by a profound study of men 
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and things. This programme was not much more vague than that 
usually traced for the sons of families in the Provinces^ before putting 
the bridle-rein on their necks and launching them into the life of 
Paris. 

Some time after, on an autumn evening, which was the anniversary 
of Madeleine*s arrival, the Chevalier, his son, and the Marquise were re- 
united in the chateau of Valtravers. The horse that was to take Maurice 
to the neighbouring town through which passed the mail: route, waited, 
saddled and bridled, at the door. It was the hour of adieu. A part- 
ing has always something sad and solemn, even when the separation 
is but temporary. The Chevalier seemed painfully affected. The 
Marquise concealed her depression poorly. Maurice himself appeared 
much agitated ; and when his old father opened his arms, he threw 
himself into them, weeping as if he embraced him for the last time. 
Madame de Fresnes pressed the young man to her heart with emotion. 
The old house-servants, who had been present at his birth, embraced 
him as their child. 

Time passed. Maurice tore himself from the farewells of his 
friends. At the last moment, as he was about to put his foot in the 
stirrup, he remembered Madeleine. Surprised at her absence, he was 
about to send for her, when he was told that the young girl had left 
the chateau several hours before. Leaving some affectionate words of 
adieu for his cousin, he moved away at the slow walk of his horse, 
turning often with gestures of salutation to the kind beings who 
followed him with their eyes. Arrived at the gate of the park, he 
hesitated like a young eagle on the edge of its nest before launching 
itself in space. He recalled the happy days that he had passed in the 
shade of this pretty manor, between the care of the Marquise and the 
tenderness of his father. He seemed to see through the trees the 
gracious phantom of his youth, that regarded him with sadness and 
tried to detain him. He seemed to hear voices that said, ** Ingrate, 
where do you go ? '* His heart swelled to bursting, and his eyes 
moistened with tears. But his destiny controlled him. He plunged 
into the forest that he must cross to reach the town. 

At the end of a rapid ride, at the very place where he had met 
her a year before at the same day and hour, he saw Madeleine, seated 
and dreaming. As before, she had not heard the sound of his gallop 
upon the moss. Lifting her eyes, she saw her cousin regarding her. 
It was the same frame and the same picture. Nothing was changed, 
only in place of an undeveloped child, frail and delicate, without 
beauty and almost without grace, he saw a fair face, around which 
there had commenced to hover a bright host of the sweet dreams of 
youth. It was not yet the flower in bloom ; but the bud had opened 
its leaves. It was not the Aurora, but the misty white dawn of 
awakening Nature, trembling under the first kiss of Morning. 

Maurice dismounted from his horse, and hastened to embrace 
his cousin and to say adieu. Again in the saddle, he pursued his 
route, without knowing, alas ! that he bad left happiness behind him. 

When he had disappeared at the bend of the avenue, Madeleine 
returned to the chateau. Entering the drawing-room, she found the 
Chevalier seated by his deserted fireside. She walked sadly to the 
back of the chair in which the old man sat in a bent attitude, and for 
some minutes contemplated him in silence. 

" My father,'* she said, bending toward him her blonde head 
*' my father, you have still a daughter." 

The Chevalier smiled, and drew her softly to his heart. 



CHAPTER IV. 

After the departure of Maurice, Madeleine became the joy of Val- 
travers J enlivening with her growing graces the household which was 
no longer animated by his presence. Like a young Antigone, she 
redoubled toward her old uncle her pious and tender care. Though 
her heart was still sad, and her spirit more reflective than is usual at 
her age, yet, to divert him, she forgot herself, and transformed her 



natural gravity into a smiling serenity. She accompanied him in all 
his excursions ; lingered around him in his workshop ; read aloud his 
journals ; encouraged him in recounting the old stories of his exile j 
and never failed to go into ecstacies before each piece of carving with 
which this indefatigable artist encumbered every comer of the chateau. 
At the same time, she was a devoted daughter to the Marquise, 
who taught her painting, and whose highest pleasure was in cultivat- 
ing the charms that God had given her. Thus loved and guarded by 
these two old people, this orphan child grew in talents and in virtue. 

In the three years succeeding her arrival, Madeleine had developed 
into a good and beautiful creature ; though not of that acquired and 
conventional beauty which maiks the heroines of poets and romancers. 
Her figure was neither large nor small, and had not the flexibility of 
the willow. A critic devoted to the plastic side of art would have 
found something to remodel in the oval of her face. Her hair, which 
had grown darker, could not truthfully be compared either with the 
black of ebony or the sheen of gold. Though her skin had that heavy 
whiteness of the camellia which defies the effects of sun and air, her 
eyes were more grey than blue. If her teeth were even and white as 
the pearls of a necklace, the mouth was rather large, the lips were a 
little heavy. Her lashes did not fall upon her cheek like the fringe 
of a gentian 5 and the line of the nose recalled but vaguely the 
straight noses of royal races. Yet such a face and figure may form 
a pleasing whole in which imperfections of detail are lost, harmoniz- 
ing so well that each one appears but a new charm. I love this style 
of beauty, which is less correct than sympathetic, which captivates the 
heart more than the eyes, and which, without anything to dazzle or 
fascinate the first view, is always ready to reveal, to those who cau 
comprehend it, some unexpected grace, some new enchantment 
Although she occupied herself closely with domestic affairs, the 
practical wisdom and judgment that she brought to these duties did 
not preclude a certain air of distinction, a cast of spirit romantic, 
poetic, dreamy, that she inherited at the same time from her mother, 
and from Germany. 

One can readily imagine the attachment that was formed between 
Madeleine, the Marquise, and tlie Chevalier. She was the light of 
their old age, the soft ray which illumined the end of their 
days. Mixed and blended, these three existences ran in slow 
and peaceful waves. But it sometimes happened that these waves, 
usually so pure, v/ere troubled. 

The letters of Maurice were at first full of charm and poesy j fresh 
and perfumed like the bouquets that are gathered in the dew of the 
fields. It is thus that one writes at the happy age which flies so 
quickly. At the hour when life commences its decline, have you 
never found, in the depth^ of an old drawer, some such letters of your 
youth ?, Have they not surprised you ? In reading' them, have you not 
seen pass across your tears, the image of your beautiful past ? Have 
you not asked yourself if it was indeed the same spring, now ready to 
dry up, which poured out all these treasures of enthusiasm and of 
faith, of grace and of virtue, of happiness and of love ? It was such 
letters that Maurice wrote at twenty years. 

The days of the letter-courier were joyful ones at Valtravers. As 
far as she could see the post- man, Madeleine ran to meet him, and 
returned triumphantly to the chateau. Ordinarily it was she who 
read, in a clear voice, her cousin's letters. When — as did not always 
happen— she found in them her name, her bosom heaved, and a rosy 
tint, almost imperceptible, coloured for a moment the alabaster of her 
face. If there was no mention of her — as more often was the case- 
she was grave and silent for the rest of the day. These letteis of 
Maurice made all the fibres of the good Chevalier's heart to vibrate j 
for he could trace, beneath the outbursts of their passionate tenderness, 
the development of aa. elevated spirit and of a lively intelligence. 
Sometimes old frends at Paris would write to congratulate him upon 
his son. All seemed promising for the best ; and they already began 
to speak of the happiness of his return. 

{To be continued^ 
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Chapter XV. — Continued. 

MUCH more did Miss Betty say, and Mary listened quietly, 
only hanging out two flaming little signals of emotion on 
her cheeks. She walked home with flying steps, and for the rest of 
the day manifested an extraordinary activity. She made a cake, 
put fresh flowers into- all the vases, told stories to the children, 
and finally read aloud to her father until he was half asleep. 
Could it be that she feared to be alone with her own heart ? 
And why, when she should have been quietly asleep, did she 
bury her face in her pillows as if to shut out some sound ? Was 
it that the stars laughing in at her window, the moths beating 
against it, the rustling trees, and the wavering shadows, had all 
found voices, and were ringing in her ears, like a silver bell, the 
sweetest word to which lips can ever give utterance — hope ? 

It was a great day for Blythe when she took her first walk 
after her accident. She had never been indoors so long before, 
and she passed through the square with a slight feeling of sur- 
prise at finding everything so unchanged. Still the sunbrowned 
young men in linen suits and the countrymen in jeans chatted 
together; the black-faced old "uncles" lounged about; the 
patient mules stood around the court-house ; the cotton- waggons 
were being unloaded ; the shops hung out their faded ribbons. 
Blythe stopped to buy a Chinese fan ; and to kiss half a dozen 
young lady friends ; then she passed out of this prosaic world 
into that other world of shade and coolness and pleasant sounds 
where the Spring gurgled a welcome. Here, with a new plea- 
sure, her eyes dwelt on the giant rocks whose faces were covered 
with greybeard moss and whose feet rested in the silent pool. 
She walked to the bridge, and stood for a while watching the 
waving spears of moss, then raised her eyes to take in the even- 
ing's quiet beauty. The sun's face had disappeared, but the 
trail of his golden garments rolled in fiery forms along the blue 
floor of the heavens. The light fingers of the wind lifted and 
dropped the leaves in play until all the forest moved like a gently 
swelling sea. Down the stream, where it turned suddenly, like 
a broken silver bar, stood two mild-faced cows, ankle-deep in the 
shining water. Waiting for them to drink, was Billy Tolliver, on 
the shore, giving utterance now and then to the melancholy and 
musical '^ Soo-00 cow — soo-oo-e — soo-oo-e,'* with which the 
darkies call the cattle home. The final interest was given to the 
picture when Roger Ellis came walking out of the woods and 
stopped to talk with Civil Rights Bill. He soon caught sight of 
Blythe on the bridge, and hurried to join her. 

" How delighted I am to see you I '^ he said. ^'I did not 
know you were to be out to-day.'' 

"Nor did any one," said she, with a smile; "but mamma 
and papa had gone to the country, grandmother was asleep, so I 
had no one's leave to ask but my own." 

"And it does not hurt your foot to walk ? " 

" Oh, not in the least. I was very tired of staying in the 
house. And how pleasant is it to see the woods and the water 
again," said Blythe, directing a frank glance towards Mr. Ellis^ 
and meeting a look of passionate love that he made no attempt 
to conceal. For the languor of the summer evening had stolen 
into bis veins ; he scarcely dared speak lest his voice should 
break with tenderness. 

As a bunch of grasses under a burning-glass quivers faintly 
before breaking into flame, so the sweet disturbance that precedes 



love agitated the maiden's heart as her eyes met his ardent 
glance. Her colour fluctuated ; her hands moved nervously. 

" Let us go and sit on the stone bench and watch the moon 
rise over the water," said Ellis, gently. 

" Mrs. Oglethorpe gave a little party last night," said Blythe, 
as they seated themselves. " Were you there ? " 

"No," said Ellis. "I am not very apt to go to such 
gatherings. I am like Rousseau, at once too indolent and too 
active to enjoy them." 

" I don't understand exactly," said Blythe, looking interested. 

'' ' The indolence of company is burdensome,' " quoted Ellis, 
"'because it is forced ; that of solitude is charming, because it is 
free. In company I suffer terribly from inactivity, because I must 
be inactive. I must sit stock still, glued to my chair, or stand 
like a post, without stirring hand or foot, not free to run, jump, 
shout, sing, or gesticulate, when I want to — not even allowed to 
muse — visited at once with all the fatigue of inaction and all the 
torment of constraint; obliged to pay attention to every compli- 
ment paid, and compelled to keep eternally cudgelling my brains, 
so as not to fail when my turn comes to contribute my jest or 
my lie. And this is called idleness ! Why, it is a task for a 
galley-slave ! ' " 

" How little some people appreciate their blessings ! " cried 
Blythe, "and what a dull, blind soul Rousseau must have had, 
to feel thus in the most brilliant and delightful society of the 
world 1 Why, do you know, my idea of perfect bliss is to be a 
society queen in Paris 1 " 

" Heaven forbid such a life for you I And you would not 
like it as much as you fancy." 

" Why not ? " 

Ellis's eyes twinkled. He took Blythe's fan from her lap, 
and, holding it up like a book, began, in a sing-song tone : 
" Three dear little boys went sailing to the west in a great 
balloon, accompanied by their teacher, who held advanced ideas, 
and taught by the natural method. ' Oh, see that splendid 
world ! ' cried one of the dear little boys, pointing to a gorgeous 
mass of floating colour thrown like a blaze against the sky. 
' How I wish we could go nearer to it ! ' ' We will sail thither,' 
said the teacher, with a wise smile. And when they had sailed 
into it, it was only a cloud of cool, grey mist, and the dear little 
boys were all chilled to the bone, and had to take three little nips 
of brandy, while the teacher, still smiling wisely, applied the 
moral." 

Blythe's laugh rang out gaily. " Oh, Mr. Ellis, if the moral 
of your charming allegory is that I must stay content in Yariba, 
it is wasted on me. I cannot tell you how I long for life, move- 
ment, action. I am so tired of this place ! — the quiet streets, 
the hills and the streams, and the moss eternally waving. I 
want to get away from it all. Nothing ever happens here. And 
only think — there are people living here who are old, and who 
have never been out of Yariba ! Fancy having written against 
one's name in the book of fate only this : — was born — married 
—died." 

It is enough if you had said, was bom — loved — died." 
It is the same thing, is it not ? But love could not fill my 
life." 

" Sappho thought it the only thing that could fill hers. Do 
you know her ode * To the Beloved,' the most incomparable piece 
of writing in any language ? " 

" I have never read it. Repeat it to me, please.^ 

Blythe I Blythe I what a chance you have given your lover. 

My heart swells toward my unconscious heroine with a 

^4 
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Blest as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears, and sees thee all the while 
Sofdy speak and sweetly smile. 

*Twas this deprived my soul of rest, 
And raided such tumults in my breast ; 
For, while I gazed in transport tost. 
My breath was gone— my voice v/as lost. 

voice, 



sudden^ half-pathetic tenderness. What a revelation awaits her ! 
Farewell now to the fancies and dreams of her past ! Never 
again will she lift eyes so innocently cold I Never again will 
she see silvered water flowing beneath a pale sky and a great 
white moon, but that a voice sweeter than singing will echo in 
her ear the rhymed cadences of Sappho's song : 

My bosom glowed ; a subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 
O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 
In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd. 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill*d ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play, 
I fainted, sunk, and died away." 

His voice, low, resonant, and clearly musical, seemed to 
strike the very keynote of the young girl's being. The delicate 
voluptuousness of the poem set her heart beating as tumultuously 
as if each word had been a lover's kiss. ' 

Roger Ellis watched her face as it shone in the moonlight, 
and it dazzled him like the page of an illuminated book. Wild 
words trembled on his lips; but with a woman's first impulse to 
hide an unwonted emotion, Blythe sprang to her feet. 

"I must go home,'' said she, hurriedly j "it is growing 
late.'' 

" It is chilly too," said Ellis, drawing her hand through his 
arm. 

" Yes ; I hope we shall find a fire at home. I like a light 
blaze these August evenings." 

"May I come in ? " said Ellis, as they reached the gate. 

" Certainly." 

The fire in the parlour was burning low. Blythe knelt down 
by the wood-box, and began to replenish it. 

" Let me help you," said Ellis. 

" You could not," said Blythe, laughing. " Making a wood- 
fire is like writing poetry — one must have a genius for it. About 
a year ago, I made the acquaintance of a lady from the North^ 
who soon began to question me about my accomplishments. 
When she found out that I was neither a musician nor a student, 
and detested fancy-work, sewing, and housekeeping, she looked 
at me over her spectacles, and said, ' My poor child, will you tell 
me what you can do ? ' And I answered meekly that I could 
make a very good fire. Fancy her disgust ! " 

She turned her laughing face, and looked over her shoulder at 
Mr. Ellis. The pine kindling, breaking into a blaze, deepened 
the red of cheek and lip and brought out the glory of her Titian 
hair. He was so near her that he coidd touch her shoulder with 
his hand. 

" Blythe ! " he said, in an unsteady voice. 

She felt herself drawn gently toward him, and before the 
light smile could leave her lips, or a protest reach them, he had 
^lade them his own with a kiss. She sprang away from him, 
and stood crimson — trembling — afraid — ashamed. 

"What does it mean ? " her lips formed. 

" It means, dear," he said, quietly, smiling a little, but still 
in that curiously unsteady voice, " that you must light the fires 
ot my life for me. Will you be my Vesta, my darling, my 
own ? " , 

Blythe had often imagined herself as playing a very poetic 
and satisfactory part in a love scene ; but, alas I when the 
occasion came, four of her five wits went halting off. She could 
only droop her lovely head, and say nothing. 

" How beautiful you are ! " he whispered. " Look at me, 
darling ! " 

She raised her eyes. She saw a dark face glowing with love ; 



deep, passionate, yearning eyes that, resting tenderly on her, 
filled slowly with tears. 

Tears — how they thrilled and startled her ! Impulse, 
generosity, and a divine tenderness swept her toward him. He 
opened his arms with a glad, proud gesture, and she was drawn to 
the lonely heart that believed itself at last to have found a home. 

" Blythe I " he cried, passionately, " never was woman loved 
as you shall be I I shall make all your Southern lovers tame to 
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I haven't any Southern lovers." 

Let them pome, then ; and if any man can love you more 
than I, he is more worthy of you, and I can give you up." 

" How can you talk of giving me up," whispered Blythe, 
" in the first moment that you know you have gained me ? " 

" Because, my darling, I accept with a kind of doubt the 
good the gods bestow. I hardly meant to tell you my love, but 
it was stronger than myself. It seemed to me that I should 
hold back when the beautiful young life, with its bright mind, 
its sincere heart, its great need of love, its greater power of 
loving, came near to mine; for perfect love is perfect self-sacri- 
fice, taketh no thought of its own desires, looketh only to make 
more serenely happy the mate that it yearns for. And then I 
was so much older than you ; I had seen and suffered so much ; 
my ambition had burned to its embers ; a great careeer was no 
longer possible — " 

" Hush ! hush ! " cried Blythe, " do you think I should have 
liked you had you been an immature boy ? I hate young men. 
I want to look up to my — ^" 

She stopped short with a wide blush. 

" To your husband, Blythe — sweet Blythe Ellis ! Was there 
ever a more delicious little name ? Darling, let me hear you say 
that you will be my wife." 

'* Yes," said Blythe, softly, " I will be your wife — God 
willing." 

" And I," he cried, pressing her hands to his lips, " will be 
your husband, God willing — ^and if Blythe is willing ! '' 

Steps were heard in the hall. "There are father ajid mother 
coming home," said Blythe. '^ Oh ! what will they say to this ? 
I had forgotten about your being a Northern man, and all 
that ! " 
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Miss Capulet, your Montague does not fear either your 
father or your mother. But, child I child I how your grand- 
mother will hate me ! " 

" She cannot, when she knows you better." 

Ellis had never told Blythe of the scene at the soldiers' 
graves ; he thrust its ugly, ghostly remembrance from him with 
a shudder. 

" Well, well," he said, brightly, " we will hope for the best 
Now, dear, how soon shall we announce our engagenaent to the 
wondering public of Yariba? " 

" Announce our engagement ?" cried Blythe, " why, never! 
We Southern people don't do that sort of thing. No Southern 
girl would have it known for the world that she was eng^ed." 

" Why not, Blythe ? " 

" Oh I it would take away all the romance-— every one would 
be talking about her, and none of the other young men would 
pay her any attention ; and the engagement might be brok^» or 
she might not be in earnest when it was made. One of the 
girls here was engaged to eleven at the same time." 

"Blythe, you alarm me. It seems that engagenjents in tl)is 
country are as numerous and as honourable as duels ^t Heidel- 
berg. May I be so impertinent as to ask your record ? " 
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''I am twenty-one years old/' said BIythe, proudly, ''and 
you are the first sweetheart I have ever had — the only man who 
ever kissed the tips of my fingers/* 

Then he said a thousand tender and flattering things to her ; 
and her vanity, like the slave that ran by the emperor's horse, 
kept pace with the swift rush of his words — so convincing is the 
magnificent unreserve of a strong soul. And if any one had said 
to BIythe, in this delicious hour, that Cleopatra was loved more 
madly, she would have put away the thought in scorn, as Roger 
Ellis poured out a wine for her drinking pressed from his life's 
experience, sweet and rich as a cup of the gods offered to eager 
human lips. 



Chapter XVI. — The Grandmother's Last Stake. 

"Oh, the shame of it ! the shame of it ! " 

It was night, and the grandmother was alone in her room. 

A few hours since she had been told of Blythe's engagement^ 

and in the same breath her son had added that he had consented 

to the match and approved of it; and Blythe's mother with 

tears had begged the old lady to try and be reconciled to her 

child's lover. She had said nothing ; words were idle, even had 

the offence not been too monstrous for expostulation. But 

when night came and she shut herself up in her room, she made 

her moan in a terrible and deep despair. What could she do to 

prevent it ? Nothing — nothing — nothing ! '^ I am so old and 

helpless and weak," she murmured, wringing her frail and 

fevered hands. '^ I have no brain to plot or plan. God help 

me! 1 can do nothing." She started at the sound of her own 

words, and a sudden gleam of light passed over her face. How 

dare I tell the strange train of thought that awoke in her brain ? 

Since the day that the news came of Lee's surrender she had 

ceased to pray ; she thought that she had ceased to believe in a 

God. She had gone no more to church, and refused to listen to 

the ingenious arguments with which Mr. Shepherd, in common 

with other Southern pastors, tried to excuse God's failure to 

meet the wishes of the Southern people. But now, as she 

walked up and down the room with noiseless steps, an old faith 

stirred within her, mingled with the daring impiety that had 

grown to be her second nature. In short, Mrs. Herndon was 

making up her mind to forgive God the past, if He would grant 

her prayer for the future. She flung herself on her knees hy the 

bed, humbling herself at last, and prayed — prayed that God 

would do what she could not — prevent this loathed and hated 

marriage. She pleaded with God for this proof of his power, 

and promised him her soul as a reward. 

'' Grant me this, O God, and I will strive to see thy justice 
even in the ruin thou hast brought upon this wretched country. 
I will love and serve and worship Thee all my days. Hear me, 
God ! Fulfil now the promises made unto thy people, and listen 
to the voice of thy despair." 

Thus far into the night she prayed, while tears burned 
along her cold cheeks, until at last her voice grew hoarse, her 
eyes dry and dim, and she crept to bed a pale, faintly breath- 
ing image, exhausted with emotion but strong in a new-born 
hope. 

From that time the grandmother seemed a changed being. 
Her face grew even more rapt and far-off in its expression; she 
spoke little, and never in her old tone of bitterness ; the family 
thought her almost reconciled to the thought of Blythe's 



marriage. With her new gentleness came a physical change. 
Her voice gained a fuller tone, her form a firmer erectness ; she 
fancied that the strength of youth had come back to her, upborne 
as she was by the excitement of her strange inner life. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night, whether kneeling alone or moving among 
her people, she prayed. She resorted to prayer as a stimulus, 
and such was her fervid will that it never failed to leave her in 
a state of exaltation. She rarely spoke to BIythe of her engage- 
ment, but the young girl in her presence became dimly aware of 
a strong opposing influence ; and sometimes, after the novelty 
of having a lover had worn away, and her mind was in a languid 
sjate, if she happened to be standing by her grandmother when 
Roger was coming toward her, she would feel as if the air about 
her had condensed to a force that pushed her with a gentle 
steadiness in an opposite direction. It was a strange feel- 
ing — one that was instantly overcome by an effort of will; 
but she was vaguely conscious that if she should yield to it, 
the movement of her body would follow its guidance as 
surely as if she were an automaton pushed about by human 
hands. 

But all this was so trifling as to be hardly remembered when 
Roger was near ; and the weeks drifted by that opened a new 
world to BIythe and glorified an old one to her lover. Ellis re- 
membered these weeks afterward as the most perfect of his life. 
He was aroused from the unworldly happiness of the sweet days 
by letters requiring his immediate return to the North. He saw 
at once that he must go ; but, he hoped, not alone. Strolling 
through the woods with BIythe, he told her of the necessity of 
leaving her within a few days, and, after pleasing himself for a 
while with her surprise and distress, he said : 

'^ And now, BIythe, for a test of your character ! The time 
has come when I am to see where your unlikeness to other 
young women ends and likeness begins." 

''Am I unlike other girls?" said BIythe, demurely : "tell 
me how, please." 

'' What an outrageous bid for flattery ! Well, then, I have 
seen handsomer women than you are, but none with such 
witchery of hair, and eyes, and mouth. I have known cleverer 
women, but none with so lovely an enthusiasm, and not one so 
shy in her tenderness, so delicate in her expression, so pure in 
her soul. BIythe, my child, you dazzle me sometimes. I want 
to shade my eyes when I look at you." 

BIythe laid her hand lightly across his lips. '' No more ot 
that, Roger. You make me feel ashamed that I am not better. 
Now for the test of character ! " 

" What I wish to know, BIythe," he said, solemnly, '* is, 
how much you are held in the bondage of fashion." 

'' Not very much," she said, laughing, " as I make all my 
own dresses." 

''And very pretty ones they are," said Roger, looking her 
over with an approving eye. 

BIythe was singularly prettv to-day. She had on a white 
dress, and as she passed through the hall she had caught up a 
short red cloak that hung on the rack, and had tossed one of 
her brother's hats on her head — a broad, soft straw, under which 
her peach-bloom face shone with exquisite delicacy. 

"Now, I like this dress particularly," continued Roger, 
touching her flowing white skirts. " Don't you think it would 
make a very pretty wedding-dress, BIythe ? " 

" This ! " cried BIythe ; " why no, dear. Don't you see it is 
thick ? " 

" So it is," said Roger with an air of surprise : "how stupid 
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of me not to notice that ! Of course a wedding-dress shouldn't 
be thick/' 

" Unless it is silk or satin, or something of that sort, you 
know." 

'^Certainly/' said. Roger, with easy assurance — *^silk, or 
satin, or bombazine — '* 

^' Bombazine I '' and Blythe gave a laugh that must have 
startled the birds. 

'' Come now, Blythe, don't lead a man on to his ruin and 
then laugh at him. Tell me, darling, how long would it take to 
get up the proper and conventional wedding-dress ? " 

" Oh, that depends I If you were to order it from a city 
dressmaker, she would probably keep you wasting in despair for 
weeks and weeks after the time she promised to let you have it. 
If you made it at home, and called in all your neighbours to 
help, you might have it ready in a week." 

'^ A week ! — I can stay just a week longer," said Roger, 
with deep meaning in his tone. But Blythe was deaf to his 
hints. 

'^ Only a week ! " she sighed. '' Let us not think of it, 
Roger. Who knows if we shall ever meet again ? " 

*' Blythe, don't you see what I am driving at ? " cried Roger. 
'^ I want to take you with me, my darling. I want to be married 
right off, as you Southern folk say. Oh, my love, say yes, I 
implore you 1 " 

The colour flew out of Blythe's face and into it again. " It 
is impossible ! " she said, breathlessly. 

Then Roger set to work to convince her of how possible a 
thing it was ; and, of course, it was not many minutes before 
she began to yield, and not an hour before she had quite con- 
sented to marry him in a week's time, if her family would hear 
of such a sudden arrangement. 

Ellis lost no time in preferring his request to Blythe's father, 
and that gentleman promised to think it over; and it was dis- 
cussed at length in the family circle. Mr. Herndon did not 
" like things done in a hurry ; " and Mrs. Herndon '^ could not 
bear to think of the poor child marrying without anything to put 
on." Still, as tender parents should, they waived these little 
prejudices, and were about to announce their consent, when — 
the grandmother spoke. 

'^ Emma Blythe," she said, quietly, " I shall say nothing of 
the indecent haste of marrying a man whom you scarcely know, 
and leaving your home with him ; I shall say nothing of the 
suffering in store for you when you, a Southern girl, find your- 
self among enemies and strangers ; but I shaJl make a prayer to 
you. Do you remember, my child, eight years ago, when I had 
that long siege of illness — rheumatic fever ? " 
Yes, grandmother." 

Do you remember how constantly you were with me ? how 
you rubbed me, nursed me, tended me ? how you listened when 
I told you of my sorrows, and did not weary of my groans ? 
how you read to me, sung to me, wept over me ? " 

*' I remember it all, grandmother," cried Blythe, tears rushing 
to her eyes. *' Why do you speak of it now ? " 

" I appeal to that memory, dear, because Blythe the young 
lady has loved me less than Blythe the child. It may be that it 
has been my fault — I have been cold and harsh and unloving-— 
though you, of all others, have always been nearest my heart. 
But the ghosts of those that are gone come like a cloud between 
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me and the living. I have little joy in my life. I have fallen on 
evil times. My days are numbered, Blythe. It will not make 
you happier when I am gone to think that you refused my last 
request." 

And that request, grandmother ? " said Blythe, trembling. 

It is not to give up your lover, child," she said, with a 

slight, cold smile ; " do not look so alarmed. It is only that you 

will defer your marriage six months. Is it too much to 

ask ? " 

'' No, grandmother, it is not ; I will do as you wish," said 
Blythe, mastered by the influence that seemed to be closing like 
bands around her, and ready, too, to make a sacrifice that seemed 
so small to one whose wishes she had treated so lightly from the 
beginning. 

You promise — solemnly ? " 
I promise — solemnly 1 " 
A long, quivering sigh escaped the old lady's lips. She leaned 
back in her chair and^closed her eyes. Mr. and Mrs. Herndon 
warmly praised their daughter's docility, and commended the 
moderation of the grandmother's demand. But neither heard 
them. The one was lifting up her soul in passionate gratitude to 
God, the other was wondering what her lover would say when 
she told him of her promise. 

What he did say was something under his breath that Blythe 
did not hear; then — "I knew she would injure me," he said, 
with a strange look on his face. He remembered the tearing 
hands, the trampling feet. 

It was now Blythe's turn to argue ; and though she did not 
quite succeed in convincing her lover that delays were not 
dangerous, she brought a smile to his lips, and with a judicious 
kiss made him forget that she was — Mrs. Herndon's grand- 
daughter. 

Blythe was a little dissatisfied with herself that she did 
not feel this disappointment more keenly. And, to tell truth, 
she had been a little dissatisfied with herself almost from the 
beginning of her engagement. She was perhaps more unlike 
other women than Ellis had imagined. Her imagination was 
highly sensitive ; she could not read an impassioned love-scene 
without a thrill of the blood ; she believed ardently — or thought 
she did— in the theory of '^ All for love and the world well lost" 
Then why, in the very moment when her lover clasped his arms 
about her and told a rosary of kisses on cheek and brow and lip, 
did she feel a vague sense of something missed ? What was 
the little mocking inner voice that, even at the moment of her 
highest feeling, questioned the reality of her emotion — even 
ridiculed it ? Was this all she should know of the passion for 
which empires had been thrown away ? Or was love something 
that must grow until every lesser feeling should be pushed out 
by its spreading roots ? 

Mr. Ellis, it is needless to say, did not dream that Miss 
Blythe was becoming an analyst and critic. Many a delicious 
thought had come to him of her sweet impassioned Southern 
nature, for her self-surrender had been absolute. Had it not 
been so, her disappointment would at least have been longer in 
coming. After all, it was scarcely more than a breath on a 
mirror ; her admiration for her lover was unbounded ; she was 
proud of his love; and she would have become his wife at the 
time he wished, with high hope and happiness, had Grod and 
her grandmother so ordered it. 
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TN a recent number of this Journal some valuable advice was 
^ given to girls on the subject of the continuance of their education 
after they have left school. By way of supplement to this advice^ 
and in order to give to it a practical bearing, I purpose in this and a 
subsequent article to mark out, first, a course of reading which is 
likely to prove beneficial to girls of intelligence, whose education has 
been what is usually termed ''finished 3" and afterwards to show what 
may be done in the case of that very numerous class, where mental 
cultivation from various causes has been neglected, and a period put 
to schooling not perhaps too soon in point of age, but far too soon 
in point of education. 

It is a dangerous mistake, bat a very common one, to imagine 
that education is ever ** finished." There is nothing better for any 
of us than to start in life with a full convictioo that the more we learn 
the more we have to learn. Knowledge can never be fully satisfied : 
things known are ever teaching us how much remains unknown. 

Certain it is that the provisions made for modern education 
too generally militate against this sound doctrine, and tend to 
establish the belief that education is the work of jouth, and that it 
is to be finished within a certain limited period. There are in these 
days *' finishing " schools, and ** finishing " governesses : there are 
also colleges for ladies, with a stated curriculum^ and a final exami- 
nation to make all complete. 

It was not so in the ancient schools of learning. The student 

at Oxford, by the old University statutes still in force, after having 

passed all examinations, even the most severe, is presented to the 

Vice- Chancellor and admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, not 

to mark the completion of his studies, but with a view to the further 

reading of certain treatises on logic by the great Aristotle 5 so again a 

graduate in the faculty of music is qualified as a Bachelor to read the 

writings of Boethius, and a Bachelor of medicine the aphorisms of 

Hippocrates. In no case was education considered to be ''finished.*' 

A degree, that is a gradus or step, was taken, but this was merely the 

scholar's introduction into some new halls in the temple of learning, 

through which he must, still by reading, make his way. It has been 

said of a very great man, when congratulated by a friend on his son's 

success at his university, that he replied, *' Well, well ! I am 

thankful that he has made good use of his time so far. He has now 

gained a starting point, and can begin to study in earnest." There is 

sound sense in the remark, my fair readers ; and I would most earnestly 

ask you to apply it to your own case. Whatever your proficiency in 

education at school or college, or under your painstaking governess 

at home, whatever rank or degree you may have taken at any local 

examination, however high the standard you have attained in science, 

languages, music, drawing or any other department of art — think not 

that there is nothing beyond it worthy of acquirement. You have 

mounted a step or two on the ladder of learning, but its height is 

iufinite, and there are steps without number yet unattained. 

I am not unmindful that among girls there is the very strongest 
temptation to look upon education as " finished '* with the last term 
at school. It is but natural for them to anticipate the time of leaving 
— a new life will then begin. Society with all its attractions lies 
before them, and a dream of happiness is to be realized about which 
the most staid and sober minded never suffer themselves to entertain 
a doubt, and why should they ? Life without its hopes and thrilling 
interests would be far too monotonous to be good, physically or 
morally, for any of us. A certain measure of excitement is wisely 
ordained and permitted to keep the energies in play. I would not 
cancel one iota of life's real enjoyment. No remarks of mine can 
have any such tendency as this. What I am about to advise is calcu- 
lated not in any degree to lessen life's true pleasures, but to make life 
itself mxxce pleasurable. The transition from ^hool life to home 
life — ^from the restraints of lesson hours to the freedotn of the 
drawing room^ is for the most part too great a change not to produce 
a real harm unless tempered hy some fixed occupation or pursuits. 



It may be quite true, that most girls on leaving school find some- 
thing to do. They take up with music, painting, embroidery, and 
various other light occupations. If living in a country village, they 
make themselves useful to the parish, as teachers at Sunday Schools 
and in many other ways. Almost all must be credited with giving 
up some time to reading; but in the absence of any experienced 
governess this reading is generally desultory, and for mental culture 
almost useless. I would ask girls of average intelligence who have left 
school long enough to have passed through the first burst of excitement, 
whether they do not find a void in home life which they never 
experienced at school. With, of course, certain particular exceptions, 
more or less frequent, the day is too long for them : it brings with it 
no settled occupation : it is not marked out into separate portions for 
separate things ; in fact, it has no time>table. How general, and 
often how true, is the remark that our school-days are the happiest of 
our lives ! But surely this need not be the case. To a very great extent, 
the happiness or unhappiness are of our own making, and they are 
very mainly dependent upon the way in which we pass our time. 

In directing their attention to a course of reading which shall 
pleasantly and profitably occupy the time at their command, I am 
persuaded that I carry with me the best feelings of every girl, when I 
place religious reading in the forefront. No day should be suffered 
to pass by without some portion of it being devoted to the study of 
the Word of God. No branch of study can be equal in importance 
to that which teaches us to know ourselves, and prepare us for eter- 
nity. Philosophy fails of its noblest object, if it limits its views to 
the things of this present world, and science is all unworthy of the 
name it bears, whenever it attempts to leave that line which threads 
the way through nature up to nature's God. Sharon Turner's 
" Sacred History of the World," and Shuckford*s ** Connection of 
Sacred and Profane History," will be found highly instructive, and 
tends to create a great interest in Bible History. Blunt*s " Veracity 
of the Five Books of Moses," and also by the same author ''The 
Veracity of the Historical Books of the Old Testament," and ** The 
Veracity of the Gospels and Acts, argued from the undesigned 
.coincidences to be found in them, when compared first with one 
another, and secondly with Josephus,*' are works of absorbing inte- 
rest, and can be read with equal pleasure and profit. The " Sacra 
Privata " of the great and good Bishop Wilson, and the ^' Holy Living 
and Dying" of Jeremy Taylor, are too well known and appreciated 
as devotional manuals to need a word of recommendation ; but there 
is another work of great utility from its plain and honest statement of 
truths, which I desire to bring under the reader's notice : it is '' Our 
Mother Church,'* by Mrs. Jerome Mercier, a book written expressly 
for girls, ^'the object being," as the gifted authoress states in her pre- 
face, ''to set forth some elementary knowledge concerning matters of 
the deepest interest, and of vital importance, in such a form, that an 
intelligent girl may find pleasure in reading it. To the above I would 
add one more — Sewell's '* Christian Morals." It is a small book upon 
a weighty subject ; but so well handled that it- is easy and attractive 
reading. A lady of our acquaintance had taken Sewell's "Motals" 
as her companion on the Great Western Railway; on alighting at her 
station she left the book open on the carriage seat. It was restored 
to her by one of the porters, who seeing the title, remarked, ** Ah, 
that is a book worth reading ! '* the lady somewhat surprised was 
tempted to ask, " What ! have you read Sewell's * Christian Morals? '" 
"Yes, ma'am,'* was the reply j " I always brings it with me. I have 
read it through many times, and it will bear reading many more.*' 
You will be able to judge for yourselves what a well-ordered mind 
this poor man must have to find delight in such deep Christian 
philosophy. 

Of what is generally understood by secular reading, I will take 
history first. It is a wide subject, for it embraces geography, chro- 
nology, biography, and I hardly dare to say how much of philosophy 
besides, but certainly whatever belongs to politics and social life. 
To have an accurate knowledge of any fact in history, it is neces- 
sary not merely to know the thing that has been done, but also to 
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know the place where it was done, the time when it was done, and 
the person or persons by whom it was done ; also the causes, political 
or social, which brought it about. It is upon this latter point, the 
causes and consequences of events, which is the philosophy of 
history, that so much difference of opinion exists ; and you will soon 
find, as you become acquainted with yarious authors, that it is this 
that gives, as it were, different complexions to the same fact. 

The old chroniclers, such as Froissart, Monstrelet, Holinshed, and 
others, were contented with a simple statement of what took place. 
They never troubled themselves to trace the causes and consequences 
of any events, however important, which they thought fit to record. 
But this is not the case with modern writers of history, and because 
of this you will find it desirable to acquaint yourselves with the 
political t>pinions and social bearings of any modern historian whose 
works you may read, in order that you may form a correct judgment 
of the facts to which he alludes, and reconcile his account with what 
writers of a different character may say of them. RoUin's "Ancient 
History " is one of the first books with which you should seek ac- 
quaintance. It comprises the ancient history of the Egyptians, 
Carthagenians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, and 
Grecians, and leads on to the history of Rome. Of this most im- 
portant empire there are histories innumerable. Niebuhr's is, 
perhaps, the best and safest guide for the student. This may be 
followed by Russell's *' History of Modern Europe," Alison's ** His- 
tories of Europe," Prescott's " History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,*' also his " History of Philip II. of Spain." Tiarning to 
a state of things more immediately concerning ourselves, there are 
the fascinating pages of Miss Strickland and Macaulay to be dwelt 
upon. There are the interesting historical biographies of Dr. Doran, 
the " Book of the Princes of Wales," " Monarchs Retired from 
Business," and others from the same industrious pen. 

There is a small volume by Philip Prince, called '* Parallel Univer- 
sal History, being an outline of the History and Biography of the 
World." It is thus arranged and forms a useful text book for more 
extensive reading. The " History of England," by Charles Knight, 
is also arranged somewhat on the same plan. By periods con- 
veniently divided, and more or less extensive, we can gain a know- 
ledge of times past, in the same way as we do of times present. We 
can compress universal history into centuries or decades, just in 
the same way as the local news and foreign telegrams of a good 
newspaper contain the history of the world for a day. 

There are many good useful biographies, which are history in a 
very practical form. Foremost of these are the " Worthies of Eng- 
land,'* by old Dr. Fuller ; Southey's *' Lives of the Admirals" 5 Camp- 
bell's *' Lives of the Chief Justices;" J. Kavanah's "English 
Women of Letters 5 '* Mrs. Jameson's ** Memoirs of Female Sove- 
reigns;" **The Life of Bishop Pattison;" these are h\\ of varied 
interest, and though last, not least in importance, are " Plutarch's 
Lives " of celebrated Grecians and Romans, which are the ancient 
models of all good biographies. Those who have a turn for science 
will be provided with abundant occupation in the works of Mrs. 
Mary Somerville. Her " Physical Geography " and her ** Mechanism 
of the Heavens," are subjects for deep study. Many of the small 
volumes in the natural philosophy division of Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia, will also afford profitable employment, and so also will 
the different treatises of Sir David Brewster's, and those two most 
interesting volumes on the "Elements of Physics," by Dr. Neil 
Arnott. There is also that admirable series known as the Bridge- 
water Treatises, which cannot fail to be otherwise than appreciated 
by those who have any taste for scientific pursuits. 

For general reading, more than for direct study, I may mention 
good bo^s of voyages and travels by such writers as Burton, Burn aby, 
Sir Samuel Baker, Mrs. Brassey, and others whose names are legion. 
These should be read, not as a mere pastime, but for improvement in 
geography, and in the knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
different nations of the world. In order to gain an acquaintance 
with the real beauty and purity of our langnage, with a view to im- 
prove your own style or modes of expression, the writings of Addi^ 
son and others known as the British Essayists, ought not to be 
neglected. Poetry also must have its full share of your attention. I 



mean not the light and frivolous verses of the rhymster, but true 
classical poetry, of which our language happily affords an abundant 
supply. Clad in the rich and gorgeous drapery of the Muse, there are 
sentiments as deeply important and as noble as ever appeared in 
prose. What ideas can possibly be more sublime than those of Milton ? 
What philosophy grander, or more varied, than the writings of the 
*' immortal" Shakespeare reveal? Keble's *' Christian Year" is a 
treasury of the most devout and holiest feelings ; and golden thoughts, 
in words of purest gold, lie scattered in rich profusion through the 
pages of many a native poet well known to fame. 

Those who wish, as every one should wish, to know something 
of English poetry, should make a study of Beeton's " Great Book of 
Poetry/' and read it at periods as it is arranged. The book contains 
a very judicious selection of the writings of the British poets from 
" Caedmon and Kino; Alfred's Boethius,to Browning and Tennyson," 
together with a history of the poetry of our country, and biographical 
notices of the poets. Few persons qre insensible to the charms of 
poetry, and there cannot be a doubt as to the beneficial influence 
which good poetry exerts both on character and conversation. It is 
one of the most pleasurable means of imparting knowledge. Long- 
fellow has beautifully remarked that " poetry is the flower and per- 
fume of thought, and a perpetual delight, clothing the commonplaces 
of life with golden exhalations of the dawn." Some of you, doubt- 
less, have a natural taste for poetry, and will read it with avidity; 
but all should seek to acquire the taste : for a little poetry in the 
mental constitution is certainly better than none at all, notwithstanding 
the caution of the poet, " Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring." 

I now come to a class of reading upon which great difference of 
opinion exists — romance and* novel reading. Is the reading of 
romance beneficial or injurious? This question, which is a highly 
important one, can not be answered off-hand by a simple *' yes " or 
"no." Its true and proper answer must depend upon the sort of 
romance read, and the constitution of each individual mind. Each 
one of us individually only can rightly determine whether novel reading 
be beneficial or injurious. That which is wholesome food or 
nourishment for one person, is proved to be positive poison to another. 
This is true of our bodily food, and it is equally true of reading, which 
is food for the mind. Good works of fiction are not only not 
injurious — they are in most cases positively beneficial ; for the purpose 
of mental recreation and as an exercise of the imagiaation, they 
cannot be otherwise than useful. Even if it were desirable, it would, 
of course, be impossible to set our moral constitution free from the 
influence of imagination. Such an idea would involve a meta- 
morphosis of our nature — a paralysis of one half of our moral fabric. 
And why should such violence be entertained. The faculty of 
imagination has been implanted in us by the same beneficent Author 
as the powers of reason, and in the economy of human life the 
effects of the former are hardly less important than those of the 
latter. We cannot any of us always be engaged with the calm sobrieties 
of reasoning. We are not fitted to live uninterruptedly amidst stem 
realities — from within or from without, the unreal will at times 
present itself. 

Good works of romance and fiction will afford a healthy and 
profitable occupation. Can there be any more delightful, I may say, 
more gainful employment for leisure hours than the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, the historical romances of G. P. R. James, and the 
highly chastened and classical writings of Sir Bulwer Lytton. The 
works of these, and such like authors, are not to supersede sterner 
studies — they are for recreation and refreshment to the mental powers. 

But I have said enough — too much perhaps — not for my subject, 
but for the space at my command. With one word more of caution 
I must bid my readers farewell. I ask them to remember the point 
whence we started, and also to act upon the remembrance of it — that 
education can never be ** finished." Study as we may, to the latest 
hour of life we shall still have something to learn. We may rest 
assured, however, that we shall find that there is even an increasing 
pleasure in learning. No doubt difficulties and trials will be 
encountered in the course I have marked out. At first the resumption 
of settled study may be found irksome, and ridicule may be 
encountered from shallow minded companions who laugh at the idea 
of further study after they have been '' finished " at school^ bot it 
must be remembered that, 

" There are briars besetting eveiy pfiUi, 
That call for constant care ; 
There is a crook in every lot, 

And an earnest need for prayer ; 
But the lowly heart that leans on God 
Is happy everywhere." 
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FiiTT iKetiiT.— The mauve, nien to pieces, will 

in a daikn- ihlde i but it yon do not poisin >Dch a ihirC, 
the lilk will be hlrdly worth your buying one to weir 
with it. h u tery Himsjr, and appein to hdie been dyed. 
With plenty of giiheringi and Irimtningi, it would make 



child') 



You e 



■kirf, whlth 'n all 71 
very biigbc and uofaihionable ihadt, but ■ |«>il miteiial. 
It would dye well. Dyed black, it would lult you a you 
■re Hn, and would make a polonaiae with panlen, luch ai 
wi BITC on our diagram sheet In June, to wear over a 
Mack lilk or relvetecn iklrt. 

Catbii irritM,— Dear Syl™, I have a Mvy blue 
oik tip, trininied with nivy blue litk. It ii PrJnceH 
■hapc, with a plaatron of Che lilk puffed from the top to 
the bottom in the ihape of a bib. What can I wear wlb 
It, a I am a married lidy of twenty-nine f Would a nivy 
blue ailk cipe, ume pattern a> the one given in September 
btt, ioi if to, bow ought I to trim h, and with what? 
[The little cape ii very ^hlontblejuitnow. It thould be 
D-imoied with lilk fringe of the tame colour aa the drtis.1 

MAioAaa-i-ni would be very glad if Sylvia wil! tell 
bet haw many yard! it would take of the black and white 
mourning printi now in faihion to make a fiihvlfe tkltt, 
tunic, and body f [Untriniined, for a pcnon of medium 
height, nine yard..]" Alio, how long mourning i( to be 

when have olFcripef [Crape nine monthi, b!ack lii 
monthi, hilF mourning three.] la black alpaca worn in 
moonung? [Ye., but not with crape.] 

P. W. O. write.,— Dear Sylvia, I have taken jout 
Jonmal unee last September, and like it much better than 
any other ; it ii a great help to girl., who, like mytelf, 
live in the country, and have a unill ilbwance for dreo ; 

respondeala, I venture to trouble you for the iirit time. 
Will you kindly telt me what I can do to black Mi1t«e 
lace to tmtOTT ita colour ? It has got niity with lying by. 
[Eithet iend it la a dyer and cleaner to be renewed, or 
boil it with some logwood.] I ihould be to grateful il 
yoo would kindly tell me what to get to make up with 
ttn yud> of the enclo«d for a dreas, I thought of em* 
bnHdering it in crewel), bat ai I am alieady diHng one in 
rcnebndt, I fear I .hall not have nme kr both during the 
taminer. I am tall, alight, and fair, hur light brown. I 
thhilc of having it made with a fi.bwife tunic, and turned 
np mth pate blue (or do you think Turkey red would niit 
me ?] What would be the beat miletial for waahtng, and 
where could I procure it? Do you think it would look 
nice with pale blue cuffi, pocketi, etc. I [Very nice in- 
deed, and blue would >uit you better than red, a> you are 
blonde. Cambric or batine will be the beat material, ai 
bodi wash, but the laundreu will have to be very catefiil 
the jfrit rme the drea goe. to the wash. Bran is better 
(ban aoap fat nch dresse., but on then .abject, you wil] 
find the Oricket'l advice invalualile. You will find your 
other qoeationa in our Drawing Room, but perhap. not till 

~ ' — Could any catrcipondent kindly tell me 



the 



rt? 



t for . 



ofmyte 



tadly own that I have fijrgotttn how, 

Louie write«-Dejr Sylvia, Could »me kind cor- 
respondent tell me how to do netting for darning. J 
have heard it was commenced on one .titch, if to, how ii 
it iocreaaed f I am thinking of netting long window 
Cnrtaini, and with to know about how much cotton it 
woold take for them, about four yardi long. And where 
it the beW place to buy the cotton f WoolJ some one 
Viaitj tell me the words of " When all the World was 
Voting?" I have never heard them and want to very 
niBcIi indeed. [Send stamped envelope fcr word..] 

The "SHAWtocE EMBROl&tltlES " are equal in 
dTect *nd west to '' Real Madeira.'' M less than half the 
price. Patlem Cards post free, on applicatioa to 
Rd. AU.IH, 73, Upper-atreet, Islington. — [ADvr.J 

CmtAP Dauabe Tablb LmsN. — We are now offer- 
he a vei7 cheap lot of Real Irish Damask Table Ooths, 
bt idl tbe», Commeticdnv at 33. itd. each, two yards 
■nMfc. — RoBtNSoH ft Cleaves, Lhim Manufiactuicrs, 
Bdfast. Samples poM b«e.—[ADVT.] 



M. A. O. vrrltet,— Are the material, for making 
Breton lace to be bought P My mother .ly. it iijuit like 
the lace .he used to make when ahe wai young. They 
used to buy the net, which wa) called i]u!Uing, at the 
draper., but I do not think they >ell it now ; but I am 
mre if it it told, you will be ao good aa to tell me, and 
what mutt I ask for. Is It called lace thread, and could 1 
get net that would not thicken in washing ? [[ am 
unable to answer these queilions, and hope lome cor- 
respondent may be able and willing to give M. A. G. the 
infcwmttion the desire..] 

JiUNi EcosiAisi writes, — Dear Sylvia, My fir. 
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iber about turning he 
si.ter'. Mrge dress and putting on a plaitron o( silk or vel- 
veteen, al.o sleeves to match. It the terge enclosed too 
coarw for me to do the tame. My dm. it a Princen one, 
with a gathered ftill eight and a hairinebe. deep all round, 
two Hiuare pockett put on almost at the back, and culfi 
to correspond. The sleeves are a little tbibby, and the 
button-holei in front are 'worn. Can you advise me } 
The dren it tuch a good lit that I am aniloni to mike it 
look nice for a while, at I mutt be economical. If I put 

underneath, and just make and tack the plattton orer it? 
Would velveteen look » ,n!ll a. nlkf I have a blue 
felt hat trimmed with velvet, and long /either to 
match lergr, and should thererore prefer velveteen. How 
much ihould I Hi^uire, and whit waald it cost altogether? 
[There i. a lovely ihade of navy blue velveteen in the 
Louis Velveteen, mid by Hilling, Pearce, ie Stone. 
Waterloo Hour, Chiring Ciod. I have lately 



n thi. 



it look, to well that I 



The plaitro 

It onlylud on, but up the left ride ita row of buttons and 
timuiated button-holes, and op the right tide the plaitron 
buttons on. CulF> buttoned an In the tame way, of lame 
material u plutron, and turned-down collar of the asme. 
Quantity of material required, one and thtee-qoartet yards.] 
I have a white book muslin drest, made two or three 
yean ago, and only toice or thrice worn. It is, or waa 
rather, nicely made — ^low liningi and ileevei, lined at 
elboar. Bidy tlightly gathered to waitt, both back and 
fmat Skirt is arranged to loop up with tapes into 
several puffi ; frill dovm each aide of IVant from wusc, 
and two deep frilli round back widths, from theu side 
ftilli live or rix graduated frills are icrois front width, 
until within half a yiid of waist. The back wldtbt are 
put in I little full at iide leams. What can I da to make 
it wearable for a hot day ia nimmer — for outof-doon or 
in, I mean t The body is, I fear, oieleia, a. It i. old- 
bhioned, I Air, and low liningi are not nice far daytime. 
Will you give me your valuable advice on the matter > I 
thought I Few black velvet or coloured ribbon bows would 
improve their appearance. I shall look for an answer in 
August, at I aupjKne you cannot give me one before that 
time. [The July magazine was published before your 
letter wa. written, d It wai manifenly impossible to reply 
in that. Rook mustin is not faihionable at proenc, 
though it was nid that It wa. to become to this lummer. 
We hive hid no warm weather it yet, however, to that 
thin material, have had no chance of coming to the 
fiont.^ Your gathered bodice is quite fashionable. Cor- 
•ages a la vierge, as they are called, are quite "in" again. 
If you wear a high petticoat bodice of Jaconet mosUn, the 
dres. will be quite wearable ai it il. Uie a snuU sl<ie< 
comb to keep your hair in iit pUce.] 

HABiroTT writet, — One of your corretpondenti in- 
quired, in the April number, the way to dry or core 
rabbit ikhis. Place the flir downward an a bond, and 
tack il tightly on, and then well roh with alum. Leave 
It to a fortnight, and it will be perfectly dry and fit fiir 

Cbetonhes.— There are few ladies of taste and 
poaition who do not say the most beautifid L'ietomnes 
they see are supplied by the Dutralivc Art A/aUrial 

Comfaay. The heavy Twills at 6^ aie muvels of 
cheapness and perfect works of ait. A splendid selec- 
tion o( choice patterns is sent post free on application, 
and the address is 19, Charing Cross, W.C.— [AdvT,] 

Ladles requiring Governesses, Companions, Lady- 
Cooks, or Working Housekeepers, Matrons, Maids, 
Norse!.— Miss Fkobt, Ladles' Employment Agency, 
S9, Beraers Street.— [Advt.] 




Nox.— Send j.. 6d. to Mr. Francis, 16, Hanway 
Street, Oxford Street, for hi. tracing ippaiatui, and tiaca 
the pattern younelf. The way I have auggested about 
the luck, it the only pouible method, ai it would be quit* 
absurd to think of un|Hcking them all. Communicatiani 
for the Work Room should be tent in on different paper 
from those intended for the Drawing Room, Pleue find 
a permanent mm dt phau, and abide by il.] 

Clif wishes tn know if there is a machine of any kind 
for pinking. If ao, what would be the cost } and where caa 

Ro.AHO writes, — Can any correipondent kindly tell 
me how the curtiina are mide for a fireplace } We have 
a French chimney-piece. Should they be the aane cre> 
tonne at the furniture il covered with ? 1 hive heard 1 
virgin caik fender it niy pretty for 1 fireplace in lummer, 
filled with mon, and plants arranged about. 

A. W. M. W. writes,— WiU you kindly thank Nanette 
for the recipe for making atarcb. I have some coltari, 
etc., to do up every week, and could not have believed 
how nice it would make them if I had not ttied It. I 
dried them before atirching, and after lurching, wrung 
them through a niachine, when they need not lie to long 
ai two hours before ironing. 1 am much obliged to you 
and her for the recipe. Pleatc, can you tell me what it 
the amallcit quaati^ of Ihoie pair, of black kid glovea 
you mcndoa thii month, at 11. id. per pair, they wUi icnd 
from Means. Jcvont and Mellor ? [A lingle pair. The 
flowen were moit charming. Very many thanki for 
your kindnesa in Knding them.] 

Annii wUl foel obliged if Sylvia will kindly tell her 
of a good place to tend tome haodi of Bolton iheeiing to 
be tiaced for crewel work, at there are no thapi in her 
neighbauihood where they do luch work. Do you think 
honeyauckle would look vulgar on a Bolton theet d>«n i 
Would yon kindly teU Annie what would look weU? 
[Forget- me- natt, apple-blomma, Virginia creeper, or 
wild flowen. Mr. Francii, 16, Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street, ii the beat poton to tend your material to to be 
traced.] 

N. Kanct, — The material ia worth the price, 1 think. 
I believe the name it Diip de Roubaii, 

WoitWHO Kati. — I cannot adviae you to ipend any 
money on the dm. Make a fain ikirt, and arrange the 
plain blue material on it in pleata. Make the other inCs 
a polonaiic or baique bodice and tunic, to wear with it. 

DoiA, — Not for driwing-room curtaint j only for bed- 
room or imall breaklait room. No necenty for mnilia 
curtain, with them. 

Biimi writes,— Will you tell lome of your corre- 
ipondent. who inquire abont dentifrlcet that there It 
nothing better than aalt. It keep! teeth clean, and 
whiten, them. I uta nothing elK, and have a aplendid 
let of teeth. [Any colour will go with your ivory- 
ttimmed hat] 

A Hiilah' Wire writet, — I enclose a .mall bit of 
braid chain for Paddy. lo thicknen 1. varied by the 
breadth of the braid uied. Perhipi it may be the kind 
Paddy teemed to with. [Paddy, please tend address. I 
have more than one specimen for you.] In reply to 
Marie, the real Farquhanon tartan is to be had of R. 
Cattanach, tailor and clothier, Balliter, Aberdecnthlre. - 
A piece of the tartan, to thow both colours and material, 
it eocloied. [Thanki for the oifer of pattern, but we are 
well npplied.] 

PaoviNca Rota, — Foreign paper admittible, but not 
liked by Sylvia or the printen. Trim the bonnet with 
white flowen or ftithen, or a white brochj icarf. 

AuLD RoBTK OiAT. — ThoK chlnti pattemi an n- 
trcmely fashionable now. 

GuSSIE.— The shade is too bright to be fashionable. 

CHEAPPocKETHANDKBRCHlBrs.— "The fine Cam. 
brie H andkerchiefs soU by Robinson A Cleavn- in excel 
any I have hKherto seen at the same [sices." Write for 
specimens ol their fine Cambric Hem-sliudied Handker- 
t^iefs. at 6s. 6d. per dozen, and their eaquisiidy fine 
quality at Half-a-Guinea per doicn. as they are inand- 
lonily good. Samples post free. Makers to the Queea. 
Belfast.— CAdvt.] 

Trb "Skakbix^ Diapers'' for Pinafores, Nur- 
s«7, Ac, &C. As soft as silk, and defies wear and tear. 
Pallems post free, of R. Aujh (Special London 
Agent). 73, Upper Street, and 464, Kingsland Road— 
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Can toy ooe adyise Rover as to the best way of cover- 
ing the frame of a pretty fin of polished wood ? 

Glasgow. — I am not at all clever about hair-dressing, 
and cannot therefore help you. Navy blue and black do 
not go well together, on a hat especially. Trim it with 
navy blue. You can mix a little cream-colour with it if 
you like. Dye the pelisse bbck, and make a hchu, a 
dolman, a cape, or a visite of it. Ulsters are still worn. 
Red ; not dark blue, as you are salloar. For the com- 
plexion, regular exercise, plain diet, early hours, and a 
happy dispotition, compote the only prescription I am 
acquainted with. 

Will Sylvia please tell Lily whether crash washes well, 
and what is the price per yard } [Excellently. From 6d.] 
I have an embroidered black net scarf, three yards long, 
half yard wide. How would Sylvia advise me to wear it ? 
[Either as a scarf, round the shoulders, or draped across a 
black silk or satin dress.] What kind of a summer hat 
would Sylvia advise for a girl of thirteen ? [White straw.] 

Chaklix's Pxt writes, — I shall be very grateful if you 
will kindly answer me a few questions in your next Jour- 
nal. Would a black velvet hat look too heavy for sum- 
mer ? [Only on very hot days.] What style would you 
advise me to make a black gienadine dress ? I am short, 
and rather stout. Also, what to line it with ? [Polonaise 
over a silk skirt.] I have a dress (Princess) which I 
should like to make short, but the train is put on fantail 
^tthion, io I am perplexed to know how. There is one 
narrow flounce round the bottom only. [Take out the 
back breadth, and cut off the train.]] 

Rhoda writes, — I have a white pique skirt, with deep 
embroidery (black), and some bands of embnudery to 
match. How could I have it made up for summer } I 
also have a muslin skirt, with most beaudfol embroidery 
more than half a yard deep, also a flounce same as skirt. 
It is in straight breadths, and I think it such a pity to cut 
ir, but can't wear it as it is. The embroidery u so fine and 
lovely, it looks almost like ^ry work. I am greatly 
puzxled what to do with it. There is no body with it. Can 
you suggest anything ? I have asked you a great many 
questions — I hope, not too many. Could you uy where I 
could get pretty collars and cuffs? [Get sufficient pique 
for a bodice, and trim it with the bands. If the embroi- 
dery were mine, I would treat it thus : Make a Princess 
dress of muslin as nearly as possible matching that on 
which your embrwdery u done. Arrange the embroidered 
skirt over this like a scarf, draping it prettily at the back. 
Then use the embroidered flounce as a scarf for the shoul- 
ders. This plan will obviate any need of cutting it.] 

KAIH1.KXN IJ. asks for suggestions as to making some 
single-button gloves wearable, especially for an evening. 
She has several pair, and they look so bad, now that no« 
thing but long gloves are worn. She wants to know some 
pretty way of trimming them, or of making something 
that would do to tack at the top of any short pair. 

Mary Etbxl writes, — ^Will you kindly tell me, in the 
next number, if Madame Lietellier could supply me with 
a paper pattern of the Juive Tunic, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Pinafore Costume, and the price ? [She can. Flat 
pattern, is. 9d.] I am five feet four inches in height. 
How much material do you think it would take ? [Seven 
yards of yard-wide material.] I thought of making a 

Layinia's Roman and Chinese Unbreakable Pearl 
Trinkets, look like real pearls. Roman necklace^ 
8s. ; Chinese, twelve rows, ditto, ids. ; with tassels, 
198. 6d. ; neglig^, X2S. ; earrings, as. and as. 6d. ; 
bracelets, 5s. each ; crosses, as. ; pendants, is. 6d. 
Lavinia makes real rock-coral crosses, very strong 
and greatly admired ; fashionable rock and seed coral 
earrings, massive, or light tassel pattern ; elegant festoon 
necklaces in five rows ; very pretty children's necklets 
with cross attached to centre ; infants' shoulder-knots, 
two qualities ; infants' handsome necklets, to match best 
shoulder-knots ; handsome massive bracelets, with two 
tassels on each ; same pattern without tassels, less expen- 
sive ; chain pattern, to pass twice round the wrist, all 
with good snaps. Also, most beautifiil brooches of 
lock and round coral, with loops and tassels, aU post 
free. Lavinia has some real German onvx, which she 
b enabled to offer much imder price ; neckiaces, crosses, 
earrings, brooches, pendant bracelets. Lavinia will pack 
carefully, and prepay carriage of parcels over £a to any 
part of India. Lavinia's price list, suitable for gifts. — 
Coral : Massive earrings, 3s. 4d. 1 tassel ditto, 4s. ; fiestoon 
necklacffis, 9s. ; children's neddets, 5s. 6d. ; infants^ ditto, 
5s. 6d. ; shoulder-knots, pair, as. 6d. 1 ditto, 4s. 6d. ; 
tassel bracelets, pair, los. 6d. ; ditto, 8s. ; ditto, 5s. 6d. ; 
brooches, xos. 6d. ; coral crosses, xs. 6d. Onyx : 
Onyx stone bracelets, 5s. 6d. each ; necklace with cross, 
S08. 6d. each ; ditto with 5 elaborate pendants, z66. ; 
ditto with 4 pear-shaped pendants, zas. 6d. ; earrings, 
AS. ; brooches, 8s. ; bracelets, 3s. 6d. each ; crosses, as. ; 
ditto, as. 6d. ; red ditto, as. 6d. ; small ditto, zs. ; 
onyx lockets, las. Please address, by letter only, La- 
vniiA, Scadding's Library, Belgrave Road, F^Uoo, 
S.W.-[ADVT.] 



plain Princess dress, walking length, with two fiounces on 
the skirt of brown print, and a Pinafore of hoUand, em • 
broidered in silks the same colour (hoUand colour, I 
mean). Do you think tussore silks would do nicely for 
the embroidery ? and do you think the dress would look 
pretty as I have described it } [Yes, to both questions.] 
I thought of tracing the pattern for embroidery from the 
design given with the jacket a little while ago. We used 
both the jacket pattern and the embroidery very success- 
fully, and have made several jackets from it. I shall be 
glad if you will tell me if you consider the design suitable 
for the Pinafore Costume. [Quite suitable.] I am one of 
a family of six girls, and as we nuke most of our own 
dresses, a little advice fi'om you, dear Sylvia, is considered 
valuable. I am sure you would be pleased if you knew 
how fond we are of Sylvia, and how she is considered as 
a very dear friend. [I am very much pleased ; but your 
suggestions are so good that you seem to need very Uttle 
advice.] 

AuciA Adaik. — A short dress is more suitable for a 
picnic, hutf/aute de mieuXf your white cashmere would do, 
with a black hat and a black cashmere or silk scarf or 
cape. 

Ina writes, — Can any correspondent, clever at crochet, 
tell me how to do the Victoria stitch ? 

A DisTKKssxD Onx. — Nothing could be better than 
the hat you suggest, if bound with black velvet instead of 
white satin. "The shapes are large. I described them in 
June. About 25s. Black silk parasol. Very nice for a 
picnic, especially if the wearer is very nice. 

BxcxxY writes, — 1 have taken your Journal since 
January, 1878, and have found it so useful to me, that I 
sometimes wonder how I managed before without it | it 
is such a help to me in almost every part of my work, 
especially when a little economy and contrivance is neces- 
sary. This is the first time I have written you, as the 
questions (which I am so glad you still intend giving) and 
answers in the different Rooms have saved me troubling 
you ; though it is a great pleasure for you to help us out of 
our difficulties, I think your patience is sorely tried at 
times. Will you please give me your wise suggestions in 
the next month of your Journal ? I have been making 
new grey linen slips for my drawing-room fomiture, which 
is blue, and I would like to work some simple design on 
them to relieve their plainness. Can you hdp me in this 
little matter ? [Mr. Francis, 16, Han way Street, Oxford 
Street, has an enormous selection of designs; some of 
them arranged so that they can be adapted to any form. 
Scarlet poppies would look well on gre^ linen.] 

Alice would be pleased if Sylvia would tell her if it 
would be suiuble for a bride's white silk dress to be 
trimmed with swansdown in August. [No.] And what 
would you advise for bridesmaid^s dresses ? [Some of the 
pale shades of cashmere noticed in Sylvia's Letter, as sold 
by Spence, St. Paul's Churchyard.] 

G. G. G. G. — ^Two of your questions break our last 
Work Room regulation. I never answer queries about 
handwriting. See illustration of a dress for an elderly 
lady, in the July number. Women over sixty can wear 
Princess dresses if their figure is in tolerable preservation. 
If not, a basque bodice is advisable. 

Mac writes^ — Your kindness in answering my lut 
queries makes me venture to trouble you forther. I have 
a white pique dress. Will they be worn at all this sum- 
mer ? It is in excellent condition, a knee-deep flounce 
on skirt, square Ublicr, and plain (not jacket) bodice, all 
trimmed with very pretty white embroidery ? Would it 
be necessary to alter the style, or will it look foshionable 
as it is ? [Quite. Pique dresses are sometimes worn.] 

K. J. E. M. writes, — I shall be gready obliged if you 
will give me a little advice next month about the enclosed 
patterns. The dress like the brown was originally black, 
and consists of a skirt trimmed with three or four frills 
and fantail train (which I think will do to wear as it is), 
and a polonaise, which is old-fashioned, not being draped 
at all, but cut longer behind than before, still not long 
eriough to loop up. I don't Want to be at much expense 
with it. Can you suggest some way of making it wearable ? 
[Make the polonaise skirt into paniers according to the 
pattern given on our June Diagram Sheet] I have five 
yards of the galatea, twenty-seven inches wide. Will 
there be sufficient for a yoked bodice and Fishwifo 
tunic, over a blue skirt, or will a polonaise look 
better ? [It Is a matter of taste. There will be enough, 
with good management, unless you are very tall and 
stout.] 1 have twenty three yards of the light material, 
which I should like made up for an evening dress. 

" Such cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs for Gentlemen, 
hemmed for use, as their real Irish Cambric, at 5s. 6d., 
and beautifully fine at Ss. z id. per dozen, and their 
Gents* Hem-stitched, now so fashionable, at 8s. 9d. per 
dozen, are a boon indeed."— Kuf« Press. Samples poet 
free.~RoBiNSON & Cleaves, by Appointment to the 
Queen, Belfast.— [Advt.] 



Should it be trimmed with sUk, or what? I do 
not suppose it would look well all the same material. 
Could I have the bodice cut square, with a loose piece to* 
put in when I wish to wear it high? [Yes. There is no 
necessity for nlk trimming. You have sufficient material 
to trim it with itself.] 

D. J, M. writes, — Will you kindly pve me your ad- 
vice as to what I can do with the foUowing dresses? 
No. I pattern (enclosed) is a Princess robe, three and a half 
yards wide, fif^-seven inches in length from waist at the 
back. Can you suggest any way I can re-make it up to 
look nice and fashionable. I am twenty-nine, not very 
fair, neither am I dark ; have auburn hair ; five feet two 
inches in height. [It wUl make a very pretiy polonaise, to 
be worn over a black silk skirt] No. a is a navy blue 
silk. The front and side widths are satin, the train and 
jacket bodice are silk, the firont trimmed with narrow 
frills of the silk. It u not soiled, but I think it loob 
oiar/, [Your description ^eads as if the dress were quite 
right. I should not advise you to alter it.] I have twelve 
yards of black silk, twenty-four inches wide. What style 
is likely to remain foshionable the longest, the Princess or 
jacket bodices ? I should not trouble you with this, dear 
Sylvia, but being a very expensive silk, and having so 
many olive-branches, I think I shall have to economise. 
^It u a question I can scarcely answer, but, so far as 1 can 
judge, the Princess dress will be the safer, at it can more 
readily be adapted to any other style.] And what colour 
bonnet would you suggest^^ne that I could wear with the 
blue or the figured dress ? I have a navy blue, but do not 
like it. [Either black or cream colour.] I like your 
Journal very much, and find it so useful with my fiunily 
of little ones. The patterns I have sent for, for boys and 
girls, fit beautifolly. [You have made some mistake about 
the baby's petticoat I think it was A Farmer's Wifo who 
offered it. Kindly send your address, that we may retnm 
the stamps.] 

Mama writes, — I have a silver-grey Japanese silk dress, 
with short jacket bodice, skirt consisung of back, two 
breadths, each one yard and three-quarters long by eighteen 
wide (the width of the material) ; shaped front, and four 
gored breadths on each side of skirt. The sleeves will re- 
make. Will Sylvia please tell me how I could make it 
into a ladylike walking costume, and what addidonil 
material would be necessary ? [If you will cut the firont 
and gored breadths to walking length — that is, to come 
not quite to the instep — you will find that they gin 
sufiicient width to the skirt without the two back breadths. 
Of these you can make kilt pleats as high on the skirt as 
your quantity of material will allow. Over this a Fishwife 
tunic of some woollen material matching: the JapancKiilk 
in colour.] What should be worn vnth it for the shoul- 
ders, and what kind of bonnet or hat could I make to 
wear with it ? [Grey cashmere cape. Grey silk bonnet 
or white straw, but with black velvet trimming.] 

One who is Composxd or Negatives writes, — ^My 
dear Sylvia, Can you, please, tell me of a nice colour that 
will go well with black ? I have a black chip bonnet 
that I wish to retrim for the summer, and do not know 
wh It colour to select. I am about five feet one inch in 
height, neither stout nor thin (just over thirty), dark 
brown eyes and hair, not very pale, and seldom got a 
colour. I shall wear all black dress, with the exception of 
the colour in my bonnet or around my neck. If you can 
judge from my description what will suit me, and will 
tell me in your next, I shall feel so very much obliged to 
you. [If your complexion is clear, pale blue or cream 
colour. If not, maize, yellow, or very dark red.] I alio 
have a white straw bonnet, trimmed with navy blue 
velvet and pale blue satin, with navy blue feather. I do 
not like it as it is, and do not know what to do with it 
The trimming is not soiled. [Try the efifect of trinunin| 
it with black velvet and malse, or cream-coloured ^!kj 
I had hoped that the child's dress would have been for an 
older child, but of course you cannot 'know each indi- 
vidual wan^ and I have small children as well as big, 
so that the little pattern will be useful. I cannot teU yoa 
how much I appreciate your Jounul. It makes me fed 
so cross when I read of you being so annoyed with a few 
malcontents. I trust that the knowledge tliat you most 
have that you are doing what b right, and the great 
number of kind letters that you receive, will more than 
compensate you for all the trouble and annoyance. [They 
more than make up for the very few disagreeable ones, I 
assure you. After all, it is impossible to please everybody, 
and if one secures a fiUr majority, it is as much as ooe can 
expect Such a kind-hearted letter as yours gives me 
great encouragement, and nullifies the eflfect of half a 
dosen unpleasant ones.] 

Nkw Autumn Cordbkqt Dresses, s^ 6d., u 
yards ; a mat variety also in beUer qualities. Summer 
Dresses, dearing out from as. zid.. xa yards, any length 
cut Patterns post free. S. Ambry, 7» High Street. 
Clapham, London, S.W.— [Advt. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

NOTICE. — Letters received later than the tenth day 
of each month cannot be replied to in the Journal of the 
month following. 

The Cricket's reply to Peony was unfortunately 
mislaid, and thus the queiy appeared with none attached. 
The Cricket is of an opinion that Peony suffers from 
indtg^esiion, and should at once have medical advice. 
Her fticc certainly should not turn to such an uncom- 
fortable colour unless something were wrong that outward 
applications cannot affect. Try a totally different diet 
to that that you now accustom yourself to. Use the 
soap called ••Sanitary;" it can be bought at any 
respectable chemist's. It contains amongst its in- 
p^ients the purest olive oil, and this is in the highest 
degree soothing to the skin. The Cricket uses it 
invariably for eruptions of the skin on her children, and 
has never known it to fail. It is a greenish-coloured 
soap, and is 6d. per tablet. 

Fix>T writes, — I tend Cricket a very nice recipe for 
Snow Cake ; — One pound of arrowroot, half pound of sugar, 
half pound of butter, whites of six eggs, essence of lemon 
to taste ; beat the butter to a cream, add the sugar and 
arrowroot gradually, at the same time beating the mixture, 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add them to 
the other ingiedients, bcadng them all twenty minutes ; 
put in the flavouring, bake in a moderate oven for one 
hoar, or one and a half hours. 

Sallii writes, — Will you tell Sallie how to take 

staifu out of a polished birch dressing-uble ? Spots of 

hair wash and medicine have quite spoilt it. Can you give 

Sallie a recipe for Genoa Cake } [Stains 'on birch wood 

are difficult to remove. Try washing those on vour table 

with simple warm water, drying well with son rubber, 

and then polishing with a few drops of salad oil. If you 

persevere with this I think you will find, if the spots do 

not quite go away, their unsighcliness much diminished. 

Gknoxse Cakk — Mix together half a pound of flour and 

sugar, a wineglassful of brandy, a half teaspoonful of salt, 

with a wooden spoon in a basin. Then put in a half pound 

of butter that has been made very soft by the £re. Butter 

a baking tin well, pour the mixture on it about a quarter 

of an inch thick, and bake it in a fairly hot oven. When 

done, turn the cake on to some paper, cut it with cutters 

into any shapes you like, and brush them with white of 

egf,and sprinkle them with fine white sugar. Almonds 

may be stuck on the top of the cakes if liked, or they can 

be decorated with dots or stripes of jam, etc.] 

Can the Cricket kindly give Loidis a recipe for Scotch 
Cake made of flour (not oatmeal) very short and sweet ? 
[Mix together two pounds of flour, one pound of sifted 
sugar, one pound of dissolved butter, half pound of sweet 
almonds, two ounces of bitter almonds (pounded), half a 
wineglassfiil of brandy, one inch of cinnamon (pounded). 
Make all this into a paste, roll it out half an inch thick, 
bake in a slow oven in a tin. It should be of a pale 
colour. This is Scotch shortbread, which I think you 
mean.] 

Whtte Pink is thanked very much by the Cricket for 
her kind letter, and her promise to send the pie recipe 
when she is better. Yes, Sylvia is quite well, and, as 
Qsoal, quite busy also. 

£. H. S. writes, — 1 send a receipt for Orange Pudding. 
I must here say how much we have liked many of the 
rtcdpti given in the Homb Journal. J. J. J.*s cookeries 
are excellent. I must tell you of a very successfol ex- 
periment. In the Journal for September of last year, a 
lady (F. M.) kindly gave a very simple method of 
preserving eggs. Its very simplicity made me doubtfol, 
but 1 resolved to try it. So in the first week of Sep- 
tember, when eggs were sixteen for a shilling here, I 
invested five shillings in the venture, and followed the 
directions ; only I turned the nets twice or thrice a week 
instead of once. When my friends were groaning over 
the thought of making Christmas puddings with eggs at 
tiz fot a shilling, I was able to use them with a liberal 
hand. Only one out of the eighty was bad, and that one 
had a chip on the shell, evidently done before being put 
into the net The others were equal to fiesh eggs. My 
hashand, who is very particular on the score of eggs, had 
tvro at breakfast one morning, and would hardly believe 
xnc when I told him (after they were demolished) that 
they were two of the very eggs he had so often bantered 
tne about. This year I mean to lay in a stock. I often 
think you and Sylvia must be very wearied of your im- 
mense correspondence, but the various rooms are all so 
utefuL I should not like to see them less. Orange 
PuoDiNG — ^Two cups of fine dry bread crumbs ; three 
quarters of a cup of powdered sugar, and half as much 
butter, two oranges, all the juice and half the peel grated, 
two tablespoonfuls of finest flour, five eggs beaten well, 
joQu and whites apart, and the yolks strained. Rub 
butter and sugar to a cream, add the beaten yolkt and the 



oranges, whip very light ; and put in handful by handfol 
the bread crambs alternately with the stiflFened whites and 
then the flour. Butter a mould, and put in the batter 
(remembering te leave room for swelling) and boil two 
hours steadily. Eat with lemon sauce. [^ATill you send 
your recipe for chocolate creams ? I shall be very glad 
of your other recipes, at anytime; they are sure to be 
useful. Thanks for appreciation.] 

Mamma vrritef, — Dear Cricket, I am about to make 
two costumes, one of navy blue and the other of white 
serge, for my little boy just two years old j they are for out- 
door wear. Will you kindly tell me the best shape for 
them, and the most suitable trimmings? The little boy 
has long curly golden hair, and large, deep blue eyes. 
[There are many pretty patterns for little boys' dresses, 
etc., now. Have you looked at Sylvia's fashions ? The 
navy blue would look pretty with a kind of jacket-top 
and kilted skirt ; a broad bow of silk is placed on the left 
hip, trim with black military braid, if to be a useful gar- 
ment. White serge would look well trimmed with 
mauve, or some not too violent shade in crimson ; both 
these colours are in fsvour now, and go well with white.] 
What kind of hat should he wear with the serge costumes } 
[Nothing can be better than a good straw with wide brim 
for summer ; let the ribbon of each match the trimming 
on the dresses. The more simple the costumes the more 
elegant they will look.] 

Nklla writes, — My little boy, two ind a half years 
old, has a bad habit of constantly fidgeting about at meals, 
he is never still ; ought I to punish him for it ? or do 
you think as he grows older he will leave it off? He is 
such a bright, sunny-tempered little man, I do not like to 
make him miserable, as he is very obedient and tractable 
except in this. Will you give me your opinion ? [No, 
do not slap him, if by punishing him you mean this ; but 
by all means punish him. When he offends, poor little 
restless soul, take him up bodily, chair and all, and stand 
it either in the corner or just outside the door. Try to 
make him understand why you do this.] 

Annii's Ricipi fok Goldxn Pudding. — Six ounces 
of chopped suet, ten dftnces of bread crumbs, eight ounces 
of marmalade, three eggs well beaten, and half a teacupful 
of milk ; mix thoroughly, and boil for three hours and a 
half in a well buttered mould. Serve with sifted sugar 
over it, or sweet sauce. 

Hyacinth writes, — ^The following is an easy and 
quick method for making Strawberry Cream : Beat with 
an egg* beater the whites of three eggs until they become 
firm J then add a little white moist sugar and strawberry 
jam, beat all together. It should be made not more than 
ten minutes before tea. We frequently have it. 

Mrs. R. writes, — Many thanks for the recipe for Parsnip 
Wine. I have made some, and think it will be very nice. 
For primrose wine take four pint banns foil of nicely picked 
primrose pips to a gallon of water boiled. Pour on to the 
pips, and let them stand till cold, and strain ; add three 
pounds of lump sugar to one gallon, the rind of one lemon 
and Seville oranges sliced, and a small piece of ginger; 
boil all together for twenty minutes. Strsin, and when 
nearly cold, toast a slice of bread and dip into thick yeast, 
let it stand for a week, stirring every day. Strain through 
a flannel bag, put into a large stone jug, cork up, putting 
twelve nice large raisins in, bottle in six weeks. Put one 
wineglassful of brandy into each bottle. Cowslip wine is 
made the same way, and both are highly recommended in 
sickness. To take the sinews out of the legs of fow Is, etc , 
break just below the joint, put it outside your outer door, 
and have some one to hold the door fast and you hold 
the fowl and pull, and all the sinews will come out so 
nice and clean, and it takes up such a little time. I have 
done so many that way. My little boy, four years old, 
bu had chilblains last winter, and I tried so many things 
that I gave up, and let him sleep in his socks, which has 
quite cured [them, the socks were the best merino. I 
have very good recipes for cup custard and blancmange. 
Do you think I should send them ? [Mrs. R is very kind. 
The Cricket thanks her much. Yes, all good, tried re- 
cipes are most welcome.] 

A Devonian writes,— Would you kindly tell me how 
to make oatmeal porridge ? Thanks for the many usefol 
hints you give. [Put two ounces of oatmeal into a basin, 
with a little salt, pour gradually over it half a pint of cold 
water, cold milk-and-water, or cold milk, stirring the 
whole time, so that the mixture shall be perfectly smooth. 
Put it into I saucepan, let it boil, and boil still longer for 
twenty minutes. Stir with a wooden spoon, pressing out 
lumps, if any. It is usually eaten with milk, butter, 
syrup, preserves, etc.] 

Pigging Away would be glad if Cricket could tell her 
how to get the stains ont of sheets and table-clcths. She 
has tried salts of lemon and chloride of lime i^thout 
eflFect. [Do not use chloride of lime. Balls made as 
follows are very good indeed for removing tea and other 
stains that are not acid : Dissolve white toap in spirits of 



wine, mix with this yolks of eggs (three or four), add 
little by little some spirits of turpentine, and then mix in 
as much powdered fuUor's earth as will allow of the paste 
being formed into rather stifle balls. Rub these on to the 
spots, the spots to have been slightly wetted, then let the 
ardcle be washed. These balls are most usefol to keep in 
the house in case of need.] 

Would the Cricket kindly tell B. the best way of 
cleaning sheepskins to make into hearth-rugs? [Wash 
the wool with a strong solution of vrarm water and Hud- 
son's Extract of Soap.] 

Bkcky writes, — I see Cricket likes to get new recipes. 
I venture to send one for an Apple Pudding, which I 
think will find favour with your correspondents. My 
husband thinks no fruit pudding equal to it. Butter well 
a rather deep pie-dish, cover the bottom with a thick layer 
of bread crumbs, then little pieces of butter, then a layer 
of apples, cored and quartered, then sugar and flavouring of 
nutmeg, then a layer of bread crumbs, and so on, till the 
dish is quite foil, always beginning with the bread crumbs. 
Bake from half to three-quarters of an hour, in a moderate 
oven, turn It out of dish when ready, dredge sifted sugar 
on top, and serve with cream. [This is a very nice pud- 
ding indeed.] 

Robin says, — Can you give me a nice recipe for making 
calf 's-foot jelly? I cannot get it nice and clear. [This is 
a common complaint in the making of calf *s-foot jelly, 
with housekeepers — they cannot get it all clear. As a 
rule, the feet are boiled too long by the butchers ; they 
require only scalding to remove the hair. Add to the feet 
liquor half an ounce of isinglass to every quart, if required 
to be very firm. Boil a couple of feet in five pints of 
water till the feet are quite soft, and the water is reduced 
to half the former quantity ; strain it, let it stand a day, 
skim oflFall the fat, and pour the jelly gently away from its 
sediment ; put it to boil with a laurel leaf, some loaf sugar, 
the peel of two lemons, a small wineglassfol of brandy, 
and half a pint of sherry. Add the whites and broken-up 
shells of four eggs. Do not stir till the jelly gets warm. 
Boil for eighteen minutes from the time a froth appears on 
its surfiice, then put in a teacupfol of cold water. Let it 
boil five minutes longer. Take the pan from the fiie, 
cover it closely, let it stand for forty minutes, when it 
should only require once tunning through the bag. This 
is an excellent recipe. 

Lily op the Valliy writes,— Dear Cricket, I intend 
to have a picnic— just a small party of ladies and gentle- 
men, not more than ten. I would like very much if you 
would kindly tell me what to take. [In the first place, 
provide pepper, salt, and other condiments necessary to a 
good meal. These left out will spoil the best of edibles. 
Provide all your viands with a strict eye to their giving 
as little trouble as possible. Thus, let your cold fowls be 
already carved and put together again, so that they have 
only to ** fall in portions *' when required. Take tongue, 
chicken, etc., ham, veal, as joints. Picnic people are apt 
to get very hungry, so your ten guests would require at 
least two tongues, one couple large fowls, one couple large 
ducks, a moderate-sized ham, and a nx pound or seven' 
pound piece of veaL They would not eat all these, but there 
must be plenty. Take plenty of sandwiches for casual 
hunger, as well as to form side dishes, and these can be of 
almost anything you care to put in them. Beef hardly 
looks artistic enough for a picnic ^^ttble," so make some 
into sandwiches. Four or six ornamental pies should be 
added, of game, rabbit, etc., and one of a more substantial 
future. Pickles and salad (this latter should be mixed 
just before wanted — one cannot carry sahKl about already 
prepared ; it would lose its crispness). For the '* sweets,^ 
half a dozen pies of difilerent fruits, tartlets as many as you 
please, filled with various preserves, a couple of moulds of 
jelly, the same of blancmange (to be turned out at the 
time of dining), cream, some custard in a jug (ready to be 
served in glasses or in glass or china ewers, when required), 
some cold puddings, to turn out of their moulds (for these, 
scan our back columns, please), dessert biscuits (two 
duhes), as much fruit as you like (this is always welcome, 
and looks pretty), a suffidency of small dinner rolls ,cheese, 
butter, celery, wines, bottled beer, plenty of lemonade and 
other palauble summer drinks. There are, of course, very 
many elaborate dishes that I could name | but in my ex- 
perience I have found, that unless the most extreme care 
prevail with the transit of these thmgs, their whole ap- 
pearance is apt to get spoiled. Thus it is for better to 
give a plain, whole-lookmg repast than handsome ** re- 
mains" of wrecked beauties. Put as much prettiness as 
possible in your picnic wMur, but let ** substantial " be your 
keynote. P.S. — Don't forget knives^ and forks, and the 
corkscrew.] Is it gomg out of fashion for gentlemen to 
remain at the dinner-table over their wine af^ the ladies 
have retired ? [No ; but they do not sUy so long as for- 
merly was the custom.] Could you tell me a good recipe 
for toflPy? [Will you look through our back Cricket 
columns for a recipe ?] 
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PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 
The subscriber who is most niccessful with our 
Piuild In three monlhj shall receive a Guinea Book, lo 
be chosoi from tha catalogue of Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
and Co. A Second Prize, to be awarded to Ihe second 
best competitor, will be a Half-Guinea Book; and aThird 
Priie. a. hve Shilling Book. These Priies will be given 
three months. 
In the case of lies, difficult punlea will be glreD in 
i.-a thai a decision may be arrived at. 
The mccessfol conipetitoT mnst allow her name end 
Iresa to be published in the magaxirw. 
Answers to be sent ia by Ihe 9th of each mooth, ad- 
ased to Sylvia, as abovein Rule i [oi " Our Drawing- 
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« will be taken of replies reodved later than 



The name and address of the ^esser, togetherwitb a 
mm di flumt, or Initials, forpublicalion. must be sent in 
With each uuwer, written legibly etr Iki sami lAttl ef 
faftr. 

"Subscriber" and "Constant Subscriber" will not 
be accepted as nami dtflamu. 

All correct repllei received in lime win ba acknow- 
ledged in tbejoiimal. 

Competitors must retain thdr aM> tb fliimt, and not 
•Iter it lo any other. 

Double Acbostic— No. II. of Second S&iies. 
My fini can maintain herself bandsomelir for 
ipenceaday in anycountry, while for my itcend 
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"whole solar systems 

I. " Tnith from his lips prevailed with double sway. 

And fooli who came 10 remained to pray." 

a. " Comfort thee, oh, mourner, yet awhile. 

Again iball 's smile 

Refre^ Ihr heart where bean can ache no more.'' 
3. " HoweV it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple foitti than blood." 

4. Four-fifths of a condiment. 

5. " They most Ihe world 

Who least admire." 

Answer to Double Acrostic.— No. I. of Second 

I. S age S. Wordsworth. — Taiits TurmJ. 

a. U niveis E. Goldsmith.— JtMAnAan. 

3. M amm A. 

4- M adnea S. Young^s JVifil Thoughts. 

5. E ch O. Vope.—Bisay SH CrilicisiH. 

6. R ul N, ^ytaa—Ctildi Harsld. 
Correct solutions have been recmved from Catharine 

C, Gem, Isabella F., Toby, Isabel, Morweona, M. R. B., 
Aialea, Nessie, Black Pepper, Dorothy Can, Hercolans, 
Ein Madchen, E. E. P„ Fortune, Daisy F., Eitlen, 
Radigunda, Topsy, A, M. (Rochdale), Thuja, Dickie, 
Pteris. Griselda, Lobelia, Red Rose, Firenie, S. A. H., 
Tiny, Stumps, Qeopotra, Nest, MiKnonelte, M. F. N., 
Lenore, Daijqi II., K. G. A.. Ehia C. W., Zingari, 
Jessie W., E. A. B., Thyra, May. Pleine d'Eroirance, 
Hina, Bridewell, Bethlehem, and Alga. 

Correct solutions,' but with >ome of tlie sooices of 
quouiions not sent, or incorrectly given, have been 
recdved from M. P, (Norwood), Rosina, Jeannie B., 
Vincennes. Y.Y., A. R. T. S.. Chloe, Cyprus, M, S. A., 
Healherbell, Diuiea, Anli-Eiin, Juana, Chick, Hairie, 
Leonora, Edith, Mamy, Princess Sheila, Mignon. 

Correct solutions, but with no sources of quotation 
given, have been received framM. C. j., Zella, Sl.Mand*, 
E. H. G., Frank, Ariel, Nancy, Monlsey, Gratia, 

New Members of our Bird Prolecting Association :— 
MissSavage, Higham Hill. Wilthamstow; Miss Agnes 
Malthewson, i, Albert View. Caledonian Road, Glasgow; 
Mrs. Milton, Liverpool Road, Newcastle, SiafTord shire; 
Miss Sarah Ann Wood, 8, Albert Terrace, Burley Fields, 
Leeds; Miss E. A. Allin, a. Brunswick Villas, Kew 
Bridge; Misses AHee and Dora Taylor, rS. South 
Parade, NewaHt-on-Trent j Miss L. Chaplin, Mere- 

" I COD1.D hardly believe that such excellent qnalitiei 
as their Ladies' bordered real Irish Cambric Handjier- 
ehiefs, hemmed for use, at 3s, 3d. and 5a, iid, per 



Uigesty, Belfast.— [Adtt.1 



thorpe, Howdeni Miss A. Haworlh, The Collage, 
Linacre I.ane. Linacrei Miss Fanny Mulloch. Channg 
Cross, Birkenhead ; Ntrs. Charles Aitken, Richmond, 



Shiklev Keeldah writes.— a Moravian aiks where 
she can get the music of " The Land o' the Leal." It 
isinoneof Chappell's " Favourite Scotch Songs," edited 
byRimbault. Theycost is. a book. "TheLoslChord," 
by SuQivan, is ss. nel, and Boosey & Co. are Ihe pub- 
lishers of some of his music ; but ! cannot answer for 
that song in particular. It is inquired for by Iia. 

South India writes,- Dear Madam, Being a sub- 
scriber, through a. friend in Ireland, to your valuable 
journal. I venture to ask if any subscriber can tell me if 
there isa book that gives patterns of pillow laces, with 
descriptions of the various kinds— I mean paltemsthal 
would be large enough to copy for use. If there is such 
a book known to you or any of your subscribers, I 
should be much obliged if you will give its name, price, 
and publisher io a'fulure numberof your journal. I sm 
much interested in a Mission here [South India). The 
women belonging to it make very handsome lace, but 
are rather at a loss for new patterns, and alio to know 
which is the most fashionable lace at present, end most 
likely to sell well. Perhaps, if there is no book of Ihe 
kind I speak of, some of yom correspondents could 
supply me nith patterns, lor which I should be most 
grateful, and would gladly pay postage per overland 
parcel post. I give my address, which I will ask you 
kindly to give should any lady app^ for it. 



A Vicar writes,— Pray eipress my thanks to the 
writer of the puales of January, February, and March, 
There was a great deal of genuine wit in them. The 
writer only needed the entkisM of some logical male 
frUnd, and more time in which to perfect Ihein, to 
bavemade thelaterpuiilesaseicdieni as the first. I 
pity the unsuccessful guesser who could have read the 
solution to " A young salmon, a piece of string, and a 
beathen deity," without a roar of laughter. Most of 
the ol^ections of your cotreapondents answered each 
Other, and were really mere ebullitions of local ignor. 
ance ; for things are called differently in different 
places. Despite all objections, her wit was unques- 
tionable. 

AztLE.— I can only repeat that, after carefnlly 
weighing all the pros and ctuti, I came to the con. 
clu£oD that Dorotliy'a reply was the mosi cotrccL The 
punles were exiremsly clever and most amusing, I 
agree with you ; but, for the reasons already giv 









to for the last time. It is quite impossil._ ._ „ , 

candidates prize. 

jKSSie Kate writes, — A friend and t had a dis- 
cussion the other day, as to Whether the following 
quotation was from the Bible or from Shakespeare ; so 
I am writing to a)k If you could kindly tell me. If you 
know, the exact place. Perhaps, if you cannot tell 
me, some of your numerous correspondents could do 
to. The quotation is this : "A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever." [The quotation is from the poel Keats. | 
Is seventeen too young for a girl to come out ? [No, j 
E>o you think it is nt for a child of ten lo read the 
Waveriey Novels? [Quite fil.] Would anyone recom- 
mend me a nice, amusing French book ? My sister, 
who is a daily governess in a private school, would like 
toknowofanicc dress, suitable for the wear and tear of 
school life. [Serge, or satin cloth,] 

Would some of Sylvia's readers inform Nest 
Herbert if there is any oSice In London where 
young men can ap^y for estate agencies, as she has 
a brother who is most anxious to gel an agency of 
that sort ? Nest Herbert thanks Sylvia very much 
for her kind letter. She has taken the hints respecting 
the^ Fishwife, and is much obliged to Sylvia for 
giving them to her. [Please send address, with stamp 

Mea writes,— One of yom" cerrefpoadenis (Frank), 

Crewels, EMBioiDERy, andBHAiDiNO Pattebns, 
in even- kind, sent lo choose from. Transferring Pat- 
terns, from M.. the 6 yards. Transferring Ckubs for 
markinganltghtordark materials. White, is. Ad. ; Blue, 
IS. per Sheet. Crash and Serge Patternssenl. Ladies' 
own materials moiked. R. Francis, 16, Hanwa* 
SiT«et, Odeid Street, London. W. tACTT.] 



from it, and I can thoroughly recommend ibe 
following as both easy to take and also a successful 
medicine for that ailment : In one tablespoonhil of pure 
port wine; put as much tincture of quinine (a powder) 
as will thinly cover a threepenny piece. To be lakea 
about eleven'o'ckidt every morning. At the same time 
take a glass of good slout to supper every evening. This 
system persevered in cured me after several other ihingi 
Uiled lo do me any good. 

Anti-Erin.- lain sorry I cannot pubhsh your Inter 

as you b^ me so earnestly to do. I do nol think Sjrltia 

a sutficienily interesting topic lo justify me in so doing. 

If you wish lo appear m print, you must choose a more 

attractive theme. 

EcNEKOLr wriles,- 

apply to A. S. Riia, 59, Grainger Street, ^ 

Srne. He manufaclures wax for making flowen ot 
ysie asks how Ihe game of Cross Questions and 
Crooked Answers is played. The following is the best 
eiplanadoo I can give ; Any number may play at 
this game. A beginning by asking a question of his 
right-hand neighbour B ; B having answered, asks C a 
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What 

Ammonia. A then says. 1 
What is used for cleaning biaclt alpaca? the answer 1 
received was, flour. B says, The question put to ine 
was. What is the principal ingredient in bread? the 
answer I received was, Koniion lace. C says. The quesHon 
put 10 me was. Wflat will you trim your dress with 1 The 
answer I received was. Ammonia. You Informed Sutter 
Ball that used postage stampswerevalueleas. Imaymeo- 
tion without offence, that they are collecteid in Gernuny 
for the German Misslonariei in China, wbo sell them to 
the natives for papering their walls with; L send as many 
as I can collect to Germany, as Ihe proceeds of Ihe sale 
are used for good purposes. Will you kindly forward 
my address to any of your correspondents who would 
assist me in collecting cresil. I should have mend onecL 
at the commencement of my letter that Daphne shoald 
write lo the publisher. C. Sheard, Musical Bouquet 
Office, ttji. High Holborn, Cor CTandfather's Clodl; 
the price is 3d. Wouldany of these suit Molly Astbotei 
1, The Reigning Belle, The Langlry. 
a. A Fancy Ball, A Crewel Ball. 

3. Salisbury Plain, Salisbury in Large Type (i^ain). 

4. A Great Painter, A Lai^ Rope. 

5. A Peer of Great Britain, A Photograph of any Pier 

in Great Britain. 

6. The School Board, The Blackboard used in Schools, 

7. Eastern Lands, A Turkey and some China. 

8. Two small English Riven, A Dave and Wot 

Machule. 
0. A nsefol Steed, The Clothes- Horse. 
Perhaps you may not think these worth publishing, it 
any rate I would recommend Molly Aslhore to k>(» at 
Ihe Prise Puxiles for Ihe last three months, where she 
«ill hnd what she is wishing for) as for instance— An 
Old Sailor, Salt ; Misers. Screws, We like your journal 
very much indeed; I only wish there was an article in it 
sometimes instead of all stories ; liut, of course, 
you know best, and I daresay few people Cake the trout^e 
to read those which appear in other magaiines. 

Katydid wiitn, — Witcn a kdy is walking with a 
geatkman (husband or brother), aiid they pasi another 
gentleman in the street, with whom tha first genlleraaa 
is acquainted but the lady is not, is it the correct <^'-" 
for Ihe second gentleman to raise bis hat? 
Should the lady return the bow ? [No. "" ' 
take off his hat lo her, but simply in deierence to ner, 
as she is walking wilh his friend.] And if the lady, 
walkdngby herself, should meet the second genlleinan 
afterwaids, should they bow? [No. Your other qoestioiis 
■re left over till next monih.] 
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GussiE writes,— Dear Sylvia, If Anna will excuse 
ine, I should like to correct her statement (made in a 
back number) that "the picotee is not a carnation," by 
referring her to the catalogue of Messrs. Sutton, Reading, 
the Queen's Seedsmen. From it she will learn that the 
picotee is a kind of carnation, and is classed with the 
Litter. There is no difference in form whatever. The 
white variety, edged with cardinal, I have always heard 
called a carnation, but find from the illustrated cattdogue 
mentioned that it is the variety of carnation bearing the 
name of picotee. I am glad to be able to xe^assiire dcasir 
Sylvia on this little matter, as she must have been much 
tried by the perplexing correspondence in connection 
with the Store Putiles. 

Brownie writes, — Dear Sylvia, If you have space 
and time, will you kindly correct an error in this month's 
journal. The price of the iron pegger for rugs is 4d. or 
5d. , and not 4s. or 5s. 

Yam. Yam writes.— In answer to Maori, about Ireland, 
I can certainly recommend it for living on the score of 
everything being cheaper than England. For instance, 
in a remote part of Donegal chickens ready to eat can be 
got for 4d. each. I have bought them for ad., but they 
were very miserable, and had to be fed for a fortnight or 
so to make them fit for use. Servants' wages are low, 
and they are content with very different feeding to 
English ones. I would advise Maori to try Wicklow, 
town or county— not Bray— it is rather dear, but a 
charming place to stop at, and nice society. Youghal, 
Co. Waterford, I think she would like also. If she does 
not mind long journeys, let her try Co. Donegal for 
real fine scenery and cheapness of living. What does 
she say to getting a large cod for lod., soles, 6d., turkeys 
and £^eese, as. I shall be glad to give Maori any more 
information if she should care to try Ireland. 

E^ M. K. writes, — Dear Madam, If you have space, 
will you kindly give my best thanks to Elton Claridge 
for the information given (which I sh^l have for refer- 
ence, as I keep your useful journals), and accept the 
same yourself, with every good wish for yourself and the 
joomaL 

M. C. — ^After bathing, wash your hair in ammonia 
and warm water. 

Landsesr is much pleased by seeing some remarks 
by Brownie on home-made or cloth rugs. Landseer does 
not understand what pegging means, and would be 
pleased at some future time if Brownie would kindly 
explain the term. Also what flock-bed ticking is ; ^so 
what a quilting frame is ; also, if the stockings are 
woollen or cotton she speaks of. 
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EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

RULES. 

I. AH tetters 00 this sublectmnai be addressed to^ 
Stltia, 

WanMkffcuM, 

Dorut Buildings, Salisbuty Squart, 
[BxcMangt Column,) London^ B,C, 

8. All jettera must oontain a large, liilly-direoled, 
envdope, with one penny stamp endoied, not affixed. 

3. Notices must be written Iqgfbly on one side of a 
sheet of paper, separate and dist&ct firom nnmmnnica- 
tions for the Drawing-room, Work-room, or House- 
keeper's Room. 

4. Announcements of the natmeol an Advertisement 
cainot appear in this column. 

5. The charge for insertion in the Exchange Column 

ot Sylvia's Homb Journal is threepence for every 

twdve words, and one penny extra for everv addltiomu 

four words, except in cases where the addreas is pub* 

ished. The insortion, in these cases, is free. 

6. The only articles that can be advertised,^ joA are 
Books and Musia 

7. An articles of wearing apparel advertised for ex- 
diange must be new ; Furs, Laoes, Shawls, and Rugs 
alone excepted. 

8. Notices must be sent before the zoth of preceding 

DODth. ■ 

NOTICE. — ^No advertisements received later than 
the tenth day of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of the month following. 

Wanted the "Queen," Ruskin's books. Novels, 
Smoking Cap, Slippers, and Mantelpiece Vallance, done 
on velvet or satin, in si He crewels ; state wants. What 
ofiers for Sylvia's Journal, Englishwoman's Domestic 
Magarine, crewel silks, pieces of satin and velvet, new 
black cotton stockings, new kid gloves. Address to 
Miss M., 5, Elysium, Rothesay, Bute. 

ZoE has several years of the Young Englishwoman, 
viz., x868, 1871. X873. X876, and 1877, and Sylvia's 
JouBNAL. 1878, which she is willing to dispose of for 
x6s., purchaser to pay carriage, or will exchange any 
single volume for the Argosy for 1871, x87a, or 187^. 
Address, Miss Zoe, 92, Grosvenor Road, Canonbury, N. 

All the most useful Shapes in Real Irish Linen 
Collars for Ladies and Children, 3s. iid. per dozen, 
3-fold Fine Linen ; and for Gents, 4-fold, at 4s. ixd. and 
5s. I id. per dozen ; 3-fold Cuffii for -Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Children, 5s. iid. per dozen. Wnte for Samples, 
post free, and you will save 50 per cent.— Robinson 
ft Cleavbs, Bd£ut.— [Advt.] 



I have a quantity of songs and pianoforte pieces, 
most of them quite new, for which I want silver cha^n, 
for locket, or good exchange in novels. Address, Miss 
Hales, Schools, Sutton, Surrey. 

Exquisite hand-etched envelopes, or ice wool squares 
for exchange. Mrs. Cremer, Rode View, Manse, 
Newry, Ireland. 

Miss Walker has to exchange for anything useful, 
black Breton lace two inches wide prderred, seven 
yards of very pretty brown tatting ij inches wide, 
suitable for trimming the fashionable oatmeal cloth. — 
Belgrave Road, Dresden, Staffordshire. 

Want to exchange, for wearing apparel, materials, 
or domestic articles, a new Carlson binder corset (black) , 
value las. 6d. Misfit. Waist, 24 inches. Mrs. H., 64, 
Kenton Street, Russell Square, London. 

What offers, in exchange, for four books of music, 
one shilling each, of Boosey's Musical Cabinet ; other 
music preferred. Address, Miss J. M. Hooke, South 
Street. Dorkiog. 

Organ music, new and brilliant, by Batiste, Scotson 
Clark, etc., free, at one third. Lists sent. Address, 
Vox Humana, 9, Radford Street, Stone, Staffordshire. 

Ruby has a croquet set she wishes to exchange, 
not been used much. What offers ? 

Wanted, The Comhill Magazine for June 1866, and 
April 1867, full price will be given. Address, H., 
with Editor. 

I have an album for poetry, with some pages 
bordered with hand-painted flowers, will paint other 
borders if required. Cash preferred. Miss Garbois, 82, 
Constitution Hill, Birmingham. 

I have a cushion top painted on black satin, and 
border for gipsy table, both bright flowers. What 
offers in exchange? Letters only. Miss Garbois, 8a, 
Constitution Hill, Birmingham. 

Fatim A has a beautiful design worked in Berlin wool, 
silks and beads, of a group of roses in the centre, 
encircled by a wreath of rosebuds, violets, and leavesj, 
suitable for piano*stool, or round cushion. What offers? 
feathers preferred. Address, with Sylvia. 

For disposal, a number of songs and pieces, very 
cheap. Send stamp for list to Miss Lawrence, 82, 
Victoria Park Road, South Hackney. 

I have the Young Englishwoman for 1874, 1875, 
1876, 1877. Also, Sylvia's Journal for 1878, with all 
the Diagram Sheets, and some of the Cut-out Patterns, 
and Christmas number. Will sell them for £1, less 
than half price, purchaser to pay the carriage. Address, 
Mrs. W., The Grange, West Burton, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

A well-knitted ribbed white angola vest for a lady, 
full sire, nicely shaped ; also, a gentleman's eiderdown 
dressine jacket, in chinu cover. Will exchange for 
pocket handkerchiefs, underUnen, thin counterpane, or 
anything really useful. W., aa, Partridge Road, Cardiff. 

For sale, a white Rampore Chuddah shawl, £%, and 
a handsome black satin, embroidered Indian scarf, £^, 
Postage aid. Address, P. S., Poste Restante. Boulogne- 
sur-mer, France. 

For exchange, embroidered top for cushion, brown 
cloth pattern, coral and seaweed with herons, value 
7s. 6d. Also, embroidered handkerchief sachd, cream 
colour, value, about 5s. What offers? Small tablecloth, 
table napkins, or white curtains wanted. Need not be 

?uite new, but must be in good condition. Miss H., 
lennington, Oundle, Northamptonshire. [See Rules.] 

Wanted, When Sparrows Build (Claribel), Tender 
and True (composer unknown). She Wandeied down 
the Mountain Side (Clay), Remember or Forget (Aid^). 
Will give in exchange two good pieces for each song. 
Address, Miss R. E. Doswell, i, Brunswick Buildings, 
Weymouth. 

I have Good Words for 1875 (not bound), will sell 
for 3s. 6d., purchaser to pay carriage. A»so, several 
numbers of Sylvia's Journal for 1878, half price, and 
a pair of slippere, to fit a child of ten, prettily worked 
in Beriin and filoselle (not made up) . Will sell foris. pd. 
Address, Miss M. A. Howe, Summertown, near Oxford. 

Gipsy has for exchange, The Sutherlands, by Sydney 
S. Harris ; Austin Friars, by Mrs. |. H. RiddcU ; North 
and South, by Mrs. GaskelL Would like. Lady Betty, 
by C. Coleridge ; Christine, by S. S. Harris ; The Two 
Cousins, by S. S. Harris ; Seventeen to Twenty-One, 
by M. M. Bell ; and A Horrid Giri, by the author of 
Margaret's Mismanagement. Address, Gipsy, Post 
Office. Low Bentham, near Lancaster. 

I have four pretty little salt-cellars j will exchange 
for •* Les Cloches de Comeville," by Kuhe. I have also 
a handsome «urd-case (French sue) of tortoiseshell, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, cost 30s. Wanted in 
exchange, silver bangles. Miss Turner, 7, Great 
Western Terrace, Wesiboume Park, London, W. 

The Christmas Number of Sylvia's Home 
Journal (complete in itself), containing The New 
Fashioned Girl, a Complete Story of great interest ; Where 
there's a WiU there's a Way, by H. Frith ; Christmas 
Cheer, by J. Chandler ; A Galleiy of Womanhood, by F. C. 
Broughton, &c. , and the following valuable Supplements: 
(i) A Beautiful Coloured Design for Embroidery, (a) A 
Separate Four-page Piece of Music, and (3) A Large 
Sheet of Designs for Working in Crewels, is still in print, 
and can be obtained of any Bookseller, or direct from 
the PubUsbtrs, price 6d., postage ad.— [Advt.] 



I would like to exchange Young Ladies' Journal, 
1874 and 1875, for 1870 and 1871. Address, H. L., 
with Sylvia. 

A. R. D. has for sale Sylvia's Home Journal, 
from January, 1878, to present issue, with patterns, etc. 
Quite clean, price, 5s., recipient to pay carriage; or will 
exchange for anything useful, not books or music, or 
will sell or exchange last year's volume separately. 
Address, A. R. D., care of Mr. Carter, newsagent, 20, 
Castle Street East, Oxford Street, London, W. 



Advirtisenunts of Lady*s Work, Pit Aniwtab, tU., for 
this part o/thi Paper, ar$ ckargoiforat iki rait of 
Om ShilHngfor Tuulvi Words. 

An Invalid Lady, whose income is exceedingly 
small, makes very pretty box pincushions, price 4s. 6d., 
carriage included. A specimen is on view at 40, Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden. They can be made in 
various colours to suit the furniture of the room. 
Address with Sylvia, who is acquainted with "An 
Invalid Lady," and kindly permits reference to her. 
Orders will be promptly attended to. 

Embroidery braiding, woolwork ground^g, or stock- 
ing darning requested by a lady. W. E., care of 
Sylvia. 

E. B. Z. wishes to hear of any town or place 
where there is an opening for a preparatory school for 
boys or girls ; or how I could obtain a situation as 
amanuensis, secretary, etc. She has lost her left arm. 
[Kindly send name and address for replies to be 
forwarded.] 

For sale, a four-leaf screen 5J feet high, the leaves 
20 inches wide, mahogany frame, very strong, the leaves 
joined with gilt leather. The screen is of dark brown 
leather, with design in very dark green and amber, raised 
on|the surface. In good condition, price, 30s. An unusual 
bargain. Address, ; Optima, care of Sylvia, to whom 
reference b permitted as a guarantee of good faith. 
Optima has also for sale a papier-mach^ table with claw 
foot, gilt, and square top, 34 inches by 18, hand-painted 
in exquisite colours in various flowers. As good as new, 
and very strong. A very ornamental table for a pretty 
room. Price, 25s. Address, as above. 

For sale, three large-sized block tin dish covers, 
patent make, very strong, perfectly good. Price, 3s. 6d. 
each, purchaser paying carriage. Address, G. G., care 
of Sylvia, to whom reference is permitted. 

For sale, eighteen jrards (uncut) of blue silk popli- 
nette, of a pale and artistic shade. Owing to one 
portion being damaged for a few inches, the owner will 
sell it for as. a yard, worth 4s. 6d. Reason for selling, 
not suitable to owner's complexion. Twenty-seven 
inches wide. Pattern sent on application to G. G., care 
of Sylvia. 

For sale, half pnpc, " Lady's Work : How to sell 
It," byZeta, usual price, is. ; "The Hygiene of the 
Skin, by J. L. Milton, usual price, is. Sd. ; "Art of 
Dress," by Mrs. Haweis, tisual price, is. 6d. ; " Artistic 
Amusements," usual price, as. 6d. ; " Sequel to Ladies' 
Work : How to sell It," by Zeta, usual price, is. In- 
tending purchasers kindly communicate with G. G., care 
of Sylvia, before sending stamps or postK>ffice order, as 
more than one lady might do so. Twopence extra for 
postage on each volume. 

LizziB E. has The Formation and Cultivation of the 
Voice, by Farrari, cost 12s., will sell for 7s. Lizzie E., 
care of Sylvia. 

Miss Clyde, Newport, Barnstaple, sends Devon- 
shire ferns, 20 roots, 6 varieties, is. 4d., carriage paid ; 
100 roots, 9 varieties, carefully packed in box with moss^ 
5s. ; 100 leaves, is. ad., post free. 

COMMISSIONS FROM ABROAD. 
Ladies residing abroad appear to experience great 
difficulty in obtaining articles of dress of recent fiunion 
and good style; and it seems almost impossible for 
dwellers in India, America, and Australia, to procure the 
many luxuries of the wardrobe, the dressing-room, and 
&e coisiiie which, to those who live at bome^ have 
almost become necessaries. The convenience, thoefore, 
seems to be considerable that would accrue to cmr 
subscribers abroad, and e^^en at home in places remota 
from fashion and shops, from being placed in a position 
to correspond with someone hi London tapid>le of exe- 
cuting commissions for ladies. 

It is in the belief that she may be useful in this way 
that 

Madamb Adblk Lbtbllibr, 

40, Tavistock Strut, Covent Garden, 

London, IV.C, 
has made arrangements which enable her to execute aoj 
orders of the foregomg khid. 

In transmitting such commissioas^ ladies are n» 
quested to be very precise in giving details, descriptioDS, 
etc., of Hie artidcs they order, as it would be impoasibte 
to change them after having been sent abroad. 

A remittance must accompany each order. 

The Co-operative Jewellers' Association, 

Balsall Heath Road, Birmingham, are making /atge 

silver l/Kkets, beautifully enamelled with bouquet of 

/lowers in natural colours, at 21s. Real work of art, not 

obtainable elsewhere imder 40s.— [Advt.] 
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SYLVIA'S POSTSCRIPT. 

OELDOM in the history of civilized nations has a game attained 
*^ so great and so lasting a popularity, in so short a space of 
time, as has the game of Lawn-Tennis ; and, as a consequence, nume- 
rous manufacturers have arisen to supply those who accorded this 
game its fall meed of admiration with the proper requisites for 
joining in this delightful exercise. But whilst the players have been 
so well looked after, those who most enjoy the game by watching 
others play, have been overlooked. Mr. H. S. Lunv, the now cele- 
brated Homcastle Lawn-Tennis Outfitter, whilst not forgetting the 
former, has carefully provided for the latter. The "Homcastle 
Tennis Chairs " are, we think, splendidly adapted for this purpose — 
well finished, elegant, and so made that they can be carried about 
with the greatest ease. The price is so low that the purchase of a 
dozen for a tennis party would be no serious item in the day's 
expenses. They are, however, for elderly people rather light, and> 
with this in view, Mr. Lunn has introduced his "Paterfamilias Port- 
able Arm-chair,** which well answers to its exceedingly suggestive title. 
Mr. Chapman, Notting Hill, is now selling a bankrupt's stock of 
dresses, patterns of which he will forward free of charge to any 
address. The immense variety of materials to be seen at Mr. 
Chapman's establishment is equalled only by the moderation of his 
prices. Flannels and Serges are now sold at very low prices. Among 
Mr. Chapman's patterns I observe a thick and substantial Serge at 
6|d. a yard. One would be delighted with such moderate prices, did 
they not speak eloquently of the distress in the manufacturing 
counties. The Serge at the price quoted is in navy-blue, brown, and 
myrtle-green. A thick cream-coloured twill, that is very suitable for 
lawn-tennis dresses, is marked at the reduced rate ^f 4|d. per yard. 
This twill is very thick and close, and would wash splendidly. 
Oatmeal Cloth is reduced from 6id. to ^d, per yard. A very curious 
fabric, with a kind of fluffy pile io patterns on the right side, is 
marked 6id, per yard, having formerly been sold at 2s. 6d. In stone 
colour and beige especially, this material would make most uncommon 
and beautiful costumes. There are also some other pretty shades* 
Pekin Cambrics at 8d. the yard are in lovely colours. One, a deep 
shade of grenat, would be most becoming to either brunette or 
blonde. There is also a pretty pale blue and a fine shade of peacock 
blue. White Cambrics with stripes of open work are marked at 4f d. 
per yard. A very soft and beautiful make of silk, called Gros du 
Monde, is sold at as. ri^d. the yard, width twenty-three inches. 
This is in all colours— grey, beige, olive, pink, brown, green, white 
and the now all-pervading red. 

Knight*s Dress Suspender, newly patented, has the immense 
advantage over all other suspenders of allowing the dress to be 
released from its hold without unfastening the suspender itself, while, 
at the same time, it holds the dress quite firmly as long as the wearer 
wishes it to be kept up. This dress-suspender is very prettily got up. 
It can be had of all drapers. 

Messrs. P. & P. Campbell,* Dyers and Cleaners, Perth, are now 
reminding their customers that dresses intended for autumn and 
winter wear should be sent at once to be dyed or cleaned, in order to 
ensure punctuality and despatch, as, otherwise, orders come crowding 
in in September and October ; and it is, besides, better to be prepared 
in good time. 

The inexpensive imitations of Pekin sold by Messrs. Spencb & 
Co., St. Paul's Churchyard, B.C., are quite equal in effect to the 
real Pekin. It is made in almost every imaginable colour, and con- 
sists of alternate stripes of grosgrain and satin. The price is as. 8d. 
per yard, width nineteen inches ; whereas Pekin itself is 8s. iid. per 
yard, same width. The Cyprus Silks sold by the same house at 
as. II Jd. per yard, are also in every variety of colour. ^To those who 
wish for a dress of the now most fashionable red, I can strongly 



recommend a deep shade of that colour to be found among Messrs. 
Spence's patterns. 

Some of the new patterns of Pompadour Satteens just brought 
out by this house, are really lovely. The Cambrics are also 
very pretty. The rage for this description of material is likely 
to continue for some time. Those on a cream-coloured ground, 
with small sprigs of red, pink, blue, and green, are perhaps the best 
among the infinite variety of design. A greater variety cannot any- 
where be found than may be seen at the well-known establishment of 
the enterprising Messrs. Spence. 

Messrs. Jevons & Mbllor, of Birmingham, whose excellent 
wools I have previously noticed in this column, have had the capital 
idea of sending out instructions for knitting various articles. As a 
specimen of these, I quote the following : — 

To Knit Ladies* Mitts. — Cast on 84 stitches. ♦ ist row : 
knit, and row : purl 36 stitches, knit 48. 3rd row : knit. 4th 
row: knit. 5th row: knit 48 stitches, purl 36, 6th row: knit, 
repeat from * till 3^ ribs are done 5 then from the top or plain part 
take 24 stitches on to a piece of wool, and cast 16 stitches more on to 
same needle to form the thumb, knit 40 stitches, turn the knitting 
and knit^back, repeat these 2 rows, knitting i stitch less every time 
towards the rib till 16 stitches are left, cast off. Now take the 24 
stitches from the piece of wool, and repeat from • to • till 12 more 
ribs are done, cast off and join it. For the other hand 12 ribs must 
be done before knitting the thumb, and 35 afterwards. 

To Knit a Knee-cap. — Cast on 36 stitches, knit 16 rows. Next 
row, knit 18 stitches, raise i, knit to end, repeat this row till 66 
stitches are on needle, knit 32 rows, next row knit 18 stitches and 
take 2 together, repeat this row till 36 stitches are left on needle, knit 
16 rows, cast off and join it. 

To Knit a Night-sock. — Cast on 50 stitches, raise i stitch at 
the heel every other row 4 times, next take 2 together at the toe every 
other row 6 times, then increase i stitch at the toe every other row 6 
times (at the 5th time knitting to within 20 stitches of the heel, 
taking off the ao stitches to a piece of wool, knitting back and in- 
creasing at the toe once more) ; knit 13 plain rows for the instep, 
take a together at the toe every other row 6 times, increase i stitch 
at the toe every other row 6 times (at the and time knitting to the 
end and casting on 20 more stitches) ; knit to match the other side 
and cast off; knit up 20 stitches on the ist side and 10 on the instep, 
knit the ao stitches from the piece of wool on to the same pin, knit 
and purl alternately 3 stitches (at the ist row taking a together on 
each side of the instep to bring the number right for the ribs), knit 
the length required and cast ofiT, then sew up. 

We are hearing on all sides of corsets for improving stout figures, 
and it is now the turn of the slight to have their claims considered. 
The '* Ideal *' Corset is so constructed as to supply an apparent 
fulness, which is a very great improvement to figures that are too slim. 
Full descriptions, prices, etc., will be forwarded on application to the 
Patentees, Messrs. Evans & Bale, 52, Aldermanbury, EC, who sell 
the Ideal Corset at wholesale prices. 

Mr. Pryce Jones' Shawls, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, will 
be in demand this season for travelling and the seaside, being light, 
yet warm, comfortable, as well as pretty and becoming. The " Olden 
Time " shawl is wonderfully cheap, being made of good wool, the 
undyed " tussore " shade, with a dash of grey in it, two yards square 
with a good fringe, and costing 5s. pd. The cashmere shawls, as 
worn by the Queen and the Empress of Austria, are of the same 
size, soft and fine in texture, and with a very handsome fringe. In 
white they cost i8s. 6d., and make charming wraps for occasions 
when warmth is needed without the appearance of being wrapped. 
The present state of our atmosphere brings many such occasions. 

Sylvia. 



yilluias ^omf Boiini;il 



EARLY YOUTH. 

II see ils valves expand. 
As a( Ihe touch ofFale, 
Inlo ihose realms of love and hole. 
Longfellow. 
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August J 4th, 1879. 
T T ERE is summer weather at last, and every one is thinking of 
■*• -■■ escaping from hot, dusty London. " Where shall we go? '* 
ask the families $ and "Where shall I go?'' think the lonely ones. 
Poor Paterfamilias is usually the worst treated ; wife and children 
go off to France, to Scotland, to the seaside, to a farm-house, while 
papa pays the bills, and stays at home with only one servant to look 
after him. How he misses the absent ones ! At breakfast, when 
the Times is his only companion, and the toast is grey instead of 
brown, w^rm instead of hot ; at dinner, when there is no one to 
whom to tell, and from whom to hear, the small incidents of the day. 
The drawing-room is a desert, the chandeliers wrapped in gauze, the 
legs of all the furniture hidden in covers, no flowers about, no scraps 
of silks, crewels, that orderly disorder that makes a room look pleasant 
and habitable. 

And how he enjojs himself when he can join the wife and 
children for a few days ! How delicious is rest after hard work ! 
How charming the feeling of " nothing to do " for a little while — 
though no labour is so laborious as idleness, long protracted. I 
write of rest con amore^ as I am looking forward to a holiday, too, 
though it can only be a partial one, and cannot be free from work. 

How delightful it would be to have a holiday as long as 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt's ! Seven months' leave, her salary continuing 
all the time, and with leave to play elsewhere if she likes. She, how- 
ever, is'a spoiled child, and spoiled children always get their own way. 

London is to see this clever and fascinating actress again in May, 
for which month M. Coquelin, majeur, and the company of the 
Od^on which contains an artist so charming as Hel^nc Petit, who 
delighted every one in the *' Danischeffs," together with her accom- 
plshed husband, M. Marais, are also engaged by Mr. Hollingshead 
to play at th« Gaiety. 

The fashion of reverting to the costume of our ancestors still 
prevails, and there appears to be little doubt that the dresses worn in 
the days of Louis XIV. and of Madame de Maintenon will next year 
be all the vogue. The absurd fashion of overloading umbrellas and 
parasols with flowers and fruit was exemplied at Goodwood to an 
absurd extent. Oranges and orange-blossoms are beautiful enough 
in Palermo when growing simultaneously, but their counterfeit pre- 
sentment upon a black silk parasol is scarcely in accordance with the 
rules of taste; nor can it be considered that a flat Leghorn hat is 
precisely the place that anybody, save a rude schoolboy, would use 
for depositing a bunch of bigaroon cherries. This, however, is fre- 
quently seen. 

I hear a rumour that the artistic people are getting themselves dis- 
liked, like the School Board. They are going too far. Their dress 
has long been trembling on the verge of the ridiculous, and the 
reaction is now setting in. Long and blighted women in sad-coloured 
garments are no more the rage. Faces all chin and cheek-bone, figures 
all angles, are decidedly going out. Pre-Raphaelitism has passed its 
zenith of popularity, and as it sinks out of sight, let us hope it will 
draw with it into some far world the unkempt hair, the beads, the 
low dresses, and the transparent shoulder-straps of its devotees. 

When— oh, when— will the great servant question be solved ? 
Where are all the good servants ? If they would only reappear, what 
peace and happiness would revisit our homes in their company ! We 
feel annoyances of the kind that bad servants inflict upon us, more 
deeply as we grow older. When we are young and see our elders 
*' put out " by the misconduct of a servant, we look on with a sort of 
surprise, thinking to ourselves, " Well, I should never allow myself 
to be vexed by so slight a cause j" but, alas, times change and we 
with them. What once was a mere pin-prick is now a deeper 
wound. Troubled by other cares, the delinquency of our servants 
represents the typical *' last feather " that breaks down the strongest 



and most willing spirit. And not the least of the trial lies in our 
appreciation of this weakness of our own. We remonstrate with our 
own hearts, and say " This carelessness, inattention, etc. (a long and 
terrible list) ought not to have such an effect upon me. To allow 
these things to embitter my existence, as they threaten to do, and to 
permit them to spoil my temper, is to be culpably weak." But 
things go on in the same train, day after day, week after week, and 
she whose equanimity is uninjured by a succession of incapable (and 
far, far worse! but let us draw a decent veil over our miseries!) 
domestics, is a heroine a thousand degrees higher than her of whom 
Pope said that she was "mistress of herself though china fall." 
China falling is a common enough sound under the regime of 
some queens of the kitchen. The specimen technically called a 
" breaker " is usually far from being the worst of her class; she is 
often good-natured, always clumsy, and my experience of her is that 
with every cup, plate, tureen, or dish that she breaks, she becomes 
more attached to her long-suffering mistress. But the affection is not 
mutual! The "little rift within the lute," caused by the great rifts 
in the ranks of one's china and glass, " slowly widening, makes the 
music (of domestic harmony) mute." 

" Oh,^you manage badly," says some tenderly sympathetic friend. 
*' I find no difficulty in getting good servants." Thus did the friends 
of Job comfort him in his afflictions ! " Good mistresses make good 
servants," say the articles in magazines and newspapers ; but I think 
I could produce a couple of servants of whom, if any mistress could 
make good servants, she must be a paragon indeed. With every 
wish to do well and to please, there is simple incapacity, and these 
poor souls drift about, from one house to another, staying a month 
here, two there, perhaps three in one situation as a great stretch ; 
whereas, if they had been regularly taught and trained to domestic 
work, they might have retained their own self-respect, and gained 
that of others. 

With our superabundant spinsterhood, why do not some 
charitable ladies undertake the training of young servants ? Funds 
would be readily forthcoming for such a purpose, and the ladies 
themselves may have quite as little trouble as they have with ordi- 
nary domestics in every-day life. It is true that institutions exist for 
the training of servants, but in these the servants cannot learn the 
regular routine of a private house, as they would with ladies. I wish 
someone would think out such a plan, or some other means for 
providing well-trained domestics. ** Truly, I myself have suffered," 
and I begin to think there was very little exaggeration in the senti- 
ment expressed by a respectable tradesman to a lady of my acquaint- 
ance some time ago, " I would rather have two rattlesnakes in my 
house than one domestic servant," he said ; and it reminds one of the 
preference expressed by somebody for a coach accident over a rail- 
way accident. "In the former case," he saLid, ** there you are/ 
but in the latter, where are you ? " Similarly with the two rattle- 
snakes, you know exactly where you are, but with the domestic, you 
know not in what new and unexplored directions her own special 
developments may lead you, 

I believe that servants, as a class, are now in a transition stage. 
Partial education has placed them midway between the state of un- 
questioning obedience and submission they once filled, and that of 
the more reasoning and less servile, but still perfect rule, they will 
gracefully wear when education, becoming more complete, will show 
them is necessary for them. Transition states are always trying, 
and perhaps, after a few years, things may settle down more plea- 
santly, and the next generation will probably benefit by it. I think, 
too, that the Lady Help movement has had, in some degree, a preju- 
dicial influence on servants. They have, on the one hand, resented 
the intrusion of ladies on their own special domain, and, on the 
other, they have thought, "If ladies do our work and take our 
position, why shouldn't we be ladies ?" and, aiming to be ladies, they 
become exceedingly indifferent servants, and not exactly perfect ladies. 

The letter received from *' Maucuniensis " shall appear, and be 
replied to, next month. Sylvia. 

Note. — An article on the lace sent in for competition will be 
found in the Enolishwoman's Domestic Magazine for Sept. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Descriptive Catalogue and Price List of British, Colonial, and 
Foreign Postage Stamps, Post- Cards, etc, (Stanley, Gibbons, and 
Co., 8, Gower Street, London.) This most useful catalogue con- 
tains illustrations of upwards of fifteen hundred stamps and post- 
cards, and constitutes a reliable guide to the collector. To these 
illustrations reference numbers are attached, which assist in the 
identification of stamps that are not well known. The catalogue 
gives the description of all the stamps and post-cards, with the prices, 
used and unused. Though not ourselves collecting, we have found 
the volume a most interesting study. All the stamps mentioned can 
be purchased from the publishers of the book, which costs only is., 
post-free. 

Book of Rules and Description of the New Games of " Invasion,** 
By Henry Hayman. Price 6d. (Published by H. Hayman, Nelson 
House, Sumner Road, Peckham.) Some years ago, when this 
Journal was published under the title of *'The Young English- 
woman," a notice of some new, useful, and pretty flower-boxes, 
called "Albert Vase," appeared iu its pages. The inventor of these 
has now put forth the above little book, having perfected the games 
during several months* total blindness, brought on by an attack of 
congestion of the brain. These games are two in number : ist, 
Militaire ; and. Strategy. They are played on a board resembling a 
chessboard. The instructions are simple and distinct. The pieces 
are thirty-six in number, and cost, in wood, from 7s. 6d. to £2 2s. 3 
in ivory, from los. 6d. 

Crewel Work, Fifteen designs in bold and conventional characters, 
capable of being quickly and easily worked, with complete instruc- 
tions. By Zeta, author of " Ladies' Work, and How to Sell It," etc. 
Including patterns for counterpanes, bed-hangings, curtains, furniture 
covers, chimney-piece borders, piano backs, table-cloths, table-covers, 
toilet-covers, carriage-rugs, panels for screens, etc. (Griffith and 
Farren, West Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard.) Price, Half-a- 
Crown. The title-page of this book is so descriptive that we need 
only say that the book contains all that is promised upon the cover, 
and that workers will find both designs and instructions very useful. 

A Guide to All Institutions Existing for the Benefit of Women and 
Children, Compiled by the Editor of the "Woman's Gazette,'* and 
the *' Handbook of Woman's Work." (Hatchards, Piccadilly.) 
We have before us the Fourth Part of this very useful compilation. 
Among other information, that of Training Nurses will be found on 
page 34. We specially refer to this, as we have recently received 
many questions on the subject. The price of this double number is 
Sixpence. 

Rides of Simple Hygiene, and Hints and Remedies for the Treat' 
ment of Common Accidents and Diseases, Compiled by Dawson W. 
Turner, D.C.L., Head Master of the Royal Institution School, 
Liverpool. Seventh Edition. (Longmans, Green, & Co., 1874.) 
Price One Shilling. Though this pamphlet has now been published for 
some years, we direct attention of our readers to it, not only on account 
of the great usefulness of the little work itself, containing, as it does, 
instructions as to what to do in cases of emergency before the doctor 
comes, but also to introduce an Appendix (price Sixpence) to the 
Seventh Edition of the original work, which has been published this 
year. This Appendix has already reached its second edition. It is 
published by the same firm as the original volume, and is also in 
pamphlet form. It contains valuable and practical hints on the care 
of the eyes and teeth. Dr. Turner's instructions as to *' How to 
make a first-rate Cup of Tea," may be quoted with advantage here. 
After inculcating the necessity of getting good tea from "a man 
with a conscience," he says : — 

" Next, before putting your tea into the pot, lay it before a bright clear 
fire on a metal plate— silver, or pewter, or iron (if you have neither of the 



former, not on brass or copper)— and let it get thoroughly hot, so hot 
that it would crumble to dust between your finger and thumb. Then 
scald your teapot very hot, so that none of Jthe caloric may be lost 
when you afterwards pour your boiling water upon the tea. N.B.— 
Always use an earthenware teapot —porcelain or china if you can afford 
it, but, any way, earthenware, and noi a metal one. No amount of 
washing or rinsing out will keep the inside of a metal one clean, not even 
the use of soda and hot water ; it will always remain more or less furred 
with the deposit left by the hundreds or thousands of cups of tea aheady 
made in it, and that will, of course, in a greater or less degree spoil and 
vitiate the taste of the fresh tea. All professional tea-tasters, I believe, 
use little earthenware cups or mugs when employed in tea-tasting. 
tVell, then, after scalding your teapot thoroughly hot, put in your tea, in 
about the proportion of one teaspoonful of tea to a Utile moYe than a wine- 
glassful of water. Then take your teapot to^the fire, and pour in the re- 
quisite quantity of water from the kettle as it boils on the fire, sloping your 
kettle's spout cleveriy, over and into your teapot. Do not take the kettle 
off the fire and carry it yards away to the teapot ; otherwise the kettle 
* goes off the boil,' and your tea is made only with hot and not with boiling 
water ; and boiling water is one of the very first requisites for making 
good tea, The instant you have sufficient boiling water on the tea, stir 
it up with a teaspoon, put the lid on the teapot, let it stand— some great 
authorities say, two minutes only, any way, not more than four minutes- 
pour it all out, drink it, and throw away the leaves, or keep them, if you 
like, to help to keep the dust down when your sitting-room carpets are 
brushed. On no account follow the ridiculous habit of putting in what 
is is called * second water.' 

** So, you will have a cup of tea such as you have never dreamt of; but 
do not expect any servant to take this amount of trouble. You must do 
it yourself, if you wish to have first-rate tea, or get the wife (placens 
uxor) or child, to do it for you. Of course you will appreciate the flavour 
of the tea infinitely better without addmg sugar or milk : they are sel- 
dom or never used in either of the two great tea-drinking countries, 
China and Russia. You can experience, if you like, a new, and to my 
mind, a very pleasant sensation, by putting a thin slice or two of freshly 
cut lemon into the teapot itself, before pouring the boiling water into it, 
or into your teacup before filling it with tea. Then use sugar or not, 
according to your taste, but certainly not milk. 

** N.B.— By allowing the boiling water to remain upon your tea more 
than four minutes, at most, you will only spoil the aroma of it, by thereby 
drawing out the flavour of the woody parts or fibre of the leaf, and so 
ruining the delicate aroma of the leaf itself. In especial never boil 
your tea, as they dementedly do in Australia, where, during the six or seven 
months I was there, I never once tasted a decently good cup of tea. 
Use rain water, if you can get it, to make tea with ; or if you must use 
hard London water, then add a little carbonate of soda to it, or some 
say, add one drop of Condy's Fluid to a pint of water. It makes the 
water much softer, and assists in drawing out the flavour of the tea." 

A good cup of tea is such a delicious fortifier against some of the 
smaller ills of life that we oflfer no excuse for giving up to its con- 
sideration so much of our valuable space, and only wish we could 
spare suflScient for Dr. Turner's, " First-rate Cup of CoflTee," but for 
this we must refer our readers to the book itself. 

Letters to Young Women. By J. M. Carr. (Hatchards, Picca- 
dilly.) These letters are written in an earnest spirit and contain some 
very excellent advice on many subjects. As an example, we extract 
the following : — 

" Let me beg you to be watchful over those little things on which so 
much of home comfort depends — the soft answer that turaeth away 
wrath— the ready smile, the bright clean home and meal, to cheer the 
weary workman. Let yours be the patient spirit that makes little of her 
own troubles while she sympathises lovingly in those of her husband. 
Encourage your husband to avoid the first step in those habits of intem- 
perance which cause the ruin of so many, by doing yourself without the ; 
half-pint that some women imagine to be necessary, and by indulging in 
which the wife has often been the means of destroying the newly-fonned 
resolutions of the husband to abstain from temptation. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. trimming, a„d some very pretaiy embroidered m crewels with flowers 


A LTHOUGH we are having some hot weather at last, it is a '" naWra" co'ixrs. The latter had sleeveless jackets almost tight- 
A. noticeable fact that the materials for walking and promenade fi"ing also embroidered. With costumes of Imcn and other washing 


toilets are still extremely heavy. materials, of very coarse straw, or basket work, large hats arc 


The reign of thin textures for summer wear is (with the exception worn, trimmed .with the same material as the dress ; and with the 


of a few washing serge and flannel 


materials) over, 




and velvet, silk, 




nets of white or 


and woollen ones 




black chip trimmed 


form the costumes. 




with ribbon. 


One of these ex- 




Fashionable 


ceptions is holland. 




materials, of which 


and which is 




some most elegant 


fashionable for 




costumes for car- 


morning dress, 


riage and pro- 


either plain, or 


menade wear are 


embroidered in 


made, are the 


white. The wash- i 


bUck and white 


ing satteens, 1 


silks, either 


chintzes, oatmeal - 




cloths, etc., cannot i 


usually made up 


be rightly called 


with plain silk or 


thin materials, and 


saiio, either black 


polonaises of the 


or coloured. 


last named are 


1 have seen one 


very often worn 


with very narrow 


over velvet skirts. 


stripes made as a 


Pretty morning . 


polonaise, with an 


dresses arc made 




under- skirt of 


of two washing 




kilted black silk. 


materials, such as 




trimmed with a 


chinti and sat teen, 




black and white 


the latter being 




grass fringe and 


plain, and the same 




black velvet. A 


colour as the 




broad crossway 


ground of the 




band of velvet went 


chintz. 1 have 




round the edges, 


seen a very pretty i 


and the fringe was 


chinti of pale sage ! 


sewn below. The 


green with tiny red 


tunic was full 


flowers, worn as a 


and pleated in 


polonaise over a | 


front with black 


kilted skirt of plain 


*elvet bows, drawn 


satteen to match. 


in flat folds across 


It was short and 


the hips and 


very simply made 


draped behind. 


with a laveuse ' 


The sleeves had 


tunic, lined with 


deep velvet cuffs. 


sal teen and fas- 


and the collar was 


tened back with a ' 


of the same. With 


bow made of the 1 


this was worn a 


two materials. The 


poke bonnet of 


bodice was made 


moderate size of 


in one with the 


black chip, with 


tunic, and was | 


strings and bow 


simply piped with 


. in front of crown 


satteen, with rather 




of Cardinal satin 


tightly fltting 


833.— COUNTRY DRESSES. 


ribbon. 


sleeves finished 


Pria Of Flat FalU>», 21. grf. Madaiu A. LitiLuer, 40, Tavistock Strut. Cmtml Gardin. 


The fashion of 


with narrow kilted 


Post Office Ordera to be made {ktbUq >i Kinc Street, Corcnl Qaidea. 


paniers still con- 


frills. 
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tinues, but the 


The most fashion- 


EitlmateE Tne. 


very small ones 






morning dress* s popular. These 




patterns are really most beautiful, and chinties, in which there is foundation. 


an immense variety, hollands, a coarse kind of sheeting called the It is to be hoped that these whaleboned paniers are not the 


"Java," and thin while serges and flannel, and in the last-named precursors of those most ugly and ungraceful things— hoops. 


material] have seen some verypretty costumes made entirely without A singular but not very pretty costume is occasionally seen 
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tumes 



composed of handkerchiets— \n (act, it is called ihe Pocket-handker- 
chief Costume. From fifteen to twenty large-sized ones are used for 
a costume ; the borders being usually cut off and used for trimmings. 
The Piniifore Dress is still a favourite style, especially for young 
girls and children. 
It is specially 
suited for slight 
figures, and looks 
best of some 
figured material, 
such as chintz 
over a darker 
pliun one. 

The favourite 
material is still 
cashmere, and for 
r many cos- 

of it in while, 
cream, or biscuit. 
Then there are 
Corahs and Indian 
foulards, and an 
endless number of 
light woollen and 
washing materials 
for morning and 

The favourite 
colours seem to be 
the natural ones, 
particularly those 
of the skins of 
both birds and 
. beasts. Thus uc 
have duck's breast, 
partridge, and 
pheasant, tiger, 
giraffe, etc., the 
two latter being 
generally in rather 
thick materials. 

Red of all 
shades is still very 
much worn, and 
where we used to 
use but a mere 
scrap of this bright 
colour, we now see 
it employed in pro- 
fusion, such is 
the present rage 
for colour. 

It is impossible 
to give any idea of 
the variety and 
colour of the trim- 
mings, but we may 

mention the hand painted strips of siik which are perfect works of art, 
representing the flowers as faithfully as in a picture (this is charming 
work for young ladies with taste and time at their disposal), and the 
passementerieB for trimming all kinds of silk or satin dresses, which 
are now made in all colours with raised and sometimes hanging 
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flowers. These latter are very beautiful in design, and generally very 
costly. Buttons are made to match both these trimmings of silk, 
satin, or ivory, with tiny sprays or single flowers painted upon them, 
and of passementerie. One thing is noticeable that the dresses are 
decreasing in size, 
for not only are 
they short and nar- 
row, but the sleeves 
are almost invari- 
ably short too, 
reaching but little 
below the elbow, 
where they are 
finished with a 
rufHe of lace, either 
white or black. 

Hats and bon- 
nets (in opposition 
to the costumes) 
are larger than 
ever, and some 
shapes even verg- 
ing upon the 
grotesque. 

For children they 
arc made of the 
various washing 
materials which 
compose the cos- 
tumes, but the 
shapes for these 
arc smaller than 
the chip and straw 
ones. 

The floral bon- 
nets are dis- 
appearing, though 
they are really 
more seasonable 
now than they were 
when first intro- 
duced. Feathers 
.ire the favourite 
ornaments for hats, 
but ({Vianlities of 
flowers are aho 
used not only in the 
chapeaux but upon 
different parts of 
the costume. Light 
and delicate ones 
of crfipe are the 
favourites. 

Other ornaments 
for hats and bon- 
nets are made in 



the shape of 
insects of gold, 
silver, or pearl, and sometimes of natural colours. The prettiest 
bonnets are of chip, either white or in delicate colours, either to 
match or harmonize with the dress ; and for the hot weather the 
thick strings of ribbon or silk are now giving place to those of 
faintly tinted tulle or black or white lace. 
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T T really was a pleasant trip ! Our usual " square party," with no 
■^ lovers (terrible bor«s everywhere, but more especially in travel- 
ling), no bad tempers, no children, and next to no luggage. Ever since 
we had read the '* Adventures of a Phaeton,'* we had set our minds 
upon practically compiling the '* Adventures of an Outside Car,'* so 
here we stood, upon the platform of the Midland Railway, a little 
after ten o'clock on a lovely July morning, full of anticipation, and 
that delightful feeling of leisure that one never enjoys in London. 
The very sight of the hurrying, bustling crowd drives it away. 

" Take your seats, please," said one of those decided voices that 
learn a tone of decision by many years' repetition of the same formula 
— a voice that one mechanically obeys. In a few minutes we were 
off, and really felt that our holiday had begun — a hardly-earned one, 

for F is a novelist whose books are well known. His wife, 

whom I shall call Mary, in addition to the cares of a house and 
family, acts as her husband's amanuensis and ''museum reader." 
Jack, my brother, laid claim to being the hardest worked of the 
party, being a doctor. I, too, possessing a fatal gift of getting the 
heavy end of everybody's business on my not-particularly-broad 
shoulders, in addition to certain small literary labours, was in a con- 
dition to appreciate the truth of the axiom that " hard-earned rest is 



sweet. 



»> 



How delicious was the sight of green fields, green trees, hill and 
dale, expanse of sky, as we whirled through the lovely land, after 
having been for months "in the great city pent." As we flew along, 
we discussed our plans. We had chosen the route via Barrow and 
Belfast, as the two ladies of the party were very indifferent sailors, 

and this is the shortest route. F wanted to go by Liverpool, 

but a lively remembrance of eighteen hours' misery endured by me 
on a former trip — misery increased to an almost incredible degree 
when passing near the Isle of Mjn and the Mull of Galloway — 
made me into an obstinate rebel, aided and abetted in my rebellion 
by Mary, whose sea-sufferings are nearly equal to my own. I con- 
fided to her my conviction that all the woes of Ireland are attribut- 
able to the lively character of the Irish Sea, which treats the " foolish 
tourist'* with an inhospitality unworthy of its name. 

" Barrow, then, let it be," said F 5 "and we shall go straight 

to Portrush, thence to the Giants* Causeway, walk across Carrick-a- 
Rede, see the beautiful coast scenery of Antrim, go on to London- 
derry, fancy ourselves back in 1688, return to the nineteenth century, 
and cross to the English Lakes." 

Here, then, was our programme. Cruel fate allowed us only 
three weeks wherein to execute it. We started on the Saturday 
morning, knowing that the Irish nation would not treat us with 
'* spurn" for arriving on a Sunday in time for breakfast and church. 
Behold us, then, on Piel Pier, with a glorious moon looking down at 
us, as if she was going to take care of us. " How soon will it be 
over ? '* said I, to whom a boat is as formidable an object as a dentist's 
chair. "We are sure to be in time for the 6.10 morning train from 
Belfast, that gets into Portrush at 9. It is such a lovely night, and 
the captain says the wind is with us." Here was good news, and 
somewhat cheered, I followed Mary, who was arranging our wraps 
and taking possession of our berths. Everything was clean and com- 
fortable, and two Irish ladies, who were our neighbours in the matter 
of berths, made themselves very agreeable. 

The next morning Jack's voice was heard, ** Come up, girls, and 
see Belfast Lough," and in a moment Mary was on her feet, as fresh 
as a daisy. I was not quite so *' spry," as the Americans graphically 
call it, but I had spent a much better night than I expected, and 1 
was not long after her. I shall never[forget the sight. The waters 
of the Lough were dancing in the light of the yellow morning sun, 
and the beautiful bay with the hills all round it, and the sleeping 
town in the centre, was something to dream of. 

" Now for a taste of the brogue,*' said Jack, as our steamer drew 
into the quay, and next to the soft, drawling tones, the principal 
thing we noticed was the wonderful civility of the porters, car-driversi 



and others of their kind. Instead of the curt, dry replies to which 
England had accustomed us, there were here the courtesy and gen- 
tleness, the instinctive politeness, the want of which had taken most 
of the pleasure out of our last year's trip to Scotland. 

We were soon on a car, F remarking that he would have to 

take lessons in holding on, and after a short ride, we arrived at the 
railway station, looking rather deserted at that early hour. Railway 
doings are conducted in a very leisurely manner in Ireland, their 
motto being, apparently, ''slow and sure,'* for there is hardly ever an 
accident. Jack declared that the rattle of the train went exactly to 
the words, " all in good time, all in good time,'* but the country pre- 
sented such a curious contrast to England that we did not think it 
long till we got to Portrush. Everything in England is so trim, so 
neat, so tidy, that the Sister Country looks, to English eyes, like a 
beautiful slattern. There is a rugged grandeur, though, for which 
one willingly renounces the trim hedges and the garden-like appear- 
ance of an English landscape. 

We had abundance of time for breakfast at a very good hotel in 
Portrush, with a splendid view of The Skerries from the windows. 
These are a line of- rocks over which the sea washes, throwing up 
clouds of spray, except on the calmest days. After church, we had a 
walk along the coast line, with a view of the headlands of the Giants* 
Causeway in the distance. The day was lovely, and Portrush full. 
A great many Americans were at the hotel, their speech bewraying 
them. After dinner we sat at the window looking out at the sea, and 
settled that we would start for the Causeway immediately after break- 
fast the next morning. 

This we did, the morning being a little overcast, but improving 
towards noon. The drive is a long one, nine Irish miles from 
Portrush|j but what a drive! Along the headlands, higher and 
higher above- the level of the sea, and as the sun shone out, we all 
agreed we had never in our lives seen anything more grand. 

Arrived at the Causeway, we engaged a guide, who took us safely 
down the hill (we did not attempt the Shepherd's path !) and brought 
us to the Causeway itself — a curious formation, but a disappointment 
to those who look only for the picturesque. It is the surrounding 
scenery that is so lovely, and the caves, approached in all cases but 
one from the sea. The marvellous beauty of those caves cannot be 
described evtn had I space to attempt it. After a visit to the Wishing 
Well, we repaired to the Causeway Hotel, where we had some of the 
most delicious salmon I ever tasted. I forget the rest of the dinner, 
but the salmon is unforgetable. 

On the next day we passed Carrick-a-Rede. We had all decided to 
cross the Suspension Bridge there, but, on seeing it, all changed our 

minds except F who walked across, Mary hiding her face while he 

did so. He has since confessed that, though he thought nothing of 
walking across, nothing but absolute necessity would have induced 
him to come back again ! There was no "other way but this," so he 
set his teeth and walked back again, " with a bit of string and a bit of 
stick to hold on by," as he described it. 

The Antrim coast scenery is very grand. We enjoyed it tho- 
roughly 5 and while letters from home were full of complaints of 
rain and wind, we were so fortunate as to have only one wet day. 
We spent a few hours in Belfast, and found it as uninteresting as 
most prosperous and well-to-do towns. At half-past seven we stepped 
on board the " Roe," which brought us safely and pleasantly back 
to Barrow in time to catch the 6.50 train, arriving in Ambleside soon 
after 1 1 a.m. on a wet morning, which has continued into a wet day. 
Here I am, watching the rain from a window in one of the prettiest 
hotels in the Lake Country, thinking of Harriet Martineau, scribbling 
my records of one pf the pleasantest trips I have ever had in my life, 
and delighting in the thought that ten days remain to us of our 
holiday. We are all four unanimous in resolving that our next trip, 
and our next after that, shall be to Ireland, and that Donegal shall 
be the scene of our explorations. We had never tried the Barrow 
route before, and we were delighted with its convenience and economy. 
I hope to record my impressions of the Lake Country in a future 
paper. 
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THB ^mTMB$ MOTH. 

A FEW words about this pest may, perhaps, prove of interest to 
•^^ some of your readers. 

The unusually cold spring of this year would seem to have retarded 
the development of the grub, for only just lately have these moths ap- 
peared. In most years the eggs are laid in April or May, and the grubs 
hatch out in about fifteen days afterwards. When we see moths flying 
about our rooms they have generally accomplished their work of 
destruction, and deposited their eggs amongst our furniture, in some 
favoured dark spot, in which they are hatched at the proper time, 
and the work of devastation on the part of the small caterpillars at 
once commences. 

The clothes moth (Tinea vesiianella), the carpet moth (T*. tapel- 
zella), the fur moth (T. pellionella), and the hair moth (T. erinella) 
are the most dreaded by housekeepers ; and when once they have 
obtained a firm footing in any house are extremely difficult to get rid 
of, as I know to my cost. Our house stood empty for some three 
years, and probably while empty countless numbers of eggs were 
laid in those spots moths particularly affect — behind the skirting 
boards, in dusty corners, underneath the edges of the wall-papers, 
and so on. The first spring I found the winter fires had done their 
work, for about the end of May and in June I observed the moths 
flying about the room. Happily, a known evil is a partially cured 
one, and by degrees, with constant shif tings of furniture, taking up 
of carpets, pepperings, camphorings, and vigorous dustings and clean- 
ings, we have been able to make headway against our foes. They 
are so insidious, these moths, though, in their movements, that it is 
impossible to find out how much mischief they have done, and their 
grubs are still doing. Constant hunts after them are necessary, and 
frequent doctorings of suspected places with insect powder — Noble's 
Insect Powder, which is harmless to animals and only destructive to 
insect life, is a very good one to use. I question, though, if any 
specific kills the grub. This is good, because it keeps moths from 
laying in those spots which have been freely sprinkled with it, and 
is therefore more to be looked on in the light of a prevention raiher 
than a cure, as is the same with cedar shavings, turpentine, snuff, 
pepper, etc. 

The best way of guarding against the ravages of Tinea vestianclla 
and the rest of the family Tincidce, is to have a thoroughly good 
cleaning and general turn-out early in the spring -, this will destroy 
the eggs before they hatch out, and nip in the bud the work of havoc 
and destruction the larvae will, if they are allowed, most certainly 
cany on. 

Directly the grub or caterpillar quits the tgg it begins to form a 
nest, which, as it has usually been laid in some woollen garment by 
the moth, with this end in view, it finds no difficulty in doing. The 
grub first of all spins a thin coating of silk round its body, and cuts 
ofFiHrith its sharp scissor-like mandibles little filaments of wool, hair, 
or fur } these pieces it joins to its silken case or tube. This tube, when 
finished, is of cylindrical form, open at both ends, and widest in the 
middle ; undercover and protected by] this case the larva eats the sub- 
stance of the article on which is fixed its abode. As it grows, so it 
enlarges its case both in length and width, and its method of accom- 
plishing this object is a very curious one; it puts out its head at one 
end, and cuts off with its before-mentioned sharp mandibles bits of 
the wool or cloth, then twisting its head back, it joins these bits to 
the tube, having sufficiently lengthened one end it turns round in the 
case and repeats the operation at the other. The enlargement in 



width is a more critical business j it m akes a half rent in the side, 
and adds bits of the stuff to- that until the opening is filled up, and 
then opens up the other half, and treats that in the same way. 
These grubs rarely leave their self- constructed houses unless in 
search of pastures new, and then they more often protrude the head 
and half the body, dragging the case with the rest of the body after 
them. They change into the chrysalis-state in April or May, and 
remain quite quiescent for three weeks or a month, when they 
re-appear in the moth-shape, of a silvery grey colour, fly about in the 
evening until they have paired, they lay their eggs and die. All 
these moths are night insects, and seek out dark, quiet spots where 
they may lay their eggs undisturbed. The eggs are so very minute 
that it is almost impossible to discover them, and so a good brushing 
and cleansing of corners is necessary in order that they may, in the 
process, be routed out and destroyed. If furniture is kept covered 
up with chintz or holland covers over the real material of the chairs 
and sofas, then these coverings should be constantly taken off, and the 
interstices of the velvet, satin, or cloth well brushed out, using a small 
round brush for the buttons to work out the dust which will collect 
around them. In the months of May and June it is really best, even if 
there is a risk of fading, to allow the furniture to remain uncovered, 
in order that it may have a proper dustinglfrequently. 

Worsted tassels for curtains, pieces of mounted work, cushions, 
should all be carefully inspected. Before your carpets, after being 
taken up for a shaking, are laid down again, the space where they 
are to be placed should be well peppered with insect powder, and 
some bits of brown paper, steeped in turpentine, placed here and 
there. If you don't want to have the whole carpet taken up, then 
turn up all the edges about a foot or two feet from the skirting 
board, and pepper well. This only applies to those rooms which are 
fitted closely with carpet all over, not to the more handy square carpets 
which can be removed with but little trouble as often as neces- 
sary. 

Directly winter clothes are done with — warm dresses of cloth, 
velvet, or woollen materials, furs, and such things — they should all 
be carefully brushed and shaken before being put away. A very good 
plan is to have bags made of old linen sheets, and put the clothes 
away in them with camphor sprinkled over each separate article. 
Furs should always be kept to themselves, and put, if possible, in 
air-tight tin-cases, wrapped up first of all in blue paper, with 
camphor and bits of paper soaked in turpentine placed in the case. 
Old biscuit boxes (tin) make admirable store places for muffs, hats, 
collars, cuffs, and such small articles ; if they are not fitted with air- 
tight covers, then they should have paper pasted around the edges. 
Best fur jackets, I should strongly advise being hung in your ward- 
robe all the summer through ; this will ensure their being frequently 
looked at, when you take out and put away the clothes in use. They 
should be dusted with pepper or insect powder, and the fur hung 
inwards. If you find the hair coming out at all, the following recipe 
should be followed : — ** Add one teaspoonful of strong ammonia to 
about half a pint of pure alcohol. Apply with a small stiff brush to 
the places where eggs or grubs are found, wetting the hair and skin 
completely. Let it dry, brush the fur until no hair flies, and then no 
further ravages need be feared from the moth in the same places." 
Professor Riley — a great authority on such subjects — strongly advises 
the use of naphtha as a preservative, because it does not injure stuffs 
or skin, and, moreover, its effects are far more lasting than the usual 
remedies recommended. 
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rtFQPR TPTTHNQ HP PNHR A VTNf^Q I'he right side, cut bias from top to bottom, turns back upon itself and 

UfiatnirilUnO Ur GlIUAAVinUO. forms Llf of the puir. It is c5ged with faille, and the part turned 

No. 823. Country Dresses.— Fig. i. Half-trained skirt of pale back ends in tabs and silk buttons. The left side, cut very long at 
yellow flowered muslin, with flounce and broad pleated band edged the back, fastens at the back under the raised edge of the right side. 
with lace. The skirt is arranged in front with three narrow folds at Jacket with double row of buttons, with seam in the middle. The 
intervals. Down the front fan.shaped pleating of muslin relieved by basque is joined on. Tabs and buttons trim it at the back.— Fi^. 2. 
bows of black velvet. The skirl is drawn into a puffing down the Boy s Dress in Beige coloured Cashmere. Pleated skirt, white piqu^ 

centre of the back. Jacket, with festoon trimming of muslin, edged '' ' ' '' ' ■_..!.-:-_. . -.,. ._ 

with lace and pleatings to 
correspond witn the skirt. 
Fufhngs of must in, and 
bow of black velvet at 
the wrist — Fig. 2, 
and Fig. 2, No. 824. 
Skirt of pale blue zephyr 
under long tunic of white 
sateen, striped with pale 
blue and pink, and trim- 
med with frills of Breton 
lace. The skirt has alter- 
nate flounces of lephyr, 
lace, and sateen. Jacket 
bodice open in front with 
deep collar of Breton lace. 
The same lace is arranged 
in shell patterned pleat- 
ings below the waist. 

No. 824. Country 
Dresses. Fig. i — Ski't 
of pale blue faille, with 
panier and train ; the 
latter edged with a pleated 
frill of crfipe lissd. In 
front the skirt has a box 
pkatcd flounce, headed 
by adceplaliof Honiton 
lace. Bands and loops 

blue satin complete 



the 11 

N0S.82S&826. Fichu 
Mantilla of black lace, 
with pelerine and panlers 
of the same material. 
Down [he centre of the 
back a graduated trim- 
ming of passementerie, 
with loops of black satin 
ribbon below the waist. In 
front the fichu is slightly 
open and strapped across 
with passementerie cord 
and buttons. 

No. E27. Summer 
Dresses. Fig. 1. Cos- 
tume for Girls of Six to 
Kight Years Old. Costume 
of dark blue rcphyr, with 
pleated flounce and bands 
of the same material. The 
Iront is arranged in verti- 
cal (olds, and fastened 
down the centre with 
large pearl buttons. Strips 
of white cambric mushn, 
scalloped and embroi- 
dered with red and blue 
thread, trim the sleeves 
and bodice. Bows and 
fcharpe of red satin 
ribbon. — Fig. 2, Skirt and 
panier-polonaise of white 
India muslin. Tbe skirt 
has three graduated 
flounces of pleated muslin, 
relieved by a closely 

pleated flounce of Breton lace. Down the front of the polonaise the 
lace is pleated in shell pattern (en coquill^s), and continued in a 
simple flounce round the panier. Sleeves rather short, with lace 
pleated en revers. Bows and loops of pale peacock satin ribbon at 
the neck and wrists, and among the shell pattern of the lace. 

No, 828. Travelling Dresses,— Fig. i. Costume in r^s^da 
(mignonette coloured) toiie de I'lnde, back and front view. Round 
skirt with pleated flounce. On the front is a flat band, ending at each 
side in a bias of olive faille and tabs of the same. The tunic opens 
in front, with two revers edfcd with fiulle and trimmed with tabs. 
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open en chile and 
showing the lower edge 
of the vest Coat sleeve, 
round collar, and square 

No. 829. Fashionable 
Bonnets and Hats.— 
Fi^. I. The Arabella, in 
white English straw. The 
crown is square, and the 
biim, flat at the right 
side, suddenly rises at the 
left, and lined with ruby 
velvet. White feathers 
fall plentifully over the 
brim. — Fig. 2. Muscadin 
hat, in Leghorn straw. 
The brim is lined with 
black velvet A drapery 
of cream coloured satin 
goes round the crown, 
and a bunch of feathers 
trims the left side.— Fig, 
3. The Charlotte hat, in 
grey Belgian straw. A 
trey feathpr falls over the 
brim to the right, and a 
smaller one surrounds 
the crown. Bunch of 
red roses with velvet 
leaves. — Fig. ;, The 
William hat, in black rice 
straw, lined with gathered 
black velvet, and edged 
with a broad jet ribbon. 
A large white leather goes 
almost entirely round the 
crowD. Plumage of 

golden pheasant to the 
left— Fig. j. The Mer- 
veilleuse bonnet, in while 
rice straw. The brim is 
lined with grenat velvet 
and gold braid. A white 
s.-iiin scarf, with pliss^s 
uf white lace, passes 
round the crown, crossing 
upon the curtain and 
forming strings. Bunch 
of white feathers to the 
left - Fig. 6. The Flora 
hat, in fancy straw, black 
and white. Wreath of 
small white feathers, and 
pouf of red roses. Red 
satin strings tied on the 
hair. —Fig. 7. Papillon 
bow, in ivory cr£pe with 
silver arrow. 

No. 830. Travelling 
Bac,, Fitted. Ponman- 
Irau of light yellow 
leather, with case of black 
morocco leather, fitted 
with pockets and straps 
of leather intended lor 
several toilet utensils ; on the one side (see No. 833) are brushes, 
flasks,and an inkstand ; and on the other (see No. 832) a leather 
covered flask, a razor case, a meinorandum book ; and a lantern (see 
No. 8 314a) which can be hung up in tbe carriage, and is made of 
lacquered metal. The inkstand (see No. 831 stands in a square 
stand covered with leather and lined with metal. It opens with a 
strong spring. The portmanteau is fastened with leather straps. 

No. 834 & 84a Shaving Case. Oblong case of brown wood 
covered with pressed leather and fitted up inside to hold all necessary 
shaving implements. Metal dish and tiay, crystal soap ilish, razors, 1 
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brushes, etc. In the lid is a small circular 

No. 83s & 836. Cravat End, in Filigree Work. Scarf of peacock 
blue satin, with ends worked as follows : Trace the pattern given in 
No. 836 on tracing paper sewn on to thin card, and begin from the 
inside of the large central leaf. Fasten on a double gold thread, 
andworkoverit, with gold bronze silk, six buttonhole stitches, then 



Metal lock to centre of the stitch just completed, and net one stitch in it ; repeat 
from *. 79 and 80th rows, like the two last, but the pattern must 
occur in reversed position. 8lst and 82nd rows, like 7Sth and 76th. 
83rd to 108th rows ; Over the knitting needle, plain netting, but in 
the 84th row begin to increase for the thumb by netting 2 instead of i 
in the stitch on each side of the 3 stitches in their place. Two 
liar increases are netted in every 4th row, and in each of these 



put in the purls, threadiiu; the gold thread through the preceding purl ; rows the number of stitches between each widening increase 



these purls are fastened 
to the corresponding side 
of the leaf with button- 
hole stitches tJ silk. 
Outside this row place 
3 gold threads and work 
over them buttonhole 
stitches of pale brown, 
and then 2 rows of reseda 
silk. In the last row 
work the purls of gold 
thread. The trefoil 

flowers are worked in the 
same way with two shades 
of tine pink silk. The 
stems are worked over 
single gold thread, with 
nut brown and dark green 
silks, and embroidery is 
then sewn on satin scarf. 

No, 837. Crochet 
Edging, for underlinen. 
1st row : * 7 chain, 2 purl 
of 5 chain, and 1 double 
in 1st stitch, join to 1st 
of 7 chain, 3 purl, 5 long 
treble in 7 chain, repeat 
from*. 2nd row: 4treble, 
with 5 chain between the 
last 2 in the 7 chain, 
repeat, ^rd row: i double 
in 5 chain, 6 chain, repeaL 

Nos. 838, 840 & 841. 
Chessboard for 
Railway Travelung, 
Our Illustrations re- 
present this chessboard 
open and closed. The 
squares of red and black 
leather are enclosed in a 
shallow wooden box 
measuring 8 by61 inches. 
In the centre of each 
square is a hole into 
which the men are fitted. 
The latter are made of 
silver or bronze. The lid 
of the box is lined with 
red satin and covered 
outside with stamped 
black and red leather. It 
fastens with lock and key. 

No. 842, Lady's Mit- 
TEN.(Netting.) Materials, 
white purse silk, fine 
white elastic. Cast on 
40 stitches to a mesh half 
an inch wide. Close into a 
circle, and proceed for 
thelace edging as follows: 
and row: Overa moderate 
sized knitting needle, i 
stitch in eveiy other 
stitch. 3rd row: 1 
stitches in next 2 stitches, 
3 stitches in next stitch, 

repeat. 4th to 21st row: 1 stitch in everjr stitch. 2lnd row: Overa mesh 
one-third inch wide, miss I, 6 stitches in neitt stitch, miss i, 1 stitch. 
23rd to 34th row: (over the knitting needle) plain netting. This 
completes the lace. Then turn the work, draw out the foundation 
stitches from the ist row, loose the knots, and net in these stitches 
as follows : i si to 74th rounds, over the knitting needle, plain netting, 
75th row, with double thread over the one-third inch mesh 2stitches in 



I, Covent Garden. 
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by 2, so that 
6th increase there are 
13 stitches between, and 
the lines of the increase 
diverge slantwise. 109th 
TOW : Net as before till 
the stitch above the 2nd 
increase, cast on 4 new 
stitches, and close the 
stitches for the thumb 
into a circle. The next 
12 rounds are netted 
over the knitting needle % 
but in the 2nd of these 
rounds each 2 of the new 
stitches are diminished. 
Then a row like 75, only 
with single thread, and a 
row like 76, then 3 rows 
like 21 to 24, of the lace at 
the upper edge. This 
completes the thumb. 
Join the thread where 
the 4 new stitches were 
cast on, and net 19 more 
rounds over, the needle ; 
but in the and and 3rd 
rows, over the fresh 
stitches for the thumb, 
decrease by netting 2 
together. Then edge the 
work with 5 rows of the 
lace pattern netted round 
the thumb. The embroi- 
dery has now to be added 
(sse Illustration 842), as 
follows : Fill up a square 
of the netting, overcast it 
with the working thread, 
and work a cross-stitch 
in the next square but one. 
Therearealsoloopstitchts 
worked round the edge. 

Nos. 843 & 847. Tablet 
AND Case for Whist- 
Markers. Case of brown 
morocco, lined on one 
side with the same 
material, in the centre of 
which is inserted an oval 
medallion of grey cloth 
embroidered in coloured 
filoselle at each end of 
which are the markers. 
On the other side is a 
sheet of ground glass. 



and i 



the < 



lead pencil, fitted into 
a strap of leather. 

No. 846. Border for 
Antimacassars, 
Articles of Dress, etc. 
Border of ^cru coloured 
Peru cloth, is embroidered 
over canvas in point- 



russe from the pattern given in Illustration 846. The ground is fringed 
out on either side of the pattern. The silks used are claret, ivory, and 
pale blue, with two rows of brown silk, and a herring-boning of white. 
No. 849. Key Basket. (Embroidery.) Basket of black lacquered 
cane, studded with pearl knobs, and lined with cardboard covered with 
while perforated cardboard, and lined with blue satin. The appliqu^ 
is cut out of brown cardboard, sewn on with Smyrna stitch with white 
and two shades of blue silk. The appliqu^ is edged with point nisse 
Hitches together. 77th row, over the mesh, plainnetting. 78ih of blue silk worked on the ground. The sevringKwi of the lining 
row : over the knitting needle, * draw the next stitch of the preceding edged with blue chenille. A double cord of blue silk '' — "■■»■ 1 ">"■ 
row from below upwards through the next stitch, net one stitch in it ; the handle and finished off with tassels of blue silk, 
then draw the stitch, through which the first stitch was drawn, to the No. 851. Insertion for Children's and Ladies' Underclothing. 
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Eleonora. — Crape is the deepest mourning now, 
as it has been for many years in this country. Kohl, or 
Kohol, is used in the East for painting the eyelids, and 
has the effect of increasing their apparent size. I do 
not think such a corset as you mention is sold, but the 
** Basque Bodice" recommended in "Dress, Health, 
and Beauty '' as a substitute for stays, can be ordered 
through Madame I^tellier, 40, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. 

FoROYCE. — You will get nothing like the value of 
your dress from the class of person you mention. It 
would be better to have it dyed black, or to try to sell it 
through some private source. 

Anna. — A thousand thanks for the flowers. It is 
long since I had seen such real old-fashioned country 
flowers. It was indeed kind of you, and they gave me 
a very great deal of pleasure. 

Carissima writes,— I want to ask you about boots. 
I never get a pair to fit, and they always get so big, and 
into such a bad shape before half worn. Now, what 
kind do you recommend me to get ? My foot is so short 
and fat that I must get a long boot, then it gets turned 
up at the toes and very ugly. [Go to a good bootmaker 
and pay a good price. You will find this cheaper in the 
end. Do not wear them too long, and put wadding in 
the toes.] In sending for any of the music you recom- 
mend, must I send the price marked on them, or half 
of it? [Half.] 

Dora writes, — Dear Sylvia, Will you allow me to 
express my thanks to the three kind, though unknown 
friends, who have supplied me with copies of Mrs. 
Norton's beautiful poem, " bingen on the Rhine." I 
believe the words have been set to music ; if so, can 
any one tell me where I can obtain the song ? I have 
tried at several of the principal music shops in Liverpool, 
but hitherto unsuccessfully. May I add, that if I ever 
have it in my power to assist any of your correspondents, 
I shall be very pleased to do so, especially after the kind 
manner in which I have been helped out of a difliculty. 

A Vicar writes,— Madam, Your correspondent Annie 
has given a very fair answer respecting the monograms 
of the Saviour's name. May I be allowed a few words 
on the same subject. Jesus Christ in Greek, and in 
capital letters would be expressed thus, IHSOUS 
XPISTOS (but the Greek S differs somewhat from ours). 
H is the Greek long e ; X is ch ; P is the Greek for R. 
The monograms should be I H S and X P : the taste and 
ingenuity of designers group these letters into various 
forms. I know of no authority for adding C to X P : 
and I can see no reason for it. 

Milton will be much obliged to Sylvia if she wil 
tell her the customary routine of a wedding when the 
bride is married in her travelling dress. Is it most usual 
for the bride and bridegroom, in such a case, to go from 
the church to the railway station, or to return to a 
wedding breakfast ? Milton wishes her wedding to be 
very quiet and inexpensive. [Sometimes they go straight 
from church, sometimes they attend the dejeuner first. 
The former is the least expensive plan.] Can Sylvia 
give Milton aiiy idea as to what amount she should get 
in selling a dress of light maize silk ? [About a sixth of 
the fir&t cost.] 

Four-Leaved Clover would be much indebted if 
Sylvia would kindly answer the following questions : ist, 
Where to get a photograph of Mrs. Luigtry, and what 
would the price be ? [Of Spooner, Strand, W.C., is. id. 
post-free.] and, Which syllable in the word " Con- 



OUR DRAAVING-ROOM. 

naught" is accented? [The first.] 3rd, If girls attend- 
ing a large academy can with propriety wear jewellery 
to school ? [Plain gold and silver may be worn, but 
not precious stones. J 

Kathleen (Queensland) writes, — Can any of your 
readers give me the words of a poem which begins thus, 
*• You say, dear mamma, that 'tis good to be talking 
With those who will kindly endeavour to teach. 
And I think I have learned something while I've been 

walking 
Along with that sailor-boy down on the beach.'* 
There are several other verses, but I cannot tell where 
to find them. Would a petticoat cut from the Princess 
robe pattern be comfortable to ride in, or would it be 
too narrow? What under-garments are the most 
comfortable for a lady when riding? [Riding trousers. 
The Princess pattern would be much too wide.] 

Adelaide. — ^The following is the context. It is from 
*' Links with Heaven,'* by Adelaide Ann Procior. 
" She knows that when the mighty angels raise 
Chorus in heaven, one little silver tone 
Is hers for ever, that one little praise. 

One happy little voice, is all her own. 
We may not see her wear her crown of honour, 

But all the angels flitting to and fro 
Pause smiling as they pass ; they look upon her 

As mother of an angel whom they know. 
One whom they left nestled at Mary's feet, 

The children's place in heaven, — who softly sings 
A little chant to please them, soft and sweet. 
Or smihng strokes their little folded wings ; 
Or gives them her white lilies or her beads 

To play with ; — yet in spite of flower or song. 
They often lift a wistful look that pleads, 
And asks them why their mother stays so long.*' 
Tachete. — In our next number I will give you the 
cure for freckles recommended by Mr. Erasmus Wilson. 
I cannot find the book just now which contains it. In 
the meantime bathe your face daily with buttermilk one 
day old if you can get it ; if not, use lemon juice diluted 
with a third water. If the sun should happen to ^hine 
on this country before our next number appears, 
protect your face by a thin gauze veil and a large parasol. 
If you play lawn tennis, wear a shady hat. 

Edred. — Rise to shake hands with a lady ; not 
with a gentleman unless he is very old. Wash your face 
with gin diluted with three parts of water. 

Tea Rose writes,— Can a widow wear white petti- 
coats after two years' mourning ? [Yes.] Would you 
tell me of some nice cheap washing material which I 
could work in crewels to cover some drawing-room 
chairs ? [Crash or Bolton Sheeting.] 

Marion S. writes,— De.ir Sylvia, Will you kindly 
tell me, in the next issue of your journal, where I can 
obtain the book entitled, "The Hygiene of tjje Skin," 
also its cost ? [Messrs. Chatto and Windus. Price is. 
and IS. 6d.] 

M, I. H. writes,— My dear Sylvia, I wish to go to the 
Channel Islands for a visit, will you tell me what is the 
time to go there? what books would give me useful 
information ? and, as I am quite alone, aged 23, where 
could I stay ? [Any time. I do not know of any books 
that give the kind of information you need. In Guernsey, 
Gardner's Royal Hotel is the best, and Bree's Boarding 
House in St. Helier, Jersey, is both comfortable and 
economical.] 

Ireland's Daughter writes, — Who was Cassan- 



dra, spoken of in Sylvia's May letter ? [A mythological 
prophetess, whose gloomy prophecies were not believed 
owing to a punishment laid upon her byApoUo, for 
having broken her promise to him,] What size, and of 
what material, was the tub in which Diogenes lived? [I 
cannot inform you.] How are the following words 
pronounced and accented ?' Cimabue. [Chee-ma-boo- 
av. No accent.] Ceramic, both as noun and adjective, 
[Ker-am-ic] Rococo, as a noun. [As spelled.] Is G 
soft in Bingen? [Hard.] What is Flora McDonald 
famous for ? [For heroically saving the life of Prince 
Charles Edward, after the battle of Culloden, towards 
the end of 1745.] What is the story of the B ishop of 
Bingen in his mouse-tower on the Rhine. Longfellow's 
Children's Hour? [He saved up all the com, buying it 
in at a low rate, during a famine year, that he might 
sell it at a high price to the hungry people ; but the mice 
came in and devoured the whole of it. Read Robert 
Browning's exquisite poem on the subject.] Is Miss A 
S. Waring still alive? [I think so.] What was the 
relationship between Hartley Coleridge and S. T. 
Coleridge ? [Father and son.] If a young lady is seated 
when a gentleman is introduced to her, should she rise 
to bow ? [No.] In paying a morning visit, should she, 
when leaving the room, bow to a young gentleman who 
had never been introduced to her ? [Yes.l Is it right 
when leaving the room to bow to ladies who are 
strangers? [Yes.] Is Lons^fellow's Golden Legend a 
translation? [No.] Did Keble belong to the High 
Church party? [Yes.] 

Belle Mahone writes, — Crests, I have read, were 
taken up or adapted for the most part by the Crusaders as 
distinguishing signs, etc. ; but the matter in dispute just 
now is whether it is lawful or not for a family, at will, in 
these days to take for themselves a motto, sign, or crest? 

I There is no law against it but the law of good taste. It is, 
lowever, frequently done by parvenus.] If a crest conies 
to a family by the father's side, do they all, sons and 
daughters, bear the same, even after marriage? [The 
sons use it, but the daughters are precluded from usine 
any crest, unless they are countesses in their own right.] 
If one comes by father and mother too, which do they 
bear? [The father's.] If only sons retain a crest, 
would they all bear the same in their after lives ? [Yes.] 
If a number of brothers have daughters of different 
ages, which is Miss Black, the eldest of the eldest 
brother, or the eldest of the whole number of cousins? 
and are the rest all to have the name — as Miss A. Black, 
etc.? [The eldest of the eldest brother. The others 
are Miss Ann Black, Miss Bessie Black, etc.] In a 
family where the same name occurs, like this, Tom Black, 
is it not allowable to put the name of the estate too? I do 
not think it would look nice ; but sometimes brothers 
have children of the same name exacdy, and it comes a 
little awkward. [It would be a snobbish thing to do.] 
But now I must stop. I wish you every prosperity, etc., 
and enclose for your acceptance an African white May 
sprig. [Many thanks for it.] I hope you think of us a little 
in this land of cruel and treacherous Caffres, just now, 
especially we are in constant dread of their attacks. 

Gwendolyn writes,— I think Dame Trot is mis- 
taken about the sequel to " The Wide Wide Worid " ; 
it is called ' ' Ellen Montgomery's Bookshelf." ' ' Specula- 
tion, or, The Glen Luna Family," is quite a different 
story, mamma has the latter. What is the surname of 
the Duke of Devonshire's family ? [Cavendish.] Is the 
Marquis of Hartington married? [No.] 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR COLOURED FASHION-PLATE. 



WALKING DRESSES. 



1. Costume of Pink Batiste, Princess Shape^ Half Trained, 
Trimmed with a Ruched Flounce. A scarf of plain batiste, 
forming a tablier, crosses the front of the skirt, which is buttoned 
as far as the scarf. This drapery is fastened into the back seam on 
each side. Another scarf, embroidered with leaves, is placed under 
the first. Two others, also embroidered, coming from uiider the 
tablier, are joined down the back by a seam, and are placed under 
the train. Large pointed collar of embroidered batiste. CufE of the 
same. White Belgian straw hat, with scarf of pink surah, trimmed 
with Breton lace. 

2. Dress op Ecru Pongee. The skirt is trimmed in front with 
a ruched flounce and bias of pongee. The back of the skirt forms a 
double hollow fold, which is quite straight. The tunic is of Princess 
shape in front, battening to the end of the bust, and thence forming 
a short draped skirt, fastened back at the left into the side seam, and 



raised very high at the right, forming a point at the side. This short 
skirt is edged with deep ecru lace. The back has five seams, the 
basques being joined on to the bodice, and cut away upon the hips. 
Collar of pleated Breton lace. Breton hat, in Leghorn straw, the brim 
lined ^ith ruby velvet. A large bow of ecru satin in front. 

$. Costume for a Girl of Twelve, in Blue and White 
Striped Batiste. Round skirt, with two bias pliss^s headed with 
a row of flat upright lace. There are no pleats in the tunic 5 it 
buttons to below the waist, and is edged with lace. Similar trimming 
simulates a jacket upon the tunic. Where the buttons stop, the tunic 
is gathered into a bias band of batiste, edged with lace. The lower 
edges of the tunic form two revers of plain blue batiste, edged. with 
lace. The back, cut Princess shape, forms a simple pouf. Bows of 
caroubier ribbon are placed on the front of the dress. Blue corozo 
buttons. Directoire hat, lined with gathered caroubier satin. Wreath 
of small red flowers. 
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on TMS MJiHMBMBHT OP TUB m$B$TBn, 

m WfQQK POT 

HTHE Digester, commonly known as the '* Stock Pot," has met 
■^ with both praise and blame during its sojourn amongst us, 
some declaring it to be the greatest blessing, while others call it 
" unclean," distasteful to persons of refined feeling, etc., etc. One says, 
"Oh, what delightful soups and gravies we now get to what we did when 
we'd no Digester,*' while another, hearing such a thing mentioned, 
shudders and says ^' Ah, that's the thing you put all sorts of pickings 
into, and bones off plates and dishes, scraps." Well, we listen and 
we wonder if the last speaker is aware that often the best soup of 
which she partakes at her friend's house, had its origin in the hated 
'* Stock Pot," and that the poor watery stuff called by that name to 
which she is invited at another friend's house, would have been much 
more beneficial to her health, had it not been made somehow and 
somewhere, no matter how or where, so that it had not touched the 
unclean thing, the Digester. 

Now let us endeavour to ascertain what this Digester, or Stock 
Pot, is, whence its origin, and how best to treat and keep it, that it 
may be a real blessing to the household. 

It is an iron pot or boiler, made of extra strength, so as to enable 
it to resist the great pressure to which it is subjected by the high 
temperature at which it is kept a certain part of each day when in use. 
Many think they can get all the goodness from bones by using an 
ordinary saucepan, but this is a mistake. The Digester is capable of 
a temperature high above boiling point, and, as its name conveys, is 
capable not only of stewing the meat off bones, but it digests the 
greater part of the bone itself, given, of course, sufficient time to do 
it in, say three or four days j its screw lid prevents the escape of 
steam to any great extent, therefore there is not the loss in quantity 
experienced by an ordinary saucepan ; at the same time, it has a safety 
valve in the lid which renders it perfectly safe. The writer feeling 
assured of the value of this utensil, now offers her experience for the 
benefit of those who have not yet proved its great value, and esti- 
mates hers as saving several pounds per annum, and paying for its 
purchase even in the smallest family in a month -, the cost of one to 
hold two gallons is 35s. The Digester owes its origin to the pot au 
feu of our neighbours, the French, to whom we are indebted for 
many useful hints in our cooking and utensils ; most of the French 
soups emanate more or less directly from the pot au feu. Now, 
as to the treatment of this necessary. When new, put it on the 
stove or hob filled with cold water, and a saltspoonful of salt, let it 
come slowly to the boil, and gradually cool, throw away the water, 
and expose the pot, with the lid off, to the outer air, after which it 
will be fit for use. All stock is improved by the flavour of an onion 5 
therefore, when preparing a '* stock," pare at least one onion, score 
it across, and put it into your " Digester ; " then we'll suppose you 
have a leg of mutton bone, and a beef bone, put these into the pot 
and cover completely with water, then add a pinch of salt, screw on 
the lid, and put it sufficiently near the fire to bring it to a simmer 
gradually, which simmering must continue for a day or two, remem- 
bering always that anything cooked in a Digester, by means of 
boiling, is cooked in much less timie than in an ordinary saucepan, 
because it is at a higher temperature than boiling, and this is the 
reason all the gelatine is extracted from the bones, and often some of 



the bone itself in long cooking 5 it digests what is put into it, and 
often after making strong stock, the writer has found a condensation 
at the bottom of the Digester, similar to the condensed beef we buy 
at the shop. 

But the Stock Pot will have attention, and those who know 
its worth will not give it grudgingly. [It should be put on the 
stove or hob every day as long as there is anything in it, but taken 
off in the evening and put in a cool place, the coolest in summer, and 
it is well not to remove the lid in summer to put rather more salt 
into it, and at nights to wrap a wet cloth round the outside of it, by 
this means stock need not spoil. A neglectful servant often spoils a 
family soup by leaving the Stock Pot, " Digester," on the hob not 
even simmering, perhaps scarcely at summer heat ; this is obviously 
wrong and turns the contents, which, as a matter of course, emit a 
disgusting odour, for what else can we expect from decayed animal 
matter ? If it boil too fast its contents condense too quickly, and burn- 
ing is the result ; those who are obliged to leave these things to ser- 
vants will have these disagreeables to contend with, therefore it will 
be well, perhaps, to speak of their cure. The Digester should imme- 
diately be taken intp the garden or yard without raising the lid, the 
contents then buried and the pot left to cool 5 when cool, pour in cold 
water with a pinch of permanganate of potash, or a few drops of 
Condy's Fluid, let it stand, and then scour the pot with rough salt, 
and if not quite sweet repeat the water and Condy's Fluid or per- 
manganate of potash and let stand again, then rinse well and leave lid 
off in the open air for some hours ; but as a rule, one application of 
permanganate of potash and dry in the open air will sweeten the 
worst of neglected Digesters, the same will also cure the burnt pot. 

Now comes the question, Do we or do we not put the much- 
feared ** scraps" into our Digester? I reply, certainly we do, but just 
as certainly not one bone that has been picked ; and here arises the 
mistake : in an offhand way people say, " Oh, you|can put anything into 
your Stock Pot," which as far as my fifteen years' experience has 
shown, means anything clean and from which the virtue has as yet 
not been extracted ; and I think the following line of conduct will be 
found sufficient guide to any one : — All joints, chops, steaks, and 
minor meat, such as kidneys, have their attendant trimmings, skin, 
etc. Now, I believe our lecturers on cookery have made the value of 
fat, and the necessity for cutting it off before the meat is cooked, as 
well understood as the attendant clarification of the same 3 but after 
this is cut off, there remain the skin in joints which can often be cut 
out of the centre of the meat without destroying its symmetry ; and 
now that it has become so much the custom to bone joints, there is 
much meat for our Stock Pot. No one cares to eat what is called 
the tail of the chop, therefore it is best to tail and bone them before 
broiling (for a chop should never be fried). Cut away all the fat pos- 
sible, for your Stock Pot can remain longer on the fire without fear of 
the contents '* turning," the leaner the meat that is put into it. 

In conclusion, I must just add that those who use a Digester need 
never be without gravy for a stew, can always improvise a soup at 
short notice, or offer a cup of broth to the sick. It is an excellent 
foundation for a basin of Liebig's beef tea, for it comprises gelatine, 
fibre, and, in short, the greatest amount of nourishment that can be 
given in a small quantity. 

Frances A. Keeling. 
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POOR autumn leaf! down floating 
Upon the blustering gale ; 
Tom from thy bough. 
Where goest now,J 
Withered, and shrunk, and pale ? " 

** What though for me one summer. 
And threescore for thy breath, — 
I live my span. 
Thou thine, poor man ! 
And then adown to death ? 



*' I go, thou sad inquirer, , 
As list the winds to blow. 
Sear, sapless, lost, 
And tempest-tost, 
J go where all things go. 



** The rude winds bear me onward 
As suiteth them, not me. 
O'er dale, o'er hill. 
Through good, through ill, 
As destiny bears thee. 

*' And thus we go together 5 
For lofty as thy lot. 
And lowly mine. 
My fate is thine. 
To die and be forgot ! '* 

Charles Mackay. 
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The Little Moorland Princess. 

By thb Author of "The Second Wife." 



CHAPTER XU.—(ConHnued). 

" T T will give me pleasure, great pleasure, to take the little Frftulein 

-*• von Sassen under my wing,*' said the old lady, as Use finished, and 
placed the tin box of papers upon the table. " But there is much, 
particularly with regard to these money matters, that must be taken 
into grave consideration. In my humble opinion, you had better ask 
Herr Claudius for his advice — " 

" Not to-day, for Heaven's sake, my dear Fiiedner ! ** Charlotte 
incerrupted her hastily. " Uncle Erich has his working fevei worse 
than ever ; he came very near pressing a poor carpenter into the 
sernce just now, but the man was cunning enough to escape. He is 
quite likely to shut the poor thing up in his back office, and keep her 
weaving funeral wreaths out of withered flowers for the rest of her 
life ! " 

I looked in her face transfixed with terror. 

"Yes, yes, you may well look at me, little one!" she said, 
regarding her beautiful, long white fingers. '* I assure you I literally 
tremble for these ten poor things, lest they should be appropriated 
some fine day and shut up in that back office." 

Use's face grew dolefully long. With all her apparent harshness, 
she loved me far too much to endure the thought of leaving me in 
the city to be miserable. Yes, she painted my ignorance and 
awkwardness in the blackest colours, but she admitted that she her- 
self was greatly to blame. She had never had sufficient resolution 
to force me to work or to restrain my wayward wanderings. 

" Do not be afraid," Frftulein Fiiedner said to her with a smile. 
"Fraulein Claudius is sometimes fond of exaggerating. Herr 
Claudius is strict, but not unkind. You had better talk with him.** 

'* Well, if you think so," said Use, evidently relieved. " I do not 
know why, but I feel confidence in the man. I have not even seen 
his face, for he stood with his back towards me in the yard ; but the 
child met him four weeks ago on the moor, and she says he is old, as 
old as the hills, so he must at least have experience of the world." 

Charlotte burst into a laugh. 

"Uncle Erich will be vastly obliged to you, most illustrious 
moorland Princess ! " she cried. And even Frftulein Fiiedner looked 
at me with an amused air. 

"Take your box and come with me," the latter said to Jlse. 
Fraulein Fiiedner put a mantilla over her shoulders, settled the white 
cQtfs at her wrists, and passed her hands over her faultlessly smooth 
hair. 

" I must come, too ! " cried Charlotte, springing up and tossing 
the poodle into his cushion-lined basket. 

"In your morning dress ? " FAulein Fiiedner asked, in surprise. 
" What of it ? — is it not fresh and pretty ? " said Charlotte, lightly 
stepping to the mirror and drawing her little cap farther over her 

forehead. 

The old lady shrugged her shoulders and led us out into the 
darkened hall, at the farther end of which she noiselessly opened a 
door 



CHAPTER XIII. 

I LONeBD to turn upon the threshold and run into the yard to convince 
myself that a July sun was actually shining in the cloudless morning 
ikies. Oh, how cold and gloomy it was behind these grated windows ! 
fhe white front of a house on the other side of the street could, it is 
true, be seen from them, but its light surface threw out in stronger 
bontrast the sihadows upon the arched stone ceiling and brown leather 
hangings. With every breath we inhaled a dull, thick atmosphere. 



in which all the flowers in the world seemed to have perished and 
been dried. 

At a long table stood the old book-keeper. He had drawn grey 
linen sleeves over his arms, and was busy sorting a mass of little 
paper packages. Several other men were engaged in like manner 
around him. 

"Good-morning, Herr Eckhof,*' said Charlotte, extending her 
hand to him after a *' Hail-fellow well met ! " fashion, as one student 
would greet another. He replied kindly, but bowed as stiffly and 
coldly to Fraulein Fiiedner as to my father. 

We passed through the large hall-like room and entered the one 
adjoining. There was only one gentleman here, although several 
desks were ranged against the wall. 

The gentleman was sitting so that he could oversee the whole 
room, as well as the door by which we entered. As we presented 
ourselves, he looked up, and then rising in some astonishment, as it 
seemed, left the platform by the window, where his writing-table 
stood. His face was oval, noble, and rather pale. 

Charlotte hastened up to him in advance of us. 

" In your breakfast-cap still, Charlotte ?" he asked, and a flashing 
pair of dark-blue eyes looked surprise. The charming colour in her 
cheeks flushed her whole forehead to the roots of her hair. 

** Oh, uncle, you are entirely alone," she said, in a tone of excuse, 
as she gave one swift glance abound the room. '* Forget your rules 
for this once 3 I want to be here while you make a most interesting 
acquaintance.*' 

I had retired behind Use. " That is not the gentleman who gave 
me the thalers," I whispered, eagerly. 

Charlotte's sharp ears overheard my words. 

** Uncle,*' she said, with one of her elfish laughs, "four weeks 
ago a young lady saw you on the Liineberg moor, and now she 
wishes to speak to the Herr Claudius, who is old, as old as the 
hills—" 

'* What difiference can it make whether the gentleman is the one 
whom the child saw or not ?*' Use struck in in her resolute wav : 

m 

*' I wish to speak to Herr Claudius. Are you he ?" 

He bowed with a very slight smile, and then Use began her dis- 
course afresh. She must have committed it to memory, for it flowed 
on without let or hindrance, exactly as it had a few moments before 
in Fraulein Fliedner's room. 

Meanwhile I stood behind the ladies, and observed the gentleman 
more attentively. He had the* tall, manly figure of the man in the 
brown hat, but the head could not be the same. Above the smooth, 
broad brow lay a mass of waving, curling hair of the lightest blonde, 
so blonde that in the full light of the window it had an intense silvery 
brightness. This colour was very striking in contrast with the dark 
eyebrows that, arching boldly above the blue eyes, gave the pale, 
refined face an expression of great force. I saw a slight frown appear 
between them. Use's application was evidently unwelcome ; he had 
not the least desire to burden himself with the matter. Now and 
then he glanced towards the open folio upon his desk. It was easy 
to see that he disliked the interruption, although he courteously 
endeavoured to appear attentive. 

** I can only advise you," he said, coldly, when Use paused to 
take breath, *' to send the young lady to boarding-school as soon as 
possible — ** 

" No, uncle," Charlotte interrupted him ; " it would be cruel to 
shut up the young, shy, little thing, who has hitherto enjoyed the 
most unbounded liberty, in one of those machines, — those model 
establishments. Life in a boarding-school is detestable." 

*' Detestable, Charlotte!" he repeated, surprised. "And you 
have spent almost all your life until lately at a boarding-school. 
Why did you not complain V* 

She shrugged her shoulders. " What should I have gained by 
doing so ?*' she replied, with a shade of bitterness. 

He looked at her keenly and sternly, but said nothing. Just then 
the door opened, and the old book-keeper entered, followed by a tall 
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and extremely handsome young man, who shrank back when he saw 
the ladies, and would have withdrawn. 

•' Come in, come in !" cried Herr Claudius. He frowned slightly, 
and taking out his watch, held it up before the stranger. 

" It is very late, Herr Helldorf," he said, coldly. 

Charlotte had returned the young man's salutation by a courteous 
and indifferent inclination of her head, but at these words of her 
uncle's she grew crimson. 

*' Excuse me, Herr Claudius ; one of my brother's children was 
taken violently ill a few hours ago,*' said the young man, with a slight 
tremor in his voice, as he seated himself at his desk. 

" I am very sorry to hear it. Is it dangerously ill ?'* 

*' Not now ; thank God, the danger is past !" 

Herr Claudius turned again to Use. " Indeed, I do not see of 
what use I can be in this matter,*' he said. " One can hardly expect 
Herr von Sassen, occupied as he is, and in view of his whole manner 
of life, to take charge of the education of a young girl who, as you 
say yourself, has been neglected — " 

" I would gladly undertake that charge," Fraulein Fliedner inter- 
rupted him. 

" And so would I,*' said Charlotte, hastily. 

" The principal question is concerning the management of the 
small property inherited by Fraulein von Sassen from her grand- 
mother," the elder lady added. 

*^That^ I should imagine, could be deposited in her father's 
hands." 

" He absolutely refused to take care of it," Use said, quickly) 
'* and I am very glad of it, because — " She stopped for a moment 
in search of some fitting expression for her thoughts. '* Well,'^because 
of the broken images and crockery that he is always buying," she 
added, with decision. 

She put the tin box upon the table, and unlocked it. Herr 
Claudius looked over the documents it contained. 

'* There are a great many old coupons here," he said j " but the 
papers are good. Shall I, then, take charge of the money ? Do you 
wish the interest added to the principal ?" 

** Oh, yes, — pray save as much of it as you can," Use replied. 
"Indeed, the Herr Doctor is very apt to forget, and it will be well 
for the child to have a little something of her own." 

•* Where is the young lady?" 

" Come forward, and let yourself be seen," said Charlotte to me. 
Before I knew what she was about, she had taken off my hat, 
smoothed my tumbled locks, and pushed me forward by my 
shoulders, like a child forced to repeat the birthday verse she has 
learned by rote. But this time I was perfectly unembarrassed. I 
was not in the least shy before this man with his dry, composed, 
business-like air. I locked up at him as frankly as at the old gentle- 
man on the moor. I believe I should have had quite enough courage 
to contradict him if he had begun about his funeral wreaths and 
withered flowers. 

At the moment when our eyes met, I saw in his, recognition ; he 
was the gentleman of the blue spectacles, after all. 

*' Aha ! this is she, then ! — the strange little girl who had never 
seen money !" he said in astonishment. 

" Yes, uncle, the little moorland Princess, as Dagobert calls her-r- 
the little, untamed moorland lark — who threw your money on the 
ground, and is not to be clapped into a cage without a word of re- 
monstrance !" cried Charlotte, laughing. *' Come, little one, make 
your courtesy to the old gentleman." 

A faint crimson flushed Herr Claudius's cheeks. 

*' No jesting, Charlotte," he said, as seriously as he had reproved 
Dagobert in the matter of my unfortunate shoes. 

"Are you satisfied to have this money deposited in my hands ?*' 
he asked me, kindly. 

It seemed so odd to be asked for the first time in my life about 
the disposition of anything, that I laughed. ** Does it reallv belong 
to me, then ?'* I inquired. 



"Why, of course) to whom else should it belong?"' Ik© said 
sharply. 

*' Does it belong to me, like my hands or my eyes ? Can I do 
with it whatever I choose ?" I persisted, aUnost breathless with eager 
expectation. 

'• No ; al present you have not such entire control of it," said 
Herr Claudius. His voice was now as soft and gentle as it had been 
upon the moor. *' You are still much too young. If I take chaige 
of these papers as your guardian, you will have to give me an account 
of every sum that you receive of me." 

** Ob, then, I don't care," I said, cast down and sad. 

''Have you any special desire?" He bent down, and looked at 
me inquiringly. 

•*Yes, Herr Claudius j but I would rather not tell of it,— you 
would not gratify it." 

" Indeed ! — hm, — whence do you draw that conclusion ?" 

'^ Because a little while ago I saw you send away that poor 
carpenter without giving him anything," I boldly replied. 

** Aha ! then you wish to give it away ?" He was entirelj 
unmoved. My indirect reproach had made not the slightest im 
pression upon him. 

'* But what is the child thinking of?" Use cried in amazement 
" Whom would you give it to, child ? You don't know anybody m 
the world !" 

" Use, you know," I said, imploringly j ** you know very well 
who it is that wants it, and is counting the hours perhaps till money 
can reach her from Hanover." 

** Now, Lenore, if you come to me with that, I have done," she 
interrupted me. I had never seen her so angry. ** Once for all, she 
shall not have a single groschen !'* 

" Then keep your money !" I cried, vehemently, while the tears 
rushed to my eyes. " I will never touch a groschen of it, either,— 
never : you may rely upon that. Use. I wotdd rather make funeral 
wreaths and bouquets for Herr Claudius in the back office !" 

He looked at me. " Who told you anything of the back office?" 

Involuntarily my glance sought Charlotte^^ who laughed and 
blushed. 

" Charlotte was joking, Herr Claudius !" said Fraulein Fliedner, 
apologetically. My eyes filled with tears, and the old lady put her 
arm around me, and drew me towards her. llse was only the more 
irritated by my *' childish behaviour." She laid her large, hard hand 
upon the tin box as if to guard its contents from all unadyised 
invasion. 

" Pray, Herr Claudius, never permit Lenore to send any money 
away !" she eagerly entreated. " Let me tell you that if she should 
do it once, — only once, — her little inheritance is as good as gone. I 
cannot explain this to you, — it is a sad piece of family history that 
should not be spoken of. Gracious heavens! that such a chOd 
should force me to allude to it ! In fact, it is all about a certam 
relative who has brought disgrace npon her people,— who has been 
disowned — *' 

**Do you know this relative?" Herr Claudius asked, turning 
to me. 

" No, I never saw her, and only learned that there was such a 
person four weeks ago — " 

" And sbe asked for a remittance ? " 

" Yes ; in a letter to my dead grandmother. But no one will gi« 
her anything. She joined the play-actors. Use says, and is a singer.' 
The man's face flushed crimson. He closed the folio upon his 
desk. 

'' But she has lost her voice, her glorious voice ! ** I continued, 
trying eagerly to meet his eye again. He turned away. "How 
terrible it must be to try to sing, and not be able to utter a sound. 
Use, you used to be so kind, how can you find it in yoor heart to 
refuse aid to any one in such distress ? " 

" How large a sum would you like to have? " Herr Claadiossaid, 
in his calm, gentle voice^ cutting short my passionate eotreaties. 
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" A few hundred thalers/* I boldly replied. 

Use clasped her hands above her head. 

*' Evidently you have no idea how much money that is/* he said. 

I shook my head. *' I don't care how much it is if it only gives 
her voice back to her.** 

" That's true enough," Use said, angrily. " What does such a 
silly child care about the mischief she makes with her whims? " 

'*! will give you the money," Herr Claudius said to me. 

Use fairly screamed. 

" Do not be alarmed ; I will see that it shall be no loss to Frauleia 
von Sassen, — that I answer for ! " He opened a strong box beside 
his desk, and laid before me four bank-notes. Then he wrote a few 
words upon a sheet of paper. *' Have the kindness to sign this 
receipt." He handed me a pen. 

'*Ilse must do that,— I write too badly," I said, candidly. 

A smile hovered around his mouth for an instant. 

"That would hardly be business-like," he said. **If the money 
is given to you, Frau Ilse*s signature will not suffice. You certainly 
know how to write your name ? " 

*' Oh, yes ; but you will see what wretched work I make of it." 

I stepped upon the platform, seated myself in the cushioned 
office chair that he turned round for me, and looked down in high 
glee at Fraulein Fliedner and Charlotte, who both laughed. It must 
have been a ridiculous sight, the diminutive girlish figure, in the 
huge, clumsy ruffle and tossed curls, sitting in the venerable office- 
chair before the immense folio, over which she was scarcely tall 
enoBgh to peep ! I laughed, too, — a laugh that came directly from 
my heart ! I was so pleased to have obtained the money for my 

aunt. 

Herr Claudius leaned his arm upon the writing-desk so that his 
figure was interposed between me and the rest. I seized the pen and 
began to make an L. 

" But this will never do," I said, stopping as I saw him watching 
** You must not look at my hands." 



me. 



** Indeed ! — is that forbidden ? And may I ask why ? " 
" Why, cannot you see yourself ? Because they are so brown and 
ugly," I said, shortly, a little vexed at his making me speak of 

them. 

He smiled, and turned his head aside, while I began to write 
again diligently, —dear roe ! how many letters there were in my 

Dame ! 

Suddenly the door opened, and the young gentleman hastily 
entered. The crimson carnation gleamed at me like a fiery ball. I 
dropped the pen, and covered my eyes with my hands ; the whole 
world seemed spinning around with me. 

** Uncle," he cried, hurriedly, " I have come to an understanding 
with Connt Zell about the price, — only five louis d'ors more than you 
thought. Will not that do? And will you not come and look 
at Darling ? I have had him brought into the yard." 

" Herr Helldorf bids you good morning, Dagobert," said Herr 
Claudius, indicating the young clerk as he spoke. 

Dagobert nodded carelessly, and approached, evidently surprised 
and amused by my situation at the writing-desk. 

" Heavens, Dagobert, a sentimental carnation in your button- 
l hole ! " cried Charlotte, clasping her hands. " What could have pro- 
' cured it that honour ? " 

Dagobert smiled significantly and mischievously at me. Use 
noticed the glance, which must have been apparent to all. 

" Do not behave as if the child had given you the flower ! " she 
said, drily, adding, by way of explanation and to the great amuse- 
ment of the bystanders, " He beheaded the poor thing with his 
cane, before our eyes, and now he is letting it perish miserably in his 
buttonhole.* ' 

The young gentleman shrugged his shoulders, and joined in the 

laughter. 

" But tell me, Uncle Brich^ will you not come ? Pray do I " he 
ctaid, chaoging the subject. 



" Patience, — a business transaction must first be concluded," said 
Herr Claudius. " Well ? " he turned again to me resuming his 
former position. 

The pen was lying across the receipt, my face was covered with 
my hands, for I knew it must be crimson. 
** I cannot," I whispered, 

" Go out, Dagobert, and see that there is no mischief done in the 
courtyard," he said. " I will come in a few moments." 
The young gentleman left the room. 

" Now, then, write," said Herr Claudius, reassuringly, while his 
blue eyes rested keenly but calmly upon my hot cheeks. 

I finished the last stroke, and pushed the paper towards him. At 
the same moment I grasped his hand, — it was the first time in my 
life that I had taken the hand of a stranger. *' I thauk you I " I 
said, from my very heart. 

'* What for ? " he rejoined, kindly, rejecting ray hand and my 
thanks. '* We have simply entered into business relations with each 
other, — it is not a matter for gratitude.** 

I left the platform, and put my arm around Use's neck ; her 
gloomy face was more than I could bear. " Use, don*t be angry," I 
begged ; "it had to be. Now, you see, I can sleep soundly 
again." 

•* Oh, yes. Use must stand aside and say no more," she answered 5 
but she did not repulse me. ** So it had to be ? Well, as you 
please, — I wash my hands of it. On the moor you could not count 
three before a stranger, and now, all of a sudden, when you choose 
to have your own way, and see that others are on your side, you can 
chatter and talk like a magpie, with your cheeks as red as applet. 
You'll never come to any good in this matter. — mark what I say ; 
but you need never come complaining to roe ! " 

She put my arms from about her neck, took my hrfnd in hers, 
and was about to leave the room. 

" Stay ! ** cried Herr Claudius, who had meanwhile seated himself 
at his desk, and was writing rapidly ; '* are you going to leave 
Fraulein von Sassen*s property in my hands without any receipt ? " 

Now it was Use's turn to have cheeks like apples. She was 
mortified to have so forgotten hersflf, — she who prided herself upon 
** always knowing what she was about." 

" It is all the fault of your kind face, Herr Claudius. I should not 
have forgotten to ask any one else for a receipt," she said, by way of 
apology, while I seized the opportunity to slip the bank-notes which 
had been given me, and which lay forgotten on the table, into my 
pocket. The strict man of business must have had a flue idea of 
the habits of moorland folk. 

" Heavens, what stupid martinetism ! " cried Charlotte, outside in 
the hall. *' As if every one did not know that the house of Claudius 
would never sully its Angers by appropriating a few paltry thousand 
thalers! But every penny and every seed must be ticketed and 
sealed.'* 

*' Order must be preserved, — perhaps you will learn thit one of 
these days," said Fraulein Fliedner, brushing off with her handker- 
chief a speck of dust that had fallen upon her mantilla. 

The young lady tossed her head. ** Now let us look at Darling! " 
she said, as she ran down the steps to the courtyard door. 






CHAPTER XIV. 

Tttfi yard was empty, but the folding-doors o( the gate leading inta 
the garden were wide open, and through them came loud cries, and 
the noise of trampling and running as of men and furious animals. 

Herr Claudius followed us. He listened for one moment in 
surprise, and then hurried on before us into the garden. 

My heart beat with alarm and pity at what I saw through the 
open gate. A frightened horse was galloping about the flower- 
garden. The slender, graceful creature, his glossy back and flanks- 
reflecting the sunlight in every shade of gold, rushed hither and 
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thither like lightning over the variegated plain, setting at naught, 
with defiant neighs, the hands and feet that pursued him. As if in 
wanton exultation, he crushed beneath his hoofs a large bed of 
blooming stocks, and then dashed against the panes of a green- 
house. 

Rearing and recoilmg at the noise made by the splintering of 
glass, the beautiful creature stood for one instant niotionless on his 
hind feet like a statue of bronze, then turned, and sped towards a 
trellis covered with roses, overturning it upon the ground. 

All the gardeners, with many of the house- servants, and even the 
two gentlemen from the counting-room, who had come out to sec 
the cause of the disturbance, were running hither and thither in aid 
of Dagobert and a liveried footman^ and Charlotte, too, after standing 
for one moment with flashing eyes beside me, hurried into the 
garden. 

As if rooted to the ground, her tall, stately figure in light, flowing 
robes, suddenly stood full in the path down which the horse was 
madly careering. He started back with a snort of dismay from so 
strange an apparition, but dexterously and swiftly those two white, 
firm hands seized his bridle, and held it in a grasp of iron, not 
relinquishing it, although the brave girl was dragged forward a few 
steps by the horse's efforts to escape, until the others hastened up 
from all sides, and the furious animal was secured. 

"Charlotte, youVe a jewel of a girl!" cried Dagobert, still 
breathless, but proud and exultant, kissing hi^ sister's forehead as he 
spoke. Beside her stood the young man from the counting-room, 
pale as a ghost, reproach in his glance, — he had been the first to 
come to her aid. I saw Charlotte look towards him j her cheeks 
grew crimson, but she turned lightly and inditFerently away, as if 
half ashamed of what she had done. 

All admired her strength and courage, — for my part, I could 
hive kissed those white, shapely hands. Herr Claudius ^lone said 
not one word. 

" Who opened both folding-doors into the garden ? '* he inquired, 
sternly, going towards the crowd of servants, who respectfully made 
way for him. 

" I was selecting the flowers to be taken to banker Tressel's, and 
I had two men with me to carry the large frame for them ; of course, 
the folding-doors had to be open, and the horse probably shied at the 
tall oleander-trees upon the frame," said the gardener with the gentle 
voice, who had pointed out the way for us the day before. 

Herr Claudius said no more. He addressed no word of reproof 
to'Dagobcrt, who had brought the horse into the courtyard, — neither 
did he blame the groom for not being more careful. He did not 
even remark upon the devastation in the garden. He turned and 
examined attentively the foaming charger. It was a beautiful animal, 
but there was something tricky and deceitful in the way in which it 
would stand with drooping head, and then suddenly tbss it back 
without warning. 

Meanwhile Dagobert had lightly sprung upon its back, and horse 
and rider came flying into the spacious courtyard. It was a magnifi- 
cent sight. After a short, passionate struggle, the steed acknowledged 
its master, and apparently obeyed his lightest hint. 

How completely all the men standing by, even the handsome young 
Helldorf, vanished beside that Tancred in chestnut curls ! There 
was no apparent effort made by his elastic frame, — no exercise of 
unusual force ; the bright colour that flushed his cheeks was all that 
betrayed that the horse still needed firm control. 

•* Uncle,** he cried, ''forgive the mischief Darling has done for 
the sake of his superb qualities. Is he not magnificent? Just look 
at him, with his delicate, elastic frame, the small head upon his 
slender neck, graceful as a woman's ; he combines an heroic amount 
of courage and fire ! Uncle, I shall be too happy if 1 may have 
him." 

" I am sorry to hear it, Dagobert, for I shall not purchase him. 
The Count must still ride him himself,** said Herr Claudius, regret- 
fully but firmly, going towards the garden as he spoke. 



Dagobert sprang down from the saddle and handed the bridle to 
the groom, who stood by smiling maliciously. " My regards to the 
Count ; I will speak further with him about the matter," he said, 
quickly. 

The man rode away, and the by-standers scattered in all directions 
to attend to their various avocations. 

Charlotte locked her arm in her brother's and looked up tenderl 
into his flushed face. She led him into the garden, whither Frftulein 
Fliedner and Use had already gone to inspect the damage done to the 
green-house. They had entirely forgotten me. I followed the 
brother and sister, who struck into the path leading to the bridge. 

" Again I have been made to feel like a hectored school-boy ! " 
Dagobert exclaimed through his clenched teeth. 

" We are both powerless against that brazen armour of calculating 
frigidity," Charlotte replied, pointing to the group around the trellis. 
" There is nothing to be done but to press your hand tightly upon 
your throbbing heart, and wait for the rising of some star of 
deliverance.** 

As she turned, she noticed me, and held her hand out to me, not 
at all embarrassed by my presence. Dagobert, however, started at 
sight of my small person ; he evidently was annoyed to have been 
overheard. Could he only have surmised my state of mind ! Mjr 
fingers crushed up the bank notes in my pocket. I longed to throw 
them back to the man standing there by the rose- trellis, as I had once 
rejected his thalers on the moor, — icicle that he was, under the mask 
of gentleness and kindness, how he tyrannized over these two 
glorious young creatures ! Was there no one in the world belonging 
to them, save this hard-hearted old uncle ? They never dreamed 
what an enthusiastic ally they possessed in me. 

At the bridge, Dagobert took leave of us 5 he was going into the 
city. How good and noble he must be ! In spite of his 
disappointment, he went and bade his uncle farewell as if nothing 
had happened. 

Charlotte walked on slowly with me 5 she said she wanted a book 
from the library. 

'* Come here, little one," she said, putting her arm across my 
shoulders and drawing me so close to her that I could feel the strong, 
quick beating of her heart 5 " I like you. There is character and 
resolution in this liliputian body of yours. One most have a good 
share of courage to look into Uncle Erich's eyes and ask for 
anything." 

" Haven't you a father, or at least a grandmother ? " I asked, 
nestling up to her and looking shyly into her beautiful face, that still 
showed traces of her late agitation. It occurred to me at the moment 
that my lot, even with my grandmother, ill in mind although she 
were, had been a happy one. 

She looked down at me with a smile. ** No, little Princess, not 
even a grandmother to leave me nine thousand thalers. Oh, heavens, 
in that case how I would shake the dust from my feet ! We were 
orphaned when we were very young. My father was killed in *44, 
in Morocco ; he was a French officer. When he left France I was a 
tiny babyj I do not even know how he looked — ** 

" Perhaps like Herr Claudius ? Was he not his brother ? ** 

She stood still, withdrew her arm, and clasped her hands with a 
laugh. 

" Oh, child, child, how delightfully naive you are ! A Claadios 
in the French army ! A son of the respectable old German seedsman ! 
How he would have shaken his stiff and venerable queue ! No, no, 
there is not a single atom of this worthy shopkeeping stuff in as. 
Dagobert and I are French through and through, body and soul ! 
Thank God, there is not a single drop of this cold blood in our veins ! 
We are adopted children. Uncle Erich adopted us. Heaven onlj 
knows why, — certainly not because any compassion moved him. 1 
suppose that sounds odious from my lips, but I cannot help think- 
mg It. 

She put her arm around me again and we walked. on slowly. 

"His taking us into his house would be in itself noble and 
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commendable/' she continued, "and I should be the first to be 
grateful to him, if we had not been subjected to such galling despotism 
in the matter. He has forced us to take his name, our own is Mori- 
court, — and we must call ourselves Claudius, — Claudius, what an 
uglj, stiff bourgeois name it is ! If he wanted to change M6ricourt, 
which is, perhaps, abominable in German ears, he might at least have 
allowed us to take a ' von * before the name he has given us. We 
have no reason to thank him for this forced exchange. He brands 
us with this shopkeeping name, and it is a great disadvantage to 
Dagobert in his career as a soldier.*' 

** Is he a soldier ? ** I asked, in surprise. Fraulein Streit had 
frequently described, with great minuteness, the gay-coloured coats, 
with bright buttons, that had once been so frequent in my father's 
house. 

** Why does that astonish you ? Oh, yes, you have never seen 
hina in his uniform. Still, I should think any one would recognize 
the soldier in him in spite of his civilian's dress. He is in garrison 

in Z , and is here only for a few months upon leave. I am proud 

of Dagobert. We agree admirably 3 one rarely meets a brother and 
sister such counterparts. Perhaps our love for each other is all the 
stronger because we have been separated for so long. Until two 
years ago I have passed all my life since my third year at boarding 
school, while he was educated first with a German professor and then 
in the school for cadets.*' 

We emerged upon the open space in front of the Karolinenlust. 

" Come, Hans, come here ! " cried Charlotte. The crane, that 
was at his old post by the pond, came stalking up to her like an eager 
adorer; peacocks and guinea-fowls approached from several directions, 
and here and there the plumage of a pheasant was seen, only to dis- 
appear again, however in the thicket, — my presence scared the timid 
creatures. 

*' See what unmerited affection I meet with from all quarters !" 
laughed Charlotte. " It certainly costs me nothing ; I never feed or 
caress these birds, and yet they follow me the instant they hear my 
voice. Is it not strange ? " 

I thought it not at all strange. Was I not myself running by her 
side like a faithful dog ? I was entirely too inexperienced and want- 
ing in judgment to be able to attribute the power that she possessed 
to any special cause. Undoubtedly the charm that so impressed and 
fascinated me lay principally in the resolution and force that charac- 
terized her every action, and each word of her full harmonious voice. 
I believed everything that she said to be Gospel truth ^ it never 
occurred to me that she might be wrong or mistaken. 

•* Where are the people travelling who live in there ?" I asked, 
pointing to the sealed doors, as we walked through the corridors of 
the Karolinenlust. 

Charlotte looked at me for one moment incredulous as to whether 
I conld mean what I said, and then laughed aloud. '* Do they seal 
up the doors in your country when people go on a journey ? Did 
Frau Use seal up the Dierkhof ? Where are they travelling ? They 
hare travelled to heaven, child ! " 

I sUrted. " Are they dead ? " 

" Not they, but he : a young unmarried man lived here, Lothar, 
Uncle Erich's elder and only brother, a splendid oflicer. You shall 
see his portrait finely painted in oil ; it hangs in the drawing-room 
of the other house." 

" And he is dead ? " 

" Dead, little one, irrevocably dead. The official announcement 
said he died of apoplexy. The secret truth is that he put a bullet 
through his brain. The world believes that his death had some con- 
nection with a princess of the ducal family — " 

*' Is she named Sidonie ? " slipped out before I knew what I was 
saying. 

" Aha ! the little moorland gipsy is interested in genealogical 
matters ! Was she named, you must say, for the Princess Sidonie 
has long been dead ; she died a few days before the handsome officer 
killed himself. It is an old story ; no one knows much about it, I 



least of all. I only know that there the seals are, and there, according 
to the last dispositions of the former proprietor, they are to remain 
until— well, until the end of the world, heaven willing. I should like 
to have one peep inside there, one stolen glance. But everything is 
bolted and barricaded up, and Uncle Erich watches the seals like 
Argus himself." 

Heavens, if that implacable man with the piercing eyes should 
ever learn that I had already been wandering about behind those seals ! 
A^shudder ran through me, and I compressed my lips lest the horrible 
secret should escape them. Scarcely entered upon my new existence, 
I already had something to conceal from those around me, I whose 
thoughts and speech had hitherto been as free and unconstrained as 
my floating hair in the moorland breeze. 

Use, meanwhile, had, ascended the staircase after us, reproaching 
me for leaving her behind when she had gone to see the devastation in 
the garden. 

'* Mischief enough the horrid brute has done ! " she said, greatly 
incensed. ''Two of those expensive glass frames are entirely 
destroyed, and a beautiful flowering tree is kicked over, the crimson 
flowers are lying all scattered upon the ground 3 and yet that man 
keeps perfectly still and never says one word ! If it had happened 
to me — *' 

** Uncle Erich has plenty of camellias,*' said Charlotte contemp- 
tuously. " What ditference will the few that have been broken off 
make ? Be assured, besides, that every one will be paid for j they 
will all be put on wires and stuck into the bouquets that are ordered 
for a huge bourgeois ball this evening. Nothing is wasted in this 
house, rely upon that." 

She opened the library door, but I pushed past her and ran to the 
alcove by the window where my father was writing. No, she should 
not see him start and look up from his paper with that dazed, be- 
wildered air. She should not laugh at him, I would not allow it. 

" Father, here we are again,*' I said, and put my arm around his 
neck, so that he could not rise, and he did not try to, he only looked 
into my face with a smile. I was overjoyed 5 he knew my voice 
already, and I had some power over him. 

" Aha, little one ! is this the way you take possession of me ? '* he 
said, jestingly, patting me on the cheek. "But if you want to be 
like your dear mother, you will only lay your hand very gently on my 
forehead, or drop a flower upon my manuscript, and then slip away 
before I know who has been beside me." 

It always made my heart ache when he thus mentioned my mother, 
whom he must have loved devotedly. She had lavished a thousand 
tender cares upon him, but her lonely child had never known any 
aflection from her. 

And now my father noticed that Charlotte was present. He arose 
and bowed. 

'* I have brought you back your little daughter, Herr Doctor,'* she 
said. " You must permit the unscientific dwellers in the other house 
to have a hand in forming and developing this wild moorland flower.*' 

He thanked her cordially and accorded her his full permission. 
Suddenly he rubbed his forehead thoughtfully. " It just occurs to 
me, yes, I am a little forgetful sometimes, I had a short conversation 
yesterday with the Princess Margarethe, in which I casually men- 
tioned your arrival, my child, and she expressed a desire to see you 
next week. She knew your mother when she was lady-in-waiting 

at L— " 

" Oh, you fortunate child ! " cried Charlotte. " An ancient name, 
a distinguished father, and a mother who was once in attendance at 
court ! verily, the gods have lavished their choicest gifts upon you, and 
you do not seem to care for it all ! " 

" No, I am afraid of the Princess,*' I replied, shyly, pressing close 
to Use. 

"Don't be afraid, Lorchen ; you will love her as soon as you see 
her," said my father, soothingly 5 but Charlotte's finely-formed brow 
contracted with a frown.. 

*' Moorland flower, don't b« childish,*' she remonstrated. «' The 
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Princess is very amiable 5 she is the sister of the Princess Sidonie, of 
whom we were speaking just now, and the aunt of the young Duke. 
She does the honours at court, for her nephew is still unmarried, and 
she is said to be especially kind to young, shy, and, forgive me for 
adding, rather silly girls, who are afraid upon the occasion of their 
first presentation at court. So you need not be alarmed, little one." 

She turned me by my shoulders towards the light. " Will you 
present your daughter to the Princess as she is? " she asked my father, 
showing her pearly teeth in a smile that was truly elfish. 

He looked at her vaguely and uncomprehendingly. *' I mean,'* 
she added, "in this costume that surely antedates the flood? " 

" Let me tell you, Fraulein," Use here sharply interposed, " that 
my poor mistress wore that gown in xiiouming for her husband. She 
was great and grand then, and the dress was good enough for her, so 
it cannot harm the Princess to see the child in it.'* 

Charlotte laughed in her face. " How many years ago was that, 
my good Fran Use ? " 

This seemed to enlighten my father. A.gain he passed his hand 
across his brow. " Hm ! — is that the question ? Yes, yes, you are 
right, Ffaulein Charlotte, Lorchen is really scarcely presentable. I 
remember, — my wife had exquisite taste, and used to go often to 
court with me. My dear Use, in the lower story here, somewhere 
among my effects, there must be two trunks full of dresses ; the 
housekeeper packed them up at that mournful time — *' 

Use clasped her hands in dismay. " Gracious mercy ! that was 
fourteen years ago 5 and have they never once been unpacked and 
aired in all this time ? " 
He shook his head. 

" Oh, you poor creature ! " Charlotte exclaimed, exultingly ; *' I 
must come to the rescue, or there will be a scandal, indeed. I will 
take care that all is as it should be, Herr Doctor." 

** Indeed ! — and who will pay for it all ? " Use asked, dryly. 
My father looked extremely puzzled and anxious, interlacing his 
fingers until the knuckles cracked. 

Charlotte noticed his perplexity. *' I will speak to my uncle about 
it," she said. 

"He must not give the child any money but her own," Use 
interposed j "and a pretty business there will be of it, — the little 
property will be scattered to the four winds for fripperies and nonsense 
before we can turn round." 

" Keep your money for all I care ! " cried Charlotte, irritably j " I 
will give her the new dress that was only sent home to me yesterday. 
I will not have the child go to court in that old dress, — I care a great 
deal too much for her." 

I turned my head and kissed the plump white hand that was laid 
caressingly upon my shoulder. Use saw me do it. She shook her 
head, and a sad expression that I had never seen there before stole 
across her features. I think that, for the second time that day, 
she regretted having brought me among these " sensible people." 

But at present she had no cause for anxiety, — not a trace of 
gratified vanity alloyed the gratitude that prompted me to kiss 
Charlotte's hand. I never dreamed that I should look prettier with- 
out the thick muslin rufiae which Charlotte boldly took from my neck, 
— my face would not be one whit less brown above such soft lace as 
she herself was wearing, and the little ears that grew so scarlet at 
every change of emotion would be no paler in colour when not con- 
trasted with the waves of white muslin. But I never even bestowed 
a thought upon all this ; I was simply thankful for the affection 
proffered me. 

Chariotte took leave of my father without taking with her the 
book she had come to seek, — my presentation at court seemed to have 
excited a whirl of projects and plans behind her smooth white brow. 
Below in the hall she assured me once more that she would see to 
everything, admonished me seriously to conquer my nonsensical 
shyness and timidity, and then hurried back to the other house. 

" Of course, you will not wear borrowed finery," said Use to me 



when Charlotte had disappeared in the grove on the opposite side of 
the pond. "Your blessed grandmother would turn in her grave. 
Oh, heavens ! I must go myself to Herr Claudius and ask him for 
the money for the silly trash ! They'll make a pretty puppet of you 
in the other house ! " 

When we entered the sitting-room, where the maidservant was 
laying the table, the kind old gardener came to tell me that by 
Herr Claudius's orders he had placed a stand of flowers in my 
room. 

"With much pains I uttered a few formal words of acknowledg- 
ment. I did not want any flowers from Herr Claudius 5 he had 
better sell them, mean and illiberal uncle that he was ! I would not 
even go to ray room to look at them. But in the afternoon I spent one 
of the most tedious and wretched hours of all my life until then, beside 
them, for they overshadowed my writing-table. My writing-table ! 
What irony it seemed to provide me with a table to be used solely for 
writing upon ! And there I sat and agonized over it, for I was 
writing a letter ; it had to be done 5 it was the first T had ever . 
written. Use had proved inexorable. " Get through with what you 
have begun as best you can. 1 will not touch a finger to it ! " had 
been her inflexible declaration, and she had left me alone with my 
Titan undertaking. 

" Dear Aunt, — I read your letter. I am so very sorry that you 
have lost your beautiful voice, and as my grandmother is dead, I send 
you the money," could at last be deciphered in black, sprawling 
letters upon the paper before me. A beginning had happily been 
found, and I raised my eyes in search of further inspiration from 
without. 

A delicious fragrance encompassed me. Yes, there stood the 
stand of flowers ; beautiful pale tea-roses hung their lovely heads 
heavily, and — oh heavens ! — encircling all those tall, blossoming rose- 
bushes, azaleas and camellias, was a wreath of heather in fall bloom ! 
What thoughtful kindness it showed in the good old gardener ! I 
threw aside my pen, and plunged my hands deep among the blossoms. 
And before me rose the dear old roof, with the bees humming around 
it ; and the magpies chattered shrilly down into the courtyard from 
the oak boughs. The glowing afternoon sunlight lay broad upon the 
bristling boughs of the old fir, and the yellow blossoms of the broom 
gleamed like golden stars embroidered upon the pink-and- purple 
carpet of heather. Blue butterflies ! I ran after them beneath the 
birch-tree, into the tangled network of willows and alders, and, with 
a bound, my warm naked feet were in the cool, refreshing moorland 
stream ! Starting suddenly, I drew back my hands, and angrily 
dipped my pen afresh into the black fluid that had been invented for 
my confusion. 

1 wrote on : "I am living with my father at Herr Claudius's, in 

K , where you will, perhaps, let me hear from you, if the money 

reaches you correctly through the post.** Full stop ! Yes, that was 
all right 3 but would she be able to read it ? 

Then came the signature, '^ Your niece, Lenore von Sassen," and 
finally the address, which I copied laboriously, letter by letter, from 
the torn fragment of my aunt's note. Heaven be thanked ! It was 
my first, and most certainly it should be my last, letter. I would 
never do it again. There lay the pen on the rococo inkstand^ where 
I had found it. I devoutly desired for it in future the repose of the 
tomb. * 

Use was after all, obliged to put the five stamps upon the 
envelope, and then she carried the letter angrily, and with the tips of 
her fingers, as if it could burn her, to the post. She would not for 
the world have trusted so much money to strange hands. 

This miserable production of mine and its consequences always 
remind me of a little innocent bird who, all unconsciously, carries 
the seed of some ugly, luxuriant weed into the midst of a beautiful 
bed of flowers. 

{To he continued^) 
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MADELEINE : 

A STORY OF FRENCH LOVE. 



CHAPTER IV. -{Continued). 

"D UT. at the end of a year, the letters of our young friend became 
-^ rarer and briefer, less and less affectionate and tender. Vague in 
thought and constrained in expression, they betrayed a great disquiet 
of the senses and of the soul. The little family began by distressing 
itself in silence; it soon became seriously alarmed. To the indulgent 
reproaches that were addressed to him, Maurice returned evasive 
responses. The term fixed for his stay in Paris had long since 
expired ; but he showed no disposition to leave, though it had been 
decided that he should go from there to Germany or Italy. To the 
Chevalier, who pressed this, Maurice at first did not reply. Then, 
pushed to extremes by the persistence of his father, he answered in 
language through which shone an impatience of control. If the 
Chevalier's old friends still wrote to him, it was to express their 
regrets at seeing no more the Maurice of the past. At last an 
explosion came in the form of some heavy drafts upon the honest 
manor, which was stricken with affright. 

These things were not accomplished in a week, nor even in a 

month. It had taken little less than three years to reach this point. 

And there were other troubles. If, by virtue of the pretexts, more or 

less specious, with which Maurice tried to excuse bis wanderings, 

M. de Valtravers could have kept up any illusions as to the conduct 

of his son, the good souls with which the provinces abound would 

not have failed to lift the illusions from him. The Chevalier was a 

perfect gentleman, in the most beautiful acceptation of this word, 

which has become so common since the thing is so rare. Accessible 

to all, with a charming spirit, a noble heart, a loyal character, he had 

yet many enemies in the country; not among his peasantry, who 

loved him, but at the neighbouring town, where there were some 

officers and some lawyers — pillars of the coffee-houses, leaders of 

liberalism, and vermin of the Province — who had never pardoned him 

for having re-entered his possessions. All the town had long known 

the kind of life young Valtravers led at Paris ; for the Province is a 

good mother, who never forgets her absent sons. She follows them 

through life with an eager eye, curious and jealous^ always ready to 

overwhelm those who fall, in order to avenge herself for those who 

rise. In general, if you wish to throw despair and consternation into 

the haunts of men who have seen you bom and grow up, arrive with 

jour head high and by a straight path at success, honours, and fortune. 

If, on the contrary, it pleases you to diffuse there a sweet joy, run into 

all possible errors, that your virtuous fellow-citizens may weep over 

your ruin. For when our fellow-citizens weep over us, it is to hide 

their laughter. 

Maurice had for some time been for the town in question a mar- 
vellous subject of public scandal and internal satisfaction. Traitorously 
hidden under the mantle of pity, hate gives free vent to its joy. 
Nothing failed the poor Chevalier ; neither charitable warnings nor 
hypocritical condolence. Anonymous letters did the rest. The 
Marquise wept in secret. The Chevalier wasted himself with grief. 
Happiness seemed to have fled from under the roof of these old 
friends. Madeleine went from one to the other like an angel of con- 
solation. She defended Maurice, and spoke constantly of his speedy 
return ; though she really believed in it no longer, and often hid her- 
self to conceal her tears. It was easy to see that the Chevalier was 
seriously affected ; for having commenced to neglect wood-carving, he 
presently abandoned it entirely. He had no more taste for anything. 
Madeleine alone knew how to unwrinkle his forehead, and to bring to 
his lips a faint smile. He would sometimes say : '* Poor child ! before 
I die I need to make sure thy destiny j for in the way he is going, it 
is not Maurice who will watch over thee when I am gone.'* *' Come, 
come, my father," Madeleine would reply, *' do not trouble yourself 
about that. I wish for nothing but your love. I shall have need of 



nothing when you are gone. I am old enough to watch over myself. 
I have resolution and courage, thank God ! and what you have done in 
my Germany, you and the Marquise, I will do in your France. I will 
work. Why not ? " The old man smiled, and tremblingly shook his 
head. 

The young girl one day wrote secretly to her cousin an admirable 
letter 5 but Maurice never replied. As for the old Chevalier, he wrote 
no more ; and in those last days he scarcely permitted anyone to speak 
in his presence of his son. As he grew more and more feeble, and felt 
the end approaching, he decided to throw to this unhappy young man 
a last cry of love and of despair. The response was slow in coming. 
After three months of waiting it arrived. It said that, absent from 
Paris nearly a year, travelling I know not where, in company with I 
know not whom, Maurice had received on his return the last counsel 
of his father. God be praised ! the young man awoke to better senti- 
ments. His letter proved it. It showed the distress of a fallen soul, 
which, by a supreme effort tries to uplift itself. He embraced the 
knees of his father; he covered with tears and kisses the hand of the 
Marquise ; Madeleine found herself mixed in the effusion of his 
repentance. He only asked a few weeks in which to break with these 
wretched ties, and then he would return. He would say an eternal 
adieu to that world in which he had wandered. Beaten by the 
tempest, he would enter the port of home, and quit it no more — 
*' Paternal roof ! I shall see thee again. I return to the home of my 
childhood. Dear companions of my young years ! I shall press you 
to my heart. You also, little cousin." Exalted by these lively 
images, his imagination had found for an instant the grace and fresh- 
ness of youth. Unhappily, when this letter arrived at the chateau, 
for twenty-four hours the Chevalier had been no more. He had died 
the evening before, at the window, to which they had rolled his chair, 
between the Marquise and Madeleine, who each held him by the 
hand. 

The day of the funeral, when the earth covered all that was left 
below of this excellent being that chance had made a gentleman and 
that work and poverty had made a man, the Marquise affectionately 
embraced Madeleine, made an orphan for the second time. 

"My child," said she to her, "thy work is not accomplished. 
Thou hast yet to aid me to die, and to close my eyes.'* 

They threw themselves into each other's arms, and remained thus 
a long time. 

** Ah ! " cried the Marquise, '* since you have restored to me my 
daughter, it is only just that I take the place of thy mother.** 
From this day, Madeleine lived at the Chateau de Fresnes. 
A week before his death, the old Chevalier had put into the hands 
of the Marquise an autograph will, by which he had left to his niece the 
small farm of Coudray, of the value of eighty or a hundred thousand 
francs. This will was expressed in the most touching and affectionate 
terms. All the exquisite delicacy of the Chevalier there showed 
itself. When, to re- assure her as to the future, Madame de Fresnes 
confided to Madeleine this precious proof of the love of her uncle, by 
an impulse of pious gratitude, the young girl pressed it to her lips and 
against her heart. Then, tearing it to pieces, she put the shreds in 
her breast. 

** My daughter ! what have you done ? *' cried the MarquisCf 
apparently surprised, but really delighted. 

** Can a heart noble as yours ask ? *' replied Madeleine, smiling. 
*' I know nothing of the life of Maurice. I am only sure that he will 
have need of all his resources; and I should but poorly recognize his 
father's goodness if I took from the son part of his inheritance. You 
could not have acted otherwise, in my place.'* 

*' But, my poor child, thou hast nothing. I cannot counsel thee 
to trust to the devotion of Maurice ; and when I am gone — and I 
have not a long time to stay — what will become of thee ? " 

" That which becomes of anyone who has courage and a good 
will. Am I not, thanks to your lessons, as rich as you were when 
you arrived in Nuremberg ? The God who aided you will not abandon 
me ; and I will make my nest as you have made yours." 
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'* You are a brave girl ! " said the Marquise, taking between her 
withered white hands the head of Madeleine. 

Every day they expected Maurice, whom the death of his father 
had stricken like a thunderbolt. But weeks and months ran by, and 
he did. not come. They soon learned that he had sent a power-of- 
attomey to arrange the affairs of his inheritance. He had written to his 
cousin, offering her, without either enthusiasm or bad grace, a generous 
portion in the estate of his father. It was precisely this same little 
farm of Coudray, which, without his knowledge, the orphan had 
already so generously renounced. The young girl replied simply, 
that living with Madame de Fresnes, she had need of nothing. The 
young man did not insist. What had become of his good resolutions ? 
Restrained by respect, and perhaps by remorse, he dared not look upon 
a tomb that, without too much rigour, he could accuse himself of 
having made before its time. They credited him with reserve, and did 
not doubt that later he would come to Valtravers with his offering of 
expiation. Whilst at the Chateau de Fresnes they solaced themselves 
in this last hope, a few steps from there the mortgages fell like rain. 
Scarcely a year after the death of the old Chevalier, the news ran 
through the country that the domain and chateau of Valtravers were 
to be offered at public sale. The Marquise and Madeleine refused to 
believe it, and cried out against the calumny, as they had done so . 
many times in defending Maurice against the comments of the Pro- 
vince. One day, however, as they were walking together in the 
forest, they saw through the gate of the park at Valtravers a number 
of servants and peasants who looked at one another with an air of 
consternation. Influenced partly by their presentiments, and partly 
by curiosity, they advanced toward the manor. 

*' Ah ! Madame la Marquise. Ah ! Mademoiselle Mad^eleine ! " 
cried the people, as they drew near. " What a terrible misfortune for 
us ! llie thunderbolt has fallen upon our heads. It is the ruin of 
our lives." 

" What is it, my children ? What has happened to you ? " asked 
Madame de Fresnes. 

'* See ! see ! Madame la Marquise ! What will our good master, 
the Chevalier, think of this in Heaven ? " And with frightened 
gestures, they showed the door of the chateau, dishonoured by 
immense placards that announced the sale. 

Doubt was no longer possible. Madeleine drooped her head, and 
silent tears rolled down her cheeks. Until then she had never under- 
stood all of the comments she had heard upon the conduct of 
Maurice. In her heart she had always absolved him. This time, all 
her noble instincts in revolt cried unpityingly that the young man was 
lost. 

The Marquise felt her forehead redden with the indignant blood of 
her heart — that generous heart that age had not yet cooled. 

'*No, my children !' she cried resolutely. "Whilst I live, this 
domain and this chateau shall not become the prey of these harpies. 
These villains shall not have such a pleasure. Be comforted, my 
friends. You shall remain upon the farms where you were bom, in 



this home where you have grown old ; nothing shall be changed in 
your lives. Take my word for it, and go and console your wives and 
children." 

Without delay ,^she sent for her notary, and put in his hands deeds 
which represented the best part of her fortune, directing him to con- 
vert them into money and buy the entire property enumerated in the 
announcement of the sale. 

And so, one bright morning, the Marquise found herself proprie- 
tress of the domain of Valtravers. She still continued to live with 
Madeleine in the Chateau de Fresnes, where her daughter had died, 
and where she had wished to die. Alas ! this last blow struck fatally the 
beloved Marquise. For some time she had felt herself irresistibly 
drawn by the impatient soul of her old companion. 

" What would you have ? " said she to Madeleine. '* For so long 
a time we were never separated. Without speaking of the Marquis, 
whom thou hast not known, I am sure that my poor Chevalier 
wearies himself in Paradise, not to see me. It is wicked in me to 
make him wait so long. That which embarrasses me is to know 
what I shall say to him when he asks me for news of his 



son. 



'» 



The evening of her death, awakening from a long unconsciousness, 
Madame de Fresnes said to Madeleine, who waited at her bedside, 
** I have had a strange dream. I saw Maurice in the depths of an 
abyss. Horrible serpents crawled and hissed at his feet. The 
unhappy youth exhausted himself in desperate efforts to remount to 
the regions of day. I wished to run to his aid, but felt my feet 
chained to the ground. I extended toward him my feeble hands, when 
suddenly I saw thee arrive from afar, calm and serene. At the side 
of the abyss, after having untied the white scarf which surrounded thy 
throat and floated upon thy shoulders, I saw thee throw it smilingly 
to Maurice, who seized it and was drawn up without effort j and by 
thy side he appeared radiant and transfigured. Behold my dream — 
what thinkest thou, my daughter ? " 

A faint glow lit the lips of Mudeleine, who remained pensive and 
in silence. 

The Marquise died the following day 3 or, to express it better, she 
went to sleep in the arms of the young girl, to whom her beautiful 
soul said good-night in her last smile. 

Some hours before her death, she had said gaily, " I have not for- 
gotten thee in my will. Since thou hast a taste for miniature-paint- 
ing, I have left thee my colours and my brushes. Try with these to 
find a husband." 

At the opening of the will, Madeleine found that Madame de 
Fresnes had spoken truly ; only to this little legacy the Marquise had 
added the domain and the chateau of Valtravers — leaving still a large 
portion to her natural heirs, who were not in want. 

Thus this young girl re-entered as sovereign the house where, one 
autumn evening five years before, she had arrived with her little 
packet in her hand. 

{To be continued^ 



r^ O, my little letter, go, 

^-^ With this message (whisper low) 

To my loved and loving one. 

Tell him — ah, the thought so sweet 
Causes fast my heart to beat — 

Tell him, I am his alone. 



Tell him, too, that every day 
I am near, tho* far away. 

And that he is near to me. 
Tell him I can hear his voice. 
And it n;?kes my heart rejoice, 

Though his face I cannot see. 



Tell him, that at night in dreams 
I am with him, then it seems 
Heaven and earth combined in one. 

Fancy wings its airy flight 

. To the land of joy and light, 

And the cares of life seem done. 



Ah ! too soon the break of day 
Drives those fairy scenes away. 

And I wake to find them gone. 
Yet the sweetness lingers still. 
And I know and feel it will 

Comfort me when sad and lone. 



And this thought, this blessed thought. 
Comes to me with gladness fraught. 

We'll not always parted be. 

We shall clasp each other's hand. 
If not here, yet when we stand 

By the bright, eternal sea. 

Marianne C, 
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Blythe Herndon. 



Chapter XVI. — Continued. 

ROGER ELLIS left Yariba with strange reluctance. He 
could not account for it. He should be back in a few 
weeks; Blythe would write to him every day; and yet an 
oppression that he could not shake off fell upon him as he 
drove over to the station and looked back upon the little town 
among its hills and springs. Once back at the North, however, 
his natural buoyancy asserted itself. He announced his engacre- 
ment to a few of his intimates with peculiar complacency; 
indeed, he could scarcely help talking of Blythe, for he seemed 
to draw in thoughts of her with his breath. 

"I do not worship her'' — it was only to himself he said this 
— '' nor even adore her. I see her faults. I am too old a man 
to be blinded by my passion as a youth might be; but I love her 
with reason and devotion, and I am as much her friend as her 
lover.'' 

And then Mr. Ellis, being in an hotel, rang for pen, ink, and 
paper, and wrote this letter to his lovely Southern sweetheart, 
whom he did not worship nor €ven adore : 

''New York, August j^th. 
'' I reached here yesterday morning, my darling, and intended 
to write a day sooner, but I was hurried by business until late 
in the afternoon, and when evening came was dragged off to 
some patriotic tea-party by friends whom I could not well refuse. 
When I got back I was tired out, and had no wish to write to 
you. No wish — for 1 cannot give the dregs of my life, even of 
a day, to her who has given the richest vintage of her life to me. 
I lead a charmed life. I am encompassed round about with the 
glory of your love. I see the cares and sorrows of humanity as 
trees, walking. I am young again with the ripeness of a power 
which boyhood cannot know ; and I find it all needed to express 
the richness and fulness of my love for you. My own, my 
beautiful, I thank God for you. I bless you as his most per- 
fect symbol of love. I am grateful for my life, because you have 
shone with all the splendour of your heart and mind across it. 
For your bright intellect, I love you ; for your pure heart, I love 
yon ; for your beautiful body, type of a beautiful spirit, I love 
you ; and I love you because to me you have been the most 
beneficent and most radiant soul that has ever brightened my 
life with its pure effulgence. Darling I I kiss you as I would 
kiss a messenger of God sent to compensate me for all the 
wrongs I have endured without a murmur, and for all the 
sorrows whose history only my secret sighs have told. I love 
you, Blythe, heart, soul, and body — with my heart, soul, and 
body I love you. Fate itself I defy ; for, be its decree what it 
may, body and soul I am hers, and hers only, now, henceforth, 
and for aye. Amen. For I love you I I love you I 

'^ My own, my mate, my beautiful one ! to me the rustle of 
your garments is sweeter music than earth yields to the spell of 
genius ; to touch your hand is to open the doors of a heaven 
fuller of more exquisite joys than any Elysium that the Greeks 
or the Hebrews ever dreamed of; to me your face is a revelation 
of goodness which no other writing of the Infinite declares. 
'' I love you ! 

'* I take your bright face between my hands once more, and 
gaze mto your glorious eyes and kiss them tenderly, and with a 
love that even the most perfect kiss can never express. I kiss 



f< 



it 



your forehead, shrine of a brilliant and noble intellect, and I kis^ 
your white hands, as I would kiss your feet, with a pure and m^nly 
love which is too genuine either to exalt or debase itself, and too 
sincere to seek homage of a servile kind in any form of acknow- 
ledgment of an absorbing and overwhelming and inspiring 
affection. 

I love you ! 

For your sweet sake, I love your people whom I hated ; for 
you I abjure all enmities that a life of warfare has brought forth ; 
for you, my queen, my royal and glorious mate, I love whatever 
can be loved in the life and thought of your countrymen ; I 
abjure all but honour and honesty, and these I cannot give up 
because without them I should not be worthy even to say-^I 
love you I 

'' For you, flower — and the fairest flower of the South ! I 
bless the South. I shower benedictions on the people against 
whom I urged endless and remorseless war. For you, except to 
kneel to its Baal, I shall do all I can to serve it. I shall ever 
thrill with a mystic delight when I hear the very name of the 
South. 

'^ I love you I 

'' I shut my eyes, and see again the pure and stately maiden 
whose voice has been my most heavenly music since first I 
heard it — whose eyes have thrilled me with the most celestial 
pleasures I have ever known — whose heart and soul have inspired 
me with a joy and hope and gladness that I never yet knew, nor 
believed could be. 

'' I bless you I 

'' I love you and I am ever and for ever yours. '' R. E." 

It was Blythe's first love-letter; and well I know the change 
ing cheek, the rosy blushes, the quickened sense, with which she 
read. How the lovely little bosom throbbed when she kissed 
the scattered sheets and placed them against her tender heart ! 
How nature's soft glory moved her soul to a mysterious delight 
as she walked by the spring with shining eyes ! How she started 
half in fear if one spoke to her suddenly, as if the refrain of her 
ardent letter were a shouting Greek chorus that all the world 
might hear I After all, there is a wonderful charm in Jirst times ; 
and Blythe never felt again quite this same tumult of emotion on 
reading a love-letter, though a new one came every day, and 
there was no falling off in their sustained fervour. But they 
made her very happy; and the grandmother, watching her soft, 
contented face, redoubled her prayers, thinking desperately of 
the widow and the unjust judge, who was wearied into clemency 
by much pleading. 



Chapter XVII. — Miss Page's Strategy. 

'' I WAS sorry to see you come," said Betty Page ; '' but oh, 
how much more sorry I am to see you go ! " 

Miss Betty was standing on the front porch, with a water- 
ing-pot in her hand, while Captain Silsby was sitting in a 
dejected attitude among her geraniums. They were discussing 
the marching orders that had just been received by the two 
regiments. 

" You look a perfect image of sorrow," said the captain, 
wishing that he knew how much the young lady did care. 

'^ I'm sure," said Miss Betty, " I could scarcely sleep last 
night for thinking of it. How dull the winter will be without 
you ! No more serenades, nor picnics, nor germans, nor 
rides — " 
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'' Shall you miss nothing more than these ? ^^ said Captain 
Silsby^ faintly reproachful^ with his head a little on one side. 

" Oh, certainly ! There are Captain Simcoe's jokes, and 
Major Bullard's songs, and the visits of my friend Mrs. Dexter, 
who is just coming through the gate now, by-the-way, as you 
will see if you look from behind that pillar." 

" How very annoying ! It seems to me that I never have 
a quiet word with you of late. I must have one long evening 
before I go. When shall it be ? '' 

*' To-morrow, if you like. I am engaged for this evening. 
How do you do, Mrs. Dexter ? '' and she ran down the steps to 
shake hands. " Won't you come in ? " 

'' Let us stay out here awhile," said Mrs. Dexter ; " I always 
like to see the flowers just after they have been watered. DonH 
let me drive you away. Captain Silsby." 

" I was just on the point of going," said the captain, bowing 
himself off with easy grace. 

" There is one thing that young man can do well," said Mrs. 
Dexter, as the gate closed behind him—" or perhaps I should 
say two things : he knows how to enter a room and how to take 
leave ; but for the rest — " She shrugged her shoulders expres- 
sively. 

" Now, see my ignorance ! " said Betty, artlessly. " I 
thought that he was one of your finest specimens of Northern 
culture." 

" He has good manners, as I have said," returned the little 
Northern lady, sharply ; '^ but he is a frivolous lazy fellow, with- 
out any object in life except amusement. Then, he isn't sincere," 
she went on, with a touch of Betty's own artlessness. " He is 
always making love to some girl who happens to be near him. 
Of course, each one thinks that she is the one to whom he will 
be constant. I have often felt very sorry for the deluded crea- 
tures — who are not to blame, of course~for he usually selects 
simple-minded girls, who have not had enough experience of the 
world to understand a man of Silsby's stamp." 

'' How lovely of you to be a sort of dictionary of his char- 
acter ! " said Betty, sweetly, " and how infinitely he would be 
obliged to you if he knew about it ! No doubt he would manage 
to return the favour in some way." 

(" She will tell him," thought Mrs. Dexter, biting her lips 
in vexation, '^ and there isn't a man who dances the german 
who knows my step so well. Ethel Dexter, what an imprudent 
creature you are ! But this girl is too aggravating ! ") 

"To tell the truth," said she, sociably, '^ I believe Van 
ToUiver has spoiled me for all other young men." 

*^ Is Van a paragon of yours ? " said Betty, lazily picking the 
dead leaves off a geranium bush. 

'^ Indeed he is. I admire him in every way. He looks like 
one of Vandyke's heroes, with his dark face under that broad hat 
he wears. Then he is so noble, manly, earnest, self-sacrificing I 
By the way, he has invited us to make him a visit. I am so 
anxious to see a Southern plantation I We are going to stop 
for a few days, on our way down to New Orieans. Capital idea, 
isn't it?" 

'^ Yes, for those who like that sort of thing. I think a 
plantation the dullest place in the world." 

'' I do not agree with you. It gives a man great dignity to 
own large estates. There is a noble pride about his way of 
living — so different from our rough-and-tumble army life. The 
only trouble about Van is that he must be lonely at times. But 
I don't know any one who is good enough for him to marry^ 
unless it is Mary Barton. She is a great favourite of mine." 



{'' You malicious thing ! " thought Betty.) 
But she only said, with the faintest possible trace of imita- 
tion, '' Capital idea ! Hadu't you better suggest it to Van ? I 
don't believe it has ever entered his head." 

"Don't be too sure of that," said Mrs. Dexter, smiling 
mysteriously. " Van may have had little love affairs with one 
girl and another, but when it comes to a question of marriage he 
is too wise not to appreciate a charming, well-balanced girl like 
Mary Barton." 

"It has not been my observation," returned Betty, "that 
well-balanced girls hold any particular charms for men. How- 
ever, Mary is a dear, good girl. She would suit admirably as 
the mistress of a plantation. She is naturally domestic." 

(" She is worth twenty times as much as you, yon little 
goose.") 

This mentally, as Mrs. Dexter rose, saying, "Is your 
mother here ? I must go in and say good-bye to her." 

Betty led the way in, feeling that she had kept up her end 
of the plank nobly in this feminine balancing ; and as Mrs. 
Dexter and her mother talked, she formed a plan. "The litdc 
cat gave me a hint, in spite of herself," she thought. 

Accordingly the next day Miss Betty asked BIythe Hemdou 
and Mary Barton to stay all night with her. Then she wrote 
pretty little notes to different officers of her acquaintance, invit- 
ing them to spend the evening ; and she set out a table with 
ambrosia, and syllabub, and fruit cake, for their entertainment; 
and when Captain Silsby arrived, in a mood of parting tender- 
ness, he found the parlour filled with company, and Betty heart- 
lessly gay. He felt himself to be an injured man. There was 
no chance to be sentimental, so the noble captain sulked. It 
was not long before he rose to go. " Good-bye, Miss Betty, ' 
he said, with a sad attempt at dignity. " I suppose I shaVt 
see you again." 

" You are not going so soon ? " cried Betty, with charming 
surprise. " I thought you promised to spend a long evening." 
Captain Silsby bowed stiffly, and murmured something that 
nobody heard. Then he stepped into the hall, to reappear 
in a moment with — "Miss Betty, may I have K word wiA 
you?" 

He was standing by the hat-stand in the hall, his fair 
moustache pressed hard upon his lower lip. Betty excused her- 
self, and joined him. But before he could speak she took up 
Captain Simcoe's cap, and placed it jauntily on her black braids. 
" Does it become me ? " she said, with the very spirit of 
mischief dancing in her eyes. 

" I do not like you in it at all," said the captain ; " and if 
you were my sister I should say you were not— lady-like." 

"Lady-like!" cried Betty, with a pretty scorn* "Dwi't 
you know, Captain Silsby, that it is only people who are «rf 
ladies who must be \KAy4ike ? and Betty Page can never be 
merely like what she is — a lady by the grace of God— Aough 
she put a soldier's cap on her head, and gives you a military 
salute in saying, ' Good-night and good-bye.' " 

She raised her hand in a mocking salutation, tossed the cap 
upon the stand, and was back in the parlour before the mortified 
captain could reply. He went back to the camp much more in 
love than he had yet been, which proved the wisdom of Afiss 
Betty's course ; and that astute young person, when afone ih 
her room, nodded to her image in the mirror with great satisfac- 
tion. "If he mems anything," she thought, "tBis won't 
change him ; if he doesn't, he can't boast of his conquest of 
Betty Page ! " 
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And the two regiments marched away from Yariba, followed 
by as many good wishes as if they had been a lot of brides. 
Good wishes from all save a pale old lady, who stood on a high 
verandah^ pressing a locket to her bosom, watching them with 
long glances of hate ; and who said as the last glimmer of their 
blue ranks was lost in the forest, ''Now I can breathe a breath 
of pure air ! '' 



CfiAPTBR XVIII.— A Capital Idea. 

"Sq this is Laurel Station ?" said Mrs. Dexter; "and it is 
here that Van is to meet us." 

''There he is now/' cried the colonel. "Look sharp, 
Ethel ! — short stop, you know. Are these all your traps ? 

This way." 

Van was on horseback, looking more like a knight than ever. 
He lifted his hat as heads were thrust from the car windows and 
eager salutations called out, for all the army people had liked 
the young man. 

Springing off his horse as Mrs. Dexter and the colonel 
appeared, he greeted them with delighted warmth. 

"I have a spring-waggon here for you,'' he said. "You 
will find it very comfortable, Mrs. Dexter. Colonel, I would 
offer you my horse, but he is really such a vicious beast- 
Steady, Tempest ! " 

"Thanks, thanks; I prefer this, I assure you," said the 
colonel, helping his wife into the waggon drawn by a pair of 
frisky young mules. 

" This is Daddy Ned," said Van, waving his hand toward a 
white-haired old man who stood at their heads, " who will drive 
you with the skill of a Roman charioteer over the devious ways 
that lead to the plantation." 

They started off, Mrs. Dexter looking with interest on the 
little Southern town, that seemed too lazy to hold itself upright ; 
for the houses were rickety, the fence-rails tumbled over each 
other, the men leaned up against things ; very brown men some 
of them were, who had lived " i' the sun," until hardly to be 
distinguished, save for their lazy air of command, from their 
brethren whose colour had been burned in before the light of the 
sun had touched their faces. 

Van's home was fifteen miles away, but the drive was full of 
interest. His Northern guests were surprised at the variety of 
scenery in a low, flat country. Now it was a wide, still sheet of 
water, with reedy grass growing along its edges, and tall, white 
flowers and lance-like spears in shining shadows on its surface ; 
now a long, slim, curling stream winding through willows, and 
kissing weeds, whose faces blew lightly together across its 
dividing line ; and water again — thick, red, muddy creeks, their 
intolerable colour broken with little green islands as round 
as foot-stools. Nor was human interest lacking. Smiling 
darkies just out of babyhood, whose rags fluttered breezily about 
their small persons, as if they were young trees in full leaf, and 
whose appearance suggested that they must have been dipped in 
tar before having their clothes stuck on, shouted " Howdy ? " as 
they passed ; old " uncles," standing knee-deep in the withering 
broom, gave them cheerful greeting. Cabins dotted the road at 
ivide distances, over which broad banana-leaves drooped heavily. 
By one poor little house, in a fenced-in plot, was a poor little 
grave. A dwarfed magnolia grew beside it, stiff-leaved and 
shining glossily — stern sentinel for a grave so pitiful and small 



that it seemed to beg some weak, soft tribute of flower or cling- 
ing vine. 

Then there were the trees— the strange trees weighted, 
whether in green leaf or dry leaf, with the long, dim moss that 
gave sombreness and mystery to the woods. Fancy could run 
wild among them. Here a long line of them green-topped with 
bare, dead trunks, about which* the moss has wound itself coil on 
coil; like paralyzed bodies, with living, miserable heads that 
know death is slowly creeping up to them. Some grew in a 
bold erratic way, that in their youth may have been a daring 
grace ; but they were old, and dry, and leafless now, and the very 
moss was cruel, for it hung from them in a shreddy sort of way> 
leaving their ugliness unshaded and bare. Others made one 
think of young widows ; the moss draped them heavily, like deep 
dark weeds, but little budding, tender leaves were shooting from 
every limb, like furtive glances and half-checked smiles. 
" We are nearing home now,'' said Van. 
As he spoke, a turn in the road revealed a queer figure stand- 
ing on the edge of a stream. It wore a short skirt, from which 
a pair of man's brogans obtruded, a short sack, and a battered 
hat, under which could be seen long twists of hair coiled in a 
knot. Evidently it was not meant for a scarecrow, for as it 
peered into the water it gently agitated a fishing-rod. 

" Van, Van, see that thing ! " cried Mrs. Dexter. " Can 
you tell me what it is ? " 

Daddy Ned broke into a grin, and Van laughed as he said, 
" Oh, that is old Uncle Si', one of the characters on the planta- 
tion." 

" A man ? But the hair 1 " 

" Thereby hangs a tale. When Uncle Si' was young, he 
fell in love with my grandmother's waiting-maid, who, poor girl, 
walking out one day when the Big Muddy was up, fell in, and 
was drowned. In his affliction Si' made a vow never to cut his 
hair again, and he has kept his word. On the plantation he is 
held up as a model of constancy, and the beauty of it is that he 
has had about as many wives as ever a man had 1 This does not 
at all impair his reputation as a widowed and grief-stricken soul ; 
as old Aunt Mely, my cook, said to me : ' Lor', Mars' Van, he 
jes' takes up wid dem foolish women to'stract his mind; but all 
dat po' soul longs fer is to meet Sally on de oder side of 
Jordan.* " 

"Delightful Uncle Si' ! " cried Mrs. Dexter; " he ought to 
be put into a book." 

" Our land begins here. Colonel," said Van ; " but I am 
forced to let all these outer fields lie idle. They are gradually 
eating thentsdves up ; but I am hoping that when Govemqient 
gets hold of them they will be sold to a good dass of emigrants 
who will improve the country. For myself, I shall attempt 
nothing more than a small farm of two or three hundred acres. 
My father nearly ruined himself by trying to make things go 
under the old plantation system." 

A few moments more of rapid driving brought them insight 
of the house — a great, rambling structure, with wide piazzas on 
either side. 

" So this is your home. Van," said Mrs. Dexter, softly 5 
" where you were all bom, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, and where we are all buried," said Van, pointing out 
a heavily-shaded enclosure with chilling glimpses of marble. 
" Some afternoon I will take you to our family burying-ground, 
and if you like you may sit on the flat tomb of my great-grand- 
father, and I will read you the epitaphs and tell you stories ot 
the dead and gone Tollivers.^ 
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Mrs. Dexter began to say "Capital ideaf'^ but her hus- 
band turned his fierce eyebrow upon her in time to prevent the 
seal of her favourite phrase upon Van's suggestion. 

An old black woman met them at the door with a very 
fine courtesy. 

''This is my old Aunt Silvy/' said Van, '' who keeps house 
for me, and makes coflee that the gods might be proud to drink.'' 

Aunt Silvy received the praise with dignity. 

''Supper's about ready," said she; " but I suppose the lady 
would like to freshen her dress a bit after her ride." 

" Yes ; show her to her room, Aunt Silvy." 

Mrs. Dexter followed Aunt Silvy upstairs, quite impressed 
by the good bearing and gentle speech of the old servant. 

Do you never go to Yariba, Aunt Silvy ? " she inquired. 
Oh no, ma'am ; Mars' Van couldn't get on without me to 
see to him." 

" Mars' Van ought to get married and to have a wife to see 
to him ; don't you think so ? " said Mrs. Dexter, sociably. 

Aunt Silvy relaxed a little from her dignity. 

"Yes, ma'am, it would be a mighty. pleasant thing to see 
Mars' Van with a wife, and he deserves a good one if ever a boy 
did. I'se been thinking he was in love with somebody up in 
Yariba ; but when he come home this time, and I asked him 
after his sweetheart, he kind o' lifted his eyebrows and said he 
didn't have any sweetheart. ' But you us'ter have,' says I. 
And with that he took his egg out of his cup — he was just 
beginnin' breakfast — and he says, * True, Aunt Silvy ; and this 
egg used to be in the cup.' Then what does he do but throw 
the egg out of the window, where of course it broke all to pieces, 
and says, 

" ' An' aU the king's horses an' all the king's men 
Can't set Humpty Dumpty up again,' 

I thought it was a mighty curious way for the boy to do ; but I 
wasn't brought up to question folks, so I wouldn't say nothing 
more to Van, for all I nursed him, and love him like my 
own." • 

" All the secret, I fancy, is that he was smitten with some 
pretty girl who wasn't worth loving, and he found it out," said 
Mrs. Dexter, lightly ; " but his heart isn't hurt a bit." 

Her trunk had been sent up by this time, and at the unac- 
customed sight of a woman's finery. Aunt Silvy grew still more 
cordial. 

" I'll wait on you myself, honey, while you are here," she 
said. " Mars* Van wanted me to call in one o' the younc: slips 
for your maid, but they're all as triflin' as cotton-seed butter — 
wishy-washy. What do they know about waiting on a real lady ? 
I'm powerful glad you're come, and I hope you'll stay a long 
time at the old place." And so she talked while Mrs. Dexter 
made herself fair before the mirror. 

This accomplished, they went down to the dining-room — a 
great barn of a room, so dimly lighted that a white dog coming 
to meet them from a dark corner, loomed up with such sudden 
large ghostliness that Mrs. Dexter gave a little start and caught 
Aunt Silv/s arm. At the farther end was cheerfulness — cheer- 
fulness in the shape of the lamp with its gay shade, a smiling 
waiter, moon-faced and yellow. Van, beaming with hospitality, 
and a round table, upon which was spread a Southern supper : 
Broiled chickens ; waffles brought in hot every five minutes, crisp 
and brown, with drops of golden butter in their dimples ; Sally 
Lunn, light and white (blessed be the Sally who first gave to its 
pardcles local habitation and a name !) ; batter-bread — a deli- 
cious mingling of eggs, milk, and meal, known only unto a 



Southern cook; water-melon preserve, with elaborate green 
embroidery on its leaves and hearts ; cream — goblets of cream ; 
and coffee, to make a Turk doff his turban — such is a Southern 
supper, that no one enjoys more than a Northern man. 
Colonel Dexter was not proof against its temptations, though he 
declared that he ate in the spirit of the soldiers who buri^ Sir 
John Moore. " I bitterly think of the morrow," he said. 
'^ Yes, Aunt Silvy, another cup of that coffee, if you please. I'm 
in for it, anyhow." 

The week went by trippingly. The three friends rode, walked, 
and talked in great harmony; and the last day but one of their 
visit Mrs. Dexter put a secret resolve into execution. 

Colonel Dexter had gone off fishing with Uncle Si' ; she and 
Van were in the porch watching the sunset. 

" Are you glad we came to see you. Van ? " she began, 
sweetly. 

"Indeed, I am. It has been like a draught of wine. I 
believe I was getting a little out of heart." 

" You have no need to do that, I am sure. Isn't the planta- 
tion doing well?" 

"Better than it has done since the war. And now that 
there is strong hope that our political affairs will be happily 
settled — for a Democratic President will be elected, beyond a 
doubt, and this infernal carpet-bag Government overthrown — I 
think that the future of our whole country looks bright. Already 
it seems to be waking from an awful dream." 

It was by no means Mrs. Dexter's intention to discuss the 
state of the country, so she said, heartily : " Well, Van, if this 
election will make you average more cotton to the acre, I shall 
certainly pray for it. I want you to be rich." 

" Oh, in another year I can give the old house a coat of 
paint," said Van, lightly. 

" You had better wait until you are married ; then give the 
place a thorough going over, as we say at the North." 

It might be a long waiting," said Van, compressing his lips* 
But why. Van ? Do you not mean to marry ? " 
" Of course. I think that is part of a man's duty." 
" What a cool way of putting it ! Have you no dreams ? no 
ideals of wife and home ? " 
" All men have, I suppose." 

" Tell me what yours are," said Mrs. Dexter, very softly. 
" There isn't much to tell — only what any decent man looks 
forward to." 

" But, Van, if you wouldn't mind, I should like to know 
what your ideals are." 

The moon was rising, the hour was propitious. Mrs. Dexter 
was very winning ; Van was but a man. 

" Don't expect any romance from me," he said. ^' I am a 
very practical fellow. First, a home. Now you may think me 
supinely content, but I do think the life of a country-gentleman 
on his estate the finest and freest in the world. I ask nothing 
better than to renew this old place, and live here soberly, gene- 
rously, and to the good of those around me, all my days. And 
the wife — a woman not so beautiful that all her soul is sucked 
into her face, but not ugly, you understand — fresh, fair, and 
tranquil, with tender eyes, and lips sweet to kiss. She must be 
even of temper ; not so gay as to pine in the quiet of a country- 
home, nor yet so simple as to chronicle the small-beer of her 
country life when she goes to town. Well read, but not learned 
— without ambition — well bred — a lady to her finger-tips — 
unselfish without knowing that she is so — of a sweet reticence 
of soul — with no small coquetries — loving her home, her hus- 
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band^ and the little heads that nestle in her bosom — But 
Fm only generalizing: any man's ideal wife would be all 
this/' 

'' You may have described the ideal wife of any Southern 
gentleman/' said Mrs. Dexter, quietly ; " but. Van, you foolish 
fellow, don't you know that you have described Mary 
Barton ? " 

Silence. Mrs. Dexter dared not look at the young man, 
whose boots were just visible to her as he stood leaning against 
a pillar. 

She fell to watching a vagrant cloud in the western sky, and 
tried to look as if she hadn't said anything. Finally Van 



remarked very naturally, '' Here come the Colonel and Uncle Si'. 
And do look at that string of fish ! " 

The little lady breathed freely. She had said it ; she lived ; 
and she began to talk volubly about the fish. 

The subject was not renewed ; but she could not control her 
eyes. At the very moment of their parting she gave Van one 
swift look that asked a thousand questions. 

Van smiled. Then he leaned forward until the corners of 
his hrown moustache almost touched her cheek. And as the 
train with a wild shriek came rushing into the station, he whis* 
pered, 

Capital idea ! " 
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A MONGST the profound studies carried on at Girton College with 
^^ such enthusiastic ardour, the cultivation of music is by no 
means neglected. Were it otherwise, the foes of higher education 
would be possessed of a mighty argument in their favour. A woman 
is incomplete without some knowledge, or at least some appreciation, 
of music. This was the thought that inspired Sassoferrato, when 
seeking for an expression of his ideal of femiaine grace, he painted 
the "Divine Cecilia,'* which charms the eye and soul of the visitor to 
the Scuola delle Belle Arti in Venice ; and the same feeling led Mr. 
Frank Dicksee to embody *' Harmony " in a fair girl, " seated one day at 
the organ,*' with her lover bending near in reverent rapture to hearken. 

In college, music holds the foremost place among amusements, 
though the hours which can be devoted to it are necessarily short, the 
rule being to confine the sound of practising to the early morning, 
before nine o'clock, and a brief time after meals. 

Towards the close of the May Term the Girton Choral Society 
gave a concert, the invitations to which were limited, and entirely 
exclu&ive of gentlemen, for the society is in its infancy, and the officers 
shrank from exposing its first performance to a severe criticism. 

Imagine, if you please, that you have been fortunate enough to 
receive an invitation, and that before the concert begins you are 
expected to take tea in the rooms of one of the students. 

On entering, you are shown along the corridor, with its cool, dark 
blue carpet, while through the many windows towards the west the 
sun is casting its parting gleams. Your friend is evidently listening 
for your footstep, for before you can tap at the door bearing her name, 
it is thrown wide open, and with a glad smile of welcome she draws 
yoQ inside, where a cozy fire is blazing brightly, and a dainty little 
kettle singing its suggestive ditty. The kettle-holder is a great feature 
in these college rooms ; your friend exhibits hers " with a proper pride.** 

You admire the paintings that adorn the walls, and discover that 
they are the work of your hostess. Here and there are brackets, and 
cloths in crewel work of artistic design. Her busy fingers wrought 
all this, last " long.'* She laughingly draws your attention to a neat 
set of book-shelves, which she made and fixed up herself. You scan 
her books furtively, and find, besides those connected with her own 
special subjects of study, various volumes in German, French, Italian, 
the knowledge of which languages, you must understand, is reckoned 
among the minor accomplishments and taken for granted at Girton. 

By this time comes a gentle tap at the door, and a little maiden, like 
a rosy dawn cloud, advances into the room. This is one of the 
students. She has been in the examination room for six hours during 
the day, but she looks as bright and happy as though she had been 
out in fields gathering May flowers instead. She is full of fun, and 
as free from any tinge of affectation as a young fawn. 

There is an unworthy idea afloat that women deck themselves in 
gay apparel, only to seem fair in the eyes of the other sex, but you 
will never be able to hear that insinuated again without indignantly 
denying it. 



Another knock at the door. A young lady enters, clad in blue 
and white, with an armful of music ; she is one of the performers, 
and is greeted with much applause. She is quickly followed by a 
stately girl, who reminds you involuntarily of ** Hypatia." She is 
robed in some soft white material, that winds its folds lovingly about 
her tall, pliant figure, and her smooth dark hair is bound by three 
bands of silver. You listen to her voice entranced, it is like the low 
breathings of the organ in some dim cathedral aisle. 

These girls are telling you about the work they have been doing 
for their *' Junes," and you marvel at their energy. It is the custom 
in the University for all the men to pass through college examina- 
tions in June. These do not affect the position of men in their 
degree examinations, but are simply a test of their work during the 
three terms. The Girton students have to submit to the same kind 
of ordeal, but the papers have hitherto been set for them exclusively. 
This year, however, they have had the same papers which the under- 
graduates of Caius and King's Colleges have worked at, and they 
have therefore been more than usually eager to acquit themselves 
creditably. 

The great dock over the chief entrance by this time is indicating 
the hour at which the concert is to commence, and you are con- 
ducted back through the now dim corridors to the dining hall, trans- 
formed for the occasion into a concert room. It is large and lofty, 
and has been gaily decorated with flowers and ferns. At the further 
end is a raised platform^ covered with dark cloth, for the chorus 
singers, and adorned at either end by banks of flowers. On the left 
hand is a large recess, where, in the day time, the noble window, the 
gift of Lady Stanley of Alderley, whose generosity towards the 
College and whose interest in its prosperity are so well known, shows 
to the best advantage. To-night the piano is placed there, among 
graceful shrubs. Five or six rows of couches and easy chairs are 
arranged for the accommodation of the audience, and the row nearest 
the wall at the back is reserved for the servants of the College. 
Sinking into a luxurious seat, surrounded by lovely forms, with the 
scent of flowers bcx'ne towards you on every breath, you are in a fit 
condition to appreciate the concert. The music begins ; you glance 
at your dainty programme, and see that the first part is a " Convent 
Mass," by Novello. You are charmed by the sweetness and refine- 
ment of the performance, and you are perhaps impressed more 
vividly than before with the influence which a cultivated mind, a 
simplicity and dignity of character, and an absence of all affectation 
and self-consciousness exert upon the living voice. There would be a 
mighty revolution in our choral societies if these points were taken 
into consideration by the conductor or the committee in admitting 
members. The soul, the heart, the will, must all harmonize; the 
voice must be like a pure stream, flowing from an undefiled source. 

The " Xyrie Eleison,'* the *' Agnus Dei," bear your spirit heaven- 
wards in solemn prayer. You may have thought that the *' Gloria " 
was wanting in force, but you must considerately assign the lack to 
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the hours of close confinement in the examination room, and to the 
influence of " little-go '* or '* special " impending on the morrow. 

At the close of the first part the audience dissolves into the cor- 
ridors and imprudently seeks open windows to cool itself ; there is a 
great deal of merrjr conversation, refreshments are handed about, and 
then you glide back to your easy chair, and the concert proceeds. 

The second part is miscellaneous, and opens with a brilliantly- 
executed pianoforte solo. After which the little conductress, who 
has now laid aside her b&ton, steps forward to sing. She is a 
favourite with all the students, and is enthusiastically welcomed. 
She has a high, rippling soprano voice, and has studied under the 
best masters at Florence. Her song is "Frau Nachtigall," by 
Taubert. When it is over you find that you are clapping vigorously 
for a repetition, and that your eyes are blinded with tears ; and, what is 
more, the rest of the audience is in sympathy with you. 

You are delighted too with a violin solo by one of the students, 
and, again, with some of Mendelssohn's short studies by another 
pianiste ; and you are perhaps surprised that out of so small a company 
there should be not merely fair mechanical skill, but unmistakable 



talent. And now you are listening to the closing chorus, which yoq 
cannot refrain from acknowledging sounds rather tired. In spite of 
the precise, determined little bSton, the voices are somewhat feeble, 
and you unconsciously quote to yourself, *' all mimsy were the bor- 
rogones," from Lewis Carroll's inimitable " Jabbervrocky,** where 
mimsy is a portmanteau word enfolding the joint idea of miserable 
and flimsy, and horrogones may be here freely translated, ** Mem- 
bers of the Girton College Choral Society.'* 

Then come the congratulations, the adieax, and you find yoarself 
driving back into Cambridge rich in new thoughts of womanhood. 

Bright, happy girl-students, with their pure, sweet voices and their 
simple, winsome ways ! Will you not thank them for lowing you 
that perfect womanliness is impossible without the culture of all 
the faculties endowed by the AlUwise Father upon His children, not 
the head without the heart, not the mind to the exclusion of the 
body, but the entire being many-sided, yet harmonious, that it may be 
an acceptable oflering to Him who commands us to love Him '* with 
all our heart, with all our soul, with all our mind, and with all our 
strength." £ltok Clarid^b. 
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T ONGFELLOW says :— 

" Painter, 
Take this lesson to thy heart : 
That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art ; " 

and I am going to tell you how to *' paint " and '* shape into a work 
of art " certain articles which, if not *' lying nearest " to you at the 
present moment, are certainly lying in some comer of your 
house. 

The articles I refer to are tin canisters, in which tea, coffee, 
cocoa, etc., etc., have been bought, and which when empty are use- 
less, and very much in the way. These canisters can be made to 
crve as spill-holdeis, vases, or *' catch-alls,*' as the Americans say, 
oy first painting them black, then gumming on bright pictures, and 
varnishing afterwards. 

Use a fine small paint brush, a coarse one will leave marks. 
The pamt may be either Brunswick black, or black Japan, the latter 
you can get in very small quantities. Pot on a coat of paint, and 
let it dry thoroughly before you put on the pictures. 

You must have good gum to fasten on the pictures with, as loose 
edges will spoil your work. Very pretty coloured scraps can be 
bought for a few pence per sheet 5 but yon will often find a bright 
bit in fashion sheets or books 5 and old valentines, or Christmas 
cards, which look soiled now, can be cut np for your vases, and when 
▼amtshed, will look quite fresh. Patterns for wool-work will supply 
yon with very good* flowers, and various shapes, in bnght colours. 
Leaves, stars, and bands, cut out of gold or silver paper, look very 
well. Pictures on rather thick paper are best, as the varnish will soak 
through thin ones, and spoil their colour. The pictures may be put 
on in any way that your fancy dictates, either close together to imi- 
tate Japanese pottery, or one large picture by itself. A head of some 
celebrity, say Shakespeare or Tennyson, surrounded by a wreath of 
tiny flowers, looks very nice on a canister, and yon can do a pair to 



match ) of course a canister will require a head and wreath on each 
side, and if you like you can fill up the spaces between with small 
flowers. 

When the gum is dry, varnish the whole surface of the canister. 
The varnish used for varnishing room paper is the best. It is to be 
applied with a paint-brush, a soft, fine one 5 do not use a camel-hair 
brush, the hairs will come ofF, and remain on the varnish. And 
now your painting is finished, and only requires time for the varnish 
to dry. 

Many other '^ empty vessels *' can be decorated and made useful 
by the same process. Liebig*s Extract of Meat pots are very prettj 
when nicely done 5 the size sold at is. 6d. are useful on a dressing- 
table for holding hair-pins. Small tin plates which you can buy for 
one penny each, make nice pin-trays. I have seen one with a head 
of Byron in the centre, and two rows of tiny flowers round the edge 
of the plate ; it was really pretty. A large size of tin plate makes a 
capital card-tray. Put a large bunch of fruit in the middle of the 
plate, and small bunches of the same sort and colour round the rim, 
and I think you will be pleased with the result. 

You may make a variety in your work by painting the ground a 
dark blue or red, and making all' the pictures black. 

Ferns and autumn leaves may be used instead of pictures, and are 
suitable for decorating large jars, hoses, trays and cabinets. The 
leaves and ferns are to be prepared as follows : Lay them one by one 
on a piece of soft paper, wrong side up, and with a sharp penknife 
pare off the projecting veins ; then place them in books, with a heavy 
weight, and press them down smoothly, leaving them there until you 
are ready to use them. The article to be decorated is to be painted black, 
and when dry give it a coat of varnish ; before this has beoonoe per- 
fectly dry lay on the leaves and fern sprays in graceful groups^ press- 
ing them smoothly down, so that every part will adhere. Whenthej 
are quite dry, give it another coat of varnish over leaves and all. 

BUDTCHB. 



Vol. I. 

A winning wile, 
A sunny smile, 

A feather : 
A tiny talk, 
A pleasant walk, 

Together ! 



^ U^itnnih Uotsh—fm a MtifiATtinB Mtiois. 

Vol. II. 

A little doubt, 
A playful pout. 

Capricious : 
A merry miss, 
A stolen kiss, 

Delicious ! ! ! 

(Set to music by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew). 



Vol. III. 

You ask mamma. 
Consult papa. 

With pleasure : 
And both repent 
The rash event 

At leisure 1 

Boudoir BnUtais, 
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DESCRIPTION OF OUR CUT-OUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 
Wsf^Tc with thk Dumber ofSriTu'i Homi jouihal 
the liupc of ■ Ladf '• Nighc-Dnw. Il ii in loai piecei ; — 
Fii. I. Halfoffroat. 
Fit. 2. Hilfofluck. 
Fi|. 3, Sleeve. 

Tit. 4- HalTofjoktlbrlMck. 
VTc dc OM (iie th( entire lengtli of tbc uitht-Jit«, 
ai It i* to TCijr utj to lengtluii the pattern to tliE liie rc- 
^lured ; if the long cloth iaa not give the reijuired wUth 
unall gom must be joined in jrom the hem. Thtic are 
DO mchi in iront in thii pattern, but if they arc re^uirc^, 
cxtn widtb can be left m cutting oot the prment, and 
when the tndii are il'itched, the pattern can be laid on to 
ent the neck bj. A plain band for neck and wriata, 
niceljF trimmed oilh inacriion and lice, will finjih the 
throat ana ileerti. The pnition of the joke and back on 
mull dingnm Indicate liow they are to be joined together, 
the extra faisaa being put in the centre of the back. 

HiLEM writei, — I think mj uperience in rug making 
miT be of me to lome of Sylvia'i cone^iondcnu. Kugi 
koitted of doth icrapa ire certainly very letviceable, 
choash generally tctt ugly. Alac^ they take a long time 
to make, and the weight of the itripa when near the end 
"■V'— the work diiagtceable. I intended making one, 
irbEn the thon^t atnick me, that cloth patched on to 
caw*e Mcking canvai would be better. 1 cut up an old 
ncjr tweed c«a^ which wai uaelcta fat anything die, and 
fitted the ^efca together at naat^ ai I could, laying and 
tKjdni than on to the caaraa, which I bad cut to the 
aiie required for my rug. I then Kwed them down irith 
the acwing DtachiDC, mi had a good, atrung, ngly ng. 
Next I got a parcel of Dew cloth patterot. Greya, ^vei, 
■nd browiu ; oat of thtm I cut leavea, mine were hone 
chetnut Icavea (be full liice, the coloun diSetcDt. I 
thcD aewed rouad the leiTei with gold-colsured wotKed 
ID iride bollixiiioic alilch, having 6aC Otkti them on the 
mg ^coording to fancy, and making them cover the wof at 
jtiaa io the paicbiagi I alw made veina in the kavea 
irith the wool, lakiog long idtchea. The ttlcct waa 
rtal}j very good. The fug waa iniihed round the edge 
witb a broad wonted binding of gieen and gold colour, 
*Ei J neatly turned at the corner^ and atilched no with the 
marhinc. Of coutK the whole wa« rather roi^ wei^ 
if cIoKly examined, but the cSxt waa good, and it wai 
Tcry qnic^ done. Perhapa aome ODe may Impruve on 
the idea, 

fid. E. T. writen— Could anyone kindly infona me if 
there are booki of imtructios puUiahed oa leadter work I 
Wbere could I obtain one i I have ioauitcd at bey 
•ha|i«t but have been toU -> - -' ^ ■ 



with a wooden or Iron pe^er, then place the end of a 
piece of cloth on the hole and thnot it Atoagh with the 
pegger, and with the Left hand pull it about halfway 
throagh. Then make another hole tii or eight ihreadi 
■way, and put the other end of At doth through, and 
with the left hand pult them even. The firet end of the 
next piece of doth muit go through the aame hole, u the 
iMIer end of the former piece. Laadaeer will raon find 
that the right aide of the reg i> ondemcatb the frame. 
Laitly. Woollen itochingi muit be uaed for ravelling, 
cotton onei would not'm^e 1 comAinable rug. I am at 
preaenl making a mat, for which I have hid a tmall 
name at home, not a ilidiDg one. If Landarer, or any 
other of Sylvia'a nbacriben would like any other par- 
ticulan, if they will aend a namped envelope to kind 
Sylvia, I feel lure the will fotirard it. [She certainly 
will. Many thanki for the uiefiil information you have 

»ki.di,j.„.] 

Will anyone kindly tell L. M. D. in conapondence 
column, the beat work on figure and portrait paintingt, 
and how to work hair watcb-guardi f 

-A Juki B» will be much obliged if Sylvia can tell 
her if iight-colourtd glovei can be dyed dark coloun ai 
wdl ,aa black ; and if n, where ahould ibe aend them i 
[Yea. To any dyer.] 






tbc firat place, a quilting frame ia what it ottd for atretcfa- 
iag ai patcfa-wock quit, at bed cover, when it li eewn on 
to tlie lioiag In liferent pattona, called quilting it. The 
ftamc ia dmilar in conatraction to a wool w«k frame (If 
Landtecr knowi what that It) only, of courae, very much 
larger. i. Flock bed-Cicklog ia what it uaed to put 
flock Into m make a bed, and may be procaied from 
diapcn or fbrniaber^ it ■ not quite ao tBoog or expendve 
xa itie ticking uaed for faathei bed*. ]. I will try tot 
dencribc peeing. Fxcea the reqiuied aiie of ticking 
dovTM each lidt to the Aime, then roll it round until the 
cestre can be reached, to work comfortably of couiae 
contrive tomethiog to luppart the frtme at each corner ; 
J USE foar diun, then ttreCch it with the endi (commonly 
called the iwordi), thcf are holed at thon dittaacci, lo 
that you nuy faMUth thm with a woodea peg, or nail, any 
Tcquircd width, then lace the end), ihat ii, pin a jnece of 
broad tape firmly to the ticking, neat put it round the 
aivord, and pin again, and h forth acreu the end. 
Landieer will then find the fbundaiioa itiaigbt and firm 

or work, Next, mark any pattern the wiihet o make 
witli chalk, and commence with the tight hud above the 

fraait and the left under. Make a hole in the ticking 

" 1 COULD bardl)' believe that Ncb excellent qualiliei 
^ thefar Uuttes' bordered ml IrlA Cambiic Handker- 
«bMa, hanuMd bw tae, at js. 3d. and s». iid. per 
.JuMn, coaMbcaoldfortbeprtCCT.''— See PrcB. Samplei 
poat&ce. RoBiiwoMftCLKAVK*, HaaiActmmtoHer 
Maiealy, Betbut— lADVT. | 
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Akti-Ekih, — For a apectade-caie cut two piecea of 
cardboard thcaiac and ihape required. Embroider, or work 
with beada, vdvet to cow one nde of each of the piecea 
of card j when covered, line each nde with ailk, aiul tew 
them together, leaving one end open i catt over edge with 
lieada, or lilk. For a wifcr, cut two piece) of velvet the 
(hape of the glam, only cut a little off each end, to that 
they can be tewa togetlier firmly, work them to match 
the cate, line with |waah-leather and bind with rurrow 
ribbon, joioing the two together 



c by a pIcE. 







WooDriiLD.— The colour will not make up old- 
laahloned if made up with the abade of Louia Velveteen 
called pnaaan. Thii excellenc velveteen can be bought of 
Metin. Hailing, Peatce, and Stone, Waterloo Houte. 

A TaADUHAH'i Wiri.->No pattemt tent. If you 
tend them, kindly repeat the queitioni. 

Lctttr received ftom Uiddleabro' with no name at< 
tached, and detctiption of mantelet, but no quotioa 

BtLUt wlthet to know how the Uniijue nightdren 
made, hearing it to highly ipoken of. Can anyone tell herF 

M. C. write), — I worked the point lace pattern of 
dinner dreti you give u) ; it looked lo pretty. "' * 



journal, t 



CrJmming fiir apron, handkerchief, cuihion, 
lid be luch a boon to ui out here in South 
AfHca. [We may occaiianally do to.] Hue any of your 
ftiendt got the July and August numbett of Sylvm'i Horn 
Jouadju. for 1S78 } Through ume miuake of my book- 
aeller, I did not get thoee aumben, and the volume will be 
■poiled minot thou j alto the talet, a) 1 wait until the 
•toiy it fiaitbed before I read it. 1 hope 1 am conforming 
to rutet, [Thit ibould have been tent to the Exchange 
Column.] Will you pleaie tell_ me, when you Gall on a 
newly.matiied lady for the Grit time, mutt you leave your 
card t [In the bat aodeq', cardi are not left when the 
lady called on it at home. Each matiied lady leavea her 
hutband'i card for the huaband or &heT of the ladf called 
upon.] And when the lady rehirni the call, muit ibg 
leave her card ? [Same rulet in this caM.] 

Erni.— Nothing can be beoet than ammonia for 
black material). Put a piece of ammonia about the liie 
of a bo/i marble into a buin. Pour oa it about three- 
quarteti of a pint of boiling vita, and begin to ipunge the 
material a) toon ai your hand can bear the hot wafier. It 
remove! greaie and other ataini ai if by magic, if they have 
not been of coo long ttandlng. 



B yon t 
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bow. In making the cate do not iDitch the 

Uaing veiy tightly over tbc cardboard or the ipectadet 

will not il^ la catily, or ■ cord could be put between the 

yv Amka writei,_-Wlll white undenkitn be worn thM 
tummet i I believe ihqr were very little worn latt year ? 
[Yet. They are worn by aU the bat-diewd people.] 

RoBin writer — Highland Uag^e will be able to get 
the materiali for leather-work at Claik't, 45a, Kiixglland 
Road, Londoaj I do not knew the price. lam pleated 
alio to inform Snowdtop the ptice of "The Lott Chord " 
ii 3d.; publlihed by W, Manhall & Co., 7, Pnacet Street, 
Oifoid drcua, W. [Make up the dreaa with ntk or caih> 

AUTUMN Dresses, Special— Tweeds, js. gd. la 
yards; Janus Coid, 8j. gi. iiyrds., Black and Colours : 
Caahmercs, fine qualities, is. Bid, per yard. Blade and 
New ColourSj Bridesmaid's ditto, 13s. gd,, Dtcm 
lenph; Black Lustres, 6Jd, per yard to as. ; Sei^, and 
all the New Fabrics, from Bfd. per yard. The time lo 
buy Flannel cheap, from is. oid. per yard. Dark 
Merinos, all wool, las. ed.. Dress length ; Velveteen 
Black from is. 3]d. pa yard. Patterns of all free. 
S. Ambry, 7, High Street, CUpbam, London, S.W.— 



polonaite, to he worn with a belt 01 
tkiit. Among the Louit Velveteena ii a charming ihtde 
called iniii /inr/ (dark tnown), that goet admirably with 
youriilk. Mike the velvetinto a tightjackec Cyclamen 
wlthet for information aa to the coirect width and length 
for a tola blanker and for inttiuctiont in working the 
Victoria atitch. 

Bauklava wiilet, — What cortett would you advlte 
me to get ? 1 am ratber tmall at the walit and have large 
hip), to that 1 can never wear a new pair of coneti more 
than three dayi before the boaet are broken ; then doei 
not teem Co be enough iprlng over the hip). [Buy a pair 
of Iiod't tteam-moulded coneti.] Mamma la to pleated 
with the fiuhionable mantelet in the taat number. It it to 
be tied in at the waitt behind ? [Yet.] 

Would SylrU kindly inform Meta that M. J. S. will 
be pleued to re-foot kmtted ttodcingt at a moderate cbai^ 
Addieit with Sylvia. 

Nellti VaaoN. — The fithwife, or levimu tunic, r^re- 
tenCi the turaed-up akitt of the fithwoman or laundreti. 
The tilk ihoutd be of the aame thaJe. The hat would be 
in )the very but taite. I cannot enrol you among the 
membeia at our Bird Protecting Aoociation uolett you 
give me your name and addiett for pubUcation. 

Caaaav BLonoMi.— See latt rale of Our Workroom. 
Hit or bonnet, coloured or black, according to taite ; if to 
wear with other drettet, black. At to colour, you mutt 
choote fbr younelf. 

Caocnt.— Dark blue with the pale blue. Cathmen 
or grenadine for aummer wear with black lUk. Have the 
Japaneae ailk deaned. 

Looii. — Brown with the fawn. Keep your feet vtaj 
warm and dry, chaagiag your ttockingi daily. Befoia 
gang out in the evening, wath your face and banda in 
very hot water) you will find the eSect eiliemely cooling. 

A. K.— The material and colour are faihiomible. Silk 

A LiTTLi Duma.— No wondti you do not like the 
len, irith navy-blue trimmingi. In llielf it ii very piet^. 
It it bat no blue in it If you irill take off all the blue 
immlngi and lobttitute browa, I am tote you will like 



Ladies requiting Governesses, Companions, Lady- 
Cooks, or Working Housekeepers, Matrons, Maids, 
Nurses. — Miss Faoffr, l,adies' Employment Agency, 
59, Berners Street. —[Adtt.] 
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Scotia kindlv sends the fbllowiag clear instructions, 
in reply to Aniit'satteryancnt stocking knitting : — I have 
been in the hibit of knitting all the stockings our family 
require, and I nay manage to assist her. It takes three 
cuts of Scotch fingering to knit myself a nice long pair. 
On tie first wire I cast on 32 stitches, on the second 30, 
on the third 29. I then join the stitches by knitting one 
off the first wiie : so making 31 on the first, and 30 on 
the other two. The i6th stitch I make pearl, so as to 
mark the back of the stocking. I knit 36 rows for the 
top, of % pearl and two plain. I then begin knitting all 
plain for about 60 or 70 rows. 1 hen I take in at the 
back of the stocking on each side of the x6th stitch on 
first wire, which must be purled. Thus I knit the 16th 
stitch, then i plain, then 3 together ; on the other side 
doing the same. I knit 4 rows and take in again, then 
five rows and take in, and so on, until the stocking is nar- 
row enough for the aokle. I knit after about 40 or 50 
rounds. I ought to say that a row or round means to 
begin at the back seam, and knit right round the wires to 
it again. Then I see how many stitches I have altogether 
after taking in. I divide them by 4, putting one-fourth 
the number on each side the back seam, and the other two 
divisions on the other two wires. For the heel, knit to 
the end of the first wire, then purl it back, knitting back 
seam plain, then back and forward, for the length of heel 
)ou like. Now, to turn the heel, knit the i6th stitches 
all plain this time, then knit 2 together, purl back and 
knit 2 as you come back (the 2 after backstitch) ; then 
plain knitting, the stitch taken in, and taking the next 
two. Continue doing so each alternate row, until you 
have them all.^ Then knit plain, and pick up the side 
stitches, by puttbg the wire through and then knitting it. 
Knit 2 from the ftont wire. Take the next wire, and 
knit the loops on the two ftont ones— all un it except last 
two ; these knit with the side one. Then knit one plain 
row, and the next take in the 3rd and 4th last on the 
first side wire, and the 3rd and 4th on the other. Take 
in every 2nd or 3rd row until the foot is narrow enough ; 
then have the same numt>er of stitches on the ftont wire 
as on the other two. When the foot is long enough, 
commence the toe, taking in on ist side wire at the ume 
place, then at the beginning and end of the ftt>nt wire 2 
stitches ftom the ist and 2nd ftom the last. Knit 2 rows 
between each taking-in three times, then every other row, 
then every row, until there are, say 12 stitches on each 
side. These must be knitted together. First take a stitch 
oflT, then take one off one wire, then one off the one oppo* 
site, knit together, and pass the stitch you took off first 
over, and so on, until they are all off. To make the toe 
and heel very strong, knit with double wool. Angola 
makes a nice summer stocking, but it is tiresome to knit. 
^ lb. makes a pair. I found the enclosed among some old 
recipes of mother*s, to-day, and, as it is a curiosity, I send 
you the copy. Mother thinks it appeared in some periodi- 
cal in 1843, but is not quite sure. [Many thanks. It is 
very interesting.] Number or Stitches in my Geand- 
FATHCE*s Plain Shiet. — Sdching the collar, 4 rows, 
3,000 i sewing the ends, 500 ; button-holes, and sewing 
on buttons, 150$ tewing on collar and gathering neck, 
1,204 ; stitching wristbands, 1,228 ; tewing the ends, 68 j 
button-holes, 148 ; hemming the slits, 264 ; gathering 
sleeves, 840 ; setting on wristbands, 1,468 } stitching 
shoulder-straps, 3 rows each, 1,880 j hemming the neck, 
390$ sewing sleeves, 2,554; setting in sleeves and gus- 
*^ Zi^S^ i tapeing the sleeves, 1,526 ; sewing the 
teams, 848 ^ setting side gussets, 424 ; hemming the bot- 
tom, 1,104. Total number of stitches, 20,646. 

Ethblbeeta. — Your dress is quite fiuhionable again 
now. Do not have it dyed . I should advise you to make 
it into a polonaise over the darkest possible myrtle green 
•kirt. 

M. B.— It will look very well. Hat of the same. 

Una Cmesney. — ^The hat you describe is quite fashion- 
able now. Trim it with cream-coloured satin or black 
Telvet. You are of very fair height fi>r your age. 

May. — It is far better not to iron lace at all, but it 
may sometimes be necessary to pass a cool iron over the 
back with paper between. Raised point must be laid face 
downvirard, on several folds of fiannel,^and the ivory punch 
or lobeter*s claw inserted behind the raised portions ; but 
this requires great care, and is better left alone, for in the 
old unwashed lace these portions are not so prominent. 
To produce something of the same effect in ironing em- 
broidery, ordinary lace, crochet, guipure d*art, antimacas- 
sars, etc., have several ft>lds of fiannel beneath, press the 
point of the iron well into the raised portion, and iron on 
the wrong side. 

All the most useftil Shapes in Real Irish Linen 
Collars for Ladies and Children, 3s. izd. per dozen, 
3-fold Fine Linen ; and for Gents. 4-fold, at 48. iid. and 
5s. iid. p«r doien ; 3-fold Cufb for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Children. 5s. zid. per doxen. Wnte for Samples, 
post free, and yoa wOl save 50 per cent— Robinson 
ft Clbavbs, BeIfiut.-{ADVT.j 



Kate Ann. — As you wish to appear slight, wear dark 
colours only. For dark complexions, ybrarm shades of 
brown and grey, with amber, maize, crimson, or cream- 
colour. 

JuANiTA writes,— Many thanks for your kind re- 
plies. I like your Journal more and more. There is a 
mistake as to the patterns I asked for. Perhaps I was not 
explicit enough when I wrote to yoo. I do not mean 
darned net, but ^cy netting. Since I wrote you, I have 
bought the only book on the subject that is published, by 
Ward, Lock, & Co., but do not 6nd many netting pat- 
terns, though it is well worth its cost is.) for its knitting 
patterns. I strongly recommend Maud to send to Messrs. 
Jevons & Mellor, of Birmingham, for price list and pat- 
terns of woollen yarns. They have a beautifol new wool, 
called Cyprus yarn, which I think Maud would like ; also 
some coloured knitting satteens, which are nice for summer, 
and wash well. My children have worn socks of German 
fingering wool for two winters. I like it better than any 
other sort of wool. Jevons Sc Mellor supply this article 
alsd. Perhaps I shall ask your advice again, dear Sylvia, 
but I will not trouble you any longer now. 

Mamotte writes, — I have a silver-grey dress of silk 
and cashmere, and wish to know whether a plain piece of 
cashmere worn as a scarf would look well with it out of 
doors, and a white straw bonnet trimmed with white lace; 
or would it be too juvenile for the mother of eight chil- 
dren ? [Not at all too juvenile, but the scarf of cashmere 
will not look well unless you have additional cashmere 
somewhere else. The children's dresses should be Princess 
shape. The material of the trimming is not suitable for 
that you have chosen for the dresses. They would be 
prettier self-trimmed.] 

Will Sylvii kindly tell A. M. G. P. how to wash 
point lace ? [Tack it round a bottle, and wash in a lather 
of Hudson's Soap Extract and warm water. When nearly 
dry, unroll it and pin it out upon an ironing-board covered 
with flannel. Do not starch or iron it.] Can white 
dresses be worn after being in mourning five months for a 
baby sister. [Ves.] 

Maeib. — Advertise. 

Nesta.— A very suitable present. Satin stitch. 

Mothee Caeey. — Sylvia does not know. 

Ceocus writes, — I see Bluebell wishes to know what 
will remove iron-mould. Will you kindly tell her that 
salts of lemon will do so ; she can procure it at any 
chemists. Place the part with the iron-mould in a saucer, 
sprinkle a little of the salts on it, and pour a little boiling 
water on it, letting it remain till the stain is removed. I 
have frequently taken iron-mould out of calico or linen, 
but never tried print. Bluebell had better watch it closely, 
in case it should fade the pattern of the print. Can any 
of your correspondents tell me of anything that will really 
kill blackbeetles, and at the same not injure the children ? 
I have tried several ample things, such as cucumber peel- 
ings, etc., all to no purpose. We were overrun with them 
last summer, even upstairs in the bedrooms, and they are 
already beginning to swarm again. 

Annie wishes for suggestions on the following i I have 
five yards of very fine book muslin, and two yards of white 
washing net ; can I combine and utilize the two to make a 
pair of window-curtains } I thought if I could manage 
darning the net (for which I have some very pretty designs), 
I might let in a strip of it ; but, in that case, how should 
the curtains be finished ofi^all round ? What cotton must 
I have ? Could anyone suggest a better way of using the 
material ? I have not much time for work. Kindly tell 
any correspondent who may inquire a good way of washing 
delicate colours, that a little ox-gall put in the water both 
cleanses them and sets the colours ; little, if any, soap will 
be required ; rinse in vinegar and water, er salt and water, 
I have never found the gall injure the most delicate colours. 
I have just cleansed an ottoman covered with cretonne, 
and a crimson felt table cover, by merely scouring them 
with gall and water, no soap. The smell soon goes ofi^. 

Melaine. — Velvet jackets are not so fiishionable now 
as they have been, but they are still worn. Bias band of 
black silk round the jacket, edged with black silk fringe. 
The jacket of the same material as the dress will look 
very well. Trimming of silk. There are many good 
white washing materials suitable for children, such as 
pique, marcella, nainsook, batiste, and cambric. 

E. L. — No pattern was enclosed. If you send one, 
please repeat the question. 

TAe Decorativt Art Material Company are now 
showing a splendid assortment of Silk Plushes, Utrecht 
Velvets, Art Fustians. Noil Velvets, Woollen and other 
Tapestries. Heavy Twill Cretonnes, suitable for cur- 
tains and furniture coverings. The Designs and New 
Art Colourings are in the most fashionable and recherche 
st)les, and have been specially selected for the coming 
season. Prices strictly moderate, and marked in plain 
figures. Twill Cretonnes from ^^<^, Patterns sent post 
free, Depo% 19, Charing Cross, S:W.—[Advt.] 



Maey Powell.-^ You will find that in the aatunn a 
long dress in the street, however skilfolly looped «p, «iu 
look old-foshioned and dowdy ; I therefore advise joo to 
convert your dress into a short walking costume. 

£. H. S. writes, — Dear Sylvia, Am I right in caUiag 
the enclosed patterns *' Pekin silk gauze ? *' and do you 
think the material would dye ? [Yes. It would probably 
dye extremely well.] It was tent to us from Pekin, and 
as it is too light for us, my sister proposes dyeing it. I 
think it is too pretty to dye, even if it would do so, and 
suggest offering it in the Exchange Column first. I have 
been going to ask your advice many a time, but until now 
I have always found in your answers to others the very 
hints I wanted myself. [I agree with you that both are 
much too pretty to dye.] 

Eglantine writes, — Dear Sylvia, Can you tell me 
where I can get a pattern for beading for down the back 
of a chair? If you know, will you kindly say the price 
(a little less than a quarter of a yard in breadth) and 
address. [Mr. Francis, 16, Han way Street, Oxford Street, 
will sell them. I cannot tell you the price.] Is it pos- 
sible to paint on black satin ? How do they sketch in 
what they wish to represent ? I have read in one of your 
former numbers how to prepare it. [Quite possible to 
paint on black satin. The sketching is usually done in 
white. As to your second question, I am sorry to ssy I 
am quite unable to suggest anything. 

C. M. F. begs to inform M. A. G. the net quilling 
she inquires about can be had from Scott and Bell, 
drapers, Eden Q^ay, Dublin, Ireland. It does not thicken 
in the washing, but soon wctfs out. I think it costs 
about tenpence per doxen yards, perhaps a little more, u 
it is some time since I bought any. 

Clementina writes, — What would you advise me to 
do with a white silk dress, made with a jacket body sod 
long trained skirt ? It has only been worn once, and is 
not required for evening dress of any kind. I think it 
waste to dye it of a dark colour as I did other silks. 
Could it be made useful in any form for a walldng or 
visiting toilet ? [Have it dyed a good fown colour with 
not too much yellow in it — a good warm shade.] 

Citess writes, — Dear Sylvia, Will yoa please kindly 
help me again. I have about one yard and three-quarten 
of the enclosed pattern to work on black satin, with em- 
broidery silk, to make a fiincy apron for a lady. Will yoa 
kindly tell me how much I ought to charge for working \ 
The lady found only the satin. [About three shillings a 
yard.3 I know you will be pleased to hear that through 
3rour recommendation, I have written to Messrs. Jevons 
and Mellor of Birmingham, for some of their embroidery 
silks, and they are beautifol, and so much cheaper than I 
can get them in London. 

Toby writes, — Dear Sylvia, Do* you think the Louis 
velveteen would make a nice rather long jacket, trimmed 
Mrith good Copeao fringe and trimming, for out-door wear? 
[Yes, very nice indeed .3 Would it look good enough to 
wear with new black silk about 5s. 6d. p [Q^teJ If 
so, what price would be the best for the purpose ? [About 
3s. 9d.] Would the jacket pattern you gave last summer 
be suitable ? [It may be a little old-fiuhioned, so yoa had 
better send thirteen stamps to Madame Letellier, 40, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, for a new and foihion- 
able pattern. The Louis Velveteen is to be had at 
Hailing, Pearce, and Stone's, Waterloo House^ Chaibg 
Cross, and Chapman's, Notting Hill.] 

TopsY writes, — ^I am making up a black grenadine 
with black silk for summer or evening wear, please tell 
me if the silk bodice should be made open at the neck, 
with elbow sleeves or not? How long should crape 
be worn for parents? Can I wear a grey dress befbfe 
twelve months ? [Entirely a matter of choice. Cnpe 
for parents nine months, black six ] 

Maude will feel much obliged to Sylvia by her telfing 
her if she considers the colour of enclosed pattern of silk 
too bright for out-door wear; and if so, what colour 
would she recommend her to get it dyed ? Will she 
kindly answer her in the September namber ? [Much 
b>o bright \ navy blue, or a rich brown.] Is the hair still 
worn coiled at the back and fringed in front? [Yes.] 

A Four Yeaes' Subscsibee. — Mr. Francis, 16, Hao- 
way Street, Oxford Street, supplies Berlin wool patterns. 
I do not agree with yon that crewel work is a passing ^cy. 

Our Real Irish I.inen for Underclothing, our 
tine Irish Linen Diaper, both yard wide, at zs. per yard, 
and our Brown Dress Linen, at 5}d. per yard, cannot be 
matched at the price. Patterns post free. Robinson 
& Cleaver, The Royal Irish Linen Warehouse, Bel- 
fiast. By appointment Manufacturers to the Queen.— 
[Advt.J 

Thb "Shamrock Diapers" for Pinafores. Nnr- 
sery, &c., &c. As soft as siJe, and defies wear and tear. 
Patterns post free, of R. Alun (Special LoodDH 
Agent). 73, Upper Street, and 464, Kingahmd Road.— 
(Advt.) 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

NOTICE.— Letiera received later than the tenth day 
of each month cannot be replied to in the Joumal of the 
month foUowing. 

£. F. sajs, — ^I do so enjoy your Room, and eagerly cull 
all hind from it The recipes I copy into a note-book, 
which I find most handy. Can you kindly give me a 
recipe for making lemon marmalade? [Limon Marma- 
LADS. — This is for a large lot of marmalade, but you can 
If M m the qnanrities. It is a good, old'^uhioned, well-tried 
recipe, and I hope jou will succeed with it. Take fifty 
lemons, chop them small, waste nothing. Put four pounds 
of ^ood pounded loaf sugar into a bowl, take enough corn 
flour to thicken the marmalade (you must judge this, some 
lemons being juicier than others). Mix the sugar and 
corn-floor well together, put in also a teaspoonfiil of nut- 
megy a few cloves (if liked), seven ounces of preserved 
ginger. Mix all these things well together, then put in 
the chopped lemon. Get stone jars, pour this mixture 
into them, stand them away for two days. By this time 
the flaarmalade will have settled at the bottom of the jars. 
Strain off the juice, leaving the lemon still at the bottom, 
letting this (the lemon) stand yet one more day. Then 
take out the marmalade, put it into a saucepan, let it boil 
two hours, adding a little more nutmeg (cloves, too, if 
liked). This done, get the jars ready by pouring in the 
strained juice in equal quantities on each. On this put the 
marmabde and a little ginger wine or brandy. Cover 
dote. It is ready for use in about five days. I shall be 
thankful for any new, tried recipes. Thanks for kind 
note. J I send you a recipe for Lemon Rock Buns, which 
are Yery nice : One pound of flour, half a pound of 
nited sugar, the rind of one lemon, chopped fine. Rub 
in half a pound of fresh butter ; make into a stiff batter 
with two eggs previously beaten. Drop on tins, and bake 
in moderate oven. I could send you a few more tried 
recipes, if you think it worth while. 

£#• F. C writes, — Will you give me a recipe for keeping 
beane and peas for the winter ? I hope I have obeyed the 
rules. [PassxBviNG Grun Peas. — You can do this 
thus 3 Let them be fresh pulled (this is important), shell 
thensy potting the large ones and the small ones in 
seperate bottles as you do them. Keep shaking the bottle, 
to peck the peas closely. Bung up the bottles (which may 
be ordinary wide-mouthed pickle botdes) quite close. Put 
them into the copper, if you have several bottles, if not, 
into a saucepan. Put in cold water to reach to their tops, 
within an uich. Put some hay between each bottle, so 
that they may not roll against each other when heating, 
and crack. Cover up the copper or saucepan, and let the 
water reach boiling point. It must remain at this fixed 
heat lor two hours. Lifb them out. When cold, resin 
the corks to keep the peas air-tight. You can preserve 
cooked green peas in the same way ; but I like them done 
nn^ookc^ best. Fssncr Beans. — The beans must be 
jroong, tender, and not at all stringy. Nip off the points, 
boU them fi>r fifteen minutes, drain them, and thread 
them with a needle and thread, hanging them to a cool, 
dry ceiling. They will keep good long like this. To use 
them« steep them in warm water till their green colour 
comes back to them. Yes, you have observed rules 
nicely. This month all my correspondents have Idndly 
done so, thus saving much trouble. Your husband is very 
complimentary to our Editress and to me, but not so to 
**^Hroxnen'' in general, is he? I wish 1 could find time 
to accept your kind invitation.] I see you invite all your 
mbacTibers to send to you, so I hope you will not think I 
am troubling you too much with my recipes. My hus- 
band very often looks at my Sylvias, and be says the 
Cricket and Sylvia are not women, they are too clever. 
'Will you give my compliments to good, kind Sylvia, and 
tell her I shall bother her next month. I hope she has 
aoc A w g o tt e n my monogram. I shall not let her have any 
pence till I get it. In reply to Maud, in this month, I 
•end the following for Orange Pudding, the first I have 
tiicdy and can recommend : Grate the rind of a Seville 
oennge, put into it liz ounces of ftesh butter, six or eight 
oonccs of lump sugar, pounded ; beat them all in a mor* 
tMTf and add, as you are beating, the whole of eight eggs ; 
acmpe a raw apple, and mix with the rest } put a paste 
(poflT) at the bottom of the dish, and over the orange 
nuzture put cross-bars of paste. Bike half an hour. 
tfo, 2.— > Rather more than two tablespoonfiils of orange 
fiuztnre, with six eggs, four ounces of sugar and four of 
butter (melted) ; pastry at the bottom of the dish. Bake 
Cwrenty minutes. 

Pussy writes,— Dear Cricket, I admire your chirrups 
irery much« I saw mention made by one of your corre- 
spondents, in last month's* of using pipeclay for boiling 
urith clothes in washing. Can yon recommend it? [I 
not yet tried it. Perhaps kind correspondents will 



ffifwe their experience?] I have a piece of beautiful em- 
broidery, worked on the finest muslin ^ it was dpne very 



many years ago, and was put away without taking it of} 
the oilcloth on which it had been worked. The conse- 
quence is, that it has a decidedly mildewy appearance. 
What would remove the spots, and restore it to its former 
whiteness ? [Wash it yourself in warm water with some 
of Hudson's Extract of Soap, and then boil it in an 
enamelled uucepan, in the same kind of solution for 
about ten minutes, enclosed in a small bag made of linen 
or calico, without dress in it.] 

B. L. says, — I want to do up a small, very small 
drawing-room in the country, with a window on two rides, 
a door on tnird, and firepbce on fourth, almost square ; too 
light, want something dark, have had green carpet, etc., 
and am tired of it. I have old china, Indian, etc., and 
would like something queer or uncommon in style but un* 
pretending and not too expensive. House is kind of 
cottage, Swiss roof. Is there any kind of foreign or old 
English with stained floor round suitable ? Want carpet 
and curtains, or would a chocolate tapestry carpet with some 
kind of flower with cloth curtains worked in crewels with 
same flower, look well, and what design would look nice p 

SI should think a nice bordered carpet, eaily English design 
quaint), darkish ground, but not maroon, would suit well 
with a surrounding of stained or polished floor, or a Parquet 
pattern floor-cloth, or you could have Indian matting, or 
felt border, both being much in vogue.] 

No Name writes, — A short time since one of your 
correspondents asked for recipes for German cooking. 
I have very great pleasure in sending the following : — 
KoxNiGSBESGS Klops. — Ingredients, lib. raw lean beef, 
^Ib fat fresh pork (or more accoiding to taste), I small 
onion, ^z. bread crumbs, 2 eggs, pepper and salt to taste, 
3 or 4 tablespoonfiils of good stock gravy. The bee^ po'^y 
and onion to be chopped very small, bread crumbs mashed, 
beaten in the gravy with pepper and salt, stir well to- 
gether, break the eggs, and without beating, stir into the 
other ingredients j make the Klops oval, and bake one 
hour, ba^ng well for first half-hour, serve up with fiiper 
sauce. — Fapxk Saucs (German). — According to quantity 
of sauce required, take equal quantity of good stock and 
Tinegar, i tablespoon fill of flour rolled in butter, just 
simmer, i tablespoonfiil of capers cut small, i tablespoon- 
ful of whole capers, put the capers in just before the sauce 
is turned out, and send it to table over the Klops ; vege- 
tables, I forget the name ; take equal quantity of green 
peas and young canots, cut carrot in small squares, nearly 
the sixe of peas, boil separate till tender, strain off the 
vegetables, make melted butter with the least bit of sugar, 
pepper and salt, and a handful of shredded parsley ; boil a 
few minutes, pour over the vegetables, send to table. 

Orange Tarts. — Pare good oranges very thin, and 
soak them for two days in warm water, changing the 
water rix times during that period. They should then 
have become tender, and have quite lost any bitterness pre- 
viously belonging to them. Cut a slice from the top and 
bottom of each orange nearly half an inch thick, and the 
remainder in very thin slices indeed. Line a tart pan, or 
tartlet pans with puflf paste, put in layers of fruit between 
layers of sugar and bake in a moderate oven. 

Matkr writes,— Will you oblige Mater, who is an old 
subscriber, by giving her a recipe for making *< Claret 
Cup," also the recipe for making ** Cider Cup." [Clarxt 
Cup. — You will require a bottle each of claret and soda 
water, ^Ib. of pounded ice, 4 tablespoonfiils of powdered 
sugar, ^ teaspoonfiil of grated nutmeg, I liqueur ghss of 
Maraschino, a sprig of green borage. Put these into an 
appropriate **cup," usually silver. It is handed round 
with a cup, a clean napkin being passed through one of the 
handles. (Mrs. Beeton's recipe) considered a good method 
of making this " cup.'' — Cidsr Cup. — i bottle of cider, 
^ pint brandy or whiskey, ^Ib. finely pounded loaf sugar, a 
tumbler of pounded ice. Mix together, and serve in 
glasses. For ladies, sherry is much to be preferred to 
either of the above-named spirits, indeed, any nice light 
wine will do. If these are not quite the recipes you want, 
will you write again ? ] 

Whitx Ross writes, — Could the Cricket give her a 
recipe for making elderflower wine ? [Boil together 6lbs. 
of good raiuns, chopped small, and I albs, loaf sugar^ in 6 
gallons of water for one hour. Get a peck of elder 
flowen, and put them into the liquor when the latter is 
nearly cold, with 4 tablespoonfiils of veast (fipesh), and 6 
of lemon juice. It must now work for two days in the 
tub, strain it then, and putting it into the barrel, bung it 
up tighdy for quite two months, when bottle it. This is 
an excellent wine, and inexpensive.] 

May writes, — Could Cricket oblige her by telling her 
what is the best thing to use fi>r cleanung dandriflf from 
children's hair? She has tried the old-fashioned borax 
and camph<Mr, but it does not do much good ; she does not 
like any greasy preparation, as her children have such light 
hair. [Try a htde of Hudson's Extract of Soap, in luke- 
warm water, with the camphor, or wash with NichoU's 
Sanitary Soap (this is also excellent for the teeth). A 
little hartshorn in the water, a teaspoonful to half pint, is 



eflfectual. All these recipes have been tried times out of 
number ; of the three, I recommend the Sanitary Soap, 
sold everywhere, I believe.] 

AcNKs M. writes, — As I notice some ladies wish 
recipes, which you ask some of your correspondents to 
give, I thought I'd give you what help I could. Bice asks 
for a York and Lancaster Pudding. I give a Yorkshire 
Pudding. Put 6 large tablespoonfiils of flour into a basing 
with I salcspoonfiil of salt, and stir gradually, to this add 
enough milk to make into a tuff batter. When this is 
smooth and all the lumps well rubbed down, add more 
milk and three eggs, which should be well beaten. Beat 
the mixture for a kw minutes and pour into a shallow tin, 
which has been well rubbed with dripping. Put the 
pudding into the oven and bake for an hour, then fi>r 
another half hour place under roast beef to catch a little 
gravy that flows from it Quantity of milk, i^ pints. 
After this, dear Cricket, 111 always look up your columns 
to see if I can help you. I have only written once befiirc, 
being afraid to trouble you. Could you tell me how to 
send flowers through the post Mrithout being spoilt ? I 
think I could get some for yon. [Thank you, very much. 
Flowers will come per post in a cardboard box safely, I 
believe, but Sylvia knows all about that. I love flowers. 
Thanks for recipe, but it is not what Bice wants, nor can I 
yet get a recipe.J 

Namxttk writes, — Dear Cricket, I can't undersUnd 
the outcry your correspondents make about the deamess of 
eggs. Anywhere in the country they can be bought four- 
teen or sixteen a shilling, and the carriage would not be 
heavy if several score were ordered at one time, and they 
may be kept for months in the following umple way t— 
Have a frame made of one and a-half inch lath, thus t 
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each division to hold from twenty-four to thirty eggs. 
Pack them in closely, quite upright, on the small end 
My frame is just the width of a spare shelf. The sixe of 
frame must depend upon where it will be kept ; if space is 
an object, divided wooden trays the full depth of the eggs 
could be used, and one set over the other. Living in Uie 
country, I only put eggs up for winter use ; they keep 
good from August to March, for all uses except boiling for 
table. I recommend a small number of eggs in each divi- 
rion ; for if some are taken out and the remainder lef^ to 
roll about, they quickly spoiL It is essential to keep the 
eggs upright. I can add the following to your recipes for 
Cough, pleasant to take : one teacupful each of treacle, 
honey, and vinegar, just made to boil together; when 
coldish, add one dessert spoonful paregoric. Dose, a tea- 
spoonfiil occasionally. Spicsd Suxt Puddimg. — Half- 
pound flour, half-pound suet (finely chopped), sugar, lemon 
peel, salt, pepper, nutmeg, or mixed spice, the quantities 
must depend on whether the pudding is wished very spicy 
or not. Mix into a stiff batter with milk, and boil in a 
cloth about two and a half houn. An egg, or a little egg- 
powder is an improvement ; then a littie less boiling is 
required. [Alas! Nanette, we poor souls give 2d. and 
2^. each for new laid eggs in the suburbs of London.] 

Rhoda's recipes, — Exckllent Oxamoe Cxxam.— In- 
gredients : oranges, brandy, sugar, eggs, cream. Boil the 
rind of a Seville orange till very tender, beat it fine in a 
mortar, add a spoonfol of brandy, the juice of a Seville 
orange, four ounces of sugar, and the yolks of fi>or eggs. 
Beat ten minutes ; by degrees pour in a pint of boiling 
cream, beat till cold, and put in custard cups. Stand them 
in boiling water till cold. Put on the top stripes of orange- 
peel, or jam. Apple Marmalaoe.— -Ingredients : apples, 
lemons, sugar, whisky. Peel and slice four pounds of 
apples, as thin as posrible; add to them two pounds of 
white sugar, place over a slow fire until they begin to boil. 
Add the juice of two lemons, with the rind cot very thin» 
and tMTo glasses of whisky. B<ul till they become clear and 
begin to jelly, then put into shapes or jam crocks. 

Derravona is much obliged to Dot for mentbning in 
Sylvia's Journal Marshall's protector for steels. Would 
she be kind enough to uy in the next number what it is 
composed of — paste, powder, etc. ? and where Derravona 
could get it. 

TopsY writes,— I send you a recipe for making 
American Dough Nuts. I have copied many of your 
recipes into a book. I often see something I wanted to 
have. Can you tell me the best way to get op a navy bloe 
linen dress, should it be ironed on the wrong side ? [Iron 
on the wrong side, but be very careful that the cloth 
beneath is perfecdy clean. Some people iron on the 
right side, but I find it leaves a diugreeable shiny, white 
look to the article.] — Dough Nuts. — i pint of flour, i 
tablespoonfol of sugar, i teaspoonful cream of tartar, | tca- 
spoonjfiil carbonate of soda, 2 eggs ; mix with mUk, roll 
out the paste $ cut out any shape and fry in bmling lard or 
dripping in a saucepan till a nice brown. 
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PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 

The mhscribet who ii moM successbl with (Mtr 
fuules in ttiee moDtbi sball receive a Guinea Book, lo 
be chosen from the catalogue of Messra. Ward, Lock, 
knd Co. A Second Prize, to be awarded to the second 
best competitor, wiU be a Half-Guinea Book; and a Third 
Ptba, * PWe ShilUng Book. These Prizes will be given 
•Mn thne Runths. 

In tke eHe of lie*, diKodl puides will be given in 
<Md*r tliBt a deeiiioa may be arrived at. 

Tba am ■ iiMfiil compMitor maot alloir hei name «ad 
■ddiaa* t« be paUidicd in the mag^oe. 

Aoiwers to be not In by the 9th of each moolh, ad- 
Sresied toS]4via,asabaviBiii Rule i for "Our Drawing- 
No notice will be taken of teplies recmed later than 
that date. 

The aame and addien of the goeSKi, logedicr vflh s 
mamddpiumi, or ioltiali, foe puUication, must be sent in 
with each answer, written tegiblj «• llu lam* thtti af 
faftr. 

"Subscriber'' and "Constant Subscriber " will not 
be accepted as ttnms dt filuau. 

AH correct replies received in time vtti be acknow- 
ledged id the Jotimal. 

Competitors must retain their man dt flumi, and not 
alter it to anf other. 

Double Acrostic— No. in. of Second Series. 

To meet the one, jnst for love's sake we run, 
'1 the other seeking rather fame than fun. 

1. " Ther make a , which he made a play." 

a. Fire eighths of idolatry. 

3. Of bis advenliires in the world's wide way. 

A greu wit told ui la a bygone day. 

4. " Let all the nnniber of the — gitc light 

To thy fair way." 
ANtwxit TO Double Ackostic.— No, II. op Secoito 
Series. 
I. S cof P. Goidsmilh's ite:«r<^ ri//a.f». 
a. E Ii A. Landor. 

3. N oima N. Tennyson.— Z^^y Clara. 

4. S an C{*.)orfS pi C(e.)] 
$. E njo Y. Dr. Yomig.—Nigki. 

SENSE- FANCY. 
Comet sototioni have been received fh>m T1n<r, 
CatbaiiM C, Bridewell and Bethlehem, Pldne d'Esp^ 
mace, Daisy F,, Ariel', Amiea, and Nest. 
* Naoe cannot ba fdteted. 

Cheap Damask Tablx Lwbn.— We are now offer- 
ing a vcfy cheap lot of Real Irish Damask Table Goths, 
■_ _ii j__. — — leoeing at jt, iid. each, two yards 
ft & Clea' — "-- '- 



-e. — Robinson & 



a MannlacluTers, 



Belfast. Samples post bee.— [Advt.1 

Lavihia's Roman and Chmete UDbr«akable Pearl 
Trtnkela, look Uke real penis. Roman necklan^ 
8s. ; Chinese, twelve rows, ditto. los. ; with tassels, 
las. 6d. ; negligees, las. : earring^ as. and as. 6d. ; 
bracelets, 5s. each ; crosses, zs. ; pendants, is. 6d. 
Laviniti makes real rock-cor^ crosses, very strong 
and greatly admiied : fashionable rock and seed corJ 
earrings, massive, or light tassel paltem ; elegant festoon 
necklaoes in five rows ; very pretty diiklreB's DCdilets 
«4lh cran attached to centre ; Infanta^ tbovldar-ksMtS, 
two qoalitiea ; iBfanti' handsome necMels, to matdi best 
alM<dd<r4iBats ; handsome masrive bnuelets, with two 
tactels 00 each ; same pattern without taaseU, less eapea- 
live ; chain pattern, to pass twice round tbs wrist, all 
witb good snaps. Also, most beautiful brooches of 
rock and round coral, witb loops and tassels, all post 



if any correspondent would kindly give me 
lara about the St. Andrews University examinaiioni. 
In the lirst place, up to wbat age can a candidate 
compete? Is it nccessajy to have passed a junior 
examination? Where could 1 get a list of subjects to 
be studied? At what time of the year does the eiamina. 
tion take place ? and will Halifax be the only centre for 

Carnation writes,— My Dear Sylvia, Which is 
tnost correct to have. Miss Brown, or simply M. E. 
Brown, on visiting cards? [Miss Brovm.] 1 want 10 
ask your advice, dear Sylvia, atuul my bands ; however 
little housework, such as dusting, ele,, I do, they ate 
always red, and especidly in an evening when in 
company. They are always soft, and not at all un- 
shapely, and were il not for the unseemly redness {which 
gives me great discomfort ; for who likes to sec red 
hands, especially in a young lady ?) they would pass 
muster in a crowd very wd). Can you lell me any 
remedy, oranylhing 1 can apply or do. [Wear gloves 
with a little good violet powder sprinkled inside them, 
as constantly as you can. Dry your hands thoroughly 
after washing them. Use none bul Pears' Soap. Use 
tepid water till they begin to get whiter. Do not wear 
tight gloves.] 

AHHEit writes,— Dear Sylvia, Seeing you are so kind- 
hearted In hel[»og others I've ventured to come myself 
for your valuable advice, and no doubt it will be a hdfi 
to others, like myself. I am 95, con&ned in a place ol 
business all day, and in consequence, thin, pale, 
sallow, hllle, and dark. Would you please lell 
me, next month, what colours would suit me best. I 
hare been so unfortunate with what I have had lately. 
I have a new drab dress 1 look awful in . I have none 
lo advise me on colours, or anything else, and shall fee! 
BO thankful for your advice ; we none of us like to look 
worse than we need do. Dear Sylvia, will you please 
tell me what light colour of a dress I might venture to 
buy for summer, and what cokmr lor a morning or 
dressing-gown; I alwayii feel so cold and look my wcrst 
in a morning ; and also, please what does Madame 
LeteUier charge for making an ordinary dress? [You 
are perfectly ri^ht to wish lo look your best. There must 
be something very wrong indeed about the young woman 
who does not. Drab, Annie ? What in the world made 
you choose such a colour ? It would only suit your very 
opposite In complexion, and would prove trying lo even 
(he most golden of blondes, except on her ''prettiest 
days, " if unrelieved by any colour. You might venture 
on a pretty warm shade of grey, with which you eoukl 
wear pale pink ribbmis, if you want a light colour, bul 
brown, of a rich deep shade, should be your favourite 
wear, with maiie, ot cream coloured, or crimson neck- 
tie. For a dressing-gown, pink or crimson, if not loo 
brighl, will light you up and sulidue the cold yellow 
tints in your face. There Is a shade of peacock blue, 
rather dark, that would suit you in summer or winter. 



£1, Including linings and buttons,] 

EreuA writes.— Dear Sylvia, Do you think people 
ought to sit down 10 play or sing dlreciiy they are asked ; 
do you not think it better lo be asked a second time to 
' ' am always told that I am an exceedingly good 









ishe 



nut «f India. Lavinla'i price list, snilable for gifts. — 
Conl : UaiaiTe earrings, js. 4d. i taosel ditto, 4s. ; fanooa 
nrn IrUrra. 9s. ; duldren's neckle ts, 5s. 6d. : infants' ditto, 
js. 6d. ; shoulder- knots, pair, as. td. { ditto, 4s. £d. ; 
tasKi bncelet;% pair, los. 6d. ; ditto, 8s. ; ditto, 5s. 6d.; 
brooches. los. 6d. ; ooral crosses, is. 6d. Onyx : 
Onyx stone bracelets, 5s. 6d. each : necklace wlla cross, 
los. id. each ; ditto with 5 elaboiate pendan'.s, 16s. ; 
ditto with 4 pear-diaped pendants, ras. 6d. : earrings, 

£; broodtes, Bs. ; bracdets, 3s. M. each ; crosses, 
Ui, M. U. ; red dltt«, as. 64. ; small ditto, 
oon lockets, 19^ Pleaae tAinm, by letter only, 
TDQA, Soadding'i Ubwy, Balcran Road. P& 
8.W.-[Ai>Tr.] 






ic with me (if 1 
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I do take it, 
' it upstairs, or take it Into the drawing- 
iMira Willi me r If tbe foroiCTi how am 1 to get it when 
wanted? Also, ts it pennissible for any gentlcmani 
however slightly acquainted with me, to offer to turn tbe 
leaves ? Is it necessary to take shoes with you when you 
go out to spend the evening? I think if M. E. f. will 
try Kuhc's ■'Victoiia," "Britannia," "Ye Banks and 
Braes," she will be pleased with them } also, Kelierer's 
"Caprioe Hongrois,' Wolienhanpt's " Bellona," and 
Weber's "Invilaiion lo Valse." I hare always found 
that they have been tmiverselly admired, 
also some good practice in some of ihem 




I shall be Sy'' 



Cheap Pocket Hanokerchi efs.— " The fine Cam- 
bric Handkerchiefs sold by Robinson & Cleaver far excel 
any 1 have hitherto seen al the same prices." Write for 
specimens of their fine Cambric Hem-stllcbed Handker- 
chiefs, at 6». 6d. per doien, and their exquisitely fine 
qnalily at Half-a-Gudnea per doien, as tbvy are marvel- 
lously good. Sampla po«l free. Makers to the Queen. 
BelfasL— [AovT.] 



glad if any one can give me the names of some diScalt, 
pretty and taking pieces. I am very sorry to h**a 
troubled you so much, bul I bope I have followed all the 
rules. [You have broken two — one by writing On both 
sides of the page : the other by leaving no space liir 
replies. You Siould not wait to be asked again, but 
should play when your hostess asks you, without appear- 
ing eager to do so. If you are ust^ly asked to play at 
your friends' houses you should take your mnsifl wiUi 
you. Leave it with your wraps, and when you want it, 
tbe servanl will be sent for it by year hostoa. It I* 
quite permissible for any gentleman to turn the leavta 
for you. If you walk, you should lake shoes, as y«r 
boots might become wet or muddy.] 

Grace will be very much obliged if any snbscribs 
to Svi,viA would supply her with tbe words of an Mr- 
bshioned nursery song beginning, 

"There were two flies, once on a time. 
Resolved to travel and change their dime." 
[Kindly send stamped addressed envelope for the 

Anna writes,— Dear Sylvia, The song Nanghtt- 
ness wants is the "Irish Emigrant"; she ean gtt 
it at any music-seller's I should think. I can gM 
her Ihe composer and publisher of " Shy Robin," if she 
will send me her address and a slamped eavritye, 
Also, A Z., who wants " Young Mrs, Ciiip." I keow 
both songs, but must send for tbe publisher and com- 
poser's names. I know the lines A Countiv Lad* wanl^ 
oommeacing, " We look our work,'' etc., but I have not 
a copy ; I will try and get them for her, if she will aba 
forward me her name and address with a stamped 
envelope. You are quite at liberiy 10 send my addroi 
to any of these correspondents. I send you the worts 
of King^y's song. 

" My fairest child, I have no song to give you. 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and pey; 
Yet, if you will, one quiet hint I'll teatve you 

For every day. 
ril tell you bow lo sing a cleaiTr carol. 
Than lark who hails tbe dawn or breexy down, 
To earn yourself a purer poet's laurel. 

Than Shakespcar's crown. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be'clever, 
Do lovely things, not dream them all day long. 
And so make Life, Death and that vast Forever, 

One grand sweet song." 
Ida May writes,— Ought a girl to accept a genile- 

much for him— is she compromised at all by so doing: 
would it nni he rude 10 refuse? [It certainly cotnpro- 
ways a polite way of rdeciiBg 

. , where is the girl's mother tt 

chaperon?] Is it proper to receive presenM fron • 
gentleman unless engaged to him? [Certainly noLJ 
l^lantine oSers Dora the words of '' Bitwen4>.At- 
Rhine." I sboubl like these word* so much if E gl a nll a e 
woi^d be so kind. [Send stamped addressed eovdope 
for them.] I want Charies Kiagsley's poem con- 
meneing, " Be good, sweet maid, and let who wM he 
cie.er.''^ [You will find it given on this page.) 
Will some of your correspondents lell me who vtA 
Madame Maintenon? [Wife of Lonis XIV.] Wkalfc 
the real etiquette of inlrodnctlon ? I find some people 
expect to shake hands when introduced at a frig's 
house ; wbidi is most proper, limply to bow, or to 
ihake hands? [Either. Shake hands if you are likely «• 
become Intimate with the person inlroducm). 

A Musical Box.— Girls usually liegin to wtsr knf 
dresses when they are seventeen. 

MANDOI-rN vmtes,— Dear Sylvia. Should the fblk"- 
ing items be of the least use in helping lo convince as? 
of your sceptical correspondents, please use than. A 
Pikel is a round iron plaie, used for t>aking pikelils and 
oatcakes upon. A Bonnet or Hood, is a lie, rf«|B* 
rate a Dutch oven, minus the bottom, and as«] *» « 



currycomb, t. ._ 

ides may be obtained from an ironmonger. Dar 

Will you kindly Inform me if a second sdutiaa 
crosllcmenns another solution oflbe santewcnl 
her two diiferenl words, and their solutions can 
in ? [Yes. Thank you very much for yooi m* 



^ her. There is 



tfcry easy to he good-tempered 
in print, and some of the <:n»j correspondents aie rath* 
amusing. You would think so if yon coold see tbdr 
letters. You are quite right about Doroihy Can ; as* 
rules will be made next year to prevent subsonbea ^k* 
have taken one prise ' -'-- 
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Cuckoo writes,— Can any correspondent tell me what 
is the English name for the " Brachine '* in French— 
•* Brachinus explosor" in I^tin? Also for "Lecarabe?" 
Also, would any of your correspondents care to join a 
manuscript magazine, published quarterly ? I will send 
rules to any who ask. May my address be with you, as 
I should only like my nom de plume published. [Yes, on 
ooodition that yon send your address to those who write 
to you.] Primrose inquires about "The Lost Chord." 
It has been set to music by two composers : one, Arthur 
SnttiTan, published, I think, by Cocks and Co. ; the other 
by Aime Hall, published by Chappell and Co., 50, New 
Bond Street. 

RossiNGTON writes, — Do you think a princess dress 
wotild be as fashionable for me as a jacket bodice? I 
like them so much better as I am rather short. [Quite 
as fashionable. Send the parasol to be cleaned ; it is a 
mistake to use ammonia with delicate colouiis.] If I am 
■ot trespassing on your valuable space too much, I should 
be elad if you could tell me the price of the book on 
lentu cookery mentioned in your May number. [One 
shilling. 1 I have tried both lentil flour and lentils for 
soup, and have found them very nice. I was rccom- 
tnended to use them by a physician. 

Balaklava writes, — Is it a rule now to keep your 
gloves on at supper when at a ball, also at a wedding 
breakfast? [Gloves are never kept on white eating.] 
Are "mob caps** fashionable for young girls? [Yes.J 
I shall be seventeen next February, now much ought my 
tnistees to allow me a year to live and dress on, inde- 
pendent of private lessons in music, singing, painting, 
etc., my income being not less than ;f 250 a year. [From 
;f 35 to £so, according to circumstances.] 

LOUIE wishes to know if any of your subscribers will 
favom* her with the words of the song, "Home they 
bfonght her Warrior Dead/* and the author. [Kindly 
send stamped addressed envelope, that the words may 
be forwarded to yoti. The price of the flat pattern will 
be IS. 9d.] 

Budgerigar would like to know what will be worn 
oat of doors over a pinafore costume this summer ~if a 
Uack cashmere fichu would look wdl ? [Yes, or a lace 
fichu.] Budgerigar asks may stockings (cream) em- 
broidered in coloured silks, be worn in the morning? 

tYesO 

HOPEFUI, writes, — Will you kindly translate into 
English for me the fbUowing : — 

" P^ i>ieta, non dirmi addio, 

Di te priva che faro ? tu lo sai, bell* idol mio I io 
d'afianno moriro." 

r* ' In pity say not adieu, 

What shall I do without thee? Thou knowest, my 
beautiful Idol, I shaU die of grief.*' 

The second quotation is not written distinctly. Please 
write it more clearly and send it again.] 

La Vendetta.— Peter Robinson*s, Oxford Street, 
W. Diogenes was a Greek cynic philosopher, v\^o, 
after a wild youth, despised wealth and luxuiy and lived 
In a tub near the temple of Cybele in Athens. Steel en- 
gravers are employed in producing engravings on ste«l. 
The question answers itself. 

E. B. Z. — See advertisements at the end of Our 
Diawing-Rooro . 

Bye-Bye.— Verses declined with thanks. 

M. W.'s question was answered in our July number. 

Rose.— Take the arm that is offered. The fact of 
either party being married makes no difference what- 
ever. The Gainsborough bat is not much worn now. 

Blue Orbs. — There is not the smallest truth in what 
has been told you. Someone has been hoaxing you. 

Thvra.— " Two roses *' declined with thanks. 

Thorne.— I knew of no satisfactory reply to your 
question. 

Annie writes, — Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly in- 
form those of your correspondents who have been in- 
qnirir^, that "Spectilation** is published by Routledge 
auid Son, at is.'6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d., according'to binding. 
And will you allow me to mention that linseed oil and 
turpentine in equal parts is a very good and inexpensive 
Aumiture polish ? Cream of tartar and half the quantity 
•f carbonate of soda lightens cakes, bread, etc., better 
than any baking powder. Please tell Elfleda that the 
song "My Grandfather's Clock" is published by C. 
Sbeard, High Holbom, in the "Musical Bouquet,'* price 
either 3d. or 6d., I forget which, postage ^. 

Spes writes. — Dear Madam, Would some of your 
readers kindly tell me where I could procure '* The Bells 
of Innisfere," either as a song simply, or as a piece, 
namely set to music with words. 

Can any correspondent kindly teH Red Red Rose 
who was the publisher of a Christmas number called 
" Kiddle-a-Wink,*' which came out some years ago, and 
where tt could now be obtained ? 

Lalla Rookh writes, — I would like to get some of 
Moore's Melodies as vocal duets for soprano and con- 
tralto ; vnM some of your numerous 8ub9crit)ers give me 
the names of a few taking ones? They must not be 
very difficult, as my sister's voice goes but to F, and 

The "Shamrock Embroideries" are equal in 
effect and wear to ** Real Madeira" at less than half the 
piioe. Pattern Cards post free, on application to 
KD. Allin, 73, Upper-street, Islington.— [Ad VT.J 



mine to E. I will also feel much obliged to Gussie if she 
would be so kind as to send all the verses of the poem 
by Lord Lytton — 

" There is no death I 
An angel form walks o*er the earth with silent tread," 

to be printed in the Jotmial, and to you for permission 
to do so. [We have not space for printing all the verses 
that are asked for. Kindly send stamped addressed 
envelope for the words.] 

Maori writes, — Dear Sylvia, I am very much 
obliged to a lady at Weston-super-Mare for her kind 
letter of information about winter watering-places ; also 
to " Yam-Yam.** If the latter would be so kind as to 
give me a little more information, I should be very grate- 
ful ; viz., as to whether lodgings are to be procured in 
Donegal or Waterford, and what would be the cost of 
them ? Also, if the climate is bracing, or moist and re- 
laxing ? and if the spring is a good season to go there? 
My address is with the Editor. " Yam- Yam's " account 
of the cheap living is tempting, but we do not want to 
keep house, as we are moving about constantly, and 
hope to return to New Zealand ; so, of course, we shall 
not want to furnish a house, without a small furnished 
cottage could be had for a time. There wsis a slight 
printer's error in my answer about New South Wales, 
by putting a full stop after New Zealand, it makes New 
Zealand appear as if it were tropical, instead of finishing 
the sentence by saying, " as in New Zealand, we got our 
oranges from thence ;** but it is of no great moment. If 
letters are forwarded, should I not enclose stamps for 
them? [Please.] 

Epfie.— The song, *' Home, Sweet Home," can be 
ordered through any music-seller. " 'Ejcce Deus," means 
"Behold the God." "Esp^rance" means "hope." 
" Carpe diem " is the old Horatian maxim " Enjoy the 
day while it lasts," and is best rendered in English by 
Herrick's " Gather ye rosebuds while ye may," etc. [It 
is not necessary to send your name and address. The 
words of •• Home" were composed by Howard Payne.] 

M. P. K. will feel much obliged it some kind sub- 
scriber will lend her the pattern of the Bathing Dress 
given with June number. She will pay all postage. 
Sylvia has her address. 

\^For remainder of Drawing-RooMy sup. 304.] 



BXCHANGE COLUMN. 

RULES. 
I. ABletten OB this subject oMttt be addraned 
Sylvia, 

WarmMk House, 

Darsei Buildings, SaUsbusj Squam, 
[BxchauM Calumny's umaon, RX» 

9. All fetten must emitain ft btfge, ftdly-dlrected, 
envelope, with one penny stamp enclosed, not affixed. 

3. Notices must be written legibly on (me side of a 
sheet of paper, separate and distmct from communica- 
tions for the Drawing-room, Work-room, or House- 
keeper's Room. 

4. Annoiacementsofthenatareof an Adfertisemeat 
cannot appear in this column. 

J. The chaiige for insertion in the Exchange Column 
YLViA's HoMB Journal is threepence- for every 
twelve words, and one penny extra for eveiy addition^ 
four words, except in eases wheie the address is pnb- 
ished. The inscotion, in these cases, is free. 

6. The only articles that can be advertised,^ mZt are 
Books and Music 

7. All articles of wearing appard advertised for ez- 
6hange must be new ; I'^urs, Laces, Shawls, and Rugs 
alone excepted. 

8. Notices must be sent before the zoth of preceding 
month. ' ■ 

NOTICE. — No advertisements received later than 
the tenth dav of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of ^e montn following. 

Wanted, Jean Ingelow's Poems. Second-hand ac- 
cepted if the contents are perfect. Cash, or exchange in 
music, vocal or instrumental. — Address, May, Glany- 
mor, Marionvere, R. S. O., Pembrokeshire. 

Prints, photographs, and coloured scraps in endless 
variety. Also other things, useful and ornamental. 
Cheap. Approval. 

Wanted for exchange, or to purchase at half-price. 
After, song by K. J. Bodington. Address, Minnie, 
Wildon Grange, Easingwold. Yorkshire. 

What offers ? 15-carat gipsy ring, set with one large 
amethyst ; two 15-carat, marquise shape ; Austin Friars 
(Mrs. Riddel J j Bruna's Revenge ; Gwendoline's Har- 
vest ; plain silver locket ; small heart-shaped ear-drops, 
set with one small turquoise, 18 -carat ; splendid rose 
cockatoo, very tame, talks, will shake hands, kiss, dance 
etc. ; two large travelling trunks ; and other things. 
Mrs. Lee, 3, Mpstyn Road, Lower Merton, Surrey. No 
cards. 

" Such cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs for Gentlemen, 
hemmed for use, as their real Irish Cambric, at 5s. 6d., 
and beantilully fine at 8s. iid. per doxen, and their 
Gents' Hem-stitched, now so fashionable, at 8s. 9d. per 
dosen, are a boon indeed." — Vide Press. Samples post 
free.— Robinson ft Clbaver, by Appointment to the 
Queen, Beliiast.— (Advt.] 



M. A. P. wants The Mill on the Floss, by G. Eliot, 
or one of the books by the author of John Hsuifax ; will 
give in exchange Felix Holt, quite new. M. A. P. has 
also for exchange one year's numbers of The Quiver ; 
wants Young L^ies* Journal ; and will give eif ht sonsoi 
or instrumental pieces of music for one year (» Cas^elK 
Journal. Address, M. A. P., Post Office, Low Bentham, 
Lancaster. 

Melbourne House, The Changed Brides, The Brideli 
Fate, Eva SUnley, Fair Play, How He Won Her, 
MabePs Mistake, Cook's Voyages round the Worid, 
Fisher's Daughter, Mysteries of Udolpho, Barbara Sta^ 
ford, The Wife's Secret, The Heiress, Anna Lee (Maiden, 
Wife, and Mother), The Children of the Abbey. All 
dean as new. All offers to Mrs. Freestyn, Kissingen 
Villa, Lower Merton, Surrey. 

Ballads and pieces by modem composets<*-A. SuU 
livan, Miss Philp, Gatty, Pinsuti, etc. Send stamped 
addressed envelope for hst, to Miss Elmshe, Insch, Aber- 
deenshire, N.B. 

Rita will give an ice-wool shawl in exohanc^e for 
January and March numbers of Sylvia of 1878, without 
patterns or supplement. Miss Bolton, 13, Central 
Beach. Lytham, Lancashire. 

AdvuiistmiMU qf Ladfs Work, PH Auimab, ^., fbr 
this part of the Paper, are charged for oi the ratf^ of 
One ShiUingfar Twelve IVdrds. 

For Sale, Johnson and Stevens' Shakespeare, in ten 
volumes, the edition of 1785 ; price £2. Also Good 
Words for 1877 and 1878, unbound, with Christmas 
numbers, for half-price. — ^Address, Mrs. GradweU, Haili- 
well Street, Choriey, Lancashire. 

Underclothing, Trimmings, Irish Laoes, Crewel Em- 
broidery, etc. Madame Doerier, to, Henry Street, 
Dublin. 

Sweethearts, Stars that Shhie so Brightly, I cannot 
Mind my Wheel, Mother, The Love Test, and I've 
Waited till the Twilight ; five nearly new songs for 4s. 
Sent post free. Address, Miss A. Sargent, 5, South 
Church Street, Colchester. 

Remarkable Bargain. — ^A lady giving up housekeep- 
ing offers for 50s., one doeen each electro-plated tea, 
table, and dessert spoons ; also one dozen eadi table and 
dessert forks. 60 pieces. All stamped quality, only 
once used, and cost £$ 15s. Sample. 

For disposal, a quantity of music, remarkably cheap 
Send stamp for list to Miss Lawrence, 8s, Victoria Pant 
Road, South Hackney. 

For sale or exchange to the value of 6s., Illustrated 
Book of Needlework, cost los. 6d.. containing embroidery, 
crochet, knitting, etc. Address, R. E., Stamp Office, 
Hitchin. 

Fancy Artkles for Baxaars, eto., made by a la^. 
Orders requested. Miss Bloom, Castle Acre, Swafihanu 
Norfolk. 

Vocal and Instrumental M!usic for sale, in good con- 
dition. 4s. songs or pieces for 6d., and 3s. ones for4d. 
Send stamped envelope for list to A. B., care of Sylvii 

Miss Clyde, Newport, Barnstaple sends Devon- 
shire ferns, 20 roots, 6 varieties, iff. 4d., carriage paid ; 
100 roots, 9 varieties, carefully packed in box wnh niosft, 
5s . ; 100 leaves, is. ad. post fiw. 

Miss Florencb Bern ant (Soprano) begs to an- 
nounce that she is open to engagements for ConoertSk 
Oratorios, or Operas, also Pupils. All communications 
to be addressed to her at la. Great Quebec Street, 
Montagu Square. 



COMMISSIONS FROM ABROAD. 
Ladies residing abroad appear to experience great 
difficulty hi obtaining arddes of dress of recent ftSdoU 
and good style ; and it seems almost impossilde fir 
dwellers in India, America, and Australia, to procure the 
many luxuries of the wardrobe, the dressing-roora, and 
the cuisine which, to those who live at home^ hata 
almost become necessaries; The convenience, therefore, 
seems to be considemble that woald accrue to <Mtf 
subscribers abroad, and even at home in places remots 
from fashion and ^ops, from bdng placed in a podQoli 
to ooneapoad with someone in London safialls of eze> 
cuting commissions for ladies. 

It b in the bdief that she matbensefid in this way 
that 

Maoamb Adblb Lstbluer, 

40, Tavistock Street, Covemi Ourtkm, 

Loudom, WX^ 
has made ammgements which enable her to execute ai^ 
orders of the foregoing kkML 

In transmitting such commissions* ladies ak« v^ 
quested to be veiy precise !n giving details, descriptions, 
ete., of the articles they order, as It would be Impturi^la 
to change them after having been sent abroad. 

A remittance must accompany each order. 



Crewels, Embroidery, and Braiding Patterns. 
in every kind, sent to choose from. Transferring Pat- 
terns, from 4|d. the 6 yards. Transferring Cloths for 
marking on light or dark materials. White, is. 6d. ; Blue, 
IS. per Sheet. Crash and Serge Patterns sent. Ladies* 
own materials marked. B. Francis, i6| Haaway 
Street, Oxford Street, London, W. [Adtt.] 
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nPHIS is the time for buying dresses. Never in my memory were 
-*- materials so cheap. I was quite astonished at the marvellously 
low prices introduced to my notice on the occasion of a recent 
shopping expedition to Messrs. Spence and Co.'s establishments, 
in St. Paul's Churchyard. I wanted some good brown serge, 
substantial, but not too heavy for autumn wear,'aDd I may really say, 
without exaggeration, that I could have bought two such dresses for 
the price I gave for one last year. We must, I suppose, begin to 
think of autumn fabrics now, though we have had so little summer. 
At the same time, we are allowed, by our American prophets, to 
expect some very hot weather in September, and Messrs. Spence have 
made most plentiful provision for pretty and tasteful costumes. Their 
Pompadour flanneb are in very excellent designs on black and cream- 
coloured grounds. They are 39 inches wide and cost as. ii|d. per 
yard. Tliey are manufactured expressly for combination with self- 
coloured flannels, of which Messrs. Spence have an enormous variety 
in two diflerent widths. These flannels will make the most com- 
fortable and ladylike autumn and winter costumes. The colours are 
excellent — fawn, brown, and artistic blues; prices is. 6 id. and 
IS. o|d. ; the latter 30 inches wide. 

Messrs. Spence are now selling an extremely pretty trimming for 
dresses, consisting of a strip of Bolton sheeting, about four inches 
wide, embroidered in coloured crewels. It is oaly io|d. per yard, 
and makes a most effective trimming. 

The CuROMOGRAPH is a new invention for copying letters easily 
and quickly. It consists of two flat trays of zinc, each of which con- 
tains a kind of elastic preparation. Thus the two sides can be used 
at the same time for copying purposes. A peculiar ink is used, and 
any number of copies can be obtained by using the chromograph. 
Any kind of paper may be used, and when the copies have been 
taken, the original impression on the caoutchouc composition can 
easily be wiped off with a little clean water and sponge. No press is 
necessary, and the whole process is so exceeding simple that a child 
could produce the copies. The chromograph is evidently destined, no 
less by its usefulness than by its moderate price, to be used in every 
office in the kingdom. Another use to which it can be converted will 
make it equally popular in the house — viz., that of marking impres- 
sions on materials for fancy work. These can be conveyed with 
very little trouble. The impression produced is very clear and distinct. 

Another new invention, in a rather different line, are the Spanish 
High-heeled Cork. Socks, about which I have received several 
inquiries since they were advertised in this journal. They are what 
are usually called " cork soles " by the public, with the addition of 
some extra thickness in the heel, which has the effect of increasing 
the height of the wearer. They have all the effect of high heels 
without the risk of tripping and catching the heel, attendant upon 
the latter. The prices will be found advertised in our advertisement 
pages. The address of the agent is " Portland House, Greenwich, 
S.E.,'* the name " E. Theobald." 

At the same address is sold the American Plaiter and Kilter 
— ^a very simple and useful contrivance by which the arduous task of 
kilt pleating is rendered short and easy. 

Ladies whose thoughts on travelling are bent may And it a 
practical reminder that Harron's Improved Cheltenham Trunk 
(Harron, 261, High Holbom) is covered with the best silk japanned 
water-proof canvas, and bound with solid leather, the firmness and 
solidity being even better insured by the stitches being carried 
through the trunk itself. The prices are from s£i ijs. upwards. 
The '* Balmoral ** Bonnet Case is also very useful and convenient, 
with a looking-glass in the lid, several tray compartments, very 
light and very strong. Prices from 12s. 6d. A light waterproof 
Bonnet Case, with tray, handle, and good lock, costs only 6s. 6d. 
Larger sizes can be had for dresses. 

The new material for embroidery and other fancy work, called 



Arrasbne, and supplied wholesale by Messrs. Middleton 
Answorth & Co., 137, Cheapside, is rather like chenille, but even 
softer and more effective, while it is much easier to work with, being 
so manufactured that it draws readily through the thickest material 
without injury. In fact, thus drawing it through improves it by 
drawing both the sides of the Arrasene together, aiding the soft effect. 
It is a great improvement upon crewels, one strand being equal in 
effect to three of this material. Like crewels, it is made in silk and 
wool, and is very little more expensive. Leaves and flowers can be 
better imitated by its aid than in crewels, and I have seen a begonia 
leaf which at a little distance I took for a real leaf. 

A caution about the Sempre Seccos, which I have so frequently 
noticed, may be of use to my readers who think of providing them- 
selves with one of these most useful articles, in travelling, or for the 
seaside. Some very inferior imitations are being passed off on the 
public, and I only hope those who buy them from my recommenda- 
tion will be sure to remember the real name, and get a true " Sempre 
Secco,*' or they will think I have recommended an article which did 
not merit recommendation, and this I am most careful never to do. 

Clarke*s Patent Pyramid Night Light is the only one that 
does not require to stand in water. Th^ lower portion is made of 
earthenware, and is therefore perfectly safe. The lamp burns steadily, 
giving out a white^ light. For keeping food or coffee warm during 
the night for children and invalids, this night light is extremely con- 
venient and perfectly safe. 

Numerous questions relative to the complexion come to me every 
month, more especially in summer weather, when freckles and sun- 
burn prevail. The best reply I can make to all such inquiries is, to 
take moderate exercise, eat and drink moderately, cultivate a good 
conscience, and use plenty of Pears' Soap, which is certainly the 
purest and best manufactured, and is recommended by Professor 
£rasmus Wilson, Dr. Tilbury Fox, and all other eminent authorities 
on the skin. 

Mr. Chapman, Notting Hill, is making preparation for the 
autumn season in good time. His '' Chuddah Tweeds," 26 inches 
wide, at is. pd. per yard, are in excellent mixtures of colour. The 
'' heather" tints light up the rather cold and sombre '* Chuddah " 
colours, and make the tweeds very becoming with their suggestions 
of red and yellow — for they are so well combined as to be only sug- 
gestions. Cotton skirtings, with stripes in bright colours, cost 
IS. 4|d. the yard, 38 inches wide. In wool they are 39 inches, and 
cost 2s. I i^d. the yard. The " Grecian Poplin *' is a mixture of silk 
and wool, with all the effects of shot silk. The colours are brown 
and black, blue and black, purple and black, white add black, red and 
black, green and black, the width 26 inches, and the price as. iifd. 
The '^ Drap de Raye '* is a really charming material, though the price 
is only is. 5|d. per yard. The mixture of colours is good, and there 
is a finish like that of satin cloth on the right side. Mr. Chapman 
is selling a thick and warm material called ** French Honeycomb 
Flannel " at half price. Among the colours is a beautiful pale blue. 
The width is 36 inches, the price 2s. 3^d. I hope to have more to 
say about Mr. Chapmao*s patterns next month ; in the meantime I 
can only advise my readers to send to him for some for themselves, 
upon which they can form their own opinion. 

The Decorative Art Material Company, which hashitherto 
traded only as a wholesale firm, has now opened a West End 
Branch, at which any length of their materials will be sold at strictly 
wholesale prices. Patterns are sent post free on application to 
19, Charing Cross, S.W. Heavy twill cretonnes are sold from 
7^d. the yard. Among the other materials are upholstery silks, silk 
brocades, satins, silk plushes, noil velvets, Utrecht velvets, velve- 
teens, art fustians, tapestries, Indian and oriental curtain muslins and 
laces, cretes, Madras muslins, and English and French cretonnes, all 
at very moderate prices. Sylvia. 
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SYLVIA'S Letter. 



TT is pleasaat to get disagi^eable things «v^^, -so,! shall begin it 
■^ once by quoting the following Itttter which I hare received : — . 

" Dear. Sylvia, — Frbm the conunenceraentof the Home Jour- 
nal we have taken it, and at first considered it tolerably good. 
Latterlf it has much deteriorated. The' trashy tales we never 
degraded our intellect by reading them. Young ladies will not be 
much improved by them. As a fashion book, it is totally inadequate. 
How many households want a set of baby linen, or, if they do, caa 
you honestly call that comprehended in the range ot fashion ? Last 
month you gave a child's pinafore, and rudely recommend their elders 
to adapt it to themselves. Don't you kna>v a lady wants it full size 
to cover all her dt'ess ? You give a jacket without a sleeve, a cape 
without a collar, and say find it for yourselves. In Manchester, we 
call this humbug, and have ordered our stationers to send no more 
Sylvia. "Cricket" has good common sense. You might, with 
advantage, allow her more space and the same size of type as the trash. 
— Adieu, " Mahcuniensis.'' 

I am afraid that when Mancunieasis wrote this, she was in what 
children call a *' naughty temper," Perhaps she wanted that pina- 
fore pattern for her own use, aAd was not ckver ei^ugh to adapt it, 
as " Gladys " and " Pearl " have done. But let us take her letter by 
degrees. Strange to say, it gives' me an opportunity which I have 
for some time desired, of directing the attention o( our readers to the 
fact that this is less a fashion journal than a home journal, as its name 
indicates. It tries to be useful in every part of the home, including 
dress anti 
them. N 
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appear to have transferred all their affection to their new keeper. 
They know his step, and seem to be looking out for him when be is 
absenL The reptiles are repulsive and uninteresting, except to the 



student ofnaturat history, being generally wrapped closely in thrir 
blankets.'! .'" ' . , 

What a gorgeous picture the parrots and cockatoos make, ranged 
on their perches in the open air, with a bachgrouod of green lewes 
and blue sky ! One splendid fellow, all bright blue above and.wum 
yellow below, swings alxjut as though vain of bis perfect colouring. 
If they would only take a leaf out of Bottom's boot:, and." roar you 
likeany sucking dove," instead of in those harsh, shrieking tones, tKs 
would be the most attractive corner of the grounds. 

The death of Sir Rowland Hill has occurred during the past 
month. So long had he survived the days when his name was in 
every mouth as the inaugurator of the Penny Post, that most people 
imagined him to have been long dead. He had, indeed, lived beyond 
's life by the Psalmist. It is difficult for as 
lings that existed before the estabhsbment 
sm ; and in view of the enormous additioD 
ublic revenue, it is a matter of surprise that 
arriedout in other directions. The humble 
eater power than is realized, 
ry is severe in Its remarks on the prevalence 
inis. There is a leaven of truth, too, in its 
lan or girl who is properly alive to the effert 
!d never think of playing lawn-tenois in 
the dresses of the present day were never 
irun; and a woman taking an active pait 
in a lawo-tflDiiis competition may be compared to a swan waddling 
on a bowliH^green. It is said that the perfection ot art in lawn- 
tennis is to preserve an absolutely tranquil pose. But, as a matter of 
fact, it Is impossible; and women who play find themselves com- 
pelled to run, and to throw themselves into a dozen ungainly 
attitudea." Neverth^ess, some graceful girls manage to look very 
Charming as they run to meet thcball and send it back i thetr bright, 
Upfutmed faces watching its course' with absorbed interest. It is a 
capital game; as faealt'hy'as it is amusing. 

It is said that the Empress is writing a Memoir of the late Prince 
Imperial, Such an occupation will help to console the poor lady, whose 
grief is Btill sordeep and bitter. 

The re-action in favnnr of Captain Carey was so curiously strong 
at the time of Us wrival in England, that, for bis own sake, it is » 
pity he did not remember the maxim about " golden silence." 

The bust of:Uie Prince Imperial, the modelling of which w»S 
superintended' by the £mpress herself, is said to be another very suc- 
cessful proof of tfae'taletit of 'the young sculptor, Mr. Belt. It is to 
be reproduced in 'various- sizes, the smallest a two-inch bronze, for 
Sir Richard 'fiValtac^ who wants it to match a similar bust in his 
possession, of Napoleon I., when he was a child. 

An American letter says that at Saratoga the good taste almost 
unWersally displEiyed in dre>ss is noticed by all. Dress is becoming 
each year more a^d more an art. It is seldom that one sees any- 
thing loud or in bad taste. Many of the richest dresses are short, 
and all of the prettiest ohes that are seen on the streets or parks are 
so. And many of them are thrown out by small hoops, although 
they have by no means coffle into general wear. White dotted 
muslins are very much worn for morning dresses, and are mostly 
made with two skirts trimmed with plaitings or rufHes ed^ with 
lace, and a rather close-fitting basque, belted, sometimes with rib- 
bon, sometiines with a leather belt. In leather belts the light yellow 
are the favetirites, md most of them have the pocket suspended at 
the side. 

The poor balloon in Paris has succumbed to stress of weather. 
From a distance, wheri it was on the ground, it bore a very greit 
resemblance to the dome of St. Paul's, without, of course, the oroi- 
menlation on the top. 'When in the air, it gently oscillated in a way 
that proved hiighly deterrent to me. I am a bad sailor, and the 
motion conveyed to my mind some very strong ideas of sea-sickness. 
Consequently,-! was content to remain on the earlh below j bnt 
accounts frdm those who ascended in the liallon captif represent 
ihk trip as being very enjoyable. 

To wear fishermen's jerseys is the latest freak of fashion for 
ladies. With, very little contrivance they fit very rlnwly tn the fiplB 
and when that is good, they are not unbecoming. Silvia. 
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FOR THE PATIENTS OF THE LONDON HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of Sylvia's Journal. 
ADAM, — You would do me, hundreds, and perhaps thousands. 



M 



of others, who cannot thank you themselves, a great kindness 
if you would permit me thus to give you an illustration of the well- 
known definition of " gratitude ''—viz., " a keen sense of the hope of 
future fftvours" — by both sending you my thanks for the insertion in 
your journal of an extract from one of my letters addressed to the editor 
of "The Daily Telegraph," and by allowing me now to address you 
another, in your own magazine. My theme in "these fresh fields 
and -pastures new," will be the same as in my previous appeals. 
Already have the very obliging editors of " The Times," " The Daily 
Telegraph," "The Daily News," "The Lancet," "The Medical 
Examiner," "The Spectator," "The Pall Mall Gazette," "The 
Echo," and some other of the papers, been so good as once and 
again to insert letters of mine on the subject which stands on the 
heading of this letter. 

You, madam, and some, any way (may I hope a good many f) of 
your readers, will be pleased to learn that during the four years that 
I have been engaged in this work, I have been enabled by the kindness 
of old friends, many former pupils, and the outside world in general^ 
to gather and distribute certainly not less than fifteen thousand or 
twenty thousand amusing books, unobjectionable works of fiction, 
novels, twoks of travel and of history, magazines, serials, whether 
religious or secular, but all of them interesting and readable, among 
thiity London hospitals and five convalescent homes. It may amuse 
your readers also, as well as interest them, to know that in answer 
to one of my appeals in the papers for musical boxes, for the solace 
and delight of children's hospitals, I have had no less than thirteen 
sent me — all, I trust, still "strong in song," either in the special 
children's hospitals in London, or in one or other of the great 
children's wards in the general hospitals. Any way, I know they 
were sent tne, and that 1 bestowed them in those hospitals where I 
learnt they would be most acceptable : two, I think, went to the 
children's hospital at Shadweli; one to each of the other children's 
hospitals; two to the two great children's wards at London Hospital, 
Whitechapcl, E. ; one to the Westminster Ophthalmic, where, of 
course, the poor patients cannot pass their time in reading ; one to 
the hospital to which I belong at the present time as a humble 
student — viz.. Charing Cross ; and one to the hospital to which I 
first belonged, Westminster ; the others elsewhere, A dozen more 
of such nice little automatic songstresses would be, I am quite sure, 
equally acceptable at a dozen or so more of the other hospitals that 
have already none. 

For the children's hospitals, of course, I cannot have too many 
scrap booksj picture books, children's story books, and dolls sent me. 

In those of the hospitals where I am sufficiently well known to 
the resident medical officer or to the matron, and where I am kindly 
allowed to go through the wards and give the presents I bring 
myself, I now follow the sagacious advice of one of the lady super- 
intendents, who said tome one day, when she was going through the 
wards with me, with my bags all full of presents for the little ones, 
"Now then. Dr. Turner, if you wish to make the patients really 
value. and care for your gifts, you will do well to tell them that they 
may keep the scrap books, or dolls, or toys, for their own very selves; 
and that they need not give them back to the sister or nurse when 
they get well and leave the hospital, but may take them away with 
them-" Since then I have consUntty followed this lady's advice, and 
have always added, " These, dear, you m^ keep for yourself," when 
1 have' gone through the children's wards in a general hospital, or 
visited the Shadweli, or the Evelina Hospital, in the Southwark 
Bridge Road. 



In the same manner, when going, as I do every Sunday (when 
not out of town for a brief holiday), through every ward of my 
former hospital, with two, three, and four bags full of jolly, readable, 
and instructive Sunday magazines — "Good Words," '"The Day of 
Rest," " Sunday at Home," and the like— I have generally said to 
every patient, whether man, woman, or child, " Yon can keep Uiat 
for your own self. You need not return it to me, or to the sister, or 
to the nurse ; but when you have done with it you can give it to 
your own friends to take home." I fully believe, madam, that I 
thus make my presents twice as valuable in their eyes, infinitely 
more likely to be read (if It be a book or magazine) with attention, 
taken much more care of, not thumbed, dirtied, or pulled to pieces 
half SO soon. From far the larger part of the hospitals and conva- 
the great pleasure of supply- 
irestlng, and instructive books 
n many of them, repeatedly, 
■ committeesj and when that 
Iters of thanks from the trea- 
cases, I think, has the offer of 
tracts, and religious magazines 
:he hospital chaplain, entirely 
1 yon a copy oF two or three of 
hearty letters of thanks, and 
might have them to spare;'' 
ifying letter, three pages long, 
I had the honour of receiving 
}ur large London hospitals, in 
; collected and given to this 
irfectly innocnoas novels and 
graceful compliment of adding 
I happen to be) " the brolher- 
n which his grace lives, whose 
icese knew no bounds." What- 
kindly afford me by inserting 
part, in your journal, believe I 
those who, like myself, have 
on a bed of sickness for eight 
iat It would be to have passed 
better mental or intellectual 
Irix" of tracts, hymn-books, 
lything sent me, hither, to this 
B of the Head Porter of West- 
really good and unobjection- 
id so on, for Sunday reading^ 
e, and Mrs. Sewell, and the 
1 Miss Hesba Stretton, such as 
Allegories of Adams, Munro, 
dable Sunday magazines (they 
are eagerly received, and are soon worn out — one cannot have too 
many of them), "Pilgrim's Progress," any number of the small 
edition, not too heavy for the hands of a sick person— will be, madam, 
not sent by me, but takea " with these .hands," to one hospital or 
another, whose authonties have the good sense to receive them for 
their patients, and then and there put by me, myself, into the hands 
of the Secretary, or the Resident Medical Officer, or the Lady Super- 
intendent, or the Steward, or some one, who will be herself, or him- 
self, at the trouble oL seeing to their distribution among the sick, the 
wounded, and the crippled. 

With many apologies for the weary length of- the letter I have 
inflicted on you, permit me to be, dear Madam, 

Your obliged and most obedient humble servant, 

Dawson W. Turner, D.C:L. ■ 
13, Salisbury Street, the Stkand, W.C, 

Sefl. ayk, 1879, - ■ 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. the design being forg«.me-nots and dog ros«. The sl«v«, which 

ITH Kll the fashionible world away from Paris, we must follow "ere rather short, had sprays of the same flowers embroidered upon 

them to the seaside to see what new and pretty fashions (he them just above the cuffs, which were lined with blue silk, and turned 

(at last} shines upon. back. At the throat was a small collar of blue silk, fastened with a 

First and foremost we must notice the walking dresses, for these bow of blue ribbon, lined with pale pink. Another morning robe was 



are just now the 
most considered, as 
at many fashion- 
able resorts ladies 
wear ordinary attire 
wfth hats for the 
dances, a very con- 
venient arrange- 
ment and a very 
sensible one. 

Of course, for 
private balls at 
watering-places, 
evening dress is as 
usual, but with the 
Etablissements and 
Caunos full every 
evening, but few 
people give these 
during this season. 

For morning 
wear, as many 
chincies and hol- 
lands are worn as 
ever; the former, 
made pinafore 
shape, being uni- 
versally adopted for 
young girls, a great 
many prettily em- 
broidered plain ones 
being also made in 
Ibis sbape. The 
hoUands and dark 
blue linens are 
generally trimmed 
with some good 
contrasting colour 
or Persian borders 
sold in strips for 
this purpose. Then 
there are a few 
pocket handker- 
chief ones to be 
seen, the boidei? of 
which are cut off 
and employed in 
every conceivable 
way as trimmings. 

For early morn- 
ing wear at home, I 
have seen some 
very pretty nbes of 
white cashmere and 
serge. 

One of the latter, 
Princess-shaped, 

had the centre of ' 

both front and back 

formed entirely of broad kilted folds, lif front these were stitched 
across at intervals, but at the back tbey were let loose about halfway 
down the skirt and expanded to form the train. Making the entire 
circuit of the plain part of the dress so aa to form a border to the 
pleated part, and at the bottom was an irregularembroidery in crewels, 



Friet «r Flat PaUtt*, a 



of very pale bine 
cashmere, with a 
drawn front and 
plain bacL This 
was also embroi- 
dered with white 
and dark green ulk, 
the design being 
white jessamine and 
its foliage. With 
the latter was made 
a charming little 
pocket handker- 
chief cap of pale 
blue silk, with a 
bouquet of jessa- 
mine on one side. 

I spoke last 
month of the nuny 
black and while silk 
dresses worn. They 
are still as fashion- 
ably and I must 
describe one I have 
seen made op with 
Cardinal silk of 
rather a light shad& 
Tbe short sUrt 
was kilted in very 
broad pleats, each 
one of which was 
lined wiih Cardinal 
silk, so that it had 
the effect of altn^ 
nate broad stripes 
of the two materials 
arranged so that all 
the chequered silk 
came on the outside 
of the pleats, with 
just a glimpse of the 
Cardinal between. 
Tbe long tunic, 
which was drawn, 
had the bottmn 
Uned with Cardinal 
cut up in square 
tabs, which were 
turned up so as to 
show the lining. 
The bodice had long 
basques, piped with 
red, and opened 
over a pleated waist- 
coat with revers of 
Cardinal. Thecufls 
were also lined with 
ted. The bat was 
a black on^ with 
broad brim, lined with satin, and a plume <X white feathers. 

A pretty slight mourning dress, also short, was of black silk and 
black and silver grey Pekin. The skirt had two flounces of black sill^ 
finely pleated, divided by one of plain silver grey silk. The polonaise 
was of Pekin, pleated here and there down the front with bows of satin, 



-HOUSE DRESS. 
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lined with silver grey, turned back with revers of silver grey at the former of Gipsy or Directoire shape, with feathers for ornament 


bottom, and edged with a rich fringe of jet and silver grey silk. It There has been of late quite a furore for real flowers to adorn hats, 


fomied paniers over tbe hips, and was gracefully draped behind At bonnets, fichus, and even dresses for walleing ; but feathers are now 


the throat it was open, over a black silk waistcoat, with revers of grey, rapidly taking their place for the former. There will be fewer un- 


■n»e sleeveswereof natural feathers this 


black silk, with 




season ; urn osinui 


ciffa formed of 




ones will be chiefly 


drawn crossway 




black, white, or un- 


bands of gi«y silk, 




dyed, and other 


fastened down with 




feathers wiU be 


buttoned straps of 




worn just as they 


PeWn. The hat was 




are taken from the 


entirely of black 




turds, in natuol 


vdnt, with black 




colours. Humming 


feathers fastened by 


1 bird. wiU be worn 


a jet brooch. 


j in the demi-saison 


Some of the 


! bonnets, and also 


prettiest of the 




pompons with 






feather petals. 


of cashmere. I 




tipped with gold 


noticed one of 




silver, and copper. 






There are several 


a deep kihed flounce 




new shades of 


and a short puffed ' 


colour for the 


tunic, drawn up 


autumn toilets, and 


with a large bow of i 


one called Canaque, 


crimson in front, 1 a rich coppery tint, 1 


and edged with a ; " ''""^ly to be a 


deep grass fringe. 




favouriteone. Then ; 



The bodice was 
plain and tight 
fitting, and a sleeve- 
less jacket to be 
won) with it was of 
the same material, 

fringe, with a cas- 
cade of hows down 
the front 
But few jackets 

eitcept those tight- 
fitting ones match- 
ing the dress; there 
are more dolmans; 
fichus, and pele- 
rines. 

A new style of 
tunic is cut in four 
square pieces to 
form the two sides, 
back, and front. I 

these of pale gold 
coloured brocaded 
silk, bound at the 
edges, worn over a 
kilted skirt of plain 

silk of the same colour, the waistcoat and sleeves being formed of the gauze, embroidered at the edges with wreaths of field floweis, was 
latter. very pretty. The rest of the trimming consisted entirely of white 

Hals and bonnets for this autumn season are still to be very largo Breton lace. Shoes are more worn than boots, they are high, nearly 
or very small. The latter of plush, felt, or beaver, fitting close to the covering the foot, for morning toilets, and with buckled straps across 
head with but little trimming, and chiefly of dark colours, and the for more dressy ones. 
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PAUL'S 



there is Japonais, a 
greeny blue, and 
there are several 
new feds. Amongst 
colours we may 
mention Amaranth 
and Pompeian that 
will be popular, 
jackets for 

made of brocaded 
silk, trimmed with 
fringe, and cloth 
with long fleece. 1 
have seen one of 
drab cloth, trimmed 
with chenille fringe 
and passementerie 
to match. 

There are but few 
evening dresses to 



be s 






but I have been 
shown one or two 
of silk and gauie, 
which were very 
pretty. One of 
which, of white 
silk, with tunic of 
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HOW WB MUHMBB ms MBMLBB. 

pRAY don't have the measles, boys, dear," I said, pathetically. 
•*• The boys laughed, poor little mortals, laughed dreary spectres of 
laughs, for already the Philistines were upon them. 

" You see," I went on, though my heart ached to see them try to 
enjoy my fun, " I am particularly busy just now, and have one or 
two worries come to help matters, of course ; and to have you two 
chrcks in bed instead of being at school, will " 

•' In bed ! " 

They moaned out the terrible words. I could understand their 
indignation, I had had measles myself once. To have the measles 
without so much as a by your leave, was bad, but to be put to bed on 
account of this mysterious visitation was simply just adding insult to 
injury. 

'*We will get up again soon, though, presently, eh, mamma? " 
said Gilbert, having found a loop-hole of hope. 

" Yes, dearie." This was their pet name for me. " You are 
sensible boys, not babies, getting on to be men, you know ? " 

" Of course," said Willoughby, a little pompously, " I am ten, 
shall be eleven next year ; Gilbert is nine. Oh yes, we are getting on 
to be men.*' 

* 

" Well then, children, listen to ftie ; you are both going to be ill, 
not very ill, I hope ; but ill, ill enough to prevent your going to 
school ; it is very likely, I fancy, you will have a fortnight's holiday, 
perhaps longer." 

Not a gleam of sunshine sat on their faces at the " holiday." 

*' All you have to do," I continued, '' is to mind exactly what I 
tell you to do, will you ? '* 

" We will try, mother," said Willoughby, and then I put them both 
to bed. They were in the very earliest stage of the disease ; that is, 
they had headache, slight sore throat, overflowing, and lather inflamed 
eyes, and were restless, fretful, and at war with even bread and jam. 
They had been *' sickening " for something, i.e., had been showing 
syniptoms of the arrival of some such foe for two or three days. 
When children will not play, are languid, and cannot eat their favourite 
food, mothers may put on their " considering caps." 

I put on mine forthwith. 

What was it ? I wondered. I hoped for chicken pox, I rather 
dreaded the scarlet fever, it turned out to be the measles. 

The measles ! In vain I ransacked my mind for some " advice 
to mothers," with which I had endowed my memory some time ago 
in case of need. There was not an atom of it left in my memory at 
the moment of need. ^ I could not even remember any remarks at all 
upon the subject. "Well, well," I thought, and I told my per- 
plexity to nobody, ** I will have my own common sense to help me, 
at all events ; and, God willing, the boys shall get proper nursing at 
my hands." 

" Do you know what to do with us and these '. weasles,' 
mamma ? " asked Gilbert, a little timidly, as I kissed his poor, hot 
face, and tucked him up. 

" Measles, my dear,** I said, correcting him. "Do with them! 
I should think I did." After this they had unlimited confldence in 
my skill as a physician. 

The next day the " rash *' was out, small dark red spots about 
the face and slightly upon the neck, crimson spots, not scarlet ; scarlet 
spots come in scarlet fever. 

" So hot, so hot." This was the cry all day long. We had a 
good deal to do this day, I and my one servant. First of all the 
valances round the bedstead had to come off (we never entertained 
veritable " hangings " of any sort in the children's rooms, the most 
allowed there was a tiny vandyked valance at the top of the windows, 
to make the place look " respectable *' and neat), then the two bedside 
slips of carpet, wide pieces, were taken up and downstairs, the less 
of anything of this kind in a sick room the better. Common sense 
says this, for how is it infection is often gathered from articles of 
apparel or bed-room furniture ? The next process was to wash the 



children, or rather to sponge them. I did this with a certain fear and 
trembling I own, lest somebody should suddenly visit me, and learn- 
ing what I was doing, ask me solemnly, " Did I desire to kill my 
olive branches there and then ? " 

This is how I sponged them. I got a small foot-bath, with plenty 
of warm water in it, a large, soft sponge, and some of NichoJls* 
Sanitary Soap, the best soap anyone can have at all times, but in- 
valuable in a case such as this, for its soothing properties. 

Fortunately I possessed two soft old shawls, and these I wrapped 
round the boys' shoulders whilst I sponged their faces, slipping it off 
for a moment to do the same thing to their necks, chests, and arms. 
During sponging their legs and feet, a blanket was doubled and laid 
across their bodies. We had had a blanket down by the kitchen fire; 
this now came up thoroughly warmed through, and encircling our 
invalids in a blanket each, we carried them to the heated blanket 
deposited on an ottoman, rolled them up till only their noses were 
seen, and opened the windows wide! This was done at intervals 
through the day also. Noiselessly and rapidly my handmaid and I pulled 
off the bedclothes and the bed, turned the mattrass and the palliasse, 
brushed the bedstead with a soffc dusting brush, five minutes' work, 
and then made up the bed again. We lifted the children in, drawing 
off their blankets quickly, and covering them up with — not a heap of 
bed-clothes, but just enough to keep them warm and comfortable. 

Then I lucked up my skirt, put a handkerchief on my head, and 
a pair of gloves on my hands (my ordinary " scuffling " atiire), and 
swept the bare boards carefully, raising as little dust as possible, by 
the aid of some tea-leaves. 

Mary, a good enough girl in her way, would, I felt assured, have 
manufactured a very cloud if she had wielded the broom. 

Downstairs were two little girls and a baby-boy, well ; they would 
be sure to take the ** weasles," of course j but still it was necessary 
to have some disinfectant about the house. Chloride of lime is good, 
but carbolic acid is, as Gilbert will say, '* gooder." I shut down the 
windows — one at each end of the room — dusted the room, pulled down 
the Venetian blinds, darkening the room, and went after Willoughby's 
little watering-pot, which holds about a pint, and mixing some car- 
bolic acid in a large vessel, according to the directions upon the 
bottle, filled my watering-pot, and watered the room copiously. This 
I did at least a dozen times during the day and evening. The next 
process was the wheeling in of an old couch, on which I intended to 
sojourn for the night. 

All this day scarcely a sound came from the boys' lips; they 
refused all offers of food, and common sense told me that the less 
food one takes, when one is in a high state of fever, the better. Warm 
milk and water, and warm lemonade, were all they wanted. The 
latter made simply by pouring boiling water on a sliced lemon, from 
which the pips had been removed, and a few knobs of sugar. 

In the night the poor boys scarcely knew how to bear their bedclothes 
upon them ; their eyes were painfully swollen too, and their heads 
ached intolerably, whilst their throats still worried them. I would 
bathe their eyes j no, better than this would be to let them inhale 
steam, and also to bathe their eyes by steaming. Steaming a sore 
throat was what I had often tried successfully before. 

Just outside the door I had a small oil stove, with a kettle of boil- 
ing water upon it. It took little time to fill a slop-basin (for want 
of a better article) with boiling water, to prop one of the boys up 
with a pillow, and putting the whole shawl completely over him, 
place the water underneath it for him to inhale the steam for the 
benefit of his throat, and to soak his eyes with the steam. Five 
minutes was enough. It was a Turkish bath in miniature, and the 
heat inside the shawl was very great, so that the child could with 
difficulty endure it. I served both boys alike, then laid the shawl 
lightly over their faces for a few moments, until the intense perspira- 
tion had abated a little, and sudden cold could not hurt them, and had 
the joyful satisfaction of hearing them say presently feebly, but con- 
tentedly, " My eyes are ever so much better, dearie." All through 
the night I was up and down in my impromptu couch^ on the boys 
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bebalf 5 and when the morning light stole in, I found them both of 
the colour of crimson velvet Well, the " rash " was out finely, and 
'* out *' was just where it ought to be. 

Paint scraps of my medical knowledge flitted back to me now and 
again ) and I knew that to let the rash '' go in/' would be perhaps 
deadi to the boys. It would go in, however, if they were suffered to 
catch cold. The next day the same process was gone through with 
regard to the bed and bedroom (everyday this was done till the children 
left the room altogether convalescent)^ only that a warm, clean pair 
of sheiets were put on the bed, and clean night-dresses put on them. 
This brushing up of the bedstead was familiar to my maid» as it is 
what she was accustomed to do to all the bedsteads in the house 
once a week. Over night I had made some senna-tea thus : — I put 
one ounce of senna leaves into a jar, with four prunes and a heaped 
tablespoonf ul of moist sugar, on this I poured three-quarters of a pint 
of perfectly boiling water, and covering up the jar, let it stand. On 
the next morning, warming two wineglassfuls of the tea and two 
prunes, I gave half each (a wineglassful and a prune) to the boys. 
To day the '* rash " was altered in appearance, the spots had run one 
into another on the face, and were showing half circles of crimson, 
their natural skin showing curiously white between them. To-day, 
too, they would eat nothing, but drank freely of the light drinks I 
have mentioned. Often, too, did they call for the " bath in the slop- 
basm." Both children had coughs, and for this I gave them four 
times a day, four drops of paregoric in a teaspoonful of cold water. 
Very bad were the poor fellows, at one time delirious, and talking 
queerly about their pet rabbits, and the strawberry plants in their 
small gardens ; but always crying out for the steam. The next day 
and the next, there was scarcely any change in the children's appear- 
ance or demeanour, and I continued attending them exactly as I had 
done from the first. But on the next, the sixth from the commence- 
ment of the attack (preliminary out-of-bed symptoms excepted) they 
were very much better, and asked boldly for bread and jam, for 
whtch I substituted arrowroot and mutton broth. This morning, 
too, I gave them another dose of senna-tea, and the remaining prunes 
(warmed). On the eighth day I sent Mary upstairs to look them 
ont clean shirts and socks } they might get up for an hour or so, for 
the weather was mild and warm. I heard an excited gabbling 
between the trio, followed by two feeble *' hurrahs," and expostula- 



tions from Mary, that horror-stricken maiden returning to me with 
the awful news ''that Master Willyby had been trying with all 
his might to turn a somersault and couldn't." 

Never were two prisoners kept in durance vile for months more 
pleased at emancipation than were my two sons, who having almost 
said good-bye to the '* weasles," were really and truly not to go back 
to bed again till the evening. 

*' How queer I feel," said Willoughby, as he walked across the 
room, *'just as if pins were running into my feet. Mamma, the 
weasles all gone ? " 

*' Almost," I said ; ''and now listen to pie, just as you listened to 
me when the measles came to you first. JfVould you like to go back 
to bed again ? " 

" Goodness me, no ! " they exclaimed in dismay, at the hint 
even. 

'* Well, then you must be careful. I let you out and downstairs 
on your parole (Thonneur, It is after the measles is supposed to have 
gone that there is much danger ^ if you catch cold now, you will be» 
it is likely, very ill indeed.*' 

The bojs were models of patience, and really tried much to keep 
from draughts and cold. It is certainly wise to treat one's children 
when thev are able to understand right from wroi^g, so as to keep 
themselves from the latter, like reasonable, sensible, responsible 
beings. The boys had passed through the fire, and were able to 
comprehend that they would be obliged to pass through it again if 
they did not strive to follow the counsel given by one whom they 
knew they could trust to tell them the truth. Soon, the weather 
being fine, they were able to go out of doors. Poor . fellows, how 
longingly they had looked out of the windows when they were 
prisoners. I kept them still on light, simple diet, and as much as 
they chose of it — they would certainly not eat more than was good 
for them at this stage of their malady I felt certain — new laid eggs, 
milk, broth, beef-cea, and a little chicken or mutton (boiled) occa- 
sionally, all the very things to nourish and strengthen them. They 
must have plenty of good, simple good things now, but they are on 
the road to complete recovery ; and, looking back, we find that our 
own common sense aided us in an able manner, for the foregoing is 
an authentic account of how we three "managed the wea — the 
measles." Julia Chandler* 



TUB nBHOBSiS' MOTB-BOOtC. 
ialrie« of itft ©llren mm. 

GATHERINGS FROM OLD BOOKS. 



Notings, selections, 

Anecdote and joke ; 
Old recollections ; 

With gravities for graver folic 

Ai^OPULAR book of 1784 was "The Toilet of Flora j or, a Col- 
lection of the most Simple and Approved Methods of Preparing 
Ba hs. Essences, Pomatums, Powders, Perfumes, and Swe^t-scented 
Waters, with Receipts for Cosmetics of every kind, that can smooth 
and brighten the Skin, give force to Beauty, and take off the Appear- 
ance of Old Age and Decay. For the Use of the Ladies. A New 
Edition, improved. This book is embellished with an engraved 
Frontisprece of the Three Graces." 

In presenting to our readers extracts from books of this descriptidn, 
we do not do so with the impression that they will attempt to put 
into practice the receipts extracted, but rather look at them as matters 
of curious -Interest, and Inasmuch as that the materials are chiefly 
botanical, and involving the collecting of plants in due season, the 
cariryiDg them into practice now would be difficult, as tie ancient 
herb garden has no existence in modern gardening, as was the custom 
with our an^stors of the last centurj or two, and, in miany instances, 
a resort U> the old domestic use of the still, now no longer occupying 
the ladiea'.kisora hours, as in onr gteat^great-grandmothers' time. 
Tbete remarks will be jnstified by our first extract, the materials fof 
which would be difficult to provide without previous attention in 
tfi^ collection. - 



A FLUID TO nta TUB HAIR OF A FLAXBN C0t0UR» 

Take a quart of ley prepared from the ashes of vine twigs 5 briony, 
celandine roots, and turmeric, of each half an ounce ; saffron and 
lily roots, 6f each two drachms ^ flowers of mullein, yellow stechas, 
broom, and St. John*s wort, of each a drachm 5 boil these ingredients 
together, and strain off the liquor clear. 

Frequently wash the hair with this fluid, and in a little time it 
will change to a beautiful flaxen colour. 

A NATURAL COSMETIC. 

The juice that issues from the birch tree, wh6n wounded with an 
auger in spring, is detersive and excellent* to clear the complexion; 
the same virtue is attributed to its distilled w^ter. Some people 
recommend strawberry- water 5 others the decoction of orpiraent, and 
some frog-spawn "water. 

A FLUID TO MAKE THE HAIR OROW. 

Take the tops of hemp as soon as the plant begins to appear 
above ground, and infuse them four-aiid-twentv hbiirs in water. Dip 
the teeth of the comb in this fluids and it y ill certai|;^Iy quickenjthe 
growth of the hair; '■ - ~ li . . ' 

AN BXCELLBRT. COSM BfflC .'FOtl TBilk FAdE. 

Take a pound of levigated hartshorti, tWo pounds of rice powder, 
half a pound of ceruss, powder of tirted boifts, frankincense, ^^um 
mastic, and gum arable, of each two ounces. Dissolve the wholfiLin 
a sufficient quantity of rose-water^ and wash the face with this fluid. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 

No. S96. House Dress, in white or cream roloured woollen 
nutcrial. The sldrt is trimmed with a ptiss^ headed by a scaif in 
satin. A second scarf goes round the middle of the tablier. The 
train is trimmed with a pliss^ and bouillonn^. Long '—'— ••■-'•'• — ■ - 
vest half-tight to the 
figure and raised en 

panier. 1 ' 

No. 897. Ball Dress, i 
— Pink silk skirt trimmed | 
vith a deep flounce ar- 
ranged in hollow folds. 
Bias folds of silk trim the 
left side of the skirt and 
terminate under a lace 
scarf which issues from 
the ri^ht side, and forms 
a tablier. Tea roses fasten 
down the edge of this 
scarf. 

No, 898. COSTUUK DB 

VlLL^ in grey woollen 
material, fleated skirt. 
Tunic with rerers in 
striped Sicilienne. Bows 
of striped ribbon at the 
sides. Vest and cuffs of 
the Sicilienne puffed. 

No. S99. Visiting 
Dkbss.— Silk ?kirt trim- 
med with two ptiss^s 
headed with a bias band 
ofbroch^. Polonaise with 
paniers in brochtf, edged 
wiih a pliss^. Collar and 
cuffs of silk. 

No. 900. Cap a la 
PAYSANNE, of mull mus- 
lin, trimmed with Breton 
lace. On the crown bow 
and ends of pale pink 
satin ribbon. 

Na 901. Embroidered 
Edging.— Broderie An- 
glaise. 

Nos. 903 and 904. 
Monograms in satin- 
stitch. 

No 903. Cap, arranged 
out of a square of mull 
muslin edged with pleated 
Breton lace. At the back 
a knot of blue saiin 
ribbon. 

Nos. 905 and 906. 
Mantelet, of black lace 
and silk fringe, trimmed 
with bows and ends of 
strijied black and red 
tttm ribbon. 

No. 907. Walking 
DRKSs.~Costume in 
brown woollen material 
and wool and silk broch^ 
red with white spots over 
» false ikirt ; the tablier 
is arranged in lengthwise 
puflings. The ^ge of 
each puff is folded back, 
en oreiLle, lined with 
brochi. At the back is a 
skirt draped in three large 

puffs. A brochtf ruche trimi the edge. Jacket with double row of nately 2 double with 3 chain between them, 

buttons, open en chdle with revers, collar in broch^. The back, last of all 9 double in last 9 stitches. This completes the' leaf. The 
tailor-cut, IS open up the seam, and la trimmed with a bias band of leaves are then arranged so as to form a ten-petalled flower. Then 
fcfochtf ; Mosaic buttons. for the hollow stem cut a strip of cardboard the size of your scent 

No. 908. Walking Drisb.— Costume of India muslin and silk, bottle, and wind it round with the wire firom the stamens of the 
in nuuive. The skirt if of tUk, and is pleated the entire length in flower, gumming it firmly at the end. As a cover for this (see Illns- 
front The back has two musUn plisstfs at the edge. The Princess tration 910} work in double crochet, always talcing in both jnits of the 
tunic opens over a vest of grcnat satin. The rounded fronts are stitch along 30 chain of dark olive wool, for 4 rows, then change for 



898,— TOWN DRESS. 
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draped en panier. The back extends in a long breadth which con- 
tinues to [he edge of train, turns back and ends in a kind of chou 
below the waist. A coquill^ of lace hides the seam which joins these 
two breadths. All the edges are trimmed with^he same. 

No. 909. Hand-Bag (Saiinand Knotted Stitch).— Small painted 
bag of black satin embroidered with purse silk and chenille. The 
leaves are worked with 
shaded gold brown silk 
in satin-stitch ; the vein- 
ing and stem with fine 
brown chenille, the 
knotted stitches on the 
leaves with crimson che- 
nille. The flowers are 
made of raised loops of 
white and maize chenille. 
The bag is lined with 
lutestring and edged 
round with a silver cord. 
The upper edge is 
hemmed and drawn up 
with a flat silk braid with 
silk tassels at the end. 
At the lower edge of the 
bag is a tassel of white 
silk and gold cantille 

Nos. 910 and 911. 
Cover for Scknt 
Bottle (Crochet). — This 
cover represents a flower 
resting upon moss, and 
is crocheted with crewel 
wool, partly over wire. 
Begin by crocheting 10 
times 100 chain of pale 
yeUowwooI, and thre^- 
ing a thin wire through 
the lit, 35tb, jotb, 75th, 
and 100th stitches. Then 
push the loops close to- 
gether and twist the wire 
firmly. The ten groups 
so formed are then wound 
together with a sraarate 
piece of wire. The c 
upper leaves are crocheted 
wicb pale blue, attd the 5 
lower with the darker 
blue. (See No. 911.) 31 
chain, going back along 
the same stitches miss 7, 
4 times alternately, I 
treble, 2 chain, miss 2. 
At the end, instead of 3 
chain, 3 chain, and I 
.double. Then work in 
the round as follows : — 
3nd round : 4 times 3 
double in chain before 
the treble, then 4 double 
in 1st 3 of next 7 chain, 
increase at the point by 3 
double in I stitch, then 4 
double in last 3 of 7 chain, 
4 times 3 double in next 
treble after the chain, 
then for an increase at 
the stalk, 3 double in i 
stitch. Then foUow 4 
rounds of double crochet, 
increasing as required by 
the shape of the leaf, and 
working the snd and 4th 
rounds over wire. At die 
point of the leaf crT>chet 5 
instead of 3 double. 7th 
round ; 9 double, alter- 
next stitch, I double. 
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a paler shade of wool When tbe cover is large enough sew it close 
to the flower over tbe cardboard item, uid draw a thread lightly round 
the lower edge. Then for the mossy loops under the flower, crochet 
as follows, using different shades of^wool ;— ist row : 20 times alter- 
nately 50 chain, i double in front stitch, ind row : Close the pre- 
ceding row into a circle, and crochet i doubt* in every double. iJien 
sew this row of loops 
close to the leaves, and 
in working the 2nd row, 
crochet 10 more chain in 
every loop. 

No. 913. BORDEK FOK 

ITaskets, &c. (Cross- 
stitch and Open Work). 
Ground of £ctu coloured 
linen gxuie. Jhe centre 
pattern is firsfworked in 
cross-stitch with olive 
silk for the tendrils, and 
for the blossoms 3 shades 
of blue, red, green, and 
lilac. Leave 2 threads 
on each side this pattern 
and draw out 12. then 
work round 8 threads 
with a buttonhole-stitch, 
and wind round 4 of these 
and 4 of tbe next 8, as 
shown in the lUustration. 
The border is then 
henuned and worked in 
cross-stitch to correspond 
with the centre. 

Nos. 913 and 914. 
Waistcoat of Mull 
MlTSLiN, to be worn over 
the dress. The ground 
is completely covered 
with puSings of figured 
net, edged with an em- 
broidered insert ion. Down 
the front shell pattern of 
Breton lace. Similar lace 
is pleated round the 
ivaistcoat and forms the 
ruCSeat thegeck. Sleeves 
to correspond. 

Nos. 915, 919, 931, 911, 
927. 928, 933, and 933. 
Monograms in satm- 
stitch. 

No. 916. Insertion 
roR Underlinen (M^- 
nardise and Crochet). — 
* J St row: ■ double in 
loop of braid, ^ chain, 8 
double, J chain, repeat 
from •. 2nd row : * I 
double in j chain, 4 
chain, I double in 5 chain, 
5 chain, repeat from *. 
3rd row ; Along the other 
side of the braid 4 treble 
in I loop (see Illustration), 
8 chain, 8 double, 8 chain, 
joininK the 3rd to tbe 6th 
of the preceding 8 chain, 
repeat fw>m *. The other 
half is crocheted in the 
same way, joining as 
shown by the Illustration. 

Nos. 917 and 918. 
Curtain Bands 
(Crochet).— Begin by 
crocheting one of the 
small circles (see No. 918). Close 35 stitches into a circle. Then 
with medium size knitting-cotton make 16 circles, and in the 1st round 
crochet round them all together t long treble in each foundation 
stitch. Every round is closed with a slipstiich. 2nd round : 4 chain 
to form I treble, alternately miss I, I treble, 1 chain. 3rd round: 
Miss 2. 6 treble wdih a purl of J chain, and a slipstitch between the 
3rd aad 4th treble in the next stitch, miss 1, i double. 4th round : 5 
chain to foijn i long treble, 2 long treble with i chain between in last 



double, ♦ 3 chain, i double in next purl, 3 chain, 3 long treble with i 
purl between each in next double, repeat from *. 5th round : 2 slip- 
stitch, 3 chain to form i treble, 4 treble where tbe last slipstitch was 
worked, * I double in next 3 chain, 5 chain, i double in next 3 chain, 
5 treble in centre of 3 long treble, r^eat from *. This completes the 
smallest circle. Crochet another en the same site, then 3 more, be- 
ginning with 43 stitches, 
and a centre one beginning 
with jo stitches. For the 
slantmg bar [see Illus- 
tration) crochet a row of 
long treble edged with 
dotinle crochet. The 
centre circle has 4 balls, 
tbe two other 3, aad the 
two smallest 2 balls. For 
tha vandyked strip 
crochet a row of long 
treble on each side of 135 
stitches, fold the stripe 
in half and crochet tne 
halves together with 
double crochet. For the 
Vandykes, miss 2, I 
double, tniss 2, 6 long 
treble with purl in the 
centre in the next stitch. 
Then sew the circles on to 
this strip as shown in the 
lUustration. 

No. 910. Edging for 
Underlinen (Mignar- 
dise and Crochet). — ist 
row : Cast off 6 loops as 
follows : draw the snd 
through the 1st, the 3nl 
through tbe 2nd, the 4th 
through the 3rd, the 5th 
through the 4tb, and the 
6th through ite 5 th. 
Then proceed as above on 
the other Side of tbe 
braid, repesL 2nd row : 
I treble in 1st of j free 
loops, • 3 times alter- 
nately, 3 chain, I double 
in loop, then 3 chain, i 
treble m next loop not yet 
drawn up, i treUe in ist 
of next 5 loops drawn 
up with the preceding, 
repeat from *. 3rd row : 
I treble in 3 chain, i 
chain, repeat 

Nos. 923 and 924. 
Cover for Work 
Table (Cross-stitch). — 
Small oUong table with 
cover of nut brown lava 
canvas, embroiderea in 
cross-stitch with pale 
brown and maiie filoselle. 
The design is given in 
No. 924. Besides this, 
the cover has an open 
worked pattern as follows: 
draw out 8 threads long- 
ways and across, leaving 
a square at each corner 
to be filled up with but- 
tonhole and overcast- 
stilch in pale brown and 
maiie. Lengthways of 
the opening work the 
margin with cross-stitches 
t^ brown and point russe 
of yellow. The cover is Bnished off with a fringe formed by un- 
ravelling the ground. ,<..>.-. 
Nos. 9:5, 916, and 930. Sofa Cushion (Persian Knotted Stitch). 
—Square cushion covered with Java canvas, on which a design is 
worked with fuU coloured wools, in an eastern pattern. B^n the 
work in tbe lower comer of the left hand side, and work to and fro 
from left to right in the pattern given in No. 930. The colours used 
are black, 4 shades of grey, red, 3 shades of blue, yellow, white,! 
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shades of green. Every stitch is worked over 4 threade of the ground 
(see No. 926). Take a long thread in the wool needle, pnd let it be 
double. ♦ Then put the needle in at the place marked with a star, and 
carry the thread along horizontally to the dot on the left, bring the 
neeale to the outside, miss 4 threads of the ground, put in the needle as 
shown in the Illustration, and bring-k out ftgaia where it was first put in. 
Then insert 2 flat steel meshes (see Illustration), wind the wool round 
the mesh and repeat from *, changing the colour of the wool about every 
half inch. When the ist row is finished, cut the stitches with a sharp 
knife, and begm the next row 2 threads above. On the wrong side every 
knotted stitch appears as 2 stitches, and 4 little stitches make i square. 
The work is then lined and edged with a cord, and buttoned on to the 
lining of the underside, so as to show puffings of red plush round the 
sides. Chenille tassels at each comer. 

No. 929. Scent Bottlb, of cut crystal in the shape of a miniature 
umbrella, with silver tip. and handle. 

No. 931. Square for Pincushion, &c. (Macrame Work).— Along 
a double foundation thread lie a number of double strands that can be 
divixied by seven, ist row : Over a horizontal thread 2 buttonhole knots 
with every strand. 2nd row : See Illustration, and measure the dis- 
tances from it ; each group of knots takes 14 strands. For the 4 leaves 
cross pattern work as follows : ♦ ist leaf, place the ist strand slantwise 
ovey the 7th, and work over it 2 buttonhole knots with each strand, repeat 
from *. Then knot in the same manner, but in reversed position with 
the'Sth to the 14th, using the 14th for the foundation. Then with the 
1st to the 7th strand a leaf like the preceding, and with the 8th to the 
14th. a leaf like that from the ist to the 7th. For the 2 bars with purls, 
take the first 7 of xhe next 14 strands 4 times alternately, take the 6th 
and 7th together and work with them 2 buttonhole loops over the centre 
3 as a foundation, then do the same with the ist and 2nd together ; for 
the smaller bars, work 5 double knots with the ist and 2nd, and then 
with "the 6th and 7th over the centre 3 of 7 strands. For the square 
knotted pattern, work a leaf with the ist to the 7th, and then a leaf with 
the 8th to the 14th, then i double knot in the centre 4 strands, after 
which 2 more leaves like those above described, but in reversed position. 
Repeat the ist and 2nd rows, arranging the patterns as shown in the 
Illi^tration. 



Nos. 934 and 936. Cover for a Lamp (Cross-stitch) .—Ground of 
white garden net ; the ordinary width will make the length of the cover. 
We give in No. 934 the pattern for the embroidery, which is worke4 in 
cross-stitch and buttonhole-stitch, each stitch takmg in 2 threads of the 
ground. The net is drawn up with a thread, and a row of crochej is 
worked as follows: — ist round : ♦ 2 treble in ist hole, taking ij^ the 
thread, 3 chain, miss 2 holes, repeat from *. 2nd row : 3 chain to form 
I treble, i treble between 2 treble, then alternately 3 chain, 2 treble be- 
tween 2 treble, last of all 3 chain. Then thread through the crochet 2 
cords with a tassel at the end. The lower part is drawn up in the same 
way, and has also a vandyked strip of net embroiderea in U)e ^arne 
pattern, and headed by a narrow border worked in cross-stitch. 

No. 935. Wasi'E Paper Basket, of black polished cane studded 
with pearl knobs and osier work. The front has puffings of blue satin 
and a lambrequin of white vandyked cloth embroidered in satin and 
overcast-stitch in blue, olive, and gold silks. The sewing on of the lam- 
brequin is hidden by thick blue chenille. A tassel of blue cr^ silk 
hangs between the Vandykes, and bows of blue ribbon are arranged at 
the comers, and on the upper part of the basket. 

No. 937. Lace Edging for Underlinen (Crochet and Braid).— 
Along one side of a vandyked braid, ist row : * 3 treble with i chain 
between each in first vandyke, 3 times alternately i chain, i treble in 
braid, then i treble in hollow, 3 times alternately i treble in next point, 
I chain, repeat from *. ,2nd row : ♦ 2 treble with 4 chain between in 
centre of 3 treble in next vand^ke, 5 chain, miss 4, i double in next 
chain, 5 chain, miss 7, i double m next chain, 5 chain, repeat from *. 
3rd row : ♦ 1 1 treble in 4 chain between 2 treble, i douWe in 5 chain, $ 
chain, i double in 5 chain, 5 chain, i double in 5 chain, repeat from *. 
4th row : * I double in next treble but one, 4 times alternately 5 chain, 
miss I, I double, then 5 chain, i double in centre of 5 chain, i double in 
next 5 chain, 5 chain, repeat from ♦. 5th row : Along the other side of 
the braid, * j double in point, i chain, i treble in point, i chain, i long 
treble in same point, i chain, i double long treble in next hollow, r chain, 
1 long treble, i chain, i treble in point, i chain, repeat from ♦. 6th row : 
Double crochet. 

No. 938. Design for Antimacassars, &c. (Cross-stitch). — Groiind 
of Java canvas or Aida cloth, embroidered in cross-stitch with bhi^ gad 
red embroidery cotton. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR COLOURED FASHION-PLATE. 

VISITING DRESSES. 



1. LiTTLB Girl's Dress, in Muslin-de-laine. — ^The dress is 
pleated throughont, with a seam in the middle of the back. At the 
edge is a plissS. Bows of gooseberry-coloured ribbon are arranged 
ladder-wise down the front. A large sash of the same is knotted 
round the waist. Collar and cuffs in embroidered batiste. 

2. Costume for Young Girl, in Mouse-grey Indian Cashmere 
and Blue Silk. — Short cashmere skirts trimmed with a silk flounce^ 
a cashmere flounce^ and a quilling of silk lined with cashmere. A 
tablier draped with four rows of gathers in the middle, covers the 
front of the skirt. The cuirasse bodice is of cashmere^ with silk 
vest. It is open, en ch^le, with revers. Collar in silk, and fastens 
in the middle. A large cashmere scarf, edged on each side with 
silk, begins below the waist under a gatherings and fastens at each 



side near the hips, under a basque. A square breadth, forouiig a 
pouf, escapes from the points where the scar?es terminate, ander 
several loops of blue and grey ribbon. This pouf is edged with a 
bias of silk, as also are the scarves. 

3. Costume op Glace Silk, vin de Constance colour, and 
Satin of the same shade, Pekined with Glac6 Silk. — Silk akirt 
trimon^d ^ith a gathered flounce, and a set of pliss6s formioig a 
tablier to the waist. Pekin tunic opening over the tablier, with large 
silk revers. The bodice is cut away upon the hips, and buttoped 
down the front The back. Princess shaped, is joined to the fronts 
of the tunic, so as to form a short round skirt, draped en ppuf. 
Bows of satin ribbon fasten up the pouf. Silk collar and cuffs. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE BRAIDING PATTERN 



Presented to our Subscribers 

The Braided Plastron given with this number will be found useful, 
not only for new dresses and jackets, but for re-modelling those that 
have been partly worn and have become shabby, or rather tight across 
the chest. The plastron can be laid under the fronts, or over them, 
whichever is preferred. If under, it has the appearance of an under- 
dress, over which the real dress opens, and the over-dress has, in this 
case,- usually a finish of lace <Hr ether trimming at the edges. If the 



tuith the present Number, 

plastron is to be put on over the dress, buttons and buttonholes must 
be simulated up either side of it, though they are only really necessary 
on the side on which the plastron fastens, and here only a &tle 
below the waist. The -plastron can be utilized for jackets, or for the 
fashionable waistcoats, by using only a portion of it. In the same 
way, it can be used for children's dresses. The pattern can be done 
in braiding or in outline stitch, which ever is preferred* 
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THB OkB OAK emsT. 

THE happy bride of the sixteenth century when leaving her 
paternal, home under the guidance of a loving husbaod, was 
satisfied with a trousseau, which could be cootaiaed witbin a capa- 
cious carve#-chest or- two, without overloading an ordinary two- 
wheeled cart 

The handsomely carved chest of oak, walnut or cedar, with its 
secret contrivances and " skibbett," or long narrow box with cover, 
resting on a ledge for the valuables and money, was large enough for 
all tha belongings of " a lady of the period." 

The author of " The History of Progress la Great Britain," qaoting 
from Whittaker, says of the gentry of Queen Elizabeth's time that 
"the fortunes of the daughters were partly paid in cattle, or even 
oatmeal ; and the wardrobe of a wife, which was to last for life, was 
conveyed by oxen, in a bride-wain much adorned, and a chest 
enriched with carvings." Also of the ho use- furnishing the same 
author speaks of "the long table, the carved ' armary,' the dated 
wardrot>e, all, under the hands of a good housewife, bright and 
clean ; and the great chests rammed with oatmeal, which is calcu- 
lated to outlast the year." 

The old carved cheat is not uncommonly met with now-a-days in 
the cottages of the poor in our rural districts j it carries us back to 
the earliest time of house furnishing in this countrj'. First, in its 
earliest type, as the strong box of Saxon households, siandiug by the 
bedside, fortified with iron bands and plates, containing the few 
precious things of the occupier, as we see them figured in old illumi* 
nations) an interesting example of which is shown on the frieze of 
the chapel of King Edward the Confessor at Westminster. This 
was the strong box of medieval times, used for keeping money, 
plate, jewellery, and writings. Many of these, as we gather from 
Fosbroke, had inward contrivances for screwing them down to the floor, 
cwcealed drawers, singular locks, etc., so as not to be known of 
eicept by previous acquaintance, nor to be ransacked without violence. 
Tbey were framed like ancient doors of strong boards, and panelled. 
The lid was usually a heavy plank of oak or walnut wood. Thus 
the modem chest of drawers can boast of a remote ancestry, retain- 
ing as it does iLt ancient name prefixed to the appellation which 
describes the piece of modem domestic furniture. 

The chests now roost commonly met with are those of the Tudor 
period, as the carved devices on them undoubtedly prove, or the 
Elizabethan period, as a term now commonly acknowledged to deter- 
mine a particular style of ornamentation — namely, a mixture of 
Gothic and Italian forms, made up of pilasters, columns, semicircular 
arches, terminal busts, caryatides, zig-zag and billet mouldings, etc. 

The fronts of these old chests are adorned with carvings of flowers, 
foliage and scroll work, and the general characteristics of the Tudor 
period. Some of them have sunk panels with marquetry work in 
white wood, the over-panels t>eing cut with round-headed arches, 
finished with, and supported by pilasters or terminal figures, the 
spondrib often filled with grotesques. Another style of decoration is 
that known as Tarsia-work, with elaborate patterns cut from the sur- 
face and stained in shades by means of a hot-sand bath, the sunk 
portions being punctured. 

The author of " Domestic Life in England," under the head of 
" Ancient Furniture," writes, " In these times, too, chests of cypress 
and cedar wood, filled with cloths of gold and silver, rich velvet 
hangings, and enbroidered tapestries, were to be found in large 
mansions." 

The following are interesting records, mostly from family history, 
illustrative of this statement : — 

Among the household expenses of Elizabeth of York, as cited by 
Miss Strickland, is that of los. to Wm. Trende, for making a chest 
and armoire in the Queen's council chamber at the Tower, for her 
books and papers. A copy of an antbem, dated 14.86, composed on 
the occasion of the marriage of Elizabeth of York with Henry VII,, 
was found in the church chest of Gayton, Northamptonshire. 



From the annals of an old Warwick^nd Derby family. Inventory 
of goods, 1622 : — 

" In the Great Chamber— A perfuming pann, three pictures in 
frames, one cipress chest of coveringes for stooles, and window cloatbes, 



"In my Lady's Chamber— Fjwer cbestes with the fframes they 
Stand on, etc. 

" In my Lady's Closett and Chamber — A chest of walnutt tree, a 
great cabbonett, ii little cabbonetts, one ebony boxe, a spruce chest," 
etc. 

A lady of 1612 bequeathed to her godchild "a piece of fine Hol- 
land, to be taken out of my cheste to make his long shirts withall." 

In another " cofer," under date 1517, we notice — v peire of shets 
of 1 1 breds and a-half, v fyne bed shets, a fyne coupayne, vi towels of 
drapury, old cupborde clothes of drapury, vi old napkyns of Ddmaske 
work, X fyns pilow beres, a towet abd a-half, vii pilow beres well 
worne," etc. 

From a similar inventory of 16415,15 the following: — "All the 
lynnen in the great spruse chest, and in the truncke which standeth 
in the broad chamber. A lessen spruse chest wherein my best 
lynneu lyeth." 

Among the expeditions projected by the skilful navigators of 
Q ueen Elizabeth's time was that of watching the return of the annual 
plate fleet bringing home treasure from the East to Spain and Portu- 
gal. The capture of the ship known as " The Great Carrick," with 
a costly cargo, was accomplished in 1592, and brought into Dart- 
mouth harbour, where its contents were distributed, A chest, claimed 
by Captain Norton, one of the captors, contained the following; — 
" A sylver basson, asilkequilte, strawcullour and white, a gilt caskett 
with two hatt bands of gold, a smale truncke carpett, a quilte of 
satten, checked yellow and white, xiiij pec's of taffata of divers 
colters, a bearing-cloth oE white taffata, wrought, a coape of white 
silke, imbrodered with silke and gold, with i) other things p'teyning to 
ytt. Fow're pypes of while sowing silke, a bason with two ewers of 
pursland (porcelain), a silk quilt, checkered greene and orrong tawny, 
two pec's of whit ciprus, two dozens of mother of pearle spones, a 
gilded chest, fow're gilded posts of a bed, a gilded bedd head, a 
gilded table, a post gilded for the same table, 3 or 4 gilded targetts 
in a boundell, 3 cases of fj'ue tapestry." The same Captain Norton 
also had "an exceeding fayre chest," stated to be worih ^300. 

In later times we find the Countess of Cowper, in writing to a 
friend, Feb. 15th, 1769, says — as given in the life of Mrs. Delany — 
"Pray bring me some dried lavender and roses, for I propose to new 
line my pillow chest, and I believe Welshboume sweets are sweeter 
than any other." Our subject would be incomplete without reference 
to Samuel Rogers's well. known dramatic story of Giufvra, in his 
"Italy." How the lady Ginevra, married to an illustrious Doria, in 
playsome mood, on her bridal day, hid herself in an old carved chest, 
in some off lumber room seldom visited. 

" Great was the joy ; but at the 
Nuptial feast, when all sat down, 
The bride herself was wanting — 
Nor was she to be found." 

" Nor from that time could any thing be guessed ; but that she was 
not," The despairing bridegroom, " weary of his life," " Flinging it 
away in battle with the Turk." 

" Full fifty years were past and all forgotten," the old chest was 
moved from ils lumber place, and ■ - 

closed a ghastly skeleton. " There h t 

chest had she concealed herself, fi I 

the happy ( when a spring-lock tl I 

her down for ever ! " The chest is 
" An oaken chest, hall 

But richly carved by 

With Scripture stori 

A chest that came fi 

The ducal robes of 5 
The popular ballad of " The Mis ! 

Bayly, is founded upon an incidei 1 

" Italy ; " and in Belgic history a c E 

how a young bride, «n her weddinj t 

of valuables, was suddenly pinned 1 

step-mother. G. T, , 
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The Little Moorland Princess. 

By !rBB AuTaoR of ''Thb Secowd Wifb.** 



i^HAPTER XV. 

j^BERHARD CLAUDIUS, ^ liberaj-miaded, in0uential nwp,had 
suffered severely from the narrow traditions of the house^ but he 
bad found a means of relief. The story ran that his beautiful and pas- 
sionately-adored young w tfe had been a prey to melancholy in the gloomy 
rooms of the old house fronting on the street And one day, when 
no one dreamed 'of his intentions foreign workmen had arrived, and, 
under the direction of a Fre»ch ardUitect, had cleared a space in the 

nidst of the wide forest domain that was encircled by the wall 
bounding the Claudius estate, and gradually, in the very centre of th^ 
protecting woodland, there arose ao exquisite vilja^ full of .sunligl^t 
and luxurious silken Ijiangiiigs^ full of flutterijig Cnpids and 
lofty mjrrof^ to neflect the be^ty of hi^ id^lixed wife. And 
upon the d^y whem hi« pai^ 4«rUng walked for the first time 
around the enchanted little lake jthat seemed hke the work of magic, 
and in the spaciou3 aunoy hall dasped bftr lui&band in her arms i^ 
grateful ^lelight,' tfie villa was »amed by him in her honour 
*' Karolinenlust.*' 

Eberbard ClaiM4ius ^a4 also founded the antique cabins and the 
noble I%rary, with jt$ polleotion of manuscripts. He had travelled 
through France OBd Italy, where be bad collected treasures of art and 
science, aejeqted wi^ i:aFe taste and] knowledge ; these were all 
lavi^ed toewrioh the retiretfoant rf bis w'^Pt whose yoi^h bloomed 
afnesh in tbe KLarolioeB]u«|t. 

After him, Cpsbrad, hia'soo* becapoae the bead of the firm and 
returned to the ^ tjraoes. With Puritapic severity;, he re-established 
the old staid diomestic niles, and the ISLacolinei^lust, with its adorn*- 
meats^ was boked aud bai£ed u^ «a # xlireot protect vof icfiaed luxury 
against th(B ^irit of his aocesteitfSi. . The iirat of his succeasora to 
display variety afresh was LotbAf> bis gifaftdson. 

_ Lotl^ resolutely fefuaed to eater Ae firm wbenbeanxj bisyoimger 
brother Erich ware left.orjphaua at an early age. His ^ery tempera* 
meat decided }p, faivour of ^ oiilitary career. His advaucement was 
rapid, a j^teet of nobility was awarded him, $o<i be be/came 4he 
especial favourite of the Prioce. Then the Karolinenlust was re*- 
<4>eiie4i. It n^s wejU adapted for the abode «f the aspiring branch of 
tbe ancient ^mefrc^imt rece, and, as if in jprote^t against any further 
conana^unj^r with tbe lO^er bouse^ a bar^eid. and bolted gate was erected 
at the oatiiancj^ iiipcffi 4be bridge fr«» •the Kar^lJAenlu^ side. 

There, in gaimne woodland ^ck^sio^, the ha^dsonae yonng 
officer resided, while the book-keeper Eckhof administered affairs ix^ 
tbe other bouse ui|til Erich Claudiijia r^umed frem his travels^ and, 
faithful U> the old traditions^ entered inpo^i bis inberitan^e with irion 
resolution and 4ewtion to business. 

The pelted, wayward officer, however^ bad known no better than 
bis ioiaie^iate predecessors bow to a!p|>redate the cabinet of antiquities. 
The chesty and box^ in ibe vaults bad -not been disturbed fpr many 
years '^rbea, suddaaly, tbe yoimg Duke aucceeded to tbe helm of state 
aod jocuwfested a perfect j)assion {or^iQcbfleology. My father, one of 

the greatest aotbarjytiea in such mattera, was summoned to K , 

and aotlqnariaaa sprang up everywhere liJke omsbrooms ; his Highness 
mi^t hav)e pai^d his p^dace with ^bea^. CqnvcRsation at the court 
balls jteeo»ed with Greek, Roman, and Etruscan antiquities, and such 
words as " ncuDismatic," " glyptiq," and '' epigiapbic '' diopped like 
pearte feem tbe rosy lips of lofvely .partners ia^the dance. 
J^ TJa^ ne.iFS «€ Ihe sudden m^aia at qoart had been brought by 
Dagobest to the lonely old house fronting on tbe street. Eraulein 
FltednaTywho bad been companion to the late fVau Claudius, Lothar's 
aad Brkab's mother, aad bad, by tbe last will of that lady, remained 
in the house as castellane and housekeeper, could tell many a half- 
forgcAtea tale 9i termer iimes, and she recollected and told of the 



antique treasures of the Karolinenlust. Dagobert had communicated 
the intelligence to my father, and the latter often related how he had 
paused, with an incredulous smile, in front of tha respectable business* 
like house, fronting on tbe street, before he could decide to enter and 
request permission to make a search ; which permission was accorded 
him by Herr Claudius, apparently not quite ungrudgiagly. 

Early on that njorning my father descended into the vaults of the 
Karolinenlust, whence he did not reappear during the entire day ; he 
neither ate nor drank 5 he was almost wild with excitement 5 such an 
immense mine of scientific treasures was here revealed to him. Herr 
Claudius permitted the unpacking and arrangement of the objects of 
art, and placed apartments in the lower story at my father's disposal^ 
granting him, also, entire qonamaad of the library. 

J did not learn all this during my first days in K . I wa^ 

little inclined to make any inquiries upon such subjects } for, after the 
first flood of novelty had subsided, I was possessed by bome-sickness 
for the moor. To be sune. Use was still with me, — she had added a 
fpw d^ys to her self-granted leave of absence from home that she 
might establish some degree of order in my father's bachelor estab- 
Jighment, and penbaps that she might see me at least begin to take 
^oot in the new soil. But her presence did not soothe my troubled 
heart J I knew that she must leave me finally^ and the thought 
agitated me beyond description. 

In the other bouse eyery one was exceedingly kind to me ; but I 
hated its cold, gloomy walls, and never entered them except in 
company with Fraulein FJiedner or Charlotte. It never occurred to 
pae to go thitber of my own ^cord, bqt I was more and more attracted 
towards my father. I did not, indeed, after his gentle reproof, annoy 
him by suddenly throwing my arms around his neck, nor did I even 
xjare ipiitate my nxother by dropping a flower upon his manuscript 5 
but I had the courage to place a vase of fresh wild flowers upon hi^ 
writing-table every morning, and, as I slipped by him, sometimes I 
would pass my hands shyly and gently over his grey hair. I liked to 
be in the library, and still more to wander about the room, full of 
vhat Use called the" broken rubbish." All those mute figures gradually 
acquired a power over me, aad sometimes made voe forget the wide 
B9i,oorJand in the north after which my very soul thirsted. 

Bujt I was of^en frightened away from this room. Dagobert, who 
really developed a passion for antiquarian lore, would spend whole 
half-days in the library -end antique cabinet. As soon as I beard him 
enter tbe library, I fled through the opposite door, rushed down the 
s,taifs, and son[ietimes :Hras ap pursued by childish timidity that I 
could not stay in jthe bouse, but ran breathless until I was hidden in 
the woods. 

This bit of woodlands was most beautiful, — to all appearance a 
genuine little primeval forest. Some old Herr Claudius had bought 
^t an4 inclosed it, not for any business purposes, but simply and solely 
^bat be and bis successors might enjoy their Sunday promenades, the 
Ojoly luxury that they allowed themselves, in seclusion, upon their 
own soil, undisturbed by stranger eyes. The intense longing for my 
boundless moor that at flrst possessed me made me cold and indifferent 
to the beauty of tbe forest. I would not look up, — that sky of 
greenery was odious ! All the more did I delight in every wild plant 
and flower in tbe moss at my feet -, they seemed shy and timid like 
myself. 

Although I had wandered fearlessly upon the spacious moor, I 
<:ould not bring myself to explore these woodland depths. I con- 
£ned my rambles to the vicinity of tbe house, and should have greatly 
preferred the thicket on the banks of the water^ for it reminded me 
jof jaay home, but that I was driven thence on the second day after my 

arrival in K . When Use took my letter to the post I accompanied 

her as far as the bridge. Beneath its graceful arches tbe clear, bright 
water flowed with as soft and musical a murmur as that of the dear 
moorland stream behind tbe Dierkhof. I slipped into the bushes. 
They were alders and willows, with here and there a silver gleaming 
birch. There were no pearl mussels to be found, but watercresses 
and white ranunculi were growing upon the moist banks. Upon the 
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rippling waves was mirrored 'a tiny fleck of blue sky that peeped in 
among the overhanging bows, — everything looked as it did in the 
little lake at home 5 I took off my shoes and stockings, and in an 
instant the bubbling water was curling around my feet, that had, to 
my disgust, already grown whiter from their few days of close 
confinement. It was as if all the new-forged fetters fell from my 
body and soul at the touch of the water. I laughed with delight and 
stamped repeatedly, so that the drops splashed high in the air. 
Suddenly there was a crackling in the bushes ; it was just the sound 
that Spitz used to make at the Dierkhof when he came to look for 
me, and would dash through the underbrush into the water, and 
everything around me now was so like home that at that sound of 
breaking twigs I called my dear old comrade loudly by name. 
What was I about ? No Spitz, of course, appeared, but, just where I 
had heard the sound, the willow branches were gently stirred, and a 
man*s arm in a light cloth sleeve was hurriedly withdrawn. 

With a bound I was on the bank} I could have cried wiih 
vexation. In the very first hours of the two years that were to form 
me to such elegance, what a terrible relapse was this ! Dagobert had 
seen the lizard barefooted again. How they would laugh at me in 
the other house ! But he had been in a dark dress when I had seen 
him an hour before with my father, and then, too, a brilliant gleam 
had flashed upon me from the thicket Th^t gleam I bad seen once 
before that day in the counting-room upon Herr Claudius*s hand. I 
breathed more freely; yes, it had been only Herr Claudius! He must 
have heard my nonsensical splashing in the water, and had come to see 
who was breaking the willow twigs upon his estate, or disturbing the 
pebbles in his stream. He might rest assured that I would never do 
it again. 

Sunday came after we had been ^ve days in K . At the 

Dierkhof, the distant bells had sounded like a faint broken tinkle ; 
how I started when a deep, sonorous peal rang out upon the air of 
the town ! 

Use got ready for church 5 and as she walked solemnly to th« 
music of those bells around the little lak«, I stood in the hall and 
looked after her. The old book-keeper came out of his room ; he had 
his hymn-book under his arm, and was putting on a pair of small, 
new, lavender-coloured gloves, — the old gentleman fairly shone with 
neatness and elegance. As he came near where I was standing, he 
stood still. He did not bid me good-morning ; his new, shiny bat 
was not lifted from his head ; but he measured me from head to foot 
with a look conveying stem reproof. I began to tremble with fear, 
and, as he opened his mouth to speak to me, I turned and fled out 
of the house towards the woods. 

Would the terrible man follow me ? I stopped breathless, and 
looked timidly behind me. The path that I had pursued traversed 
the thicket. Without knowing it, I had partly ascended ^l wooded 
hill. All was silent behind me — the pious man had doubtless 
continued upon his way to church. Before me the narrow road 
opened upon a meadow, where the dew still clung to the feathery 
grasses, while all along the edge of the forest the wild strawberries 
grew undisturbed, — no one came hither to pluck them ; they per- 
fumed the air, which bad a golden glimmer : I imagined I could see 
it tremble with the sound of the bells. Dark pines were everywhere 
around, their giant trunks dripping with moisture, while there was a 
low murmur in their topmost boughs. 

A mysterious influence, unknown in the busy world, reigned 
around -, it was as quiet as in those sealed apartments. I heard a 
slight rustle in the forest, and saw something white and reddish-brown 
wandering there ; then a majestic pair of horns appeared, — the grace- 
ful creatures were tame and gentle ; they crossed the meadow towards 
me, gazing at me with fearless eyes. 

On I went ; how far I pursued my voyage of discovery I did not 
kni^w. I must have passed hours wandering over hill and dale. I 
had not the least idea where I was ', but I felt no fear : the pure fresh 
air had blown it all away. I stood in a hollow, a hill behind me; but 
where could I be? Several paths crossed each other, and I was 



uncertain which to pursue, when suddenly I heard a voice in the 
wood upon my left. I instantly recognized it ; it belonged to the 
kind old gardener, who was trying his best to soothe a screaming 
child. I went towards the spot whence the sound proceeded, and 
came to a wall, the boundary of the forest ; the space behind it was 
clear of trees. I longed to see the screaming child, but I could not 
climb the wall, which was high and smooth ; nevertheless I could 
climb trees like a squirrel. I liked it almost as well as paddling my 
feet in the moorland brook, and in a moment I was sitting high up in 
the boughs of an elm-tree. 

I looked abroad upon a fair prospect and a considerable extent of 
sky. At my right lay the steepled city, flanked by ornamental roads, 
— then the stream, the same that traversed the Claudius estate. I 
was close by the Karolinenlust without knowing it, for the water was 
scarcely two hundred paces from me, spanned by a broad stone bridge. 
On the hither side, between the stream and the edge of the forest, laj 
a succession of pleasant villas, surrounded by gardens charminglj 
laid out; on my lef^so near that I could easily see every object in the 
second story, was a pretty Swiss cottage. The spot of ground 
belonging to it was small, consisting of a^ little flower-garden in front 
and a diminutive lawn in the rear, overshadowed by the impenetrable 
boughs of a magnificent horse-chestnut, the only tree within the 
bounds of the small domain, which was separated only by a broad 
highway from the wall inclosing the Claudius estate. 

Schafer, the old gardener, was walking to and fro beneath the 
overhanging balcony of the cottage. He had a piak muslin doak 
thrown across his shoulder, and was holding the little shrieking rogue 
in his arms as artistically as an experienced nurse, while singing to it 
in evident perplexity all manner of nursery songs. Upon the bit of 
lawn, behind the house, a little girl, about four years old, was playing. 
She had on a white gown, and her long flaxen hair fell almost down 
upon her sash. Her entire soul was absorbed in her play. She was 
tearing up handfuls of grass, and filling a toy waggon with it For 
awhile she played on, evidently not hearing the child's screaming, but 
at last she came into the garden, plucked a half-faded stock, and held 
it up towards her naughty baby brother. 

'' You must not pluck the flowers, Gretchen. Papa has forbidden 
it !" a man's voice cried to her from the balcony. 

The southern end of the balcony was so completely hidden behind 
a trellis, covered with a wild grape-vine, that not a ray of sunlight 
fell upon the table spread there for dinner* 

Young Helldorf, whom I had seen at work in Herr Claudius's 
counting-room, now leaned over the rail. He had been hidden bjr 
the vines hitherto. He had a book in his hand ; and although he 
spoke rather in a tone of reproof, a tender smile played about Us 
mouth at sight of the pretty little creature standing below upon 
tiptoe. 

Across the bridge came a gentleman with a lady upon his arm. 
They stood still, listening for a moment and then the lady slipped 
away, and ran on before to the impatient child. She must have been 
to church, for she hurriedly laid aside her hymn-book upon the 
nearest garden-table and held out her arms for the boy, who, at the 
sound of her voice, ceased crying and crowed with delight, dandog 
with eagerness. In an overflow of maternal tenderness, she devoured 
the chubby little fellow with kisses, then put her left arm around her 
daughter, and drew her towards her. She was very delicate in 
appearance. The healthy boy looked almost heavy enough to break 
her slender arm. She took off her straw bonnet, at the blue ribbons 
of which the boy was tugging, and revealed a lovely face, fair as a lilj, 
and a head crowned with masses of hair as light as little Gretcfaen's. 

In the meanwhile the husband, whom she had left behind, also 
entered the garden. He looked very like young Helldorf.- Hie two 
men were evidently brothers. He took up his little daughter and 
tossed her into the air ^ her white dress waved like a summer cloud, 
her golden curls fluttered as she gleefully called ont towards the 
balcony, ** Uncle Max, can you see me ?" 

I was enchanted, it was my first glimpse of the real pleasures of 
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home ; cordial delight in what I witnessed, and a profound jearningi 
for which I knew no name, mingled with melancholy, possessed me. 
No mother had ever caught me lovingly to her hreast I had never 
known, like that happy child, that one word from the tender voice of 
a mother suffices to soothe all childish sorrow. And I could almost 
have envied the mother, too, as she kissed and caressed her little ones. 
How sweet to have the arms of children stretched out to you, to have 
them look to you, and you alone, their mother, for love and con- 
section! 

Gretchen returned to her hay-waggon and went on with her play, 
while the others entered the house. I softly descended from my post 
of observation, and walked along the wall until I discovered a gate 
npon the road. There was a key in the lock, which was so rusty 
that it was evidently seldom used. But my desire to speak to the 
little girl gave me strength and skill. After much patient exertion 
the key turned, and the gate opened with a loud creak. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I RAN across the road to the low fence. Gretchen looked up with 
wondering ejeSf and, leaving her toy waggon, came towards me. 

" Did you open it ?" she asked me, pointing to the gate whence I 
had emerged. '* Are you allowed to do that, little girl ?" 

I assented with a laugh. 

" But your garden is not pretty at all," she said turning up her 
little nose disdainfully, and nodding towards the depths of green that 
the open gates disclosed. ''You haren't one single flower in it! 
Just look at ours, — Herr Schafer has so many,*so many, — oh, a hun- 
dred thousand flowers?" 

" Yes ; but you must not pluck them.*' 

'' No, not pluck them," she repeated, quite cast down, putting her 
taper forefinger in her mouth. 

** But I know where there are lovely blue harebells— and white 
ones, too— that you may pluck as many of as you want, and you can 
fill your cart with strawberries." 

She immediately came out of the garden, dragging her hay-waggon 
after her, and confidingly put her hand in mine. I was delighted 
with my new acquaintance, and I never thought of closing the gate 
behind us, but left it wide open while we wandered about the woods, 
where the strawberries and harebells were growing in profusion. 
The child dapped her hands and began to dig and pull as if she 
meant to carry home in her waggon half the soil of Herr Claudius's 
forest. 

" Oh, dear me what loads of strawberries !" and she sighed, in 
excess of delight, running to and fro, and plucking so busily that her 
face was crimson ; and then she hummed to herself a little song. 

" I can sing, too, Gretchen," said I. 

" As pretty songs as mine ? I can't believe it. Uncle Max taught 
me mine. Well, sing me something, then !** 

My ear for music must have been developed at an early age, for 
all the bits of song that 1 knew had. been taught ^e in my dark 
nursery in town by Fraulein Streit. I delighted in *'Taubert's 
Nursery Songs," and so I now began to sing, " The Farmer has a 
Dovecote Fine." I had seated myself upon a fragment of rock; and at 
the first notes, Gretchen left her hay-waggon, leaned her elbows in my 
lap, and looked up into my face in breathless attention. 

It was strange, — I was absolutely startled by my own voice. On 
the moor it had sounded comparatively weak: the winds had dispersed 
it abroad ; but here the close-drawn curtains of woodland greenery 
gave back its tone^ and it welled forth so full and clear that I coul4 
hardly believe it the same. 

The song of the farmer and his doves that fly away from him is a 
merry one. Gretchen laughed aloud and clapped her hands with 
delight after the first verse. *' Did he catch the doves again ? Isn't 
there some more of it ?" she asked. 

I began another verse^ but suddenly the notes died on my lips. 



From my rocky seat I could see a tolerable distance along the 
winding path leading to the Karolinenlust. Along this path came the 
old book-keeper. I was reminded of a white-topped storm-cloud, as 
I looked at him, so stem and menacing was his countenance beneath 
the silvery gleam of his uncovered hair, as he rapidly advanced 
towards us. 

Gretchen turned to see what I was looking at j her face grew 
crimson, and, with a scream of ^delight, she ran to him and clasped 
her little arms around his knees. 

" Grandpapa!" she cried, lovingly looking up at him. 

He stood as if turned to stone, regarding her fixedly, his hands 
stretched out as if suddenly, while walking heedlessly, an abyss from 
which he recoiled had opened before him. In this attitude he stood 
for a minute, as if fearing that his hands, if dropped, might touch a 
golden hair of that little head. 

*' Yes, yes, you are my grandpapa ? Louise said so — " 

" Who is Louise ?" he asked, in a monotonous tone of voice, as if 
to ward off other explanations with the question. 

"Why, grandpapa, our Louise! She took care of my little 
brother when he was a tiny baby. But she has gone now. Mamma 
says we cannot have a nurse ; it costs a great deal too much — " 

The stony face twitched slightly and the hands slowly dropped. 

*' And what is your name ?" he asked. 

" Don't you know that, grandpapa ? Why, Herr Schafer's Carlo 
knows that, and so does our puss I Gretchen is my name. But 1 
have some more names, beautiful ones, — I'll tell you every one now, 
— ^Anna Marie Helene Margarethe Helldorf." 

With childish gravity she told off the names one by one upon her 
little fingers. There was an indescribable charm in the child's voice, 
in her whole innocent manner, a charm which the old man evidently 
could not quite resist. Suddenly I saw his jewelled hand rest lightly 
upon the child's fair head; he stooped, — ^was he about to kiss the 
lovely little face ? Perhaps, if time had been allowed him to take the 
child in his arms, to feel her heart throb against his own, knowing 
that between them there was the strong tie of blood, the moment 
might have been one upon which angels would have smiled. But it 
sometimes happens that, just as the tangled threads of fate seem about 
to adjust themselves in a fair-spun web, some mysterious hand inter- 
feres to prevent and^oonf use the order and beauty of reconciliation and 
peace. 

I did not know why I was so startled to see a light dress fluttering 
among the trees in the direction of the gate in the wall. It hurriedly 
approached, and in an instant the young mother from the Swiss 
cottage came in full sight of the group. She gave a low cry, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

The old gentleman started. I never shall forget the expression of 
icy scorn that instantly took possession of his aged handsome features 

" Aha, the farce is an admirable success ! The child has been 
well trained to her part !" He pnshed the little <me from him so 
that it almost fell. 

The mother ran to it and took it in her arms. " Father," she said, 
raising a warning forefinger, '' you may do to me what you please ; 
tread me beneath your feet, if you will ; but you shall not touch my 
child with your hard hand ! Never dare to do it again !*' 

She pressed the little girl, who, now pale with terror, said not one 
word, still cleser to her breast. 

*' 1 do not know who brought the child here,'* she continues. 

*' 1 did," I said, in trembling tones, as I came forward. ''Forgive 

me!" 

Agitated as she was, her face, as she turtted to me, showed a 
fleeting expression of gentle kindness. 

*' I wished to call the child into the house,*' she went on to the 
old man> while every line in her lovely face grew hard as steel, ^' and 
I found her gone, and the gate here open. I flew hither to forestall 
the moment when she might meet your eye. I was too late. Father, 
after many a hard conflict with myself, I am resigned to be called by 
you a heartlesS) ungrateful, lost daughter. I am powerless to ward 
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off yoar denunciations^ to which the pious world says 'yes' and 
' amen !* But you shall not touch me as a mother. I train my 
jewel, this sacred trust of mine, this innocent darlitlg, to play a part, 
that my selfish desires might be promoted ? It is an insult that 1 
will not endure. I repel it, — and you will one day answer to me for it 
before God !" 

She turned and went away. 

I thought he would certainly follow her, and take her to his heart; 
but he was evidently too unassailable in his own conceit, — one of those 
who think it impossible that they can be wrong, and who, at the bare 
suspicion of such a thing, intrench themselves in scorn and severity. 

He cast a bitter glance after his child, and then, with anger in 
every flushed feature, advanced so close to me that I retreated a step 
before hira. 

'* And you, — how dare you presume to open a locked and bolted 
^ate in these grounds without permission ?" he began, and there was 
an accumulation of hitherto repressed malice in his angry voice. 

I stood overwhelmed with confusion. I could neither move hand 
nor foot. And, oh, heavens! a reinforcement suddenly appeared upon 
his side. Here, close to me, stood Herr Claudius, as if suddenly risen 
out of the ground. H^ must have come from the thicket behind me. 
I looked up at him. He wore the hideous blue spectacles, and was 
still paler than he had been in the counting-room. Of course, he 
ntever would forgive me for opening his gate and bringing strangers in 
Without permission. Now these two stern, hard-hearted tradesmen 
would pronoutice judgment upon me, and there was tio escape. I 
was utterly defenceless. Would there be any use ita screaming for 
Use or my father to help me ? 

*' Herr Claudius," said the book-keeper^ strangely diseomfited by 
the unexpected appefc!*abce of the lord of the domaih himself, atid 
speaking in a much less nrrogant tone, "you find me greatly agitated. 
I came hither while taking my usual Sunday walk, and-^" 

'' I have been an unseen spectator of all that has pas^d," Hetr 
Claudius interrupted him quietly^ 

" So much the better, — then you will gr6nt that I hAve cause for 
displeasure. In the first place, without out knowledg^^ a remote door, 
v^hich we have not Secured, has been opened—" 

'*That is certainly unfortunate, Herr Bckhof; but, in your zeal, 
you seem to have forgotten that Fraulein von Sas^n is the daughter 
of my guest, and is not to be taken to task in the terms which you 
have just allowed yourself to riaake use of»" • 

I looked up in amazement and tried to see the eyes behind the 
spectaclfes. Matters were turning out quite contrary to my expectations . 
The book*keeper recoiled as if he had heard such wotxis from those 
lips for the first time in his life. He contracted his white brows 
sullenly, and repeated, whh a look of scornful malice,— 

"Fraulein von Sasscn ! Where is the nobility that I am to respect? 
Scarcely in the person of this oddly-apparelled child!" 

**I had no intention of emphasizing the 'von,*" Herr Claudius 
replied, with a slight blush; " I simply intended to remind you of the 
respect due, without distinction, to every guest of mine." 

" Well, well, you will one day see What a blessing your hospitality 
will call down upon your honest roof in this case. I have besougl^ 
and prayed, but in vain 1 The heathen pictures hiive all been brought 
out again into the light of day, and there, in the Karolinenlust, sits a 
man who knows no God, but would set up the ancient idols. And 
he who wields the sceptre,— the godless youth upon the throne, who 
should be an ensample unto his people of holiness and virtue, making 
the whole land to be full of praise and prayer, — he helps to exalt tiM 
golden calf. There is a great cry in Sodom and Gomorrah, — ^their 
cup is almost full. The Lord is long-suffering ; but the hour will 
tome when the heavens will rain down fire and brimstone." 

Herr Claudius^ in silence but in evident perplexity, listened to Ae 
lanatioal zealot* The old man apparently spoke from profound 
conviction, but perhaps had never declaimed so violently before his 
employer as in this mon>ent of excitement. 

''The Lord has permitted me to see and hear when He has smittett 



the unbelieving with blindness and deaftiess,*^ he continued. Raising 
his arm, he pointed, like a prophet, to the Karolinenlust. "The 
house there was bullded in sin ; it has al way been a sink of iniquity j 
arid those who there transgressed the commandments of the Lord 
cannot rest; they wander there still, and lament, and prophesy rnili to 
the house that shelters Sabbath- breakers — " 

Herr Claudius raised his hand as if to interrupt. 

" Did I not hear a long piercing shriek come from the rooms sd 
long locked and sealed ?*' the old man continued, in a louder tone. 
" Did I not see the light hanging from the ceiling of my room shdke 
beneath the tread of the Unquifet spirit wandering above it ^ Yes, 
they have arisen from their graves, condemned in expiation 6f their 
sins to return to the world and warti those who walk here in blindnttsm 
Herr Claudius, on the very day when th^t young creature first entered 
the Karolinenlust, there was stir and noise in the locked and sealed 
apartments." 

Good heavens, the man had heard me ! While I had thoughtlessly 
been exploring the guarded precincts of the dead possessor of the villa, 
these sharp blue eyes had watched the l^anging-lamp in his apartment} 
the old man had heard my scream at sight of my own figure in the 
mitror, and, in his glowing fanaticism, made use of it all to prcjvdke 
his superior against my father and myselL 

Involtttitarily I looked up again at Herr Claudius's face: it was 
turned upon me ; but the shining blue glasses so concealed his eyes 
that it was impossible to tell from them what impression the words of 
the book-keeper had produced. He made one step towards me,— 
p^haps fright had made me pale, and be feaired some attack of 
netvoes w<*akness trpon my part} but when he saw sudi fe«r wai 
groundless, he .again addnessed my stem persecutor : 

" You are pertinaciously insisting that orthodoxy must lead in tki 
end to the grossest superstition 1" Ite Said> irritation and bompission 
mtiiglfng in hfo usually calni voice. ** I cahnot tell you how sorry I 
am, Herr Eckhof to see you the victim of this wretched mysticism. I 
have already been warn^ of this, bat I did not wish to believe it 
possible. Of course, I have no right to oobtrol your opinions in ths 
remotest degree } but I must request you to snppresft the expression 
of them in all matters of business as well as in my domestic afiairs.*' 

^ I shall obey you, Herr Clauditts," the book-keeper replied, and 
there was a depth of faintly disguised malice in the ostentatfoas 
submission of his mannen "Btit yon will permit me to make ontf 
request of ^ you. I have been an iBautt of the Karolinenlust aow for 
mtmy years, a^d I have heid it a ^rtet privilege to be enabled to pass 
my Sabbaths here in that quiet and retirement which accord with 
the Lord's command that the day should be kept holy. I therefore 
beg that yon will giv^ fH-ders that this slurred seclusion should never 
agidn be outraged by »ich shouting, such frivolous screamiaf, as 
echoed through the forest a ihort time since* Thb much, I l^nk, 96 
an old man, I am entitled to ask-*-*" 

Again the blue glasses were tumdd upon me : I expected it stem 
reproof and a strict injunction as to the future 5 but again I was wrong. 

*' I heard no shouting," H^r Claudius replied, very composedly; 
^ but I witnessed a scene th^ shocked hie. This young girl"— be 
inclined his hiead towards me — '^ has not transgressed the cooDmand 
of the Lord by her innocent scoaf ^ but you, He^r Eckhol, have JQ«t 
returned from church* Yon are, as you have distinctly intimated, 
one of those blameless Christians i^ho refer all their actions I0 sotM 
command of God. How could you desecrate His day by showiol 
hkrshness and implacability to your child ?*' . 

An evil look was shot at the speaker from beneath tlioaa whiM 
eyebrows. 

" I have no thtldren now> Herr Clindius, as yon at least ought to 
know," he said, emphasizing the "you," as if it were meant to col 
deep. 

He bowed and hurriedly retraced his sibeps m the path by which 
he had made his approach. I felt instinctively that Herr Clandnii 
must be deeply wounded by a word sO emphasized) and I looked It 
hini. The blow had struck. h6me. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Thb book-keeper's thrust had been successful. Herr Claudius 
started^ and stood looking in blank dismay after the old man's re- 
treating figure until it vanished in the thicket. 

I took advantage of this moment to try to slip away j but at the 
first rustle that I made^ Herr Claudius turned towards me. 

" Stay one moment," he said, extending a detaining arm. ** The 
old naan is greatly agitated ; I should not like you to encounter him 
again just yet.** 

Now, however, I obeyed him, and waited patiently until the heavy 
tread of the book-keeper was no longer to be heard. Mechanically I 
brushed up a little heap of sand at my feet with the toe of my boot, 
which was thus displayed in all its clumsy proportions 5 but I was not 
annoyed, — it was only Herr Claudius who saw it. 

'* I will go and close the gate.*' I interrupted the momentary 
silence, remembering that it was still wide open. I wanted to ask 
pardon for my presumption, but I could not bring myself to do so. 

** Come, then,*' he said. " I cannot see how you managed to stir 
that rusty lock with those little hands.'* 

** The child,'* I said, with a smile at the remembrance of the 
lovely little creature, — " I wanted so much to see the child and the 
people who seem so happy together. I never knew what it was to 
have parents love their little children so much.*' 

" But how could you see what was going on in the family V* 

Quite at my ease I pointed up into the boughs of the elm-tree by 
which we were passing. '* I sat up there and looked." 

He smiled slightly, and, in spite of the spectacles I saw him look 
down at my skirt. My glance followed his, and, oh, dear ! what a 
rent the sharp boughs of the elm-tree had made in my new black 
dress ! I felt myself flush crimson -, I was ashamed that even Hen- 
Claudius should see it. 

'* Oh, heavens,— Use !" was all I could stammer. 

'* Never mind; Frau Use shall not scold; we will not have it!*' he 
said, kindly, but in the tone he would have used towards little 
Gretchen. It vexed me ; I was not as little and hdpless as all that- 

" Shall you be able to endure it here ?'* he asked. 

" I must— I must be educated, and that will take two years," — 
and I claspeli my hands with a sigh, — ** two long years ! But there 
is no help for it, — I know myself that I ought to learn something, — 
I was so terribly ignorant on the moor! Little Gretchen knows more 
than I !** 

He laughed gently. *' There is, I acknowledge, some necessity 
for this period of learning and longing, when I remember how hard 
it comes to your little hand to write your own name. Much may be 
learned in two years 5 but your father, and perhaps others, would be 
sorry to have you acquire the worldly knowledge that is too apt to 
come with life in a large capital. Frau Use requested me yesterday 
to oversee your pursuits and progress.** 

I was terrified. This I would oppose with every nerve of my 
body. I certainly would not, if I could possibly help it, subject 
myself to the intolerable yoke beneath which Dagobert and Charlotte 
languished. Strangely enough, however, I could not summon the 
courage on the moment to say this to him. 

" I do not know what Use means. Fraulein Fliedner undertook 
to do that long ago, and Charlotte, too,** I added, with hesitation. 
'• And I love Charlotte so dearly, it will be easy to obey her.** 

"That is just what must be avoided,** he rejoined, gravely. '* You 
will do well in Fraulein Fliedner*s hands, but Charlotte has far too 
much in herself that needs training to be a safe guide for you. If 
she is to exert unbounded influence over another, she should be a 
model of all that is excellent, and that she certainly is not. Hers is a 
noble nature, but there is alloy in it. I see I shall often have to come 
between you with a warning.'* 

If there had ever existed in me a particle of liking for this man, 
these words would have destroyed it. He was taking his revenge for 
Charlotte's gossip about the back office. Yes, I knew it well 5 here 
was just the sly, deceitful manner that so irritated Dagobert. And 



Use could resign me without a word to the guidance of this stiff, 
formal reckoning machine! He would imprison me within four walls, 
set me tasks, in writing especially, and those odious glasses would 
pry into everything that I did. 

Meanwhile we had entered the hall, and were standing at the 
opening of the corridor that led to my room. Herr Claudius took off 
his glasses and put them in his pocket. Although he was Herr 
Claudius, whom I detested, he certainly had remarkably fine eyes j 
they affected me like the cloudless sky at noonday, that stretches 
above us soft and mild, and yet if we attempt to gaze into it steadi^, 
our eyelids droop beneath its glowing fire. 

I was silenced 3 those glasses had been my bulwark ; with their 
departure my courage fled. Just then the gravel outside crunched 
beneath approaching footsteps. 

" I don't mean to offend, Fraulein," I heard Use say in the dis- 
tance J *' but I think it a disgusting habit Such a charming young 
lady smoking like a chimney !'* 

" Oh, you are afraid lest tobacco-smoke should spoil the brilliant 
pansies on your bonnet, Frau Use,'' laughed Charlotte. 

" Nonsense ; that is not it at all 1 But I tell you truly that if I 
thought the child would ever put such a thing as that between her 
lips I would pack up this moment — ** 

She stopped, for she had reached the hall-door and saw us. 
Charlotte, who was at her side, had a cigarette between her cherry lips, 
and her smiling face was obscured by a cloud of smoke that she had 
just puffed out in defiance of Use. At sight of Herr Claudius she 
started, and with a deep blush, hastily took the cigarette from her 
mouth. I laughed ; the ease and grace with which she managed the 
cigarette made her all the more interesting to me. 

Herr Claudius did not seem to observe her. 

" You are rigbt ; d# not permit it, Frau Use," he said, composedly. 
" The tobacco-smoke will not harm vour bonnet, but it is destruction 
to the delicate bloom of feminine grace.*' 

Charlotte hurled the cigarette into the little lake. 
- " Have you attended to those invitations, Charlotte ? ** he asked, as 
quieliy as if he did not see the passion that flamed in her eyes. 

" Not yet. Erdmann will take them this evening — ** 

" Do not forget to send one to Helldorf.** 

"Helldorf, uncle?** she asked, with a stammer, as if she could 
not trust her ears, and again she blushed deeply. 

" Yes, I want him to dine with us to-morrow. Have you any 
objection to the arrangement ? " 

" Not the least — only it is new to me,** she replied, hesitating. 

He lightly shrugged his shoulders, courteously lifted his hat, and 
ascended the stairs. He did not enter the library ; I heard him open 
a door above. 

" Is the world suddenly turned upside-side down ? " asked 
Charlotte, who stood motionless, her arms dropped at her sides, until 
the last sound of the opening and closing door died away. '' Good 
heavens, what a row there will be ! I am greatly mistaken if Eckhof 
does not salt our soup well for us to-morrow.** 

" Why, what business has the old book-keeper in the kitchen ? " 
Use cried, irritably. She was thoroughly tired of the indefatigable 
psalm-singer. 

" My dear Frau Use," laughed Charlotte, *' let me tell you some- 
thing. In the business firmament of the firm of Claudius there 
circles a mock sun — Herr Eckhof. Uncle Erich, to be sure, does as 
he pleases, but he 'pays such respect to the sagacious counsel of the 
worthy book-keeper, that the modest mock sun is all-powerful. Now, 
Eckhof is Helldorf *s mortal foe, justly or unjustly I do not know, and 
do not in the least care, for I am not acquainted with the man — no, 
not at all. I only know that up to this moment Helldorf has never 
set foot in the drawing-room of the Claudius house, and this simply 
because Herr Eckhof did not desire it. Suddenly he is to be 
invited to a diuner that Uncle Erich gives to-morrow to a couple 
of business friends from America. Eckhof will be raging, and invoke 
the judgment of the Lord upon the entertainment, for Uncle Erich 
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confers upon Helldorf an honour that is usually accorded only to 
bald-headed respectabilities, or business celebrities. I tell you the 
world is turned upside-down^ and it would not at all surprise me if 
those marble individuals/' she pointed to the group in the centre of 
the pond, " were to arise, and with profound bows assure us that we 
are very pretty girls.'* 

I laughed, of course, and even Use smiled grimly. 
" What is Herr Claudius doing in the upper story ? " I asked, 
vexed that " the tradesman," as my father called him, should intrude 
upon the realm of science. 

*' He is rummaging among his spy-glasses, I suppose. Did you 
not observe the two excrescences on the roof of the Karolinenlust ? 
One is the dome of the cabinet of antiquities, and the other Uncle 
Erich has fitted up as an observatory. Now, does not that really look 
as if he had some refined tastes ? Don*t be misled, though, for pity's 
sake : he is always himself ; he numbers over the golden orbs in the 
skies just as he counts the shining thalers on the huge office-table." 

She drew out of her pocket a little package. ** And now for why 
I came. Here are the stockings, a dozen, that I ordered for you from 
R — ; they came last night, and to-morrow the dressmaker will bring 
your dress.*' 

'* Don't let them cheat you, Fraulein ; there's never a dozen 
there ! " cried Use, weighing in her large hand the package, that was 
about the size of a single pair of those she used to knit. She tore off 
the paper, and a delicate fabric appeared. 

*' Oh, vastly fine, indeed ! " she said, angrily. " The child is then 
to go half barefoot in K — ^ too \ Such elegant articles will never 
even get as far as the wash-tub 5 the first walk taken in them will fit 
them for the rag-bag. Oh, my poor mistress's money ! " She 
walked quickly away to our sitting-room. 

" Never mind what she says, child," said CHarlotte, in her most 

resolute tone. " I never wear any others year out, year in, let Fraulein 

Fliedner wrinkle her little nose at what she calls my extravagance as 

much as she pleases. I have a peculiarly sensitive Parisian skin, and 

you must dress according to your station, and there's an end of it ! " 

She left me, and I followed Use in some trepidation. She had laid 

aside her bonnet and hymn-book, and was standing with a flushed 

face in front of the flower- stand in my room. It looked wretchedly 

neglected. I had never cared much for the flowers, and did not water 

them regularly, although Use strictly enjoined it upon me to do so. 

Th© splendid plants were drooping their thirsty blossoms. 

.Use did not speak, but pointed to the evidences of my neglect. A 
spirit of antagonism and defiance took possession of me. 

" What do I care for the stand ? " I cried, with a pout. '* I can't 
see why I should trouble myself about the flowers. I didn't ask 
Herr Claudius for them 5 why did he have them put here ? Let him 
see that they are attended to ! " 

" Oh, go on — better and better ! " she said, dryly, '* Lace on your 
feet and a thankless heart. Lenore, you will never come back to the 
Dierkhof — and I will not have you ! " 

With a loud cry, I threw myself upon her breast: her words 
pierced me like a dagger, 

" A little dove your grandmother called you," she went on, inexor- 
ably — **a charming little dove! If she had known you, she would 
have called you — " 

*'A fiend," I angrily completed the sentence, disgusted with 
myself. '* Yes, Use, that is what I am — I have a bad black heart, but 
I did not know it, and now it is always tormenting me." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The next morning my father told me that the Princess Margarethe 
desired my attendance at six that evening. In the course of the day, 
a footman also appeared with a message for myself to the same effect 5 
the Princess evidently put no faith m my father's memory. During 
the last twenty -four hours he had been more absent-minded than ever. 



A very elegantly-dressed gentleman with a small box under his arm 
had paid him a visit in the library on the previous day, a visit of con- 
siderable length, and when, my father afterwards went to the Duke as 
usual, he forgot to bid me good-bye. I heard him going, and ran out 
into the hall, when I noticed that his cheeks were flushed feverishly, 
his eyes shone strangely, and his hair was in disorder. 

At our noonday meal he ate but little ; I was anxious and agitated, 
for I had a dread of the Princess, whom I could not but picture to 
myself in a gold brocade dress with a glittering crown upon her head, 
and I was puzzled by my father's strange conduct. He did not eat, 
but played mechanically with his bread-crumbs, and gazed fixedly at 
nothing. He was apparently making up his mind to speak about 
something \ now and then he looked with a keen, searching glance at 
Use, whose appetite appeared to be excellent, while she declared that 
there were no potatoes in the world as mealy as those at the Dierkhof, 
where the soil was so sandy. 

" My dear Use, I want,td "ask you something," my father suddenly 
began, and his words sounded hurried and forced, as if they were the 
result of a resolution formed on the instant and with difficulty. 
She looked up from her plate. 

'* Did you not bring here with you some papers of value left by 
my mother ? " 

"Yes, Herr Doctor," she replied, laying down her fork and 
evidently surprised. 

He drew from his breast-pocket an object carefully wrapped in 
paper , hLs hands trembled and his eyes sparkled as he opened it, and 
showed us a very large and beautiful medal. 

** Look here. Use, what do you think of this? " 
*' Very pretty," she replied, nodding her head approvingly. 
" It is to be had ridiculously cheap. For three thousand thalers I 
can buy this exquisite medal, that is worth at least twelve thousand." 
There was a kind of ecstasy in his usually placid face. ** It is the 
greatest piece of luck that has ever befallen me j I have had so many 
sacrifices to make in what I have purchased hitherto, and just now I 
have very little capital at my disposal. Dear Ilse, you would greatly 
oblige me if you would let me have three thousand thalers of the 
money in your hands. Lenore cannot possibly suffer, for I give you 
my word that the medal is worth at least three times as much as I 
shall pay for it." 

*' Oh, yes, that may be all very true ) but would it bring as much ? " 
she asked, tapping the medal with her finger in a way that caused my 
father a nervous shudder. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked, slowly. 

'' Why, I mean, would it be taken in payment for as much as you 
mention? " 

My father started as if she had stabbed him. 
** No, Ilse," he said, after a pause. " You are not looking at the 
matter in a right light. Such an object as this cannot be paid away ; 
it can only be sold again.'' 

" Oh ! — then the three thousand thalers are to be tucked away for 
show in a box, exactly like all that broken frash in the room up-stairs \ 
Not a morsel of food or a shoe for the child's foot will it buy. I 
told you, Herr Doctor, that the money should not be touched ! In 
Hanover, when I used to carry packet after packet stamped with ^\^ 
stamps to the post, until I could scarcely bear to see the money 
vanish so, my poor mistress used to say, * Use, you cannot under- 
stand ; my son is a distinguished man, he must have it.' And I was 
so stupid as never to see, Herr Doctor, why my mistress, ought to 
impoverish herself, selling all the old Jacobsohn silver, and her rings 
and chains and bracelets, because you are a distinguished maa ; and I 
am just as stupid now : I cannot understand why the child Aould gife 
up her little inheritance. I mean no offence, Herr Docf or^ but^ k fc 
just as if you poured all your money into a bottomless pit, for it is 
never seen again after it comes into your hands. It may be that one 
day when all your things are sold — '' 

(7> be contintud^ 
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MADELEINE: 

A STORY OF FRENCH LOVE. 



CHAPTER V. 
T ESS elated than oae would have believed from her new position, 
— ' Madeleine reverently re-entered the chateau where all the old ser- 
vants had seen her grow from girlhood to womanhood, and where now 
she was loved and received like a young queen. She lived there as in the 
past, modestly and quietly, solely occupied with the beings confided 
to her care. Her authority only revealed itself in the profusion of 
benefits that she shed around her. In all other respects, no one would 
have suspected any change in her fortune, but would have said that 
she was still the same little orphan who had been sheltered by the 
charity of her uncle. Her only command was that nothing should be 
changed in the manner of life at the chateau ; that all the cuftoms 
of the old Chevalier should be respected as absolutely as if he were 
not dead, and might return at any moment. For her own use, she 
selected the little chamber in which she bad spent the last days of ber 
childhood and the first years of her youth. Whenever the servants 
came to her for directions in any matter of moment, she never failed 
to inquire what the Chevalier would have doue In like circumstances. 
If counsel or reproof was needed, she always began it by some such 
phrase as, "I believe, my children, that your good master the Cheva- 
lier would have said — " She repeated often that the best way to 
honour the memory of those who have loved us is to do nothing to 
distress them, and to ask ourselves before acting what tbey would 
have thought if they were yet here. When she spoke of Maurice, 
it was with the respect that might be due to a young king upon whose 
kingdom she administered during his minority. She was less queen 
than regent. 

The news of her prosperity ran through the country, and suitors 
were not slow to present themselves. Valtravers became a Mecca, to 
which journeyed the bachelors of the Province. In summer, one 
could see a long file ef these pilgrims marching toward the sacred placa 
to pay their devotions. Little country squires, ruined gentlemen, 
younger sons, bachelors, young and old, in willow carriages, on foot, 
or on worn-out jades, came from all points to recite their paternosters 
at this shrine. Though serious and reflective, Madeleine had that 
frank and bear^ gaiety which flows naturally from a pure conscience, 
an upright heart, and a healthy spirit. She replied to these faithful 
ones that it was an edifying spectacle to see a poor orphan become all 
at once the object of so pure a worship, of attentions so disinterested. 
She had heard, she said, in Germany, that France was the country of 
pious souls and generous hearts ; but she never before suspected that 
they carried so far the religious duty of caring for the unfortunate. 
She confessed that though touched almost to tears, sbe had only one 
regret : that she was so content and happy in her humble condition 
that she did not wish to change it for the rare honour they came to 
ofier her. Thus, one by one, these devoted and pious personages 
were dismissed. 

Madeleine had always replied In something of the same manner 
when the Chevalier or the Marquise had spoken to her of marrying. 
She had decided that she would not marry. If such was her taste, I 
approve it; never having understood the ridicule which attaches to old 
maids. I esteem far more highly the woman who resigns herself to 
^ow old in solitude than the one who consents to mismate her heart 
or her soul. 

Utsepcumbered of her suitors, Madeleine continued to live in her 
retreat, dividbg her days between the care of her littJe empire, works 
of charity, and the culture of the arts that she loved. She had ejthumed 
troai her uncle's library some good old books that had done much to 
ripen her intelligence. In her smiling gravity, in her calm and 
serene beauty, at twenty-one years of age she was a living representa- 
tive of good sense, of reason, of grace and poesy ; like the flowers that 



draw up the sweets of the earth by their roots, and drink at the same 
time in their chalices the balmy dew of heaven. Her religion was not 
simply a matter of mass at Nenvy-les-Bois, but she visited often and 
willingly the miserable village that she had entered so poor and for- 
lorn, and where she now had ber own poor and her orphans who 
blessed her. Upon such visits, she rarely failed to stop for a moment 
at the house of the good woman who, when she first entered the place 
five years before, had so charitably ofier 
But as for Monsieur Pierrot, she never 
Whether it was because in her preseno 
remorse, or feared that she would seek 
that he had so easily gained, the scaj 
whenever he saw her in the distance. 

When the funereal tints that deatt 
from around Madeleine, when tin 
shadows the spectres of her grief, 
deemed herself happy In the midst of 1 
and increasing anxiety. Where was b! 
The only signs of life he bad given si 
ravages In his estate caused by his gro' 
possession of Valtravers, Madeleine 
delicacy which lofty spirits can easily co 
place natures never can, had written to 
own fortune. This letter, which he sh 
his lips, if he was not dead to every sei 
unanswered. But in spite of so many rf 
his reputation, for discarding him froa 
dreams as she found him that autumn 1 
he opened to her this hospitable door. 

child ; but at this age when boys think only of their amusements, it is 
impossible to know what germ has already taken root in the heart of a 
young girl of fifteen years. In this, girls have no childhood j and, no 
matter how young may be the wife, there ia seldom a husband who 
dares flatter himself that he has gathered the first perfume of her 
soul. 

God, who sees the diamond formed in the bowels of the earth and 
the budding pearl in the depths of the ocean, alone knew what had 
passed in the heart of this child since their first meeting. Madeleine 
had long refused to believe that Maurice had fallen as low as people 
assured her. For a long time she had defended him against all ; even 
against his father, so indulgent ; against the Marquise, so good. At 
last, after having seen the days of the Chevalier shortened and the 
home of his ancestors exposed to public sale, sbe could no longer resist 
the evidences of his wrong-doing. But none the less had this young man 
remained the secret thought, the hidden romance of her life. These 
sentiments had redoubled In intensity since Madeleine had returned to 
Valtravers, and found at every step some lively trace of this youth 
whom she had known so Impetuous but so charming in his enthusiasm. 
In his apartment nothing was changed. She passed tbere long, long 
hours, sometimes sad and sometimes enchanted. In the park, she sat 
under the trees that he had planted. In crossing the court, his dogs 
would run to meet her. By the borders of the Vienne, she saw the 
horses that he had ridden, now at liberty in the grass. The forest 
was filled with his image. He had carved the oak that ornamented 
the dining-room. This was not all. 

There was at Valtravers a good and honest girl, who had never 
been away from the house, and who was born the same day with 
Maurice. They were nurslings of the same mother, which in the 
Province establishes always between children aclose fraternity. The 
Chevalier gave to this foster-sister of his son a moderate education. 
She had the rare spirit to profit but little by it, and to remain simply 
what nature had made her ; neat, active, alert, attentive, speaking 
frankly on all occasions, and rejoicing the sight by her splendid 
health. She had few faults, except the boisterousness proceeding 
from an excess of animal spirits. She simply adored her foster- 
brother. She found it only natural that he had spent all his means ; 
and she was only surprised at the surprise of others. If, in the place 
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of selling it, he bad set fire to the chateau oi-hbf^ father, Ursula would 
have declared without hesitation that it was admirably done. If he 
had roasted his farmers for his own amusement, she would have 
judged the case at most a little singular. From the first, she had 
conceived for Madeleine an affection almost as strong. On bearing 
that the little Grerman orphan, a cousin of Maurice, had arrived at the 
chateau, she had run to meet her, thrown her arms around her, and 
almost drowned her in her tears of welcome. She was intolerant of 
the servants or peasants who dared in her presence to doubt the 
virtues of the young Chevalier. A blow here and a kick there cost 
her nothing. She had a heavy fist, and the most courageous among 
them dared not cross her. Madeleine would talk with her for hours. 
What charm could there be in this? We scarcely need to say 
Ursula talked always of her yoUng master. .Seated in the embrasure 
of a window, one at her embroidery, the other mending, the only 
topic was Maurice. Ursula would tell the stories of their youth, 
always the same j but what the one was never tired of hearing, the 
other was never tired of repeating. In following these reminiscences, 
they always arrived insensibly at the present hour, when Ursula, 
having depicted her foster-brother as a lamb without stain, would 
prophesy his speedy return. The small farm of Coudray had not been 
sold ; consequently they believed Maurice had not said a final adieu to 
his country. 

This last hope was soon broken. They heard one day that 
Coudray was for sale j and, as a misfortune never comes alone, the 
same day a more unexpected event brought trouble and confusion to 
the chateau. Madeleine's notary came to tell her that a nephew of 
Madame de Fresnes, whom they had thought dead for many years, 
had returned from America 5 that he was resolved to dispute the will 
of his aunt, and that hostilities were about to commence. 

A few evenings after, Madeleine was walking in the avenue to the 
park, alone and sad, thinking of her new troubles and complications. 
It was impossible to foresee the issue of the lawsuit : and although 
she naturally shrank from the publicity and annoyance of this affair, 
it was not care for her fortune which troubled her. Her first impulse 
had been to give up her inheritance withbut dispute ; and when, on 
reflection, she concluded to defend her rights, it was thr6ugh respect 
for the memory of her benefactors. Then, let what would happen, 
as she had followed the path of dqfy, the end should not disquiet her* 
Besides, what was this house to her if Maurice did not return ? She 
had tilwafys considered it his property, and it had been the dream of 
her life that one day the prodigal should be reinstated by her in the 
domain of his fathers. 

At the turn of the walk, Madeleine saw him before her— Maurice 
— but so pale and so changed that one would have thought it was his 
spectre. Alas ! he was in truth only the spectre of himself. Surprised 
and delighted, Madeleine started to throw herself into his arms 3 but 



her emotion was chilled by the frozen attitude of this still figure. 
Simply remarking that the evening was chilly, he offered his cousin 
his arm to conduct her to the chateau ; and although Madeleine 
trembled, he walked with a firm step. He mounted without hesita- 
tion the steps to the doorway ; but when he entered the drawing-room 
and Madeleine said to him, " It is here that your father died," his 
strength appeared to falter, and he hid his face between his hands 
. . . . '* Ah ! it is thou ? " he said to Ursula, who almost stifled 
him with her embraces; then, after some commonplace compljm^sfits 
to his cousin, he told them that, about to leave France for a \gng 
voyage, he wished to see for a last time the house of his fathers, iind 
say adieu to those whom he had loved. At the end of an hour, he 
retired to his chamber; Madeleine having insisted that he should seek 
no other shelter. When he had gone, she burst into tears and sobbed 
aloud. As for Ursula, she seemed changed to stone. 

In coming to Valtravers, Maurice had intended passing only a few 
hours jthere, before rdturaing to Paris to arrange the preparations for 
his journey. At the entreaty of his cousin, he consented to remaiu 
some days. During this period, Madeleine could observe the ravages 
that dissipation had made, not less in his appearance than upon his 
heart and mind. He* was sombre, stern, critical ; rarely affectionate 
or kind. He seemed, however, to take some interest in the affairs of 
his cousin. One evening, as if to ease his conscience, he carefully 
examined the papers in her lawsuit, and declared that in his opinion 
it was a matter that was decided in advance. 

" That concerns you, my cousin," said the young girl, smiling. 

" Me ? " 

*' You know that since the death of your father the place has not 
changed masters." 

"Oh, my cousin," replied Maurice, in an indifferent tone, **yoar 
generosity is lost. I could have all the chateaus in France without 
being any happier." 

" Are you then so unhappy ? " asked the young girl, la a voice so 
soft and sweet that it might have melted a heart of stone. 

'* I, my cousin ? I am the happiest of men." 

The following day, Madeleine learned that Maurice had gone away 
without saying farewell. He wrote from Paris to excuse this abrupt 
departure. Two months after, he wrote again. His preparations, he 
said, were complete. In fifteen days he should be gone. Beneath 
their tone of raillery, these two letters showed the unhappy condition 
of his mind. The last especially seemed to breathe a spirit of dis- 
couragement, and was full of sombre thoughts. At the first reading, 
Madeleine felt sad ; at the second she was stricken with affright. 

During this time, the lawsuit went on. All the pious pilgrims 
whom Madeleine had repulsed, rejoiced over the bad turn in the 
affairs of the little German. Madeleine alone was undisturbed. 

{To be continued^ 
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These graceful verses are from the pen of Mr. Richard Dowling, the author of *' The Mystery of Killiard," one of the cleverest 
novels of the season. 



Here are blossoms, love, 
That we plucked together. 

Blue was all above. 

Balmy was the weather. 

On that day we, love, 

Plucked these flowers together. 

Sailors went away 

From their home-clad harbours. 
Red June followed May 

Under leafy arbours. 
All who were away 

Are within their harbours. 



You that sailed from me " 
On that day of flowers, * 

Over that sad sea 

Under love-lorn bowers. 

Have come back to me 
With the June of flowers. 

All the air is new. 

And the balm aroimd us. 
Like a magic dew. 

Holds us where it found us. 
Be thou ever new, 

Spell that art around us ! 
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Chapter XIX. — Mr. Ellis as the Good Samaritan. 

COME, you long, yellow thing I '' said Blythe, holding 
her plait of golden hair between her eyes and the sun, 
" be very sleek to-day ; for somebody may stroke you before 
the sun goes down.'* 

Mr. Ellis had written that this was the earliest day on which 
she might expect hira, but it was five days later before he came. 
Blythe was not looking for him, and had gone out with Betty 
Page ; and he met the two girls walking arm-in-arm down the 
street. 

Blythe wondered if she were blushing as he came up to 
them. His face was beaming. He looked at his love with a 
proud glance of possession that threw her into an agony lest 
Betty Page should observe it. Indeed, it was hard for Roger 
Ellis to keep such a secret. When he looked at a woman he 
loved^ his face took everybody into his confidence. 

'' How long have you been here, Mr. Ellis ? *' she asked, in 
a tone of polite friendliness. 

'' Only an hour, Blythe, I took a room at the hotel and 
went directly to your house — to find you away.'' 

There was no doubt about Blyjhe's blushing now, but it was 
not a blush of pleasure. Betty Page stared; but Mr. Ellis, with 
fine unconsciousness, after telling Blythe that he should see her 
after tea, lifted his hat and passed on. 

" What does it mean f " cried Betty, as soon as he was out 
of hearing. 

Mean ? Nothing," said Blythe, blushing furiously. 
Then why are you blushing ? And he called you Blythe ! 
And his tone was so assured I Why has he come back to 
Yariba ? Blythe Herndon, I do believe — " 

^'Yes," cried Blythe, desperately, *'you are right. I am 
engaged to Mr. Ellis. But, Betty Page, if you betray me, I'll 
never speak to you again on earth ! " 

*' He is the blackest of black Republicans ! " said Betty, 
solemnly ; '' forty-five years old, and bald. Blythe, how could 
you ? " 

^' He is the noblest and the cleverest man I know ! And I 
should thank you, Betty Page, to speak more respectfully of him." 
'' Oh, good gracious, Blythe, you needn't fly out ! I'm too 
surprised to be respectful I I don't see why you want to marry 
him. He is so peculiar, you know. He carried Civil Rights 
Bill home in his arms the night of the picnic. And he doesn't 
make anything of stopping on the street to kiss a black baby." 
'^ What of that ? I daresay you've kissed many a black 
person." 

*' To be sure ; I kiss my old Mammy Ann to this day. 
But I don't do it to show off, as Mr. Ellis does." 

" Betty, how dare you speak so ! " cried Blythe. " Mr. Ellis 
is a philanthropist, I would have you know. He spares no effort 
to elevate the human race," 

" The reason that I thought the baby-kissing was for show- 
off," said Betty, calmly, " was that I never yet knew a man who 
would kiss a white baby if he could get out of it; but, of course, 
if he is in the stupendous business of elevating the human race, 
any little eccentricity is accounted for. No wonder he is bald. 
By-and-by you'll be having a mission, Blythe. I hope it won't 
tsike your hair off I " 
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Miss Page's 'remarks rankled in Blythe^s bosom, and she 
received her lover with less dissolved tenderness than he had 
expected. 

*' How coidd you ? " she cried, waving him off as he came 
toward her with outstretched arms ; '' how could you speak to 
me, look at me in that way ? " 

'' How could I do otherwise, my beautiful Blythe ? I haven't 
seen you for a century I " 

Of course, Betty guessed everything." 
Hadn't you told her ? I thought you girls always made 
confidants of each other." 

" I have no confidants. And I was very averse to anyone 
knowing of this affair." 

'' This affair 1 Good heavens I Blythe, you speak as if this 
were the first of a series." 

'^ I do pot know how you can jest, Mr. Ellis, when you see 
how annoyed I am." 

''Darling, forgive me, and put yourself into my place a 
moment. I had not seen you for so long a time.' You don't 
know how I struggled with the desire to clasp you to my heart 
before Miss Page's eyes. I haven't done it yet, by-the-way — 
and I'm not a patient man. What a pity, dear " — and laughter 
twinkled in his eyes — '' that Nature did not give you a pair of 
eyebrows like Colonel Dexter*s ; then, as I came up, you could 
have turned the fierce one toward me, and I should have been 
warned to be discreet. Blythe, don't you think if you had been 
wandering about purgatory a long while, you would have beamed 
rather effusively on the golden-haired angel that met you at the 
gate of heaven ? Blythe — ^" 

He spoke her name in the low, passionate whisper that she 
had not learned to resist. As she swayed gently toward him, 
he caught her in his arms and rained such kisses as she had 
dreamed of on cheek, and brow, and lip. 

'' I must forgive you," she murmured, at last; ''but, Roger, 
dear, do trj* to be more discreet." 

"I will. Blythe, do you know that your cheek is like 
satin ? " 

Blythe glanced into the mirror over the mantel. 

" I wish you had been a dark man," said she, regretfully. 
" Your eyes are grey, are they not ? " 

" Except when I look at you, dear. Then the pupil grows 
big with wonder at your beauty, and they are black." 

" Sit down, Roger, and let us talk rationally. Tell me about 
your trip." 

" It was a wearying, worrying trip. Let us not talk about 
it just yet." 

" Tell me, then, your plans for the winter." 

"You won't let me rest a moment longer in paradise ? 
Very well, then. I will tell you what I had meant to do, and 
what I must do. I had planned to spend the lovely months of 
the fall with you here in Yariba; the winter at the North, 
attending to my business affairs, while my little girl was ' at 
home sewing long white seams,' and making ready for a marriage 
in the spring; the summer to be spent in travelling where my 
bride pleased, and then to settle in our home in the fall. But I 
have been forced to relinquish this. I can stay but a week with 
you here. Then I shall go to New Orleans for an indefinite 
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"To New Orleans! but why? What interests have you 
there?" 

" No personal interests ; and my going is a matter of duty, 
not of choice. You must know, Blythe, that the next Presi- 
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dential campaign is to be a hardly contested one. The Demo- 
crats are determined to elect a Democratic President, by fair 
means or foul. In the South, where they have power, they can 
intimidate and crush the loyal Republican element, and they will 
do it mercilessly. I have been living here, Blythe, in a dream — 
forgetting everything in the sweet madness of my love. But 
once away from you among men that are doing the world's 
work, I found the air filled with forebodings. It is a time when 
no honest man can shirk. I must do my part.'* 

''But all this is extremely vague, Roger. What do you 
mean to do ? " 

*' I mean to give the next year of my life to the service of my 
country. I shall go to Louisiana, and see with my own eyes 
how the campaign is conducted." 

''Shall you make stump speeches," said Blythe a little 
scornfully, "in the interests of the ' great and glorious Repub- 
lican party ? ' " 

" I shall make no efTort to win Republican votes; but, by 
heaven ! I will not see loyal men cowed or bullied as long as I 
have a voice ! " 

" What can one voice do ? " 

" It can make itself heard from Maine to Florida,^' said 
Roger Ellis. 

" How very disagreeable all this is ! " said Blythe, impatiently. 
" Oh, Mr. Ellis, I did hope that you were done with politics ! " 

" 1 shall never be a politician, Blythe, but I shall never be 
done with politics. My country is my religion. But come, my 
little girl, there are other things pleasanter to talk of in this first 
hour of meeting." 

Blythe pressed his hand softly against her cheek, with a 
sudden sweet tenderness. '^ I could not love you more if you 
were twenty times a Democrat," she said, "and I am sure you 
will never do anything to hurt my country.'^ 

"My darling!" cried Ellis, with some emotion, "your 
country is my country, and mine is yours. I lovfe the Union ; 
and I hate and will fight remorselessly that old Bourbon element 
that would destroy the Union to satisfy a desperate ambition ; 
that would make your beautiful South an Egypt ; that is and 
has always been opposed to progress in all its forms ; that plays 
upon the passions of a low, unscrupulous class to whom 
murder is as easy as bird-shooting — ^" 

"I don't know who these dreadful people are, Roger," 
interrupted Blythe, " nor where you find them. But I am sure 
you are talking very unpleasantly. My father and all his friends 
are Democrats. They seem to me to be gentlemen. And 
everybody knows that the Republican party in the South is 
made up of men of the lowest class and life." 

" It is not a question of men, Blythe, but of great principles," 
said Roger ; and then he changed the ungenial topic to one that 
filled the rest of the evening with its sweet repetitions and 
delightful mysteries of remembrance and anticipation. 

The town, clock was striking twelve as Mr. Ellis shut the 
Hemdon gate behind him. It was a night to make one faint 
with beauty. Like a woman smiling in her lover's face, this 
little Southern town, set in the hills, revealed its tenderest fair- 
ness to the summer night. The large, low moon, and the few 
languid stars shone in a sky whose infinite distance rested 
rather than troubled the soul. The broad leaves of the chestnut 
and catalpa trees were glinted with gold ; and high up in the air 
the cross on the church spire glittered tremblingly like an 
arrested prayer, 

Roger Ellis walked slowly along the street, his eyes looking 
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upward, his lips parted in a smile, his soul delicately poised be- 
tween serenity and joy. He was brought to earth — almost 
literally — by stumbling against a something that lay under a tree 
on the side- walk. The something rose and confronted him. It 
was not a mild-faced cow, but a little, dark figure that Ellis re- 
cognized at once. 

" Civil Rights Bill ! what in the world are you doing here at 
this time of the night ? " 

"Howdy, Bister Ellis," said Bill, holding out his hand 
affably. 

Bill was shivering. The catarrhal B was fitfully indicated in 
his speech, and Mr. Ellis, putting his hand on the lad's shoulder, 
found it damp. 

" What the dickens does all this mean ? " said he. " Speak 
out, you funny little forlorn mite of a boy." 

" Nothin' much de batter," said Bill, with husky cheerful- 
ness. " Mammy ducked me in de hoss-bond, dis evenin^, an' 
I cleared out.^' 

Ducked you in the horse-pond ! What was that for? " 
Jes' de ole Satan in her, I reckon. I ain't a' been doin^ 
nothin' out o* de way ; you^know dat. Bister Ellis.'' 

"Oh, certainly. Bill," said Mr. Ellis, with his short laugh; 
" and did you mean to sleep all night under the tree f " 

" Yessir ; but it Was kind o' coolish." 

" I should think So. Come with me now, my lad. Take 
my hand, and let us walk fast." 

As I write, I wonder if any one who reads will feel the 
extreme lovableness of this Inan ? if any one will say, " What a 
sweet and tender thing for him to do ! " thinking of him as he 
hurried through the streets of Yariba, clasping a little chilled 
hand in his own, and talking cheerily to a tired child ! 

He took Bill to his hotel and to his room ; he ordered a 
whiskey cocktail, and made Bill drink it ; he undressed the child 
and rubbed his numbed limbs; and ended by wrapping him 
round and round like a mummy in a blanket he pulled off the 
bed— smiling, as he did so, at the thought of the landlord's 
horror if be could look in upon his proceedings— and laying him 
on the lounge where he soon fell asleep. His care, no doubt, 
saved Bill a fit of sickness j for, although the next morning he 
was so hoarse as not to be able to speak in his usual ringing 
treble, there were no feverish symptoms, and Ellis looked at him 
with all of a physician's satisfaction in his patient. 

" I think, young naan," he said, as Bill skipped around him 
a revived and grateful Bill — " I think I saved your life last night 
ErgOf it ought to belong to me." 

"Yes, Mars' Roger," said Bill, affectionately. "I'd be 
mighty proud to be your body-servant, sir." 

" No, Bill j I rather fancy that there is the making of a man 
in youl And don't you ever call me Mars' Roger again. 
Should you like to go to the North and get an education f " 

" I donno, sir," said Bill, doubtfully* " When I see Tom 
Tolliver a wrestlin' wid his books, and a cussin', and a flingin' 
'em across de room, it 'pears to me dar ain't much fun in gittin' 
educated. I'd rather be a clown in a circus." 

" Bill, you are incorrigible. I shall have to help you in spite 
of yourself. But you won't mind leaving Yariba, I suppose?" 

" I reckon I wouldn't," said Bill, emphatically; '^ I'd ruther 
ride on de kears dan to go fo heaven." 

Mr. Ellis was quite in earnest in his resolve to free Bill from 
Aunt Sally's malignant rule. It had long been on his mind, 
and it now occurred to him that he could connect Bill's interests 
with a scheme of benevolence that he had matured during hi^ 
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Northern tour. The first step in Bill's behalf was to win Aunt 
Sally's consent to take him away. Directly after t)is breakfast 
he set off for the Tollivers, where he was received with great 
cordiality by Mrs* Tolliver. 

" Pm right glad to see you back, Mr. Ellis," said the lady ; 
''it seems like old times. I declare, we do miss the soldiers 
more and more every day. Mis' Tolliver is as cross as a bear 
without them, for he used to play cards with the colonel every 
evening, and that's just spoiled him for my game." 

" I would not have intruded so early this morning," said 
Ellis, after a time, " except that I came on little Bill's account." 

''And where is Bill ? " cried Mrs. Tolliver. " Do you know 
that the poor child ran away last night ? Aunt Sally treated 
him like a dog." 

" I have heard about it." 

"Yes, she got into one of her furies, and she snatched Bill 
up as if he had been a kitten — you know what a great, large, 
portly woman she is," said Mrs. Tolliver, with generous clear- 
ness ; " and the next thing we knew she was down at the horse- 
pond and had ducked him well before any of us could get to her. 
I gave her an up-and-down scalding, and told her if she couldn't 
behave herself she should walk right off this place; so she 
quieted down, and got supper as meekly as you please. When 
she brought in the hot muffins she looked so injured that I 
thought I would smooth the old lady down a little ; so I said, 
' What delicious muffins these are 1 Aunt Sally never fails on 
her muffins 1 ' Aunt Sally tossed her head at this and says^ 
' Humph ! I never fails on nothin' I tries to do> 'cep'n it's to 
drown a tittle nigger I ' You ought to have heard her> Mr. Ellis. 
It was loo funny for anything/' 

" I should think so/' said Ellis, grimly. 

"I s«at Tom out after supper," continued Mrs. TolHver, 
placidly, " to tell Bill to come and sleep in the hou3e, for fear 
Aunt Sally should pounce on him again ; but he couldn't find 
the child high nor low. I'm real glad you happened to stumble 
on him, Mr. EUis.^' 

Here Mr. Ellis briefly unfolded his plan for Bill's future ; 
and Mrs. Tolliver^ who, although a very naive woman, was also 
a very polite one, did not eicpress the surprise she felt, but 
declared that it would be " a great thing for Bill^" and that she 
was sure Aunt Sally would consent. 

" With your permission I will talk to Aunt Sally about it," 
said Ellis, rising. 

" Comp right through this way/' said Mrs. Tolliver, passing 
through the hall to the back-door. " There's Aunt Sally in the 
y^rd ; you can go out there, if you like^— there are no dogs to fiy 
at you." 

A fire was burning in the yard, over which a great black 
kettle was set filled with boiling and bubbling suds. Aunt Sally 
stood by an old tree-stump, on whose smooth top a heap of 
motley garments were piled, that she was pounding with fierce 
blows from a " battling-stick " that she held in her hand. 
Whack I whack I the blows came down with unetring aim. 
Autit Sally's lean arpd, bared to the shoulder, seemed to describe 
a circle in the air — fine foam flew about her turbaned head. 

" What in the world are you doing, Aunt Sally ) " said Ellis, 
as she stopped an itlstant to give the clothes on the stump a turn. 

'' I^r', Mars' Ellis, is dat you ? What a scare you give me, 
comin' up so sudden 1 " 

Ellis repeated his query. 

*' What am I a doin' ? Why> batdin' dc close, to be sho'. 
I'«^ a old-fashioned Carliny tli^er^ I id> an' I isticks to de ole 



ways. None o' your scrubbin'-bo'des for my knuckles ! I biles 
my close, an' battles 'em, an' dey's clean when I gits done wid 
'em. Dat's Carliny way." 

" And is it Carliny way," said Mr. Ellis, severely, " to dip 
children in horse-ponds and try to drown them ? " 

" Lor', how'd you hear dat ? Well, I jes' tell you dat ar Bill 
is de provokin'est nigger dat de good Lord ever made. What 
d'ye think dat boy had done ? He had tuk my best Sunday 
skiarf dat I wears wid my gauzlin gown, and ropped it roun' 
some miserable new-bom puppies ! No wonder I ducked him. 
Pity de sinfulness couldn't be washed out of him. Waste !^ 
dat boy'll throw out more wid a teaspoon dan anybody kin bring 
in wid a shovel. He runs through my things as if dey was 
weeds. He ain't wuth his salt ! " 

"If that is the case/' said Mr. Ellis, " perhaps you will be 
pleased to get rid of Bill for good and all." 

This was the beginning of a negotiation that ended in the 
transfer of certain crisp bills from Ellis's pocket to Aunt Sally's 
bosom; and a formal written surrender of her grandchild, to 
which she affixed her mark, and which Tom Tolliver signed as a 
witness. 

The next sight of interest aflbrded to Yariba was that of Civil 
Rights Bill, in a new suit of clothes, walking through the streets 
with an air of solenm dignity, followed by all the small boys of 
the town, evidently aching to " 'eave 'arf a brick at him," and 
only restrained by fear of Mr. Ellis, whose eyes^ were twinkling 
behmd him with mingled amusement and satisfaction. 
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Caaptsr XX**— The First Faint Smtbrving of the 

Heart. 

It was the grandmother who did it. Neither one of them ever 
knew this; but it was a fact that she brought about, indirectly, 
the first quarrel between Blythe and her lover. Blyth^, who 
never lost an opportunity of praising Mr. Ellis in her grand- 
mother's hearing, was speaking of his liberality of mind, his 
freedom from prejudice, his devotion to grand principles. 

*' Did you ever happen to tell him dbotit your cousin, Dick 
Herndon ? " said the old lady, carelessly. 

" Why, no," said Blythe, in some surprise, as the question 
did not seem particularly relevant; "why should I ? " 

" Oh, for no reason, except that I should like to know what 
he would think of Dick's war career." 

^' I suppose he would think, as we all do, that Dick took an 
extreme course, but was almost justified in it by the terrible pro- 
vocation. Mr. Ellis is not one," added Blythe, loftily, "to 
judge a man unjustly, because he happened to be on this side oi 
the other." 

Dick Herndon was a wild young fellow, who had covered 
himself with glory during the war as a guerilla captain. The 
notable thing about his mode of warfare was, that he never took a 
prisonefk Blythe could never forget one winter night, when, as 
bedtime drew near, there came a double rap at the front-door. 
Her father opened it cautiously, with a candle and a pistol in his 
hand — for those were troubled times—to see on the threshold 
the grey-coated forms of Dick Herndon and one of his comrades, 
who had ridden fast and far> and had stopped for a night's rest 
and food. She could never forget how they sat around the fire 
late into the dark hours of the new day, the grandmother lean- 
ing from one comer, herself crouching in another, and talked of 
battles, and flying rumours, and woful deaths ; nor how the fire- 
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light shone redly on the dark, thin face of the young guerilla 
captain, who was standing with his haad on his sword, as he said, 
'^ Aunt Lucy, I have made a vow never to take another prisoner ; '' 
nor how her mother's voice trembled as she said, *' That is a 
dreadful vow, Dick ; why did you make it ? '^ nor the flash of 
passion, dimming the firelight, that kindled on Dick's face, as he 
replied, '' How can you ask me. Aunt Herndon, when you know 
that my mother and sister live in New Orleans ? ^' 

It was long before Blythe understood the significance of 
these words, or the sombre pause that followed them; and when 
she did it was to feel something like a thrill of pride in the 
young Southerner's desperate resolve, that seemed to her only a 
chivalrous, though exaggerated, vengeance for an insult offered 
to all women.* 

Dick had kept his word, and his name had become a terror 
through the state. In fact, his fame was so widespread that at 
the close of the war he had found it necessary to leave the 
country ; and he was now in Brazil pursuing the peaceful avoca- 
tion of a sheep-farmer, and much respected by his neighbours as 
a noble exile. 

The grandmother's hint remained in Blythe's mind, and she 
took an early opportunity of telling Mr. Ellis about Dick. He 
had listened with an unmoved face, merely remarking that he 
was rather glad the young man had left the country. 

" I shouldn't like to refuse my hand even to such an in- 
definite relation as a cousin by marriage," said he, dryly, '^ as I 
must have done, if, indeed, Mr. Dick Herndon had escaped 
hanging." 

But consider his terrible provocation, Roger," urged Blythe. 
I do not recognize that," said Mr. Ellis. *^ The war order in 
question was justifiable, necessary— emphatically, the right thing 
at the right time." 

Blythe grew white to the lips. It seemed as if her lover had 
struck her a blow. 

Roger, do you know what you are saying ? " 
Why yes, dear. It is not a subject on which I could 
speak at random. You do not comprehend, Blythe, all that the 
American flag is to the men who offered their lives to save it. 
It has the magnificent sacredness of the Holy Grail ; and when 
this flag was insulted, outraged, by the ill-bred women of a rebel 
city, it was right to give them a lesson that they would remem- 
ber as long as the breath of life was in them." 

Blythe had risen from her seat. She stood before Roger 
Ellis, cheeks and eyes blazing. 

*' And what could they do ? " she said, with curling lips— 
*' these terrible malignants, these powerful enemies, whom you 
did so well to fight ? " 

'' Do ? oh, a thousand petty atrocious things. It is astonish- 
ing," said Ellis, reflectively, " how many ingenious ways those 
New Orleans women devised to torment our soldiers. Nothing 
but the most rigorous measures would have answered with 
them. You cannot imagine, Blythe — " 

*'But I can imagine," said Blythe, interrupting him with 
impetuous haste; ''you forget, Mr. Ellis that I am twenty-two 
years old. The Northern troops were in Yariba half the time 
during the war, and we women of Yariba were not behind others 
in showing loyalty to our cause. When this house was taken 
for a hospital, and the Union flag hung over the porch, rather 

• The time was during the military occupation of New Orleans by the Northern 
army ; and a war order had just been issued prescribing the course to be pursued to- 
ward all women who insulted the United States flag or one of iu soldiers. It was so 
much talked of, that it is perhaps unnecessary to mention it more specifically. 
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than walk under it I went out through the windows or jumped 
off the end of the porch. Had you seen me, and had I been ten 
years older — ^" 

''Blythe, why torment yourself in this way? Let lis be 
quietly thankful that I was not here, and that you are twenty- 
two instead of thirty-two years old." 

" In any case, it should have been the same," said Blythe, 
waving him away as he approached her. *' And you say that 
for such little, foolish outbreaks of a- woman's feeling, that had 
no other vent — ^petty acts that should be no more regarded than 
a baby's slaps in a giai^t's face — that you would commend a base 
and terrible insult as a needed lesson 1 " 

Then Mr. Ellis got up and made another little speech about 
the American flag; how it symbolized to him all that was sacred 
^all that other men found in religion, home, poetry, art. From 
this he branched off to some remarks on patriotism that would 
have done credit to a Fourth of July oration ; and, returning to 
the subject in hand, he declared that events had proved the 
wisdom of the order in question, as it had taught the women to 
behave themselves. 

Blythe had listened with growing irritation. To her excited 
fancy there was something fantastic about her lover — his bom- 
bastic tone, his iterated ideas. '' Why, Blythe I " he broke off 
suddenly, '' what a desperate little rebel you are, in spite of your 
liberal concession in accepting a Yankee lover I " 

^^ You mistake me entirely," said the girl, proudly; ''it is 
not as a Southerner I resent what you have said, but as a 
ivoman. I cannot bear it, Mr. Ellis ! " and she made a sudden 
swift gesture of dismissal. '' I should like to be alone." 

It was Ellis's turn to doubt if his own ears might be trusted. 
He flashed a quiet glance at Blythe's burning face, but she stood 
there erect, passionately angry, but unmoved, like a frozen flame. 
He bowed profoundly and left the room. 

Blythe cried much and slept little that night. She could not 
reconcile herself to a lowered ideal of her lover. Her family 
could but notice the following day that her eyelids were heavy 
and her cheeks pale ; but she was too proud and too loyal to her 
lover to take anyone into her confidence. They all knew, how- 
ever, that something had happened, and the grandmother in her 
chamber rendered devout thanks to God. 

In the afternoon Blythe essayed a little conversation with 
her father. '' Papa," she said, leaning over the back of his chair, 
so that he could not see her face, '' what is a fanatic ? " 

''A fanatic, my dear," rejoined her father cheerfully, ''a 
fanatic is a fool." 

Two days passed, and it became evident to Blythe that if 
there was to be a reconciliation the advances must come from 
her. She was not sorry for this. It was a comfort to blame 
herself. She told her mother that she had turned Mr. Ellis out 
of the house, and saw with pleasure that lady's mortification 
and surprise. '' But, Blythe," she said, " what had he said — ^what 
could he have said to lead you to such inexcusable rudeness ? " 

" I can't tell you, mamma ; you would think less of him : 
though, after all, it was only a difference of opinion," said Blythe, 
generously. 

''A difference of opinion! Oh, Blythe I and you have 
always prided yourself on being so impartial." 

" I am, mother," said Blythe, naively ; ''but there is but one 
way of looking at this question." 

"There must be," said Mrs. Herndon, laughing, "since 
you and Mr. Ellis differed about it." « 

There is the puzzle," said Blythe with a sigh, " bow be 
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cauldr--^ At any rate, mamma^ I was so rude that I ought to 
write him a note and ask him to forgive me — don't you think so ? '^ 

'' Most assuredly. I am perfectly ashamed, Blythe, when I 
think of the ill-breeding you showed. What will he think of the 
way you have been brought up ? *' 

Another day of loneliness convinced Blythe that she could 
not give up her love. " The sweet habit of loving'' had grown 
upon her, and she missed the close intimacy with an intellectual 
nature. But even as she wrote^the note to bring him back she 
sighed, " It can never be quite the same again ; " and she felt in 
a vague sort of way that it was a species of weakness to recall 
him. '^ I do it,'' she said, " to relieve my pain, just as I would 
go to a chloroform bottle if I had the toothache." 

Mr. Ellis had not been so unhappy during the days of their 
estrangement as Blythe had been; he felt that he had sustained 
the cause of right under somewhat trying circumstances, and 
was stimulated by a martyr's glow. Still, he suffered ; all the 
old sorrowful emotions that he had thought himself done with 
for ever came rushing upon him, like a torrent too long dammed. 
He strolled about the woods, with Civil Rights Bill tramping 
laboriously after him ; and he managed to blunt the edge of his 
feelings by giving that small youth much rambling information 
concerning genii, kobolds, and fairies. Finally, he bethought 
himself of a visit to Mrs. Roy, who as yet remained ignorant of 
the good fortune awaiting her. Mr. Ellis, as I have said, had 
founded an orphan asylum at one period of his life. It had 
grown to be a large one, and Government had made it an 
appropriation. On his trip to the North he had found that there 
was a vacancy among its offices — the place of assistant seam- 
stress — and it occurred to him that here was an opportunity to be 
of practical service to the melancholy Mrs. Roy. He found this 
tall dame very much as he had left her — depressed, yellow, and 
given to much talk and snuff. 

'^I manage to git on, sir," she said, ''the neighbours is 
powerful good; but winter is comin', an' it just makes me sick 
to think about it." 

Mr. Ellis then told her of the orphan asylum, and offered 
her the vacant place. She seemed grateful, but not surprised. 
Somebody always had managed her affairs for her; why should 
it not be so to the end^ 

" It's powerful good in you, Mr. Ellis," said she, '' and I'll 
be thankful to take the place and keep things a-goiii'. It'll 
come hard on me at first, I suppose, livin' at the North, with 
the climate an' ways so different, and tramps murderin' you in 
your bed ; but I spose I'll git used tcr it." 

'^ I think you will like it," said Ellis, with a fleeting smile ; 
*' it will be a good home for your chddren. They will get a 
plain education, and a chance to settle respectably in life." 

'' Yes, sir. I don't suppose their father will ever think of 
-'em again — po' innocents ! " 

'^ I will send a telegram to-night," said Ellis, " saying that 
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you will take the place, and I think you had better leave as soon 
as possible. You will take a through train and have no trouble. 
I want to send Willy ToUiver with you. He can help you to 
take care of the children." 

" Bill Tolliver ! Is he a-goin' to the asylum ? " 

'' Yes." 

'' I thought folks at the North had all white servants," said 
Mrs. Roy ; *' and Bill is a shiftless little nigger anyhow, and 
can't be much good to nobody." 

'' I am not sending him as a servant, but as one of the 
children of the asylum." 

What ! you let in niggers ? " 

Why, my good woman, it is a coloured orphan asylum. 
But they are not proud — they let in whites ! " 

Mrs. Roy, after looking at Mr. Ellis a moment- in a stony 
sort of way, lifted up her voice and wept. ''That it should 
come to this I " she sobbed — '' to be insulted by a strange man 
and a Yankee I Oh, Jim I Jim 1 little did I think, when I 
married you, that marryin' would bring me to this. I would 
have you know, sir, that howsoraever it be that I'm forsaken 
and po', I ain't quit off bein' respectable ; an' I'll starve, if I 
must, but I won't let myself down to niggers — not quite yet. 
My family was always high-notioned, though we did live up the 
mountain an' didn't plant; but we owned niggers, an' if it 
hadn't a' been for the war that you an' sech as you brought 
upon us, a-plenty I would a' had to this day. I don't forgit the 
shirts, sir; an' I'll allow that you meant to be kind. But 
'tain't to be expected that you could understand the feelings of a 
Southern lady. I ain't ashamed of workin' ; but I'll die in my 
tracks befo' I'll let my children associate with niggers ; an' you 
can give that place to some Yankee woman who ain't above it, 
for poverty ain't took down my pride, Mr. Ellis ! " 

Mrs. Roy refreshed herself with a little snuff, and Mr. Ellis 
rose to go. 

" Very well, madam," he said, somewhat roughly, '' the 
place can readily be filled by some one, as you suggest, better 
fitted for it. I have only to wish you good-day." 

So saying, Mr. Ellis shook from his feet the dust of the 
house of Roy, and walked away, not even stopping to speak to 
the Roy children, who were playing contentedly in the dirt with 
as many coloured companions. He looked across the swelling 
fields to red-leaved woods, and stepped in the spreading gold of 
autumn's splendid sun ; but his face was worn, his eyes tired, 
and there were lines of pain around his mouth. Once he sighed 
heavily, as if to relieve himself of an oppression, and murmured, 

*' And there was darkness over the land of Egypt, even 
darkness that might bejelt/^ 

But he found Blythe's note awaiting him at the hotel ; and the 
transition from general^ woe to specific happiness was so violent 
that he could have scarcely been depressed, even had he known 
that the young lady was considering him as a bottle of chloroform. 
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nPHE season of the year suggests to us that a few notes upon the 
"^ selection and management of bulbous plants for the winter 
decoration of flower-baskets and sitting-room windows, may prove 
aceeptable to most of our readers. October is the best month for 
planting j but, if omitted then, November is not too late, but the 
earlier in this month the better. There is certainly no class of plants 
more beautiful, and none that is receiving greater or better-merited 
attention at the present time than that which is included under the 
general name of bulbs. 



Thanks to the energy aod care of our great gardening firms^ such 
as Messrs. Barr and Sugden, of King Street, Covent Garden, the 
Colchester Bulb Company, and others, old fashioned plants of this 
family are being diligently rescued from oblivion, and new ones intro- 
duced, so that the present lists of named bulbs are enormous, and 
their varieties are arranged with the greatest scienti6c exacmess. A 
visit in the spring to the gardens of these eminent florists first men. 
tioned, will show what has been done in the case of one well-known 
but much neglected family, the Daffodils, or Narcissus. The visitor 
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who looks at those seventy or eighty different sorts of daffodils^ and 
marks the immense variety of shape, size, abd colonring, may well 
express sijrprise that all these are related to that old, familiar, yellow 
spring flower, the companion of the bottercup and ^e daisy ; nor 
will his surprise be lessened when he turns tp the catalog^es and 
finds that this common daffodil has been thought worthy to bear the 
high-6ounding name of Telamonius — the patronymic of one of Homer's 
greatest warriors — Ajax, the son of Telamon. Ho\Yever, it is not 
designed at present to speak of bulbs generally, but to select two or 
three different varieties which answer well for indoor cultivation, 
and which are suitable alike for the jardinet of the sumptuously- 
furnished drawing-room, and the single flower-glass or common clay 
garden pot of the most scantily- provided lodging. For the decoration 
of windows in winter and early spring tiie autumn-planted bulbs of 
Hyacinths and certain sort of Tulips are invaluable. The treatment 
of both is very similar, indeed they may with good effect be grown 
together in the same soil. Tb^ latter, however, will not flotirish ii) 
water only as the hyacinths do> they must have soil to sustain them. 
Many ormimental vases, and other elegant contrivances, have been 
introduced of late years, especially adapted for the reception of these 
bulbs, and affording op a small scale indoor gardening amusements 
to those who have not the greater luxury of a conservatory adjoining 
the dwelling- house. There are jardmets of china, earthenware and glass, 
to be filled with mould, or moss, or cocoa-nut fibre, and rustic jardinets 
of real wood lined with tin, or of earthenware, in imitation of wood. 
Hyacinth glasses also there are of various shapes and sizes, of which 
T>e's new registered glasses are perhaps the best. The receptacles for 
bulbs indeed are numerous and varied, tlie least ornamental, though not 
tbe least useful, being the common garden pots. They are mostly iilex- 
pensive, and can be seen at such shops as Dick Radclyffe's in ^olbom, 
and all other furnishers of garden requisites. 

The bulbs about which we are now concerned come mostly from 
Holland. The earliest importations, which are always the best^ 
arrive late in August and early in September. Both in point of price 
and quality it is desirable to purchase early, for though planting may 
be delayed until October or November, the bulbs will keep well 
enough if placed upon a cool dry shelf. Another useful hint we may 
give, which is this — that the dearest roots are not always the best ; 
nor do the finest looking bulbs invariably produce the choicest flowers. 
No one, therefore, who cannot afhrd the extravagant prices asked 
for very large bulbs, need hesitate to purchase the low-priced sorts, 
for these will frequently yield quite as fine flowers. As regards 
double or single flowered hyacinths, a dioice is open— 4ome persons 
prefer one sort and some another ; we ourselves ooafess to a prefer- 
ence for all single flowers, for as a general rule there is in them 
greater eleganee of form. To have a succession of flowers both of 
hyacinths and tulips, plamings may be made at different intervals 
between the first of September and the last day of December. 

For glasses, a more careful selection is required than when the 
roots are committed to the soil. Sound bulbs of mature age must be 
taken. The water used must not be spring or pump water, but clean 
rain or pond water j and the vessel should be so filled that when the 
bulb rests on the sides of the glass the water should just touch the 
base of It. The great care now is to produce root growth j for thfe 
purpose a damp, dose atmosphere must be avoided, and the glasses 
stt in some cool situation, in total darkness, for three or four weeks. 
This is the best way to prevent the leaves starting before the roots, 
which is so frequently the case with hyacmths in glasses. Late in the 
s^a^on, say in December, hyacinths intended to blpsspm in glasses 
will mature their flower buds much more satisfactorily, if first planted 
in pots and there allowed tp grow until their blossoms are ready to 
optn. The removal of them into glasses is an ea^y operation. The 
bulbs must be turned most carefujly opt of the pots with the ball of 
soil attachf d« iind placed in ^ basin of tef>id water, when by gentle 
washing the roots mi^y be degnse^. In most cases with hyacinths, a 
water growth i? rapid enough $ bnt it may always be stimulated by the 
addition of a teaspoopful pf guano or any of the n^wly-invented 



artificial manures. On removal from their dark prison-house^ as soon 
Bs the leaves have lost their blanched appearance, the plants should 
)>e placed on a window seat where they can have the freest and most 
powerful light, and, if possible, the benefit of the early sunshine. In 
windows which have fern cases or miniature greenhouses fitted to 
them, hyacinths, tulips, and all other bulbs, develope their flowers 
with greater perfection, and continue in bloom a far*longer time than 
when exposed to the dust, and draught, and ever-changing atmos- 
phere of an ordinary sitting-room. The Dutch, who are such skilful 
cultivators of bulbs in general, and hyacinths and tulips in particular, 
have very ingeniously contrived lean-to greenhouses fitted to their 
windows and furnished with shelves, upon which are arranged grand 
displays of these sf^'ing favourites grown in different ways. Any 
sudden change of temperature should be carefully avoided, and when 
fresh water is required to fill up the glasses, the diill should always 
be just tak^ off from it : the entire water in a glass must never be 
removed unless it has become offensive. An occasional washing of 
the leaves with a soft sponge and water, or brush, proves of the greatest 
benefit, especially in a dusty room. 

Where bulbs are grown in clusters in jardinets, baskets, bowls, and 
other such contrivances, several different sorts of materials are made 
use of — moss with charcoal, cocoa-nut fibre with charcoal, also sand, 
or any light vegetable soil may be made the medium of growth. 
When moss is used lay a good handful of broken charcoal at the 
bottom of the vessel, and on this plaoe dean moss firmly pressed 
down. On this moss plant the hyacinth bulbs not less than four 
inches apart, and oover them With some fins green moss, such as in 
most localities may be foued clingii^ te tiles and old thatch. Coooa- 
nut fibre may be used in the same way as the moss upon a layer of 
charcoal j but it will not reqifire to be so strongly pressed, and when 
the bulbs are set in they may be covered either with cocoa-nut fibre 
or moss, or both. There are several pretty varieties of Lycopodiam 
which will creep upon the surface around the growing bulbs and give 
an agreeable finish to the flower- basket 

Where sand is used, charcoal may still be spread freely at the 
bottom of the vessel, and the sand raised upon it, and moistened to 
give it consistency. In setting the bulbs the tops should be left 
visible, after which the surface may be covered with moss. Under 
all these different methods of growth, the plants will require to be 
watered with tepid water two or three times a week, which wiU^keep 
.them healthy and vigorous, and ensure fine flowers. Where the 
light is adsaitted on only one side, single glasses as well as jardinets, 
baskets, etc., must be continuously turned so that the blossoms maf 
pot be drawn out of the upright position. This cantion is important, 
for the neglect of it frequently causes the loss of a plant. 

For pot culture, which is the method, perhaps, best suited to the 
generality of growers, plenty of drainers and a free porous soil are 
indispensable 5 a good compost may be made of equal parts of turfy 
loam, well-rotted cow dung and leaf mould, to which about one-eighth 
of the whole quantity of silver-sand shouM be added. When silver- 
sand cannot be had, or fa thought too expensive, road scrapings or 
sharp grit from a water-course may be substituted. For one bulb a 
four-inch, or fonr-and-half-iaoh pot will be required j but in a five- 
and-half inch pot three bulbs may be grown. Hyacinths and toiips 
also look best in groups, and when difkrout colours are grouped the 
effect is heightened. As soon as the pots are planted, they should 
be moderately watered and placed anywhere out of doors on coal 
a^b^ or lai^ |o prevent tfie ingress of w^rms. And with great advan- 
tage they may be covered entirely two or three inches deep with the 
latter materisi or with common cocoa-nut fibre. This covering 
conduces to the formaticn of roots by preventing the too rapid growth 
of foliage, a matter of much importance to the healthiness of the 
plant. The bulbs, of whatsoever sort they may be, which are as0d 
mdoors one season cannot with advantage be so used again ^ but they 
may be planted in the borders out of doors where they wiU serve a 
useful purpose in spring decorations. We have several bunchy of 
these buibs which have been in the soil for yeais. They are planted 
about four inches deep, and require no pretoetion even in tiis 
severest winter. 
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Latwino would (oggot Eo KathlHn 11. tfail ■ ptcc 
of deep lice, Ucked on to the wriit of tingle buttoa glovei, 
or « pleie of vhite iviaidawn, wanld make thtm look 
DK* far ereniDg weir or for fonslng wcu. For morning 
wnr ia Che winter natbifig looki ta nice ii i piece of ha 
BKkcd OD to the glorei, ind It ilu aervei ihe purpoie oF 
kseping the wriiti wum. Lapwing hu tried ill theie 
plini, tnd hu found them iniwer t«t wtlL Lapwing 
will be Toy much obliged if SyttU will tell her \( ■ navy 
blae aerge Princm gown, double- brCBted, with double 
row of blue Teitel buttoni down the front, ind turn-down 
ralUi of blue Tcliet, ind very Img, Hjuin train, will be 
fMbionible neit winter } If not, Lipvring would like to 
alter it into * ihort droN, ind will be much obliged to 
Srlni to tell her how to do It. She tau a pctdcoat of the 
nme, aatif M long ae Cfae dccM, «nd about two jmit of 
sauwd Duteriat. It ii i Tery good ui^ one of Meun. 
EpciTinan and SpsiTTnin'% It hu hot iwen much worn, 
Thm ii an out.doar jacket of the nme, »1» trimmed 
with nlnt, ind hilF-ltnglh, which Lapwing nippoKi will 
■ ' ■ " ■ • [Keep it till wloter. It may illU be 
!.giin.] Lipwing woul-f 
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gljd to know 



if ihon 



will be won 
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on the 
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(Toond behind, and juM touchci it the »< 
■ad the thought of miking ■ ihort white moiiiD poio- 
nJbm with panlon, to wur with it of in enning, with 
eolouRd rlbbont ind wtiitband, or lath. Doa S;l>ia 
think that it would be nice and bhionable } [Yei, they 
ir« coraiag in.} Lapwing would be alio Tcry grateful If 
kiod SjlTia will tell her what ikoaU be worn over a 
bbck quilted satin ikiri in the wianr. Would > long 
polofuiie of dark grey tnow-Aike do, or would black be 
better i [You can weir it only u i petticoat.] 

Humiui JuMHk hu two and i half y>nli of crewel 
work, two Inches wide, and worked on a mitcrial like the 
mclosad pattern, to trim ■ dreia of the uma. How wonld 
SytTta adviie her to mike the irtu} Ai a Princeii robe 
with ■ deep kik pteidng tound the ikirt, and a uih above 
it triraned with the crewel work, or a a poloaaiie, with 
the crewd work round the bottom of it, and a coloured or 
Uack (men, or nik ikiit } [Pint mentioned ttfli ii the 






OKhMcd, and wiih to maki 

tuTc plenty of It, but don't know 
Do jot think brown 



IT eorretpondenw, I have Tentuted to 
l*ice. I ha*e a dieai ofgilatti, like 



die Commiirionen of Nidonil Bducation, trelind. Length 
of body fiom ihoulder, i yard and i mil ; width of body 
(dooblc), I yard ) whole length of ilecire, it> naili ; whole 
width c^ilecTeLgnilli; whole length of collar, iS inchei j 
whole width orcallar, ii inches ; whole length of wriit- 
band, 9 inches j whole width of Wiitthand, 6 inchuj 
whole length of bindir, i6 inchei ; whole width of binder, 
3 inchcEi whole length of ihouldet'ttnp, loj iachei; 
whole width of ihoulder itnp, 3 Inchee; tlccve guneC 
(iqiiw), 6 inchei ; neck guaifc (jqnire), 4 inchei j lide 
guuet (•quatc), 4^ inchei ; length of boMW, ii^ inchei ) 
put of ikirt left for ihouWer-itrap, 6 inchei ; tieeve ind 
bnait guiMti (iquire), 1 inch. 

Will inj one kindly tell Si^nny the belt way to re 
move mildew hoia black MalleM lace, and to pnTODt :( 
in fiiture? Alio to prevrnt mothi gdting into woollea 
elotfaei putiwiyin lummerf [Read the article on the 
Clothcl Motb, in our September number.] 

NiLLii writo,— Can any one tell mc of anything 

.L_. .1 , greaiy appearance off a leal-ikln 

g the hair hanging down } 
, -Could any one kindly tell me 
when I could buy point lace brad, wholenle, ai I find it 
icry ripintin at the fmef ihopa? What are the rula 
fbc the Ciril Serrice Stora, and how an tickeu to be 
Dbblncd ? [If you write again, kindly uie only OfiE lide 
of the piper. Your other queuioni cannut appear, bccaoie 
you have BrglecCed tbii rule.] 

W. S. M. would be glid if SyWia could telt her how 
pM of a wldow'i cap ii nude? Her 1 



icket, cauied by w 



hu alwayi liked the cipi mule b; her beta 
ihe can buy, but W. S. M. cannot manage 

ri ihould think they are flu ■ ■ ■ - " 

but ume of our readen s 



etc cipi, 

of heat; 



n the eotom of the dirk itripe 
would you adTiae^ [Nothing 

the Joanial far yean, and find it v«y utejul. Thii ii ray 
Itnt letter,!! I geDcnllTfind whit I want to know in yosr 
aatwere to othen. I ilwayi fed indltoant at people Snd- 
iag lialt with you for mentioning houtei where good and 
cheap thingi can be bought, foi it hu been ilwiyi very 
iweAil to me. I And the Cricke^i lecipea and binti very 
wKiiil, M I am only a young houatkeeptr. I wkh yon 
both cTCiy aucceM, 

LnciA hu 1 dreii of the iCtiped nMUrhil encloeed, made 
■itik ■ plain ikirt and long polonaiM. Would Bylrii kindly 
fuggeit iny nice trimming f Luda thought of Brttonne 
latf, CM the coloured buidi mentioned in thii momh'i 
iooinal i where could the latter be peoeured i {From 
Mevna. Spenee ind Co., St. Paul'i Churchyard.] WhK 
wndd be the prettieM way to hite 1 drea made of Iiiih 
E^bric like the encloMd pattern } [Short walking drm 
■rich kilt pkau.] 

DonoTHT III. writci, — I hiTc pleiaute in aniwcring 
Pes'! inquiiy. The measutementi aie tikea from " Simple 
Diiectioni in Keedlewoik and Cutting-oul," publiihcd by 



CmAP Damask Table Ln<»(.--W« nm now obr- 
i>g ■ my dkoi) lot of Real Irish Damaik Table CtoUw, 
ia all maa, commeDddjF at 31. iid. each, two yarda 
■qaaie. — Robimsoh * Cucatkb, Linen Uajaubotaran, 
BalfaM, Sompla* pout fane.— [Adtt. ] 

lupODTAtiT TO Ladies it< Mourning, and those 

PKB^BBBTHG BUICK MATXSIAL rKDU CHOICE,— 
" UeMJna Ckith,"only rat. 6d., la yonls, or any length 
cut at IS. old. par nrd ; Ibe ntoat ^Kctive Dress 
Pafaric intiodiwed tku nason. S. Ambst, 7, High 
Street, naph.m, London. Palterni free, — [AM^.J 
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mote about it.] Would a black doth or letgc ihort dren 
be luitable for W. S. M. lot the winter, her &ther having 
died in June. [Quite luiuble.] It there any way blick 
feither trimming en a handsome Bik mantle cin be rs- 
curled ? [The beat way ia to tend it to 1 good dyer and 
aleancf to hue it done.] Can feathen be worn in deep 
mourning } [Yea.] W. S. M. ha a handume Uick 
net dieiL Could ibe wear it fbi ben during winter, in 
case ihi ii uked to pay any Tiiiti P It hai a low body at 
prsent, bnt the coold get a new high OBC,ather Kjuaie 01 
V-cut in fhint. [It could be worn in the eTmiog.] 

Ouvi.— Crewei bandi would be 1 great improiement. 
Mean. Spcnce, St, Paul'i Churchyard, all tome, rcMly 
worked. It io|d. 1 yard. I do not know of anything that 
will take wine itaini out of aitia. The blue peliw would 
be Tery pretty, but it ihoold be bnlded with blue, not 

Mick.— The two dnin will make one miking coi- 
tume. Convert the black lilk into a ikirt, walking 
length, with pleali to the knae. Make of the oriped lilk 
■ biiiquc bodice and IsTcuie uinie. You will ha*e abau' 
dance of materia], and both will loc^ well. Do not weir 
* gity hat with 1 bnwn costume. Wear brown TcWet 
with aome amber trimmingi, as your compldioB ii olive. 
Light Bp your drenei with boin of amtaa- and warm 
ciimKn. Wear cnam-coknir, cueAiUy chooring the ihade 
to luit you, 

M. £. P. wiita,-~I ifaould be » glad ifiomebady can 
tell mc how IS knit woollen mittena or cuffi for the 
«nter, to portly corar the fingcn, 11 1 have nich fbirfal 
chilbliini, that 1 th'mk by keeping the lingen 11 warm 
u pouible in thi> way, it will help 10 keip thca off. I 
don't know how te do the fingeri, and ihill be to. much 
obliged if tome cormpondent will tall me at loon u pos- 
able, I think levenl corrtapondtnti very much for the 
valuable help tbn have given me for my iBonc ( it la just 
whitlwaoled. Ihi^ yoa gaClherasctallright) theyware 
aoC u nice at I had hoped to tend, but I had waited and 
wutid ai long u I could. [Thty were perfectly delidma. 
I ibauksd you for them immediately, but tappoic the 
prinuii have not yet found ipace for my note. They 
were the rotu mentioned in our Lice Competition article. J 
T _L_..ij I- _i_i .. . hnow »f lome good place to lell 
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" I CODLD hardly bchero that uch excdlent qnalitlei 
•■ thdi Ladies' bordared real Iiidi Ganbric HandkcT' 
ehii^ bammed loc use, at 31. 3d. and 5s. iid. per 
dcaeihcouldbeaoldlwthepiioea.''— SeaPresK fi»Tiii|u. 
poMbce; RoNNBDN * Clbavu, Maravbatnitn w Her 
Maiatty, BeUut.— {Avrr.l 




Laot BtLLi wrilei, — We have taken your Journal for 

your advice ai to what miteriil would be most luitable for 
making op hilf-worn velveteen dreuei for evening wear. 
They are Prlncere, and ate rathir ihibby down the front 
ind It the fboC of the tnin. We thought of a plHtron 
and trimmingi of tome l!incy material . Perhipi you would 
Icindly luggut lomcthing ineipeniive, faibionable, and 
not too ihawy. Would you adviie the bodicei cut iquarr, 
and the tleerei to the elbowi, ai the latter are a little 
rubbed ) Ai ihort ikim are to much worn, we thought 
of cutting off the ttiini, but in thit cise they would re- 
qoire lomething at the foot of the ikin, u they are quite 
plain It preient. [Shott ikl/ti are not univeTnlly worn in 
the evening!, and, at you say you are nout, I ahould advise 
you to retiin your tiaint. Mike op the velveteen it you 
■uggtst, with brochi, latin, or lilk, either black or cieam- 
eoloured.] 

TaivLAci writu,^ — I got velvetetn dieia . (pattern 
eneloRd) two monthi ilnce, but do not like the trimmingi 
— plHtron, cuffg, and piping! of dik (paiteln ilu encloud). 
- ' - - Will you kindly adviie 

■ ■ ■ wiih th ■ 
. «iy (d- 

lin, Hill, long-truned iklit, I am twenty-five, 
nelght, tather stout, hair brown — wear generally bine or 
pink ribbons. Pleaie ilate cost per yard of material you 
name, alio where to get it. I will tend to London, and 
get it by port, if it will come to. [You could not have 
anything much prettier than your present trimming. The 
only lubjiituto ! can luggtst ii black illk,] What kind of 

thing ve^ enpeniive. [Cloth.] Would grey felt hat, 
trimmed with giey velvet, grey feither, and cheniea, go 
With It P [Yet] 

-for the border of a gipty tible. 

A YoariHiai Lakh writti,— Will tome one kindly 
telt me how to knit a ihawl fot my mother, to wear in the 
houic ? alio, what Idnd of wool, and what colooc would 
be nice? 

Aoc™ writet, — Will yon, in ftiat neit, kindly eipliin 
how the little ^nilore given with thii month, ii made, 
the front being lo much longer than the back ? [It it 
the back that it longett, and it made to in older that it 
may be prettily looped up.J 

Will lome correipondtnt kindly inftirm M. P. how 
the ttocUngt ihould be prepared for miking into rugi ; 
ebould they be cut in itiipi and flied in the foundation, or 
ravelled oat fintf Abo, whit length ihould the piecei 
beF M. P. huKinintity of old knitted onci; will they 
be luitable to ate? 

Latinia'b Roman and Chinese Unbreakable Pearl 
Trinkets, locA like real pearls. Roman necklace, 
81. ; Chinese, twelve rows, ditto, los. ; with tassels, 
!■». 6d. ; negllg^, T3S. ; eBrrings. as. and as. 6d. ; 
bracelets, 59. ench.: crosses, as. ; pendants, ta. 6d. 
Lavinia mokes nal look-coral crosiea, very strong 
and greatly admired ; faihiaoatde rock and seed coral 
aaitinf^, massive, an liibt tassd pattern ; elegant (eilooit 
necklaces in five rows ; very pretty children's necklets 
with cmss attached to centre ; infants' shoulder-knots, 
two qualities ; infants' handsome necklets, lo oiatch best 
■houlder-knots ; handsome massive bracelets, with two 
tassels on each ; same patlem without tassels, less expen. 
live i chain pattern, lo pass twice round the wtist, all 
with good snaps. Also, most beautiful brooches of 
rock and round coial, with loops and tassels, all post 
free. Lavinia has soon teal German onyi, which she 
is BDabled to offer T im^ under price ; necldaces, crosses, 
eairinos, broocbei, pendaol btaceleu. Lavinia will pack 
coiEfiJly, and ptepar caitiage of parcels over £a lo any 
part of India, Lavinia's price list, suitable for gifts.— 
Coral t Massive earrings, 3s. ad, i lasse! ditto, is. ; festoon 
necklaces, gs. ; children's neiile ts, 5s. 6d. ; infants' ditto, 
5s. <5d. ; shoulder. knots, pair, as. 6d, 1 ditto, 4s. 6d. ; 
tassel bracelets, pair, los. 6d. ; ditto, Ss. : ditto, 5s. 6d. ; 
brooches, 10s. «d. ; coral croswa, is. 6d. Onyx : 
Onyr stone bracelets, ss. 6d. each ; necklace wiln cross, 
los. <d. each ; ditto with 5 elaborate pendan'.s, 16s. ; 
ditto with 4 pear-shaped pendants, las. 6d. ; esinings, 

S. ; bnodtca, Ss. ; bracelets, 3s. 6d. each ; crosses, sa. ; 
tto, at. 6^ ; red ditto, as. 6d. : amall ditto, is. : 
. , ..., j^^_[ . 

. , -a LimiT. ueixrave luauf ».— u 

S.W.— [Advt.] 
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Young Cook. — It would be very difficult to make it 
look nitt, 80 I advise you not to attempt it. 

Zdlsika*8 compliments to Blanche, would she kindly 
say what are to be done with the edges of the tins, see 
page 324; when opened with a knifie, they are very rough ; 
should yuu paint the inside. 

Laddib writes, — I am gobg to get a dress d}ed, 
pattern enclosed. What colour would you advise me to 
have it dyed ? I was thinking of crimson. Is it worn 
now ? And would you think it nice ? [Dark crimson is 
extremely £uhionable just now, but unless you can have 
plenty of dreues, I do not advbe it, as you will soon 
get tired of so prono/ic/ a colour. Try invisible green or 
laven's wing blue.] 

TiA would be very grateful if any of Sylvia's readers 
cculd tell her where she can get the proper thread to mend 
black Lisle thread stockings. She is told in many shops 
that it is made, but cannot obtain it. 

Chick will be much obliged to Sylvia if she will tell 
her where she can get coloured patterns of crewels ? ([From 
Mr. Francis, 16, Hanway Street, Ojiford Street, Next 
question for a different ** Room,*' see rules. 1 

An Old Subscribik. — Vour commuucation is an 
advenisement, and cannot appear under one penny per 
word, unless you allow your name and address to appear, 

Landssib would feel obliged if Juanita would inibnii 
her if there were any old fashioned patterns of knitting, 
such as knitted shells for quilts, etc., in the book she 
obtained from Ward, Lock Sc Co. on netting, as Landseer 
has purchased several books on knitting and netting, and 
the patterns do no seem correct, Landseer is now knitting 
a quilt in triangles or shells, and caimot find the proper 
way to join them, to give them the effect of shells. 

Annkttb writes,— She would be much obliged by yon 
saying what would be the nicest trimming for a dress like 
pattern enclosed? [Itself, or military braid. 3 Likewise, 
if a hat to match, made of the same, would be £nhionable 
during the winter ? [Yes.] • Can you give me the address 
of any one, where I could have the hat made up, and 
what quantity ? [Madame Letellier, 40, Tavistock Street, 
Covcnt Garden.] I am thinking of having a dress of the 
blue black velveteen, what a yard would you advise me to 
give, and what to trim with ? [About 3s. 6d. Silk cr 
satin* but very little trimming is necessary.] 

Geranium writes, — Will ulsters be worn this winter 
the same tight shape as before ? I Yes.] I have a polo- 
naise of the enclosed sUk, which is nandsome and fashion* 
able now, I think ^ it is short, and does not fit at all well, 
but would cut up for trimmings. Does Sylvia think a 
shoit costume made of cashmere, with paniers, and 
Dimmed with this silk, would look well. I suppose it 
must be the same colour, though I object to brown. How 
many yards would be required ? [Very well indeed. It 
must be brown. About 4^ yards, double width.] Is a 
(unafore suitable for a married lady, and what material 
and colour would Sylvia advise to wear over a black cash- 
mere for the winter? [Scarcely suitable for winter wear.] 

AzALKA writes, — Where can I procure Copple's Book 
on Counterpanes ? 

Fivi-Ply Fingbbing writes, — ^I have often thought of 
writing to tell you how much we feel indebted to you for 
your very Valuable JoumaL I have tried many of your 
recipes, and fully appreciate them. The starch, with 
borax, I find a great improvement both on the cold and 
the older hot starch, and I would strongly reconomend 
your lady readers to try it. I have made several dresses, 
both for my daughters and myself, from your fpatterns, 
and find they do beautifully, besides making other things 
from other patterns. Even the *<boys" take quite as 
great an interest in Sylvia as the rest of us. I was a 
good deal disappointed this month on finding the August 
sheet in the September number instead of the September 
one. When we sent to the publisher about it, he said, 
on looking in, that all that had come to him had the same 
misuke. How can I get the sheets as I should like very 
much to have it ? [Send your name and addrets, and I 
will have the mistake rectified. Many thanks for your 
kind letter.] 

Jack's Pbt writer, — I shall be very grateful if you will 
kindly answer me a few questions in your next number. 
Would you advise me to get black serge for a winter walk- 
ing costume ? I like navy, but it is so common. [Quite 
a matter of taste.] With a black costume, what style of 
hat would you advise for a girl who does not wear a fringe ? 
[One that comes down on the forehead. Black velvet or 
telt. Your next question is for a difierent Room, and can- 
not be answered here.] Would a white muslinette piru- 

All the most useful Shapes in Rbal Irish Linen 
Collars for Ladles and- Children, 3s. z id. per dosen, 
3-foki Fine Linen ; and for Gents, 4-fold, at 4s. iid. and 
5s. I id. per dozen ; 3-fold Cofib for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Children, 5s. zzd. per dozen. Wnte for Samples, 
post Iree, and you will save 50 per cent^ROBiNSON 
k C LEA VSR, Belfast.— [Ad VT.j 



fore look well over black velvet? [Yes.] Would a 
costume of enclosed pattern dye black or navy ; or do you 
think it not worth dyeing ? [It will not dye well, there 
is so much cotton in it] 

Bijotr writes, — We like your magazine very much. 
In this lonely place we are so glad of information by means 
of books and illustrations. Your patterns are most useful. 
Will you give me your opinion as to wearing a black moire 
antique dress now ? Are they too long out of fashion ? 
I had a very good one hitherto, a dinner dress. I am not 
young, nor am I old. Also, I have a very handsome brown 
and blue brocaded silk dress. Could I utilise it, now that 
people say one may wear anything? [Moire is again very 
fashionable, but more for trimmings and combination with 
other material than for whole dresses. Your brocade is 
in the very height of the fashion, in the present rage for 
good old materials. If you will make the addition of a 
velvet plastron, cufiis, etc., to your moir^ it will be quite 
wearable.] 

Tax Hxroinx or thi Junglx wants a new waterproof 
mantle. Should she have a cloak or an ulster ? If the 
latter, are they worn with coachman's capes, or hoods ? 
[It is entirely a matter of taste. The cloaks suit some 
figures better than ulsters, but the latter are, perhaps, 
more convenient. The Sempre Secco is an excellent 
waterproof.] 

Emily writes, — I have a black cashmere dress, made 
with a plain jacket bodice, the sleeves trimmed with a cuff 
of black silk, the skirt trimmed with two frills of silk, 
with a kilting of the cashmere betvreen over the dress. I 
sometimes wear a black silk Pinafore costume, but I do 
not much like it, as I think it too juvenile. Would you 
kindly give me some advice about it. I want to make 
the two into a pretty house-dress. There are rix yards of 
silk in the pinafore, but the bottom frill of silk on skirt is 
badly worn, and I am afiaid would not do again. Dear 
Syl^, if you could kindly suggest something pretty, I 
should be so thankful. The skirt has a moderate tram, it 
hu two gores each side and two plain widths, the body fits 
very weU, and the sleeves would, I should think, do again, 
[Silk over.dresses are not worn now, so I should advise you 
to make a portion of the pinafore into a new flounce, in 
the place of the one which is worn out, and to wear the 
dress without any over-dress. It seems difficult to convince 
my readers that tabliers and ttfnics are not as necessary now 
as they were two years ago ; but such is the hct,"] 

Jannxta writes, — I have been asked to knit or crochet 
a woollen mask for a fiieod who is a naval officer, and 
not knowing how to make it, I write to ask if any of your 
correspondents could give me a little help. He wishes it 
to cover his head and face, and to come down to the neck, 
with outlets for the eyes. Could you g^ve me any idea of 
the number of stitches, and whether crochet or knitting, 
and what kind of wool would be most suitable ? If I can 
help any of your correspondents at any time, I shall gladly 
do so. I like your Journal very much, and wish you every 
success. 

GaypHON would be glad if anyone would be so kind as 
to tell her what sort of ink or paint is used fi>r sprinkling 
ferns on cardboard, u she is anxious to do some ? Also, if 
any special cardboard should be used, or brush, or comb ? 

London writes, — ^Will Sylvia, with her usual kindness, 
answer me the following questions : — How can I have a 
black cashmere made up with a colour to be ladylike, black 
not suiting me ? [Have a plastron like our pattern, in 
whatever colour suits you best, also collar and cufis.] 
How can false hair be bleached a little ? [With a strong 
solution of soda.] Does any one know of a little book on 
painting on terra-cotta, not elementary ? I want to know 
the best mode of working on the material. Also, list of 
plants which will stand gas in winter ? 

Jxssic would like to know what ingredient (if any) is 
put into starch to make linen glossy ? Any linen articles 
purchased from drapers are usuidly well stifl!ened, and have 
a glossy finish ; but, when the articles are washed and 
starch<Ml, she caimot get the same glossy appearsnce put on 
them. Particulars how to make good starch, and obtain 
the desired result, will be much esteemed. 

Maxt Agnxs. — Add on to the length, removing the 
pleating round the edge, so u to conceal the part added. 
Trim the cashmere mantle with black silk fi^inge. 

Matkon has a large circular cloak ^like enclosed 
pattern, which is rather rusty, otheminse in very good con- 
dition. Should you advise re-dyeing, and what colour? 
[Black.3 Would it do to wear again as a cloak for 
winter ? [Very nicely.] I have also a sealskin turban 
(belonging to my little boy) which is not quite large 

Autumn Drrssbs. — Special to LADiES.^Angora 
StnfBi, 4S. 6d., la yards. Tweeds, 5s. 9d. and 8s. 9d., 
la yards. Merinos and Cachmeres, las. 6d. The 
Dr^ length in Black and Colours. Ladies will do 
well to ¥rrite for our Patterns, which are sent post free. 
Black Grenadines, 68. 9d., la yards. S. Amsry, 7, High 
Street, Clapham, London.>-[ADVT.] 



enough. Can you kindly inform me where to send it to 
have it eniarg^ ? [Mr. Cook, furrier, 70, Oxford Street.] 

H. H. H. writes, — We came to reside here in March, 
1878 (from Rochester), I commenced taking the magiF 
sine frx>m the commencement, but newsvendor here ^led 
in getdng me that number—- so many persons seemed to 
inquire f^ that number — so I have ofien hoped you would 
givcanother Princess dress pattern so very useful to model 
our dressing-gowns, etc., from. I cannot speak in terms 
high enough in praise of the naagaxbe throughout ; have 
recommended it to several who coincide with me. May I 
trouble you with the following questioiu? How to bleach 
the keys of a pianoforte ? What is best to be done to (very 
old, worm-eaten) the floor undemeatK a bedMead, which 
has stains which eannot be removed by continuous scrubbing. 
My husband says it will not take mahogany or other staiii, 
the wood being old, or I would not have troubled yoo. 
Can I get Sempre Secco capes only, for boys of seven and 
eight, and for how much, or would blue serge be prefioable. 
Winter overcoats are too warm, and we are always gettbg 
showers on Sundays (for best wear). Please also send 
price of night-dress tops advertised. [Unless some very 
sudden and unexpected change should take place in the 
fashion, which should drive Princess dresses from the field, 
we shall give a fiill-sised cut-out paper pattern of a Prin- 
cess dress with our January number. I do not know of 
any method of making piano keys white. Beeswax the 
floor ; if that does not hide the stains, paint it brown. I 
do not thir»k you can get Sempre Secco capes ready made, 
but the material itself can be bought by the yard, about 
8s. 3d., double width. I do not know the price of the 
night-dress tops, but no doubt you can discover by writiflg 
to the address advertised.] 

Ays Rxady writes, — Will someone be kind enough to 
tell me how to arrange muslin on the back of a looking* 
glass, and the amount of material I would require for a 
moderately- sized one. I have often tried to arrmge it 
nicely, but have never been able to do it to my own stfis- 
fiiction. I should like if you could tell me how to make 
paper mats. I would also be obliged to any correspondent 
who would give the names of any cheerful contralto songk 
I am very glad to see you are giving us shapes for under- 
clothing. 

M. A. writes, — Do you think the Carlson^s Corsets 
with Binder, are good for stout persons, as I am very stoot^ 
and cannot get corsets strong enough ? Also, can you tdl 
me where they are obtained, and how to measure oneself 
for a pair, the price of the best ; and if they can be nklj 
forwarded to Russia, what the postage would tie, and tf 
necessary to send English or Russian money ? [The Carl- 
son*s Patent Binder Corsets are certainly good for stoat 
people, but if required extra strong, a special order shoold 
be given to the Wholesale Agents and Manufacturers, Her- 
bert Son Sc Co., 73, Wood Street, London. The measore- 
ment required is size of waist and bust These corsets are 
forwarded to all parts of the world. The best means of 
remitting payment would be by a poet office order or 
cheque on English bank. We can strongly rccomfficod 
these corsets.] 

Day-Dxkams writes, — I have never troubled yon be- 
fore, but I should like to do so now. I want to know if 
there is any place I can go to to get a good pattern of a 
dress bodice ? J thought I saw in one of your magaaincs 
they were taken somewhere in Regent Street? [By 
Madame Letellier, 40, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.] 
I do not know whether Sylvia's magazine has any coa* 
nection with the << Young Englishwoman V' but whea a 
child, I used to look forward to the latter ; as I used to 
dress my dolls by it, I think that is how I larnt to do my 
own. I think Sylvia very kind in answering so many 
questions. I wish her every success. 

RuBiA writes, — I should be much obliged if any of 
your correspondents could help me in 5ie foUowing 
matters :~Can I in anv way dye a little pair of while 
canvas sand boots. They have become so dirty, or sC 
least, the white canvas part of them has. Could they be 
stained brown ? Can any of your correspondents tell me 
how ammonia is used by confectioners in their pastry, aad 
in what quantities ? Which is the best way to wash a 
navy blue serge dress ? 



Cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs.—'* The fineOun. 
brie Handkerchiefs sold by Robinson & Qeaver fiu* excel 
any I have hitherto seen at the same prices." Write for 
spedmens of their fine Cambric Hem-stitched Handker- 
cniefs, at 6s. 6d. per dozen, and their exquisitely fine 
quality at Half-a-Giiinea per doaen, as they are mand- 
lously good. Samples post froe. Makers to the Qoeen. 
Belfast— [Advt.] 

Thb "Shamrock Diapers" for Pinafores, Niv- 
sery, &c, See As soft as silk, and defies wear and tear. 
Patterns post free, of R. Alun (Spedal Londoo 
Agent, 73, Upper Street, and^ 464, Kingsland Road.— 
(Advt.) 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

NOTICE. — Letters received later than the tenth day 
of each month cannot be replied to in the Joumal of the 
month following. 

Out LiTTLB TtoT writes, — Dear Cricket, I was sorry 
not to lee an answer to my quesdons in this month's 
Journal ; but I know you cannot answer every one first. 
Can you tell me how to make brown bread ? I send a 
recipe for Lemonade where lemons are not to be had. I 
don't know that my recipes will be any good to you. Put 
a quarter of a pound of lump sugar, one-third of an ounce of 
citric acid, and a few drops of essence of lemon in a jug, 
pour on a full quart of boiling water, stir, cover, and leave 
to cool. Having seen several inquiries about oatmeal 
biscuits, I send my recipe, if you will care to have it : — 
Put tome Scotch meal in a basin, mix in a little salt, then 
pour on enough boiling water to well wet it, stirring all 
the time ; then rub in a little butter or good drippii\g, 
flour a board^and add enough flour to the mass to allow it 
to roll } roll out thin, cut into nice square ^eces (or rounds 
if liked), and bake on a tin slightly greased, in a moderate 
oven, turning on both sides. They soon scorch if the oven 
is hot. They are nice buttered hot, or will keep for weeks 
in an air-tight canister, and are nice with butter or cheese. 
X find these easy to make, and very generally liked. [Many 
thanks. Sylvia gets so much correspondence that she is 
something Uke the old woman who lived in a shoe, " does 
not know what to do." So I beg all querists, where the 
Cricket b concerned, to be patient, as the answers will come 
some dav,and " better late than never.'* Brown Bread (or 
Dyspepsar Bread)— Get one and a half gallons of coarse- 
ground wheat-meal, a teacupful of yeast, and a dessert- 
spoonfiil of treacle, a pint of lukewarm milk. Make a hole 
in the centre of the meal, and stir in the rest of the ingre- 
dients, mixing till like batter ; then proceed as for white 
bread. Brown bread, as a rule, requires a hotter oven than 
white bread.] 

Eglamtins writes,— Can you give me a good recipe 
for Cheese Soufllet ? [Put two ounces of butter and a 
quarter of a pint of milk into a stewpan, when boiling stir 
in two dessert spoonfuls of flour, keep stirring over the fire 
until the bottom of the stewpan looks clean and dry, add 
then four beaten eggs by degrees, and one pound of grated 
cheese, season highly with salr, pepper, and cayenne, form 
the paste into little balls with the forefinger against the 
tide of the stewpan, drop them now into hot lard, fry of a 
pretty light brown, put them upon a hot dish, with a hot 
folded napkin upon it, in the form of a pyramid. They 
should be served very hot. If only a few are wanted, put 
lest Ingredients in the same prop<»tion.] 

PiLGtiM writes,-— What use can be made of Iceland 
Moti bought in the raw state ? [Take an ounce of the 
moss, wash it twice in boiling water, pour a little cold 
water on it, and then let it stand all night. Next day put 
to it a shred or so of lemon peel, the same of mace, a quart 
of fresh milk. Boil all gently, till the milk is thick ^ put 
loaf sugar in a basin, strain the milk, etc., on to it. Stir 
whilst boiling, or the moss will stick to the saucepan. 
Poor it into a dish. 

Dtm writes, — Dame Trot will perhaps like to know 
that the recipe for lemon sponge given with the packets 
of Nelson's Gelatine, is a very good one. I have made from 
it and succeeded capitally, only it requires much longer 
whisking than the time mentioned, and must be put in a 
cool place to set Dame Trot perhaps expected (as I did) 
that it would stiffen during whisking, but mine did not, 
unril some time after being set aside. And now I should 
fisel grateful if you would help me out of two difficulties. 
I haTe been trying to make claret jelly, but cannot get it 
a good clear colour, although I strained it twice. While 
warm and running through the bag, it is a splendid colour, 
bat when it begins to set turns quite thick and muddy. 
Can you tell me the r«Mon ? [You do not say how you 
made your claret jelly. Nelson's recipe is a very good 
one. This is it if you hav^ not it. Soak loz. Nelson's 
Gelatine for 6 hours in } pint of cold water, then boil till 
dissolved, add ]lb of loaf sugar, a pot 0/ red currant jelly 
and a bottle of good vin oidinaire, and stir over the fire 
dii the sugar is dinolved. Beat the whites and shells of 3 
eggs, stir them briskly into the preparation, boil for two 
minutes longer, take it oflf the fire, let it stand two 
minutes, when pass it through the bag, this should be a 
YCTf clear red jelly.] We have had some mahogany chairs 
mended, and the glue has been smeared all about the 
backs, and quite spoils them. Furniture paste won't 
remove the horrid stuflf. Can you suggest anything that 
will ? [About the chairs, I should wash the parts with a 
cloth dipped in very hot water to soften the blotches of 
gloe, and then while still sof^, scrape them gently with a 
rather blunt knife. I would not use any oils or pastes 
over the glue spots, this will but cause them to show more, 
polish afterwards.] 

KssT HsiBBST writes, — Could the Cricket give her a 



good recipe for making Rhubarb Preserve? [Prepare 
rhubarb as for Urt-making, allowing to every quart lib. of 
good moist sugar. The sugar must be put on the top of 
Uie fruit, and left thus for twenty -four hours, when the 
juice will have been drawn out ; the sugar, however, 
though it will have sunk to the bottom, will not be wholly 
dissolved. Boil the juice and sugar together for twenty 
minutes afker it has first boiled up. Boil slowly, and you 
need not stir the mixture much, if you do, the cut pieces 
of rhubarb will not remain separate, and many think this 
the nicest- looking way. Pot and keep it in a dry place. 
You may 9dd three slips of orange peel, and some chips of 
almonds, if you like.] 

HxL&NA is anxious to stain her dining-room floor, as 
the carpet is very much worn, and she wishes to make it 
smaller for the centre of the room only. Will Cricket 
tell her in the next number whether she can suin it 
herself, and if so, how to do it ? [See reply to Cecil.] 

Cecil writes, — Can you tell me how to oak-grain a 
bedroom floor, and what materials I shall require for the 
work ? [Your second question is for a diderent room, 
and must be sent in on separate paper.] 

Co<^xTDALL writes, — She would like to tell J. M. R. 
how she makes her batter puddings. Into a large basin 
she puts nine or ten tablespoonfiils of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, and a little salt, mix these well 
together, and then break in three hen eggs, or two dock 
eggs, add a littie milk and beat all well together with a 
w^k } when well beaten, add suflicient milk to make the 
batter rather thicker than cream ; next butter a pint and a 
half basin, and pour in the batter, then put over the basin 
a sheet of buttered note-paper, and lastly the pudding 
cloth } serve with sweet sauce j this b sufficient for five or 
six persons. Coquetdall thinks, however thick the batter 
is, the fruit will sink to the bottom, as a black- cap pud- 
ding, which is a batter pudding with currants in, when 
turned out has all the* currants at the bottom of the 
basin, hence its name. Coquetdall has seen the follow- 
ing cheap and pretty way to ornament a fire grate : buy a 
bundle of prepaied wood shavings, pull them well out, fill 
the grate and ash pan, and then lay on the shavings 
pressed firm, or any other pretty leaves. Coquetdall also 
uses diied fern leaves for making ornamental boxes, work- 
tables, etc. She has done three small work-ubles, and 
they have been very much admired, as it is a nice way of 
doing up a shabby-looking table, she thinks it would 
interest some of the readers of Sylvia. In the first 
place, rub the table well with sandpaper,] then give it 
three coau of Brunswick black (same as used for stoves), 
allowing each coat to dry before applying the next one, 
when the last coat is dry, varnish with painters' varnish, 
and then put on the leaves (while the varnish is wet), 
either at random or in a design, as each leaf is put on, var- 
nish it over, as they stick better when damp on both 
sides. After the table is dry, give it two or three coats of 
varnish, to form a. skin on the leaves. Cigar boxes 
done in this way, and lined with silk or coloured paper, 
make nice little odds and ends boxes. Any kind of 
pretty leaves can be used betides ferns, but they must all 
be pressed quite thin and dry. [The Cricket fully en- 
dorses all Coquetdall says, but she advises Berlin black 
instead of Brunswick, the former requires no polishing. 
The Cricket has done a bedstead with Berlin black (it 
dries immediately), and has painted it artistically with some 
of Judson's Gold Paint, this does not rub oflf, and the 
effect is really exceedbgly nice. Try bbckening and 
gilding an old maple bedroom chair, much disfigured ; copy 
some Chinese figures from a coffee canister, etc, it will 
be more than *<maist as guid at new." Very many 
thanks for the cookery hints.] 

Maxigold writes, — She wishes much to know why 
caps are not now worn by babies } How the custom be- 
came general to go without, and by whom introduced ? 
Mothers and nurses reply when atked, ** Doctors do not 
approve of caps," or, ** because caps are out of fiMhion.** 
What good is supposed to arise firom this ugly fashion ? 
May not the frequent sight now of projecting ears be attri- 
buted to the want of soppoit to them at birth, when 
occasionally they droop, or arc in some way out of place, 
requiring attention. [Caps keep the heads of young in- 
fanti too warm, the craniunu of these *< litUe people ** 
require coolness, not heat. Head flannels too, now, are 
very little worn in the house, except when canying the 
child from room, to room. Caps and head*flarmels when 
used, are as often seen han^ng at the back of a child*i 
neck, as in their legitimate place, and this is another 
reason why they are discarded, for instead of aiding to 
protect the poor littie things ^m cold, they actually give 
them it. When children are seen with projecting ears, 
an ugly and lamentable tight, because it need not be, it is 
because they have not been properly pressed back many 
timesaday in their very earliest days. As a final remark, 
the modem baby is a diflferent individual altogether from 
the baby of old $ this baby was so swaddled up that it could 
scarcely breathe, but doctors and mothers, fortunately for 



the M. B., are wiser, and conseqnentiy more sentible, I 
do not know who ** introduced " caps for babies.] 

LouiB writes, — Would you please tell me how to clean 
boys' coloured cloth suits ? I have tried ammonia and find 
it changes the colour. [I do not know a good reviver for 
coloured clothes other tLan ammonia^ but you probably 
make your solution too strong. I have cleaned a dark 
grey suit pretty creditably with gin and water, equal parts.] 

Hakribtt sends the following redpe t Hams cured 
by it are most delicious : ijlbs. of bay salt : 20s. of sal 
prunella ; two pennyworth of cochineal j i|lbt of treacle. 
To be kept in pickle one month and rubbed daily, and 
then smoked. The above is suflicient fiv two hams of 
iSlbs. each. 

BuDGXRiGAR writcs, — She would be glad to know how 
the enclosed pattern had better be washed, to as to keep 
the colourt nice, the grey fades so much with a cold iron 
and cold water. I suppose the water ought to have some- 
thing put in it. [Put some alum in the water, the sise of 
a small walnut ; or salt presei^es colours wonderfully.] 

£. A. B. writes, — Can the Cricket or any of her cor- 
respondents give her any recipes for hominy ? She hat 
tried those on the bag, but would be glad to hear of any 
more. [I have never tried hominy making, but thss 
recipe is from a very reliable American cookery book.— 
Wash the hominy dean, and boil it in vrater to cover it 
nicely. Boil over a very slow fire for five hours. Eat it 
with butter and syrup, or with sugar and milk. It is a very 
wholesome food.] Would it be of any use to send the 
recipes for several puddings which are much liked | 
Helena Pudding, Hedgehog, Gloucester, etc., perhaps 
some of your readers might like themr [Yes, please 
send them. We have been inquiring for a good, tried 
" Gloucester " recipe.] 

DuLXAvoNA will be glad if the Cricket can tell her 
where maple syrup, as eaten in the United States,. can be 
procured, if in Ireland ? [First-class grocers usually keep 
It, I am told I I do not know where in Ireland. A Co- 
operative store would be a likely place, as it is supposed to 
keep everything.] 

ErrixJ writes, — Will some one help a new beginner 
in cookery? In making French Meringocs, and other 
sweet stuff. I should like to know how sugar syrup is 
made? 

An Old Subscsibbs writes, — ^Would you kindly tell 
me what vrill take glycerine out of a Kidderminster carpet, 
as I have a very good one that is very much soiled ? I 
have used benzoline without any good results. Your 
replies are so very good to different people. [Mix a little 
soft soap with ox gaU, and dissolve it, rub this into the 
spots with a litde brush, then rub with a dry stiflf brush 
until they disappear. Wash afterwards with a littie fresh, 
warm ox gall, soap and water. There only remains now 
to get out all the soap by means of washing with simple 
warm water. To revive the colour, wash last of all in a 
very weak solution of alum and water, or Judson*s Dyet 
diluted, answer admirably in a case like this.] 

MiMBSvA wishes, through the Ciicket, to thank 
Lavinia Ashton for her kindness in giving a recipe for 
com cake. She has long wished for one, and this seems 
most delicious. She intends to try it. She will now 
thank Cricket to tell her how does she set whiskey or 
brandy on fire when poured over plum-pudding ? [Merely 
hold a lighted spill over it ; the spirit catches instandy.] 
Are pancakes considered nice for breakfast? If not^ 
please to give her a recipe for a simple break&st cakej 
also^ a nice sauce for poik chops. [Plain pancakes are 
very nice for breakfiut, and quite admissible. We have 
been having breakfast cake recipes recenUy ; please refer 
back. I send you one also. You may use apple sauce 
with pork chops, also mushroom sauce — any kind that is 
not too rich. Sage and onion gravy form a piquant 
accompaniment} and there is also tomato sauce. Hot 
BaxAKTAST Caxxs. — Put about six handfuk of flour into a 
basin (small teacupfiils would be a better guide), rub it to- 
gether with half a pint of warm milk, a piece of butter 
sice of a walnut. Mix two ounces of German yeast in 
two tablespoonfiils of cold water, add it to the butter and 
milk. Make a hole in the centre of the flour, pour the 
yeast and the mixed milk into it, and stir till it is a thick 
batter; now put in one well-beaten egg, stirring it inj 
cover all over j keep it warm. When risen greatly, make 
a dough of it, knead it thoroughly, warm it again just a 
few minutes, then make into rolls or cakes. Baiit twenty 
to twenty-five minutes, if your oven is a good one, and 
according to their use. When hot, brush them with ^ 
milk. Can be eaten just as persons prefer them, either as ' 
they are, or cut open and buttered.] 

Ethilda writes, — Can you tell me what is the bett 
thing to clean or renovate tea-trayi which look worn and 
dull ? [I wash mine thoroughly from grease with Hud- 
son's Extract of Soap and water (soda spoils them), and 
polish with a dry soft rag. If the japan is worn off, try 
on an old one the eflfect of a painting over with Berlin 
black, not Brunswick.] 
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iDlkKrins monUi'a iuaa moit be romi^ed 
bafon ih* 9th of encb nmnCh to Stltii, 
UwTL W«d, Look, * Co., Wur-io» Hon«, 




^.£rr5iSi"5^srjrs 



PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 

The mbsciiber who is most mccessfnl with — , , 

Pnule* in ihree months ih«Al niceive a Guinea Book, to will you pli 

bo Ghawm from the catalogue oT Messn. Ward, Lock, so. Uy co 

•Dd Co. A Sacond Priie, to be awarded to tbs second ance ; we 

HiipetitoT.willbeaHalf'GuiacaBoDkiaBdBTbird "~ 

aPive " ' "" - ■"■ - '- 



FiiM,a 



re SbilliDg Book. Tbesa Piiiei w 



. _ Ibo case of lie*, difficult puiile* Td be given in 
order that a decision may be amved at. 

Tlie successful compMilor must allow her name and 
address to be pabUshed In the magazine. 

Attswen to be sent In by the 9th of each mooth, ad- 
drt al ad toSylTia,ai above in Rule i for "Our Diawlng- 

No notice will be taken of lepliet i«cHved later than 
that dale. 

Tha name and oddrecs of the ^uenn, togetherwitb a 
Mm di^umt. or initials, for pubhcalion, must be sent in 
with each anlwer, written li^blf m tit satm s/uit of 
faftr. 

"Subscriber "and "Constant Snbtcilber" wiQ not 
be accepted as nems difiuwu. 

AH oorrcct replies received In linie will ba acknow- 
ledged in IheJoiimaL 

Competiloi* must mtalti their lUB A ^mw, and not 
•Iter tt to any other. 



3. P hill 



The tecfamcal ni 



LIPS-LAPS. 

ifl of the distance in walking matches. 

No coneM solntioni have been recdved. This 

acroHic will not, tberefore, count, and we substitute 

another No. 1!)., wiih which we hope our readers will 

be more succes&Tul. 

DOITBUE ACHOSTlc (and) No. HI. or SBCOmi 



: (and) > 

SEfllBS. 



" and alternate chase 

Our course through life's uncertain race." 

" Fools, not to know that exceeds the whole." 

"All's not that indisctetion finds," 

" What happy gale 

Blows you to here, from old Verona ? " 

" Make rot ray a stmnger to thy ihouglits." 



[Yea.] And rfoes it suit tail figures? [Yes.] What 
shaped face doesthe Olivia bonnet juit? ; long, ortound? 
fOval.] Can you tell meif Charles Wyndham. the actor 
ittheCriterionTheatre, ismarried? [He is.] 

EHtLV Anuksw. — Line* declined with thanks. 

Torar wishes to know the cost of CKmy's Hundred 
and One Exercises, and where they may be purchased. 

GBBKANtCA wiites, — Itfd Rose, in the July number, 
oslcs foi particulars about china painting, 1 aja happy 
to tell her what I know about it, having painted oti 
china in Germany some years ago. I bought a box of 
paints for the puipose, which consisted of small bottles 
of powder of dUTerent colours, a bottle of oil to mbt 
Ihem with, and another liquid preparation. Any sort of 
tinglased china vdll do; a plate is the best to bc^in with. 
It is like pafaMiBK on paper, but must be done many 
more times over, then sent to be burnt \ painted again, 
and again burst Doubtlew twice painting and burning 
wiUnot suffice. 1 Y~— '— ' ■>• 



repeat the process 



any as three or four times to get the paintin 

Urighl, and to stand washing, I have seen china ,.., 

^ntcd and glazed, but it will not wash, and even damp 



t, and to stand washing, I have seen china simply 
id glaied, but it will not wash, and even damp 
aflecu It. 1 consider it very unpleasant work, as both 
the oil and the liquid preparation have a disagreeahie 
Knell, it being, to my thinking, neit to impossible to 
paint bi a room. Why not paint on wood, or teira-cotta 

A NOVEITT IK AuTOMN DRESS. — " Mesihia 
Cloth," only las. 6d., la yanls, any lengtli cot ; one of 
the most raccessfiil Dresses introduced this season. 
Prtttv Autumn C<riaDn, and In Black. Black Velveteen, 
n. j}d. per yard. FlanocLa. Sjd. ptr yard. Lovely 
lliades French Flannel Twilled for Dressiag Gowm, 
u. 6^ par yard. CsJieoes, as. iid. donn jrardi. 
niti«m> of all &ce. S, Akut, 7, High Stre«t, 
Cb^iham, London, S.W.— [Advt.] 



He never lovad m 



For I shall love him for ever : 
and where I coulil get it, and what price ? 

M. A. G. writes,— Dear Sylvia, What is the meaning 
of the title of George Eliot's new work " Theophrastus 
Such"? Does it meansuch are Iheopinions Theophrastus 
might have had. [1 believe "Theophrastus Such" is the 
name of the Individual supposed to receive the im~ 
pressions recorded in the book ; but 1 have not yet read 



iie impossible to convey the pronunciation 

illy. The "gen" is sounded like the French 

." id the "re" Is sounded after It like 

Ai^d DOW one question on etiquette. If I 



applied to pictures of 
[It is quite impossible 
except orall] 
for John "Ji 

meet a ]iiiaj I know, aocompanied by a gendemi 
not know, when ihe bowa to me oi^bt he to raise bis 
hat ? and if so, ought I to recogniia it. [He should 
raise his bat, tut you should not rocogniie it] 

CkiULD any of your subscribeis tell Eina thewords 
of a sonE called " The Cork Leg"? Eina has much 

Elea^ure in telling Sylvia how iisefkU and interesting she 
nds the Magazine. 

BCOTIA writes, — In reply to Harebell, the title of the 
Bong is, "When Sparrows Build," and I think Virginia 
GaMd is the composer. It is a veiy dilltanll song, but 
when well ning is exquiritc. 

Ethblwin. — I am soriy yoiur letter did not appear, 
but the correapondence is now so eoormoui that I am 
almost unable to get it into the magaxioe, even by 
leaving letters over from month to month, answering 
them as briefly as possible, and suppressing the questions 
when not generally useful. 

Th« "Shamsock EwBkoiDUiu " are equal in 
■ffeet and wear to " Real Madeira''al less tbantulf the 
piioe. Pfttlera Canb post free, on uplicatian to 
RD. AUJN, 73, Upper-ctreet^ Igliogton.H^Tt,J 



ttodad lor Uia WoAaoov o 

ColonuL 

i. Mo ibam li mad* for 1 
tioni. Dai Drawing-roam li 

5. Brivit caitnot forwird 

lottBia ,_, . .. 

S. Sn.TU catUKit nndwtaka 



thcag who advaitiH (■ 

DUX jonaxAL, bat mil torward 
InreplftOi "" -■---" 



Shuttlecock writes.— Dear Sylvia, to answer to 
Beryl's query with regard to learning to skate by herself, 
" her it is quite possible for her to do 
Bu. aij, touaiii luid myself learned without any assist- 
ance ; we could not rink, and were several tiroes 
complimenled on our good skating. Of course. Beryl 
will have to risk a few falls, but if she is young and agile 
that will not mailer. With regard to skates, I paid 
8s. 6d. for a pair of blade-skatesi but if she can afford. 
I should advise her to get spring-skates, they cost, I 
think, an. Dear Sylvia, I hope ! am not wasting your 
valuable time, but I must tell you how much 1 itke your 
Journal. To girls like myself, who have to worit for 
their living, il is truly invaluable. 

TifOMAS writes,— I agree with Harry that a gentle- 
man should not be ridiculed if he chooses to wear stays 
for comfort or support. Alihough 1 may be said to be 
in the prime of life. I have given up a sedentary life in 
London for a rural one ; but when I entered upon a 
country Hfe I mel great difficulties. I could not wheel 
a barrow a doien yards, or dig. or carry cans of water 
vrilhout great fatigue. 1 came 10 the conclusion that 
my body must be weak. On my first return to town 1 
taorted to a draper's shop and bought a pair of stays. 
I can BSSUiB you they afford me gieat support and 
comfort, and materially benefit my health. I can wheel 
a banow ten times as far as when I did not wear them, 
lan plaut my flowers without feeling a dreadful pain in 
my back, and can cany a four gallon water can in each 



should t 

^d to purchase a pair of stays more suited for a gentle- 
man, aiid shall be glad to know where Harry buys his. 
[lliis closes the cotTcspondenceona subject of very little 
interest to ladies, for whom Ihe Jouiiial is specially 
intended.] 

Balsau writes,— WiI! you tell A Country lAdy that 
the poem called "Recreation " was written by Jane 
Taylor in her Essays in Rhyme, and was published in a 
book called "The Young Indies' Reader," edited by 
Mrs. ElLs. Would forwud a written copy of the poem 
if desired. Could any of Sylvia's correspondents tell 
me the author and publisher of) 

Little 0.0 sits all alone, 

id what will 



S.T. can tell Naughtiness the name t>f the autboten 
of the lovely pathetic piece of poetry she names. It is 
called, "The Lament of the Insh Emigrant," and is b* 
the Hon. Mrs. Blackwood. Il is to be found in 
Chambers' Journal for July, 1845, and it is said to have 
been taken from an old newspaper- 1 tielieve the Hon. 
Mrs. Blackwood was one of the clever Sheridan family- 
a sister of the Hon. Mrs, Norton and Lady Dufferin. 
^ylvia thinks the words were written by Lady DufTcrin. 
Theyarc attributed to her in some collections of nationsi 
and other songs.] S. T. informs A CouMrv Ijidy that 
" Recreation " is by Jane Taylor, who, with her sister 
Aim Taylor, were popular wnteri for yotmg people 
some fif^ years ago. S. T. has not seen the piece for 
forty years, hut remembers that she tead it in a coQeo- 
liou of miscellaneous poems, of which she canniK 
recollect the title. 

A LiNCOLKSHiKE GiHL writes,— Dear Sylvia. 'Will 
you kind^ tell me in next number where I shall be able 
to get " "The World " for March lath, as 1 would like to 
read all about Mr. Worth. I do not know where it is 
published. [At the "World" Office, York Stre* 
tk>vent Garden, London. Price 6d., postage, ^d.} 

iLSE.^-Yes to yourfirBtquestion. No to youisaceod. 
Do not play unless asked to do so. 

Joan.— Verses declined with thanks. 

RosiHA writes,— Dfar Sylvia, Will you kindly iaform 
M. E. P., that " Home, Sweet Home" is arranged for 
the led hand only, by {ames M- Wehli. and published 
by Cramer, Regent Street. Can any of your reados 
inform me from whence is taken the following, and 
whether the lines are set to music: 

" Better to trust and be deceived. 
Than own the mean, cold spirit that betiayi." 
We like your Journal ext^edingly. and thank yoavefy 
much for all the useful inft>tmation with wUeh yon 
favour your readers. 

Sheila begs 10 inform Topsy that she has won the 
New Stocldng Suspenders for some time, and finds them 
perfecdy comfortable. Sheila sends the words of the 
poem "Cleansing Fires," that E^^antlne wishes for- 
Sheila has subscribed to the Journal since January, and 
finds it extremely useful, and wishes Sylvia ereiy 

Gkeenheys. — In teply to A Coimtry Lady's rnqniiT 
fbttheauthor of that rai^ little bit of satire entitled, 
" Recreation," I beg to infotra b^ that ii 



ty-Two." I possess a manuscript copy, which I iiall 
be happy to forward to you ; you may think it worth a 

X'ut in your Journal ; it was very popular in the days 
1 I was young— long, long ago. [I shall be nudi 
obliged if yon wtU kindly let me have it to look »U 

Dear Sylvia, Will yon kindly answer a fttw questions 
for me that 1 am particularly anxious to know- What 
is the translalion of Lua piemto laudi ? (To praise its 
own reward.} What was the last battle Iba^ on 
English ground ? [Culloden, 174^ I believe-] Wtiicb 
" "• lo say. or is both. "Does it — ■- ^" — •"■ -• 



raining?" [Either 



ct-J Which is correct, " two 



mdle.] What is 
Meiino, Philf 



apostle on each handle.] 

Chopin. Weber, Merino, Fhilemoii, Pomegnnai 
Bronchids? [Shcft-eon, Way-bate, Mer.ee>io, FUeeman, 
Pom-gtan-il, Bron-ky-tis.] Who wei Agnes Sord ? [A 
celebrated beauty with whom Charles VI. ol France wis 
dei^Iy in love.] How much is a kilometre F [1 bdiete 
it U a thousand metres, but am not sure.] 1 wi>h for 
the name and price of a good theory of music Perinpi 
some of your correspondeiro would have one which they 
would exchange for music. What is the price of "Tho 
Hygiene of the Skin " ? [is. and is. 6d., accordfaig 
to biniSng.] 

AUHOMA asks the foUowIng qnestioBi of our cotna- 
pondents: Where can I get Fordyce's " Advice to yonag 
Married Women." and what is the price? l^an Wddk- 
march be bad in a cheaper edition Ibtui 7*. 6d. ? Do 
you know of any way in which I could get a lev 
cheap contralto songs? J should not mind them beiiig 
second-hand. 



" SocH cheap Pocket BaiulIurdiiA far GentleBBi. 
htcamed for uw. as their real trfsb Cambrie, at JL il. 
and iMsutifully fina at S*. iid. per doMO. and thdr 
Gents' H«n-«titctaBd, now k> Casliionafal^ at Ss. gd. f0 
doieA, arc a boon indeed.'* — VHtPiaa. SampiesfM' 
free-— Robinson & Cleatxi, by AnioinWcal l« H* 
Queen, B«Uyt.HADTT.l 
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Edith D. writes, — Will you kindly answer in your 
next month's journal the foUowin|^ questions? How 
long should I remain in mourning K>r my grandfather ; 
he has been dead now nearly three montl^ ; and is it 
too soon to wear a black velvet, and may I wear hol- 
land dresses, trimmed with black cambric, in the 
summer, also white dresses. [Three months crape, 
three months black, three months second mourning. 
You can wear black velvet as soon as you leave off 
crape, but holland' dresses cannot be worn till second 
mourning is begun. In very hot weather, white dresses 
with blade trimmings would be admissible before second 
mourning begins. ] 

MiLLiCENT writes, — Dear Sylvia, Having a very 
dark and sallow complexion, disfigured by a quantity 
of superfluous hairs all over the face, can any of your 
kind readers tell me of anything that will effectually 
destroy them or prevent their further growth ? What is 
Sylvia s opinion of the enclosed advertisement, cut from 
a newspaper? [I strongly advise you to have nothing 
to do with the article advertised. Persons have been 
disfi^red fcr life by using quack preparations of the 
kind?] Must salt and water, to close the pores of the 
skin, be used only once, or continually to be effectusd f 
[Constantly.] Who is the composer of the Bric-a-Brac 
Folka ? where to be obtained, and at what price ? Can 
any correspondent tell me ? 

Nbsle. — The style you mention is in the very best 
taste. 

Lily of the Valley thanks Maraquita for the 
answers to her two questions. Replies to Lily of the 
Valley's questions : The manuscript is usually sent in 
the manner you describe. The payment is made by 
arrangement — sometimes before, sometimes after, pubh- 
cation. Some editors make a rule against returning 
rejected manuscripts, but usually they are retiuned. 

QURNTIM DuRWARD writes,— I was so much inte- 
rested in the article on " Girl Students," that I thought 
1 would writ< and ask you if, in some future number of 
the magazin e, a little more information on the subject 
could be given. In the meantime. I should like to 
know if some correspondent can tell me — i. What are 
the fees at Oirton College ? 3. What are the fees at 
Newnham I^all ? 3. Where to apply for particulars of 
examinations for the degree L.A. by the University of 
St. Andrews ? 

Nox thanks the Correspondent who has given in- 
formation respecting " Eugene Aram." 

The cheapest edition c^ Lord Lytton's works is that 
published by- Routledge, at from is. 6d. to 2s. per vol. 

Banbury Cakes were first made in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. b)r a person residing at Banbury, named Betty 
White. They were much liked, and sold at Banbury 
Fair in large quantities, and strangers purchasing them, 
they soon became famous. The cakes can only be ob- 
tamed genuine from the proprietors of three shops at 
Banbury, each claiming to possess the original receipt, 
who send tliem to all parts of the world. Between 
these confectioners the secret is kept of making the 
world- famed Banbury cakes. 

Ethel's Cousin writes, — Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me what is meant by Victoria crochet, 
ajMl how to do it ? How long ought I to wear mourning 
for an atmt? [Four to six months, according to cir- 
cumstances.] And for a great-aunt? [Three to six 
months.] And a cousin? [Same.] 

Anna writes, — Can your correspondent, who re- 
commended Marshall's Steel Protector, kindly say where 
it is to be procured, as at one wholesale house in Lon- 
don it was not known ? 

Could any kind correspondent tell Helen, in tho 
next Toumal, some of the Art Societies, in and out of 
London, where they hold aimual exhibitions of pictures ? 
she wishing to sell her paintings, finds it difficult to dis- 
pose of them, living, as she does, in the country. 

To Rhoda. — We both appear to have had the same 
idea about the same time. When yoiu: letter came, I 
was drawing up the rules for the association. If you 
will send me eight stamps, I will post to you a oopy of 
the 6d. edition of the "Autocrat of the BreaJcfast- 
Table." I know you will like that j and when you have 
finished it, you can 4et me know what books you would 
like, and I will try to find out prices, etc. I sent yoiu: 
letter to S. B., but no reply has yet arrived. 

Adblinb. — The address is 27, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street. Mr. Imrie makes up hair-combings at 
a charge of 3s. 6d. the otmce. He makes them into any 
form you like. I think you will find a long plain piece 
more useful than anything else, be<»use it can be used 
hi so many different ways, and can be piimed in to look 
like the hair that is growing on the head. 

S. E. B, (EgyptT writes, — Kindly tell me, in your 
fi«xt mimber : — 1. if I can get your Journal for 1878, 

Tke Dtcorativt Art Material Company are now 
showing a splendid assortment of Silk Plushes, Utrecht 
Vedvets, Art Fustians, Noil Velvets, Woollen and other 
Tapes t r ie s. Heavy Twill Cretonnes, suitable for cur- 
tains and furniture coveringa The Designs and New 
Art Cdomings are in the most fashionable and recherch^ 
styles, and have been specially selected for the coming 
season. Prices strictly moderate, and marked in plain 
l|g;nj;tes. Twill Cretoimes from 7|d. Pftttems sent post 
firee. Depot, 19, Charing Cross, S:W.— -[Advt.J 



boimd in cloth, in one volume ; price, and postage to 
Egypt ? 2. Can back numbers for this year be obtained 
from your publishers ? Having received several of last 
year's numbers^ from a friend at a distance. I am so 
pleased with their contents, that I have decided to have 
all the back numbers, if possible. It will be quite a 
boon to me, living far from any large town. [We could 
not send the voltmie by x>ost, as the limitation of book 
post to Egypt is 3 lbs. The price for binding is 4s. 
3. We can let you have nearly all the back numbers, and 
would advertise for you for those that are out of print, 
if you wish. See advertisement from Mrs. Harris, on this 
page. I am very glad you Uke the Journal] 

Beehive.— Yes, to both your questions. 

Gwendoline writes,— Is the Marquis of Hartington 
married ? Is Cavendish the family name of the Duke of 
Devonshire? The best way to pack flowers to send 
them by post ? 

EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

RULES. 
I. Aniettera on tfiis subject mnat be addrened to— 
Sylvia, 

Warmick H<mu, 

Dorsit Buildings^ Salishtry Stuart, 
{BxckaMf[i Column,) London^ EX* 

a. All letters must eontaln a large, fully-directed, 
envelope, with one petmy stamp enclosed, not affixed. 

3. Notices must be written legibly on one side of a 
sheet of paper, separate and distinct from commtmica- 
tions for the Drawing-room, Woric-room, or House- 
keepei's Room. 

4. Announoementsofthenatoreof an Advertisement 
cannot ^>pear in. this coltunn. 

5. The charge for insertion in the Exchange Column 
of Stlyia's Homb Journal is threepence for every 
tw<^e wcfds, and one penny extra for eveij addidonu 
four words, except in cases where the adcuess is pub- 
ished. The insotton, in these cases, is free. 

6. The only articles that can beadvertisedy^joZr are 
Books and Musia 

7. All articles of wearing apparel advertised for ex- 
change must be new ; Furs, Laces, Shawls, and Rugs 
alone excepted. 

8. Notxxs must be sent before the loth of preceding 
month. ■ ' 

NOTICE. — No advertisements received later, than 
the tenth day of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of the month following. 

Wanted Molloy's Clang of the Wooden Shoon, and 
Don't be Sorrowiful, Darling ; lowest keys ; will ex- 
chanpfe either Valse Chantante, from Madame Angot, 
Enghsh words ; Oh dille tu (Goimod), Italian words ; 
Wesche's Ship Far Out ; Pinsuti's Flower and the 
Hope; Balfe's Arrow, and the Song*; or Gounod's 
DrcEuner. Miss Elsa Odell, Epping, Essex. 

Will any of the subscribers to Sylvia's Home 
Journal, who have, When Sparrows Build, be kind 
' enough to copy the music and the words for me, in 
return for which I will send a good piece of music. 
Address, R. K Doswell, z, Brunswick Buildings, Wey- 
mouth, Dorset. 

I have for exchange two new shawls, crochet Berlin 
wo<d, hand made, one white, with partridge wool bor- 
ders, one white, with pink borders, quite two yards 
square, very warm, and suitable for an elderly lady or 
invalid. Also a pair of real coral earrings, mounted in 
gold. Would like in exchange, dress. material, or other 
offers. Mrs. Mennich, 4, Lansdown Street, Hove, 
Brighton. 

What offers in exchange for "The Belgravia," fit>m 
July, 1869, to June, 187a; also from July, 1874, to June, 
1877. Music for young players preferred. Address, C 
S^ton, 4t. Lillian Road, Barnes. 

What offers for Sylvia's Journal from commence- 
ment to present month, all patterns, etc. A. Bumham, 
Costock, Loughboro*. 

A large quantity of music for sale or exchange, 
including Operas, Classical and Drawing-room pieces, 
and Sacred. List. Also, Magazines, Day ofDays, Hand 
and Heart, Quiver, Sunday at Home, Church of 
England Magazine, etc. Exchange or nominal price. 
Mrs. Rea. Upper Dicker, Hawkhtirst, Sussex. 

The Musical Times, for 1878, in monthly parts, 
unbound, for as. 6d. Wanted, The Church Sunday 
School Magazine for 2878. H. M. S., Linn Bank, 
Khkcudbright, N.B. 

Will anyone exchange Vocal and Instrumental music 
with me for three months. Mrs. R. Spalght, Affoch, 
Tulla, Co. Qare, Ireland. 

I have for sale four years^ monthly parts of Young 
L adies' Journal, with most of the Supplements. WiU 
take 4s. tor each year, or 12s. the lot, the pim^haser to 
pay carriage. Address, Miss Manning, 7, Hill Street, 
Rugby. 

Our Real Irish Ijnen for Underclothing, our 
fine Irish Linen Diaper, botli jrard wide, at is. per yard, 
and our Brown Dress Linen, at 5)d. per yard, cannot be 
matched at the price. Patterns post free. Robinson 
& Cleaver, The Royal Irish Linen Warehouse, Bel- 
fBsL By appointment Mantifactnrers to the Queen.— 
[Advt.] 



Offers wanted for i volume, Nos. i to 36, of Cassell's 
Popular Educator, new edition. Sylvia's Homb 
Journal for 1878 ; Young Ladies' Journal for 1870, 
1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1878 ; also a lot of odd numbers 
for 1871, 1873, 1877 ; Family Herald for 1877, 1878 ; odd 
numbers for 1876. Family Herald Supplements, Nos. i 
to 40 ; the proceeds to be devoted to charity. Address, 
M. S., 7, Hereford Place, Newport, Mon. 

Mrs. Roper, Tuddenham, Mildenhall, Suffolk, has 
"Yoimg Ladies' Journal,*' vols. 8, 9, and 11, bound in 
purple cloth, leather backs; will take 5s. each. Mrs. 
Roper has also some handsome wool and bead work 
for cushions, footstools, and large easy-chairs. She will 
sell cheaply. 

Five songs to part with, nearly new, for 4s., namely. 
Sweethearts ; I cannot mind my Wheel, Mother ; The 
Love Test ; I Waited till the Twilight ; and Stars that 
Shine so Brightly. Miss A. Sargent, 5, Church Street 
South, Colchester. 

A number of songs by Mozart, Macfarren, T(^liff, 
Miss Davis, A. Sullivan, Bishop, etc. Send stamped 
addressed envelope for li^ to Miss ElmsHe, Insch, 
Aberdeenshire, N.B. 

Wanted, the following numbers of the "Queen *' : — 
1873, May 17; 1874, May 9 to 23, Jime 13 to 27 ; 1875, 
March 27, May 8 to 15, June 19. Will give 3d. each, 
and pay postage. Address, Miss Perrin, 130, High 
Street, Chatham, Kent. 

M. A. P. has for exchange 1878 and 1879 numbers 
of the Quiver. Would like in exchange Yoimg Ladies' 
Journal, or Cassell's Magazine. M. A. P. wants a book 
of Hymns called the Hymnary. Will give twelve Songs 
or Pieces of Music, and two books of Pillow's Dance 
Music in exchange. Address, M. A. P., Post Office, 
Low Bentham, Lancaster. 

I have for sale or exchange. The Martins of Cro' 
Martin; M or N, by Whyte Melville ; Griffith Gaunt; 
Sunshine and Snow. Would like Ladies' Journal for 
187 1, 1872, or 1873. Address, Bluebell, care of Sylvia. 



AdvertisimiMts of Lady's Work, Pti AniwuUs, «^, for 
this part o/tki Paper, are charged tbrat tki rate of 
Otu SkiUing/or Twelve Words. 

Beta works Crochet Antimacassars, at a moderate 
charge. C. Parker, Low Bentham, near Lancaster. 

Substitute for Garters, is. 2d. Pattern good-fitting 
Combination Garment, 7d. Pretty novel hair tidy, 
9d. A. B. C, 42, Queen s Road, Nottiag Hill. 

Miss Clyde, Newport, Barnstaple, sends Devon- 
shire Ferns, 20 roots, 6 varieties, is. 4d., carriage paid ; 
100 roots, 9 varieties, carefully packed in box with moss, 
5s. ; 100 leaves, is. 2d., post free. 

Ice- Wool Shawls, fidl size, 5s. 6d. Miss Bolton, 12, 
Central Beach, Lytham, Lancashire. 

For sale, point lace for handkerchief and collar, price 
£1, Address to W. W., care of Sylvia. 

A ladv wishes to realize cash for her beautifid uncut 
Black Silk Dress, the same cost 12s. per yard, is 24 
inches wide, and Bennett's best make. Will sell for 7s. 
per yard. Pattern. Address, Bargain, care of Sylvia. 

I have all the numbers of Sylvia's Home Journal 
since it appeared, and eleven years' Young English- 
woman, clean and perfect. I have also the first two 
volumes, but there is a number or two missing. Will 
take 15 s. for the lot if sold at once. Address, Mrs. 
Harris, i, Alexander Terrace, Glengall Grove, Old 
Kent Road, Peckham, S.E. 



COMMISSIONS FROM ABROAD. 
Ladies residing abroad appear to experience great 
difficulty in obtaining articles of dress of recent fiiSdon 
and good style ; and it seems almost impossible for 
dwellers in India, America, and Australia, to proctne the 
many luxuries of the wardrobe, the dressing-room, and 
the cuisine which, to those. who live at home^ have 
almost become necessaries. The convenience, therefore, 
seems to be considerable that would accrue to omr 
subscribers abroad, and even at home in places remote 
from fashion and shops, from being placed in a position 
to correspond with someone in London capable of exe- 
cuting commissions for ladies. 

It is in the belief that she may be ussfol in this way 
that 

Madahb Adblb Lbtbllibr, 

40, Tavistock Street, CooeiU Garden, 

London, W,C,. 
has made arrangements which enable her to execute any 
orders of the foregoing kind. 

In transmitting such commissions; ladies are re- 
quested to be very precise in giving details, descriptions, 
etc., of the articles they cnder, as it would be impo«dble 
to change them after luiving been sent abroad. 

A remittance must accompany each otd«:. 

Crewels, EMBRoroERV, and Braiding Patterns, 
in every kind, sent to choose from. Transferrins Pat- 
terns, from ^^d. the 6 yards. Transferring Cloths for 
marking on hght or dark materials. White, is. 6d. ; Blue, 
IS. per Sheet. Crash and Serge Patterns sent Ladies' 
own materials marked. B. Francis, z^ Hanway 
Street. Oxford Street, London, W. [Adyt.] 
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T^YFE'S Patents have always been so popular that I am glad to 
'*' have some additional ones to notice this month. One of these 
is a belt made with the patent Self- Acting Buckle^ which admits of 
the belt being made tighter or looser in a moment, and avoids the 
use of prongs, which ruin the material of the belt. The buckle is 
itself very pretty, being made of the best steel, and is exactly of the 
size that becomes the waist without undue prominence. 

Fyfe's new Dressholder is called the Imperial Chain Dressholder, 
and is so made as to prevent all dragging at the waist. A glance at 
our advertising columns will reveal an illustration of this, from 
which it will be seen that the end of the chain is provided with a 
small catch and a ring. This ring is taken out of the trivet and is 
sewn on to the dress at a convenient distance below the waist. When 
the dressholder is required, the trivet is fastened to this ring, and the 
folds of the dress are then caught in the holder. Each chain is pro- 
vided with three rings, so that the holder is available for three dresses 
—or, indeed, any number, since any strong ring would answer the 
purpose. Most people will have noticed what an ugly and dis- 
figuring effect a tightly dragged cord has round the waist, and those 
who study appearance will be glad to know of an available and 
pretty substitute. 

I have just spent half an hour very pleasantly in looking over the 
patterns of autumn materials sent out by Mr. J. Chapman, Not- 
TiNG Hill. Gloomy skies and falling leaves warn us to provide 
ourselves with warmer gannenture than oatmeal cloths and Pompa- 
dour chintzes ; but in doing so, we need sacrifice nothing of pretti- 
ness, so well has Mr. Chapman catered for our wants. Who, for 
instance, wants a pretty winter costume soft in colouring, pleasant in 
texture ? Let her immediately send for patterns of French Ribbed 
Flannels at is. ii^d. per yard, twenty-eight inches wide. Some of 
the shades of olive green in this material are very good, and there is 
a soft blue green that would make *' a love of a costume.*' A peacock 
green is also delicious, and a pale turquoise blue would make a 
charming dinner dress. 

Mr. Chapman has made arrangements with a well-known Scotch 
firm to produce a cloth which resembles the popular oatmeal cloth, 
with the difference that it is made entirely from wool. Some of the 
combinations of colour in this material are excellent. This is quite 
a novelty, and can be obtained only from Mr. Chapman. The price 
is IS. iijd. per yard, the width twenty-five inches. The mixture of 
colours are led and black, navy blue and red, brown and black ; and 
among the self-colours are biscuit-brown, peacock-blue, crimson, and 
oatmeal colour itself. Pekin Striped Satin Cloth is one of the prettiest 
of all the materials before me. It is soft and close in texture, and, 
like all materials that are made entirely of wool, it takes charming 
colours. Among these is an entire chord of shades of prune, besides 
some good tones of olive and peacock-blue. Pompadour velveteen is 
another novelty, made in imitation of the Pompadour chintzes and 
satteens that have been so much worn during the summer. It costs 
half-a-crown a yard, and is twenty-three inches wide. The ground is 
black or brown, strewed with small flowers, leaves, and sprigs in 
various colours. Among the prettiest, is one with a black ground, 
with tiny blue corn-flowers and sage-green leaves. This velveteen 
would make up well in combination with the Louis Velveteen, which 
may also be obtained from Mr. Chapman (as well as at Waterloo 
House). The more I know of this velveteen, the better I like it. In 
appearance it quite equals silk velvet, and in wear it is certainly pre- 
ferable, since it does not spoil with rain, or crease, or mark as silk 
velvet does. Velvet is almost as bad as crape, it carries with it such 
a special responsibility, but velveteen " suffers and is strong." Rain- 
drops cannot disturb its serenity — nor that of its wearer. Besides, it 
is made in such delicious colours. I have just seen a dress of it in 
dark myrtle-green, just faintly lighted up with old gold slashings 
and hints and suggestions — no more. It is a dress to dream of. 
Then there is another dress that I know-— of the same material, for I 
have been recommending the Louis Velveteen to all my acquaintance 
— of dark Burgundy colour, " rich and rare.** This is a dinner dress, 
trimmed with old lace and cream coloured satin. '' More of these I 
do remember, which to look on is to love " 5 but space (or want of 



it) forbids me to enlarge upon them, and I can only recommend my 
readers, dark and fair and medium, to think of their favourite colour 
and send for patterns. And when you send for it, friends, you can 
be sure that you get it, because the name " Louis Velveteen " is 
stamped upon every yard. I specially mention this, as, after so 
cordially recommending a material, I should be sorry if anyone were 
imposed upon by an inferior article. They would then think that I 
had been recommending rubbish 5 and this I hope I never do. 

Messrs. Spbnce, St. Paul's Churchyard, are also in the van 
• with autumn and winter novelties. Among the patterns they send 
out are not only the dresses we need, but also the labrics required for 
trimniing them, and while I have been examining them, my imagina- 
tion has constructed a costume of more than one combination which 
I think would ** do." For instance, take a certain dark sage-green 
ribbed flannel that appears among patterns marked is. 11 id. per 
yard, and thirty inches wide. Trim this with a Castelar broch^ in 
which sage-green also predominates, at 3t. 11 id. per yard, twenty- 
four inches wide, and I think the result would be good. Or, take 
that prune cashmere at 2S. 3^d. per yard, forty-two inches wide, and 
make it into a short walking dress with small paniers and basque 
bodice, the edges of which trim with the broch6 with prune ground, 
marked 3s. 6^d. per yard, twenty-four inches wide, and that would be 
good too. These broch^ form delightful trimmings. Among them 
is a good amber and black formed to make a brunette too fascinating. 
Messrs. Spence's skirtings in alternate stripes of silk and wool are 
also in excellent colours — gold and black, amber and black, blue and 
black, cardinal and black. There is a turquoise-blue and black that 
would make a most effective dinner-dress, skirting though it be, the 
blue is so lovely ; but 

<' What care I how blue it b^ 
If it be not blue for me ? " 

Drap d'Alg^rie is a thick tweed in good heather mixtures, suitable 
for ulsters. If we are going to have as rainy a winter as we have 
had a summer, we had better provide ourselves with ulsters and 
Sempre Seccos as soon as may be. This material is thirty-ieven 
inches wide, and costs 3s. 6d. per yard. Drap de Vladimir is a soft 
material, resembling cashmere but with more substance. In it there 
are some excellent shades of beige, olive, and brown. This is is. 6|d. 
per yard, and is twenty-six inches wide. Sprigged velveteen is repre- 
sented here in every shade at 2s. 6|d. per yard, width twenty-two 
inches. The Pompadour flannels, to which I made a short allusion 
last month, are extremely pretty. The ground is of cream colour, 
navy blue, brown, or black, and, made up with self-coloured flannel, 
they are charming. There is something particularly becoming and 
picturesque in these Pompadour designs, in every material and flannel, 
being in itself becoming, is rendered by these pre-eminently so. 
Messrs. Spence sell a kind of broch6 with the pattern thrown up in 
silk, at io|d., width twenty-three inches. Pekin is now sold at 
3s. pd. 

The Lome Cloth is a very attractive winter material, with sug- 
gestions of warm colour through it. It is soft and light, yet sub- 
stantial. The price is is. 11 id. per yard, the width t^ing twenty- 
seven inches. Nothing could be prettier, more ladylike, or more 
suitable for a short walking dress. The Lascelles Cloth is also very 
soft, is twenty-four inches wide, and costs pfd. per yard. The Drap 
d' Alfonso at is. ii^d., width twenty-seven inches, is in good dark 
colours. Marmora Cloth, at the same price, with a pattern thrown 
up on the surface in satin, and a contrasting colour would do admir- 
ably to trim it. 

Irish Poplins maintain their popularity, notwithstanding all the 
new materials that are offered to the public. Those sold by Messrs. 
Inolis and Tincklbr, at their Irish Warbhousb, 147, Rbgbnt 
Strbbt, may be relied upon as of pure manufacture, and conse- 
quently giving satisfactory wear. They are now offering poplins, in 
aQ the newest autumn shades, as well as in the paler tints, for 
weddings and evening dresses. Poplin is now made in tartan 
designs, and is very effective when combined with a self colour. 
Messrs. Inglis and Tinckler's pure Irish Linens are to be had made 
up ready for use, hemmed and washed. 

Apropos of washing, I may remind my readers of the excellence 
of Manby*s Powdbr for washing and all cleaning purposes. 

Another excellent preparation in a different department of house- 
keeping, is Symington s Cofpbb, pure in flavour. It is called 
Arab*s Coffee, and is prepared by a patent process, by meani of 
which all the essential oil or aroma is retained. Sylvia. 
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T MUST begin my letter this month, by offering my thanks for the 
-■■ very many kind letters I have received on the subject of Man- 
cuniensis' communication, as reported in our last number. So kind 
have been these letters, that I now feel quite grateful to Mancuniensis 
for having elicited them. 

Our Journal is now approaching the. close of its second year of 
existence, and our subscribers are possibly expecting some announce- 
ment as to the usual Extra Number issued before Christmas. This 
year, the proprietors of the Journal intend to issue a Double Number, 
instead of ofFering an Extra Christmas Number, as they did last year 
and the year before. Thus, our December number will be published 
on the 35th November; and, in addition to the usual contents of the 
Journal, will contain Sixteen Extra Pages, which will be occupied by : 

1. A review of the social, dramatic, literary and general events of the 
year, with illustrations of various kinds, scattered through the pages ; 

2, An article upon the influence of aesthetics on society, numerous 
questions from subscribers upon the subject of high art having sug- 
gested that this paper may prove to be acceptable 5 3. A story from 
the pen of our well-liked Cricket, also known as Julia Chandler. 
This lady, who has won the esteem — and more than the esteem — of 
many who have never seen her, and of all those who know her, has 
now been struggling for some months with a severe and exhausting 
illness. I have hitherto refrained from mentioning the fact, hoping, 
that if I were to put it off yet another month, I might be able to 
couple it with the assurance that she was getting better. A slight 
improvement in her health gives me courage to make known the fact 
of her long illness — a fact which none of the readers of the Journal 
could have guessed, so unwearied have been her labours in their behalf, 
from month to month. I feel sure that Our Cricket will now have 
their sincerest sympathy. 

Our December Double Number will also contain a page of 
Classical French and a page of Classical German, for the best trans- 
lations of which into pure English prizes in money will be given. 
Further particulars will be announced in the number itself. With 
the number will be given away a very beautiful Oleograph, called 
** Little Sunshine,*' representing a little country girl walking in the 
sunshine with flowers in a basket on her arm, and the happy, healthy 
look and sunny glow in her face that we wish all children could wear. 
This large picture is worth more than double the price charged for 
the whole number, and for that, and other obvious reasons, we must 
beg of intending purchasers to 

GHDER EARLY, 

Alluding above to happy children, reminds me — and will probably 
remind others — of the poor, hungry, ragged, wretched little children 
who have no homes, no friends, and few hopes in the world. 
Christian charity has done much for the little human waifs and strays 
that drift about the world, but much remains to do. Many good and 
kind souls there are willing to help, and only needing that some one 
shall point out the way. It is my duty, as well as pleasure, to point 
out one way, and not a difficult one, in which those who are gifted 
with this world's goods may help the ''young, young children " who 
*'are weary ere they run." 

Dr. Bamardo's Homes, well-known institutions in the East of 
London, were founded some years ago with the express object of 
" rescuing from moral perils and physical suffering the Arab children 
of the street," little hungry little forms only too familiar to the 
dwellers in cities. 

" Ragged children with bare feet, 

Whom the kngels in white raiment 
Know the names of, to repeat 
When they come on you for payment. 

In the alleys, in the squares, 

Begging, lying litUe rebels ; 
In the noisy thoroughfares, 

Struggling on with piteous trebles. 



Sickly children, that whine low 

To themselves, and not their mothers, 
From mere habit — never so 

Hoping help or care from others. 

Healthy children, with those blue 

English eyes, fresh from their Maker, 
Fierce and ravenous, staring through 

At the brown loaves of the baker."* 

The Boys' Home, in Stepney Causeway, began with accommoda- 
tion for twenty-five inmates, but now contains 300. Since the 
establishment of the Home, in 1870, the Director and his Beadles 
have unceasingly inspected personally "various haunts well known 
to the police to afford shelter to homeless children, with other hiding- 
places of the poor waifs that only special experience and search have 
revealed. By day and by night, in all weathers, lodging-houses, 
narrow courts, noisome alleys, deserted market-places, the river fore- 
shore, archways, empty carts, unused packing cases, or honses in 
course of erection, are searched, and out of them are taken, whenever 
vacancies occur in the Homes, scores of those young vagrants so 
pathetically described as ' Nobody's children.' " The same principle 
of action is observed in rescuing the inmates of the Village Homes 
for Orphan and Destitute Girls, at Barkingside, near Ilford. Here 
the girls are taught and trained, and are sent out to the world as 
domestic servants. Various other benevolent institutions have al?o 
been established in connection with these, particulars of which space 
forbids us to enlarge upon, but we have doubtless said enough to 
prove how inestimable a boon are these Homes to hundreds of young 
and otherwise totally neglected children. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns, who is president of these homes, 
writing on the subject, after stating that upwards of 1900 children 
had been saved and trained by means of them, continues : — 

" I regret to say that the funds are now, and have for some little 
time been, entirely exhausted, and the committee are anxious that it 
should be widely known, that these institutions have no endowment 
or funded property, and are wholly dependent upon the freewill 
offerings of the benevolent. 

" I cannot but think, that if the nature of the work which is being 
done by the Homes were more widely known and better understood, 
these institutions would never have to experience, as they now do, the 
keen pressure of financial difficulty. Homes like these, which assist, 
without distinction, children of all denominations, or of none, and 
which administer their relief without the disappointing process of 
canvassing for election, have a strong claim for support upon us all, 
both as citizens and as Christians. 

''I have only to add that a donation of ^16 will support one child 
in either of the Homes for a whole year ; but any gift, however small, 
will be thankfully received and acknowledged, if addressed either to 
the treasurer, William Fowler, Esq., 33, Cornhill, E.C, or to the 
honorary director, 18, Stepney Causeway, E.C* 

To quote again from Mrs. Barrett Browning's beautiful poem, the 
words of which read as though they came from the very depths of her 
great heart: — 

" O my sisters t not so much 

Are we asked for — not a blossom 
From our children's nosegay, such 
As we gave it from our bosom, 

Not the milk left in their cup, 

Not the lamp while they are sleeping, 
Not the little doak hung up, 

While the coat's in daily keeping ; 

But a place in ragged schools, 

Where the outcasts may, to-morrow 
Learn by gentle words and rules 

Just the tises of their sorrow." 

In times of financial difficulty like the present, charitable institu- 
tions are always among the first to feel the evil effects. When people 

* Mrs. Barrett Browning's "Song for the Ragged Schools of London." 
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begin to retrench, their first step, as a rule, is to cut down their 

charity subscriptions, without reflecting that the majority of their 

neighbours a^,e probably about the same time deciding on a similar 

course, and unthinking of the misery caused by it Truly, as Hood 

said — 

*' Evil is wrought from want of thought. 
As well as want of heart." 

But while f)Oor orphans are shivering and homeless, the world is 
enjoying itself in the late Indian summer. Our Princess of Wales 
has been happy in the home of her girlhood with her young 
daughters, and, more lately, her husband. Her sister, the Czarevna, 
is also staying at Christiansburg with her children. Their life there 
is simple and primitive, forming a pleasant contrast to the splendours 
and formalities of the respective courts which they grace. The Prin- 
cess of Wales and her sister Dagmar chose to share the same bed- 
room, as they did when girls at home, and the happiness of our 
beautiful and good Princess is represented as unclouded, save by the 
absence of her two sons on their flrst trip in the *^ Bacchante,*' and 
the absence of her mother, the Queen of Denmark, who is on a visit 
to her daughter, the Duchess of Cumberland, whose first child, a 
daughter, was bom on the nth of this month, during its grand- 
mother's visit The young Princesses of Wales are greatly pleased 
with their little Russian cousins, and quite contented with the limited 
extent of a long strip of garden in which to play. The whole picture 
is one of domestic comfort and happy family life. 

At home, things look rather dull for the winter. Distress con- 
tinues in the provinces, and trade depression will, it is to be feared, 
make many victims during the coming winter. So much for one half 
of the world, that does not know how the other half lives. The 
second half appears to be well provided with the means of enjoyment. 
The winter season has set in at the theatres. Mr. Irving, in 
" The Iron Chest," succeeds in conveying all the gloom and misery 
of remorse and fear of discovery combined. It is a wonderful imper- 
sonation, showing with all the power of genius the effect that one 
unpremeditated crime can exercise over a gentle and kindly nature, 
turning sweetness to bitterness, and every fresh impulse to suspicion 
and discord. 

I must confess, however, to a weak-minded preference for the 
bright and pleasing in art. How clever soever it may be, a picture on 
a repulsive subject, repels, in a way, while it attracts. One finds one's 
feet involfmtarily carrying them away from it, while the head is turned 
over the shoulder in a lingering look of fascinated horror. It is thus 
with Mr. Irving's intellectual and powerful impersonations. The 
mind is held, perforce, in admiration for the genius of the actor, 
while it is repelled by the gloom of the part. Far more delightful is 
the enjoyment when both part and artist are informed with light and 
life, as in the case of Miss Ellen Terry's Portia. We are promised a 
revival of this most exquisite impersonation in November. Those 
who were so happy as to have seen this lady's Portia at the 
Prince of Wales', know well what a treat is before them. Those who 
have not seen it, should take the first opportunity of doing so. 

At the Imperial Theatre, Miss Litton is reviving the old English 
plays. "The Beaux' Stratagem," revised to suit modern manners, 
was followed by George Col no an the Younger's " Poor Gentleman," 
a play in which the excellence of one scene throws into painful 
prominence the dulness of the rest. This has, in its turn, given 
place to " The Rivals." These old plays are put on the stage with 
the most careful regard to details, and are accompanied by old English 
airs, played by the orchestra, which, by the way, is troubled by an 
intrusive drum, apparently accustomed to disport itself in the open 
air, so unnecessarily loud are the sounds that issue from it. 

A novel entertainment is now being given in the Drawing-room 
of the Egyptian Hall, entitled '* Dreams of Assyria." Tableaux are 
arranged illustrating various stories that are told, and the chief feature 
of these tableaux is the beauty and sumptuousness of the bejewelled 



dresses. They are well worth a visit to "the pretty room in which 
they are displayed, to say nothing of some very excellent singing 
with which the intervals are pleasantly filled up. The quartettes in 
particular, are thoroughly well rendered. A ballad sung by Miss 
Mabel Stewart was, to our thinking, the gem of the vocal part of the 
performance — so charming is the lady*s full, clear^ rich, and sweet 
voice. The programme is an attractive one, too much so to be 
spoiled by one or two defects — such as entrusting the music of the 
'* Djins " and the '* Prayer to Mahomet,** to the faulty executijAn *«id 
weak organ of Madame Poussard, who is well enough in such un- 
ambitious efforts as ** No, sir." The same lady spoils the character 
of her mo<;t exquisite costume as an Oriental bride, by wearing a 
cuirass bodice and high-heeled shoes ! The stories, too, are rather 
tame. The course of true love runs much too smooth throughout 
them. A few jars and hitches might assist the ''weird romance,** 
though they could add nothing to the loveliness of the dresses, which 
are really a marvel of richness and good taste. They impart a flavour 
of the " Arabian Nights " to the entertainment, or of " Lalla Rookb," 
extracts from which, with poses arranged to suit them, might with 
advantage take the place of the present rather childish stories. 
What could be more charming than a tableau representing Lalla 
Rookh and her ladies with the "captious critic'* Fadladeen, listening 
to the stories of Feramorz ? or, one representing the moment when 
the Princess discovers in the Prince she is to marry, the young poet 
to whom she has given her heart ? Scarcely had the monarch time 
to take Lalla Rookh's hand in his, when she screamed with surprise, 
and fainted at his feet. Feramorz was himself the sovereign of 
Bucharia, who in this disguise had won her love as a humble minstrd. 
The consternation of Fadladeen was almost pitiable. 

The *' Cloches de Comeville " still tintinnabulate most merrily at 
the Globe. Never was a more charming opera-bouffe. The music 
is delicious, and as varied as it is charming. There is a strong 
thread of dramatic interest running through the play, and the acting 
of Mr. Shiel Barry as the miser is most powerful. One forgets that 
it is acting, and really feels with the man for the time being. Every 
one who loves music should go to see " Cloches de Comeville," and 
*' Madame Favart," at the Strand. Here are pretty faces, too. 
Miss Violet Cameron and Miss Florence St John would puzzle 
Paris himRelf if he were asked anew to award the apple. 

At the Royalty, " Crutch and Toothpick" holds the stage, showing 
in strong colours the eflfete dandyism of the day, and illustrating the 
incapacity of the jeunesse dor^ to occupy themselves in anything 
less important than the defence of their country. 

" Betsy," at the Criterion, adapted from the French, is one laugh 
from beginning to end. Miss Lottie Venue's espi^gle grace and true 
appreciation of humour are of immense value here, and Mr. Maltby 
as tho tutor is simply impayalle, 

" H. M. S. Pinafore " is now being played nightly at the Opera 
Comique, where the original cast still holds sway 3 at the Olympic, 
where Madame Pauline Rita's charming voice lends a deeper meaning 
to the rather difilicult music awarded to the part of Josephine; and 
at the pretty Park Theatre, at Camden Town, a little gem of a 
house, that appears to be liberally patronized by the inhabitants of 
the north-west side of Regent's Park. 

Among the great dramatic events of the month have been the 
production of " Duty," at the Prince of Wales's, and the opening of 
the St. James' Theatre, by Messrs. Hare and Kendal, with attractions 
new to English custom. I hope to have some remarks to offer next 
month upon these events. 

Sylvia has in hand letters to be forwarded to Sheila, Rita, Aileen, 
P. W. G., Harebell, Maggie, Eglantine, Flossie, Jessica, J. K., A. 
Morris, Inez, Kathleen Elizabeth, Veria, Naughtiness, Hopeful, 
Shalewag, and Kathleen (Queensland). Will these ladies kindly 
send their names and addresses at once^ as the accumulated letters 
are much in the way ? Sylvia. 
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are of cloth or thick cashmere, trimmed with fur or velvet, embossed 
or plain. I noticed a very handsome one or daric blue velvet made 
quite short with a kilting of very broad folds reaching to the knee. 
This kilting was made with alternately three pleats of silk of the same 
colour, and three of velvet. Above this was a short polonaise, edged with 
silver fox fur, the 
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they have been for some time. The prettiest of the former are of plain 
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plastron was met by a long waistcoat of the same material. The tunic, 
or rather polonaise, opened over this waistcoat, the fronts of it were 
very shon and drawn up to form paniers, the back being very long and 
draped in a great many folds. It was edged the whole way round 
with a band of black fur. The hat is one of the very thick, black, long 
pile beaver ones now so fashionable, and was ornamented with a short 
plume of black feathers and a large bow of red satin ribbon. 



but fruit of all kinds is ' 

and seasonable fruit, is a favourite one. 

Very young ladies have discarded the caps lately so generally worn, 
and dress their hair higher upon thehead or in one hanging plait ; but 
married ladies seldom appear in public without one of the little cover- 
ings for the head that an immense variety of pretty materials make so 
coquettish and chaiming. 
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T T is not my intention to go into, in these papers, a long disserta- 
""" tion on, or to oflfer my hints to, the laundress, par excellence 5 
she who, for the snm of twenty-five shillings or thereabouts, will " get 
up*' a soiled f^te dress "making it look as good as new.*' She 
probably knows her business better than I can teach it ; but many 
housekeepers cannot afford the sums charged by fashionable laun- 
dresses, or they are of necessity driven to having the washing done at 
home, because they have no laundress near to whom they can send it. 
To these then I offer the little knowledge of the subject which I 
possess, feeling sure that as the new-fashioned notion that work or the 
knowledge of work of this kind is beneath the dignity of a lady is fast 
dying out, and that the good old-fashioned one of mistresses knowmg 
how to superintend all domestic matters is rapidly gaining ground? 
the subject will not be thought an unsuitable one by the lady readers 
of this magazine. 

Washing machines are looked upon as a necessity in these days, 
and many people imagine that by placing a machine in their laundry 
the work is half done 3 but if the laundry- maid be inexperienced the 
result is sometimes disastrous, especially to delicate fabrics : fo'* 
with all due deference to machines, some of which are undoubtedly 
good in their way, I must assert that never more so than at present, 
has careful hand-washing and general manipulation been necessary. 
Note the ruin which befalls some of the washing fabrics entrusted to 
laundresses in large towns, and this cannot all be laid at the door 
of the " chemicals " as it often is. " The greatest care is taken/' says 
the laundress, *' but they get torn in the machines.** Of course, the 
human machines are in fault too, but if it were left entirely to thera 
so many complaints of dilapidated and washed out garments would 
not have to be made. * 

After all, washing-day need not be the bugbear it is in many 
families where the laundry is attached to the house. We will suppose 
that it is the rule to wash once a fortnight, though I think a weekly 
wash much nicer, as nothing can be more offensive than soiled linen 
about ; still, for the sake of argument, we will make it fortnightly. 
Say the family consists of eight persons, master and mistress, two 
children, and four servants — cook, housemaid, nurse, and laundry- 
maid; the two former in a household of this description being 
supposed to wash, starch, and iron their own garments. Now for 
the method of commencing work in the laundry. All the soiled 
linen that can be gathered together then, should be taken to 
the wash-kitchen (for there ought certainly to be two rooms, one for 
washing, the other for drying and ironing) on Saturday night, so that 
the laundry-maid may begin work the first thing on Monday morning, 
and not be obliged to wait till the different occupants have left their 
rooms in order to get their linen baskets. On Monday then the 
contents of the different bundles must be sorted in this way. Bed 
and body linen, pocket-handkerchiefs, etc., in one heap ; table-linen in 
a second ; washing dresses and petticoats in a third ; flannels in a 
fourth ; cuffs, collars, tuckers, coarse lace, etc., in a fifth ; kitchen 
towels, dusters, and all such coarse articles in a sixth'; white socks and 
stockings can be placed in the first heap, but coloured ones must 
have a place to themselves. Delicate lace, like old china, must be 
carefully handled, and given a special bowl to itself. When sorting 
the linen, all iron-moulds, stains of fruit, wine and ink, should be 
carefully noted,.and means tried to remove them before the articles 
are consigned to the wash*tabs. The following will be found useful 
recipes for the same : 

To remove stains arising from alkaline liquors, when the colours 
are not destroyed. Lay the stained article on a slab or plate, and 
squeeze a few drops of lemon juice over the spots, let them stay a 



short time, then rinse in cold water. Spirits of hartshorn or sal 
volatile will remove stains of the weaker acids. 

Old ink spots and iron-mould may be removed with a very little 
powdered oxalic acid. The spots should first be moistened with boiling 
water, then the acid, which must be finely powdered, should be well 
rubbed in, and the fabric kept hot by being held over a basin of boil- 
ing water for a few seconds, then rinse, and the spots, unless 
unusually obstinate, will have disappeared. 

Recent ink spots may be removed by soaking in new milk for a 
couple of hours, or by dropping on the part a little melted tallow from 
a common candle, or what is perhaps most efficacious, by rubbing 
into the stains a little salts of lemon. In using the latter, the 
stained part should be moistened with warm water, and laid on a 
piece of metal, a copper scale or something of that sort ; the salts of 
lemon should then be rubbed on with the finger, and left for about 
half-an-hour before being rinsed. 

Fruit and wine stains, if refusing to yield to the application of hot 
water and soap, may be treated in the same way as the foregoing. 

It often happens that in the marking of linen an accident happens, 
and a blot of ink is made on some exposed part, a tolerably strong 
solution of chloride of lime will remove this, but care must be taken 
not to allow the part affected to remain too long in the liquid or it will 
fall into holes. It is in this way that one can easily -discover whether 
one's laundress is in the habit of using this preparation " to whiten 
the clothes,'* as the names marked in ink on the linen, will, after a few 
washings, present the appearance of having been tampered with in 
order to efface or make them unintelligible. 

When the sorting and taking out of stains has been properly 
accomplished, the "soaping in " must begin ; that is, all clothes that 
require and will bear soaking must have the soiled parts well soaped 
(the soap called scrubbing yellow being used for the purpose), and be 
placed in tubs of tepid water. Soda helps to remove dirt, but it should 
be used sparingly, as it turns the clothes yellow if in too great a 
quantity, and its use must be entirely prohibited for delicately-coloured 
fabrics. Each of the separate heaps of clothes made when sorting 
should have a tub to itself, at least during the first washing. Bed, 
body, and table linen, all white articles in fact, may soak about a 
couple of hours, then a gallon of boiling water may be added to each 
tub, the articles taken separately, well rubbed with a little more soap, 
then wrung, and flung into a tub of clean, cold rinsing water in which 
a little of Reckitt's Paris Blue has been dissolved. They must not 
be allowed to remain in this water, or they will get streaked and 
patched with blue, but must be wrung out at once, each article as it 
is wrung being again examined for troublesome spots or stains, 
which must be well soaped a second time, and the articles be put into 
the copper, the water of which should contain soda and soapsuds in 
much larger proportions than that in the tubs, and in which they may 
boil for fifteen or twenty minutes. After this they must again be 
lifted into tubs of clean warm water, well rubbed through, and rinsed 
through another lot of blue water, when they will be fit for the 
'* drying ground." I should mention here that soft water should 
always be used for washing, as no amount of rubbing and scrubbing 
will render the clothes presentable if washed in hard, to say nothing 
of the extra labour entailed. If rain-water is not procurable, a large, 
" seaworthy '* cask should be set on end and filled with water at least 
a week before it is wanted, exposure to the elements will render this 
very nearly as soft as rain-water. Coloured washing dresses, coloured 
stockings, and all flannel garments, should not be allowed to soak in 
the water, but should be washed as quickly as possible. In my next 
article I will give some directions for the same. 



(To he continued.') 
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And Lillie rose, the night of her dark hair 
fiestarred with one long drooping namesake flower ; 
And with flush 'd cheeks, and in her eyes that light 
That only dwells there ere the long eclipse. 
White-rohed, with thin hands claspM across her breast, 
Slow-stepp*d she to the centre, and there stood 
Queen-rose of all the roses gather'd round. 

" When, Edward, you first offer'd to award 
That jewel, talisman, whatever it be. 
To her amongst us who should weave for you 
Her thoughts or fancies into fairest words, 
I told you truly, that 'twas not my gift 
To paint in words or phrases ; and, indeed. 
If our loved Queen were e'er to say to me, 

* Choose any theme, weave twenty lines in verse. 
Line rhymed to line, and your reward shall be 
Nought less than that bright gem, the Koh-i-noor.' 
To her my answer should be as to yon. 

But, Edward, you remember I did say, 

* What if I fit new music to old words ? ' 

And you consented. Well, it may seem strange. 
But for long time there had been through my brain 
A tune or air for which I found no words 
Aye flitting night and day. I sought through all 
'I'he songs of sweetest singers, if perchance 
Some words would sound responsive to the strains 
Of that one tune that haunted all my soul. 
But vain my seeking, Edward, till that day 
When, side by side, beneath the chestnut tree 
That shades the corner next the river wall, 
We sat, and you read out those wondrous lines, 

* The Bugle Song,* * I think you called it then. 
That sweetest song of him who sings most sweet 
Of all sweet singers j and then, as you read, 

A whisper came — at last ! at last ! at last ! 
And wwrds and tune were wedded in my soul. 

Long months since that bright day beneath the tree, 

And ever sings there, as it seems, some bird 

Within my soul in time with words and tune j 

And as sleep seals mine eyes, the murmuring tones 

Die gently, till in dreams they rise again. 

No ear has ever heard them — not one bar 

Has my hand ever traced of them ; but now 

You all shall hear and judge j and do you know, 

I wait impatient for my own voice sound. 

But hark ! '* And clear upon the breezeless night 

Again rose up the Gipsy's Song of Death. 

***** 

Quick snatching from the sward, where glittering hy 

Beside him Edward*s jewel, clear against 

The spangled sky, lo, Lillie's hand was raised. 

* * * * * 

Erect full in the moonlight, with blanched lips 
And face ash pale, one moment calm she stood. 
And then, with cry as of some wounded bird. 
Slow sank she down at Edward's feet, and there. 
From those sweet lips, gushed forth a dark red 'flood 
Down-staining her white robe from breast to feet, 

Until the daisied sward beneath her drank. 

* * ♦ * ^f 

\yhat one, what one 
Of all those far-off orbs of trembling light 
Up there will be my home ? Do ever souls 
CcHne back to gaze sometimes on faces here 
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In death loved as in life ? But it may be 

The ones up there await the other's coming. 

* * * • • 

Ah, Edward, who 
Will wipe away his tears who loved me well, 
Or breathe him solace ? Oh, beloved, I die. 
And you so far away — how happy now, 
If once more in this life thy lips pressed mine. 
And in your hand tight clasped my own grew cold ! 
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Ah, something ever whispered through my heart, 
" For thee the wedding dawn will never break." 
And even when in summer days we sat. 
And waves and birds made happy music round. 
The same sad whisper ; then it seemed as if 
The breaking of the waves became a dirge. 
And in the bird song I could only hear 

One long sad *' Never ! never ! never ! " 

* * * * ♦ 

Is that the dawn there, Edward ? Ah, methinks 
How sweet that when we pass from this life's dream. 
One's soul could rise to the Eternal Light 
As breaks our dawning here. Not yet the dawn ! 

You say the lights of London ? Ah, not there. 

* * * * ♦ 

Not, not in London let them lay me down ; 
I could not sleep there, with the rush and roar 
Of the great city breaking on my rest. 
No, no, not there. You know where I would lie 3 
You know that shore where in past happy days 
We wandered, you and I — ah, long dead days ! 
There, there, on that hill side, where, when the wind 
Sweeps fierce and high, the little graveyard sward, 
Is flecked with spray as billows break below — 
There, there, with my loved lost ones lay me down. 
But, Edward, hearken — there, he sings again ! 
'Tis not that awful song he sung before. 
He knows my soul is passing through the dark 
Cold valley, fast up to th' Eternal Hills 

That know no sunset. 

***** 

Alack, well-a-day ! 
Another white soul to its long, long home, 
Another white soul through the stars to roam. 

Alack, wcll-a-day ! 
Blossom and flower they fade away. 
As the morning mist of a hot June day. 

Alack, well-a-day ! 
We're born, we live ; we love, we die ; 
And sorrow begins with the infant's cry. 

Alack, well-a-day I 
Will they bear her with plumes and with coal-black steeds, 
All the pomp of wealth, whilst the living heart bleeds ? 

Alack, well-a-day ! 
Shall lilies and roses be her sweet shroud. 
When they lay her down where the waves break loud ? 

Alack, well-a-day ! 
Will they lay her to sleep when the noon is high. 
Or when stars are ruling the midnight sky ? 
• Alack, well-a-day ! 

Rest, rest, O sleeper, whom none may wake. 

Till the trumpet of doom bid thy slumber break ! 

***** 

Cold moonlight on the river sparkling still. 
Cold moonlight over vallej, wood, and bill. 
Cold moonlight on the colder face of death. J. W. C. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 

No. 996, House Dress.— Costume of caroubiet silk and salmon 
coloured Indian cashmere. The skirt has a short square train with 
plissd placed under the edge. The upper dress is Japanese in form, 
cashmere in material. The fronts have only one pleat. They button 
lo the knee, the buttons being placed underneath. The top opens 
en chile over a silk plastron. The back is Princess shape and forms a 
' so as to supply the width necessary for the 

join the back to the front 
cease at the knee; 
and the ends which; are 
free from thence are 
lined with silk. A silk 
sash ties on the right 



No. 997. Visiting 
Dress, of bronze armure 
and velvet Round skirt 
with plisstf. In front the 
trimmine consists of 
fringe, pUced bias, and a 
scarf fastened at either 
side into the seam. The 
tunic is Princess shape. 
The front is in one piece 
with four pleats. The 
back laces down the 
middle, forming a small 
puff below the waist. 
Hungarian sleeveless vest, 
the fronts open en ch31e 
with velvet collar with 



Nos. 99S and 999. 
Double- Breasted 
Paletot, of tricot cloth, 
opening at the neck and 
again below the waist 
over a waistcoat of bro- 
caded silk fastened with 
small silk buttons. The 
paletot has a deep turned- 
down collar and plain 
cuffs, and is trimmed 
with cut steel buttons. 
The latter are introduced 
on the pockets and cuffs, 
at the back, and down 
the front of the paletot. 

Nos. 1000, 1008, 1012, 
1016, and 1034. Names 
AND Initials for hand- 
kerchiefs. 



No. 1004. Doublb-Brea&TED PALETOT.of olive green Connaugbt 
cloth, plainly stitched with oUve silk and trimmed with double row of 
cut horn buttons. At the neck, a narrow tumed-down collar of oUve 
green velvet. Horn buttons on the sleeves and at the back. 

No. 1005. Walking Dresses. — Figs, i and 2. Costumeof green 

cloth, with round skirt ending in a pliss^. Tunic consists of a large 

breadth draped di^onally over the front, with pouf at the back. At 

the comer is a design in braid. Hui^arian jacket, also of green cloth, 

fastening down the 

front and trimmed with 

— -' — '—— ' frogs. The back b 

trimmed with embroidery 
design in braid. Sleeve 
has similar trimming. — 
Fig. 3. Costume for 
girl <M eight, in pea- 
cock blue cashmere and 
silk of two shades. 
Sldrt has two cash- 
mere pliss^s and a silk 
flounce. A deep silk 
vest pleated throughout 
its length is placed 
on the front. Cashmere 
jacket over it, bound 
with silk. The back, 
cut in two pieces, is per- 



No. 1006. Town 
Dresses.— Figs. 1 and 
2. Costume of fancy 
woollen material with 
narrow blue, red, and 
old gold stripes. 
Round skirt with pliss^. 
A narrow tablier trims 
the front, consisting 



No. looi. Costume, 
of olive cloth. Skirt, 
, and jacket bodice 



of St 



ipec 



olive- 



green doth. The front 
and side breadths of 
the skirt have a pleated 
flounce and graduated 
puffings of the same 
material headed by 
a stand-up pleating. The 
back breadths have one 
pleated flounce only. The tunic 
at the back with 



998.— CLOTH JACKET. 

fMADAMB A. LBTSUJBK, 10, Tavistotk SiTtfl, 
Cavtnt GanUH. 
Post Office Orders to be miule payable ax King Sireel, Covml Garden. 



FHet e/ Flat PaUtrn, : 



;athei 



ree 



'ith 



heading, each heading 
with a narrow binding 
of satin, sailor blue, 
grenat and old gold. 
On each side of the 
tablier is a breadth 
which is draped at the 
back. Jacobin bodice, 
the front, with a round 
basque, opens en chile 
with double revers and 
sailor collar. Collar 
mped 



elv 



fafse 



pockets, and cuffs 
the same. The back has 
only one side-piece. 
The basque is short 
on the hips and forms 
a habit at the back. 
Coat sleeve. 

No. 1007. Collar- 
ette, of black satin, 
embroidered in old 
gold, with liise ruche, 
trimmed with Spanish 
lace. 



The same pattern may 

. sewn on to the skirt, and is draped be used for this collar which is cut ont of white figured net and covered 

^charpe of olive grosgrain silk, and in front the with pleated Breton lace. The collar has also a frill of net worked ii 



right hand breadths are lirought over the left side. The jacket opens 
with revers of olive velvet over a velvet waistcoat; the cuffs and 
pockets are of grosgrain with loops of grosgrain ribbon. Down the 
front velvet buttons to fasten. 

No, 1002. Paletot, of tricot cloth. Paletot of sand 
coloured tricot buttoned cnce with revers, over waistcoat of pekin. 
The waistcoat has a narrow tumed-down collar, and buttons down the 
front with small dark pearl buttons. Plain coat sleeves with cuffs of 

Sekin. Bauds of the latter material on the pockets, and to trim the 
ack. 



chain stitch with white thread, and headed by a border of net worked 
in satin overcast stitch, with several shades of pink and olive 
filoselle and cut out round the stitches. A similar border is arranged 
round the upturned pleating of lace round the neck. A kno t of pink 
satin ribbon with bows and loops is arranged in front. 

No. loio. Ruffle and Jabot, of white mull muslin, arranged in 
fan-shaped pleatings of Breton lace and bow of India muslin. Rourtd 
the neck a narrow white sarsnet ribbon. 

No. 101 1. Gentleman's Cravat, of black corded silk lined with 
lutestring and fastened with elastic band. 
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No. 1013. Gentleman's Cravat.— Cravat' of grey silk woven 
with squares of red and blue, and tiedin a knot and ends. 

No. 1014, Cambric Handkkrchikf with insertion of Breton 
lace; the corners arc arranged in folds, and round the outer edge is 
an open hem and frill of Breton lace in dose pleats, and wide box 
pleats. 

No. 1015. Bow FOR THE Nkck, of lace and foulard. This bow 
is arranged out of a triangular piece of brocaded foulard edged with 
lace along tlie straight 
way of the silk, the 

crossway margin being " " 

closely pleated. Loops 
of brocaded foulard are 
placed between lace 
arTHTiged as a coquille 
trimming complete the 
arrangemeDt. At the 
back of the knot of 
lace a brooch pin is 
sewn, to fasten] the bow 
to the dress. 



No. 1016. Bow FOR 
THE Neck, of pale 
blue China crSpe, with 
revers of blue satin 
embroidered with gold 
cord and edged with frill 
of Breton lace. 



No. 1017. Light 
Slebve, of d^rk blue 
India cashmere, trimmed 
at the wrist with tab 
and bows and ends 
of blue grosgrain silk 
and ribbon. A pleated 
frill of grosgrain and 
large passementerie 
buttons complete the 
trimming. 

No. ioi€. Ruche 

AND Bow FOR THE 

Neck, of lace and India 

No. 1019. Lady's 
Bedroom Slipper, 
embroidered on canvas 



and 1033. Jewellery. — 
Medallion and ear-rings 
of silver set with pearls 
and turquoise. 

No. lOIl, COLLAR- 
ETTE made entirely 

Mos. I023 and 1040. 
Corner Designs in 
Embroiderv. 



No. 1027. FiCHW, of pale blue «lk with lace. 

No. 1018. Children's Collar..— Deep collar of Breton lace and 
narrow bands of stitched cambric The centre of the collar has two 
squares of embroidered cambric on Breton insertion. Round the 
outer edge a strip of cambric with raised spots, and deep box pleated 
frill of lace, narrow at the top. 

No: 1029. New Patterns in Handkerchiefs. 
No. 1030. Spray of pink and blue blossoms, mignonette, and 
silver hops, with bows 

of broad blue satin 

"1 ribbon. 



No. 1031. Scarf 
OF Serge Ribbon.— 
Scarf of crean-coloured 
seree ribbon measuring 
5 by 44 inches. At 
each end in a square 
of cream-coloured crepe 
silk netted, plain and 
finished off with a 
fringe. The square has 
also droppers of pink, 
blue, and olive silk. 
Above this trimming is 
a band of embroidery 
worked in satin and 
overcast stitch, with pink, 
blue, and olive silks on a 

Sound of white crepe 
se. The band is van- 
dyked at the lower edge 
and marked with button- 
hole stitches of blue silk ; 
at the upper edge is a frill 
of Breton lace. The 
ground is cut away be- 
neath the embroidery, 
and the square of netting. 
A frill of lace is added 
below the fringe. 



No. 1033. Dress 
Sleeve, of black faille, 
with revers hanging from 
the wrist and bound with 
satin. Down the centre 
of the revers a thick silk 
fringe with narrow rolls 
of satin and passemen- 
terie buttons. 



999.— CLOTH JACKET, 

Pritt ^mat FaUtrm 31. Hadahb A. LbtEuiu, 40, Taviitact Sbttt, 

Cevtnl Cardtm. 

Post Office Olden to be made payable ■! King Street. Covent Garden. 

TlMM ItylM maj b* obUliMd Itom JAKES SFHHOf and 00., 76 to n, tT. FAVLV 

OHUtOHTAKD, EO. BmnutM Ttm. 



No. 1035. C^ABRtELLE 

Petticoat cut all in one, 
skin and bodice. 



Na 1014. Costume for Boys of Four to Six Years Old.— 
Costume of striped brown cloth, consisting of short trousers, waistcoat, 
and jacket. Tne jacket has a narrow tumed-down collar and plain 
cuf& of pekin. Horn buttons to fasten and to trim the sleeves and 



No. 1035. Bow for the Ngcil— Bew arranged on a foundation 
of stifled net with blue china crape, relieved by clusters of forget- 
me-nots with silver stems. 



No, 1036. Wide 
Sleeved Dressing 
Gown, of fine longdoth 
with square pockets and 
tumed-down collar. The 
trimming consists of fine 
feather stitching and 
an ec^ing of embroi- 
dered cambric. Pearl 
buttons to fasten down 
the front. 
No. 1037. Long Vest, of pink satin with appliqu^ em- 
broideiy of flowers embroidered on net in satin stitch with various 
coloured silks. Round the neck a pleated frill of crepe lisse 
edged with gold cord. 

Nos- 1038 and 1039. Collar and Cuffs for Mourning.— 
Collar and cuffs of fine black crape. The collar has a pleated 
frill of crape 'and revers stitched with black silk. Cuffs to cor- 
respond. 
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NOW that the embarras de nchesse of the year's bright flower- 
treasures is on the wane, and that even the country and villa 
garden, or the modest conservatory or park greenhouse, cease to 
furnish the pick and choice of dainty or vividly coloured bouquets, 
delicately graceful sprays, or single specimens of rare perfection with 
which we have learned to enhance the costliest laid board, and make 
beautiful, civilized-looking and daintily appetizing the simplest and 
rudest table equipage, it will, perhaps, not come amiss to many to 
get a few suggestions how to make the most of the remaining, 
and substitute other than the usually employed means of table 
decorations. 

The lady, or housekeeper, whose gardener supplies a varying 
succession of outdoor or hothouse-grown flowers and plants for 
this purpose, knows little of either the trouble or pleasure it costs 
and affords to keep the morning and drawing-room, the study and 
dining table supplied with just a token of nature's matchless art 
during the dying and dead seasons of the year. 

In sheltered spots, it will yet be some time before the stock of 
dahlias, asters, and chrysanthemums quite fails, and with an 
ordinary amount of skill, taste, and invention, these, with the help of 
ferns, mosses, and evergreens, can be made much of. Let me add, 
for the benefit of perhaps a few readers, that the freshness of their 
flowers may be preserved to a great extent by their being picked, if 
possible, in the driest part of the day, and when after some days' duty 
re-used, by adding some common salt, or, better still, ammonia, to the 
water in which they are kept, taking care always not to drench the 
petals. The triangular and circular troughs thus filled arrange very 
well, or a large flat glass or china dish containing as much water as 
will allow different coloured hollyhock or aster blossoms to float about 
singly, a tall-stemmed flower-stand put in the middle forming a 
pretty and effective centre-piece. 

In the country, supplies of autumn berries and leaves can easily 
be procured, and even the villa or town-house is frequently the 
support of that brightest of all bright autumn foliage, the American 
vine, which, judiciously and sparingly used on a dark background, 
stands in good stead of flowers. Pear tree leaves, especially such of 
wall kinds, also turn at this season into bright crimson and gold 
patches, and a branch of such alone, set in a black or sombre-coloured 
vase, or arranged in the clear crystal glasses of a dining-table, with 
here and there a dark fern frond, form a most pleasing and effective 
decoration. Here let me also mention the beautiful sprays of the 
berberis, whose elegantly-shaped glossy dark-green, bronze-brown> 
and scarlet leaves, all on one stem, can be used to the greatest 
advantage with artificial light. The shrubbery furnishes a great 
many more of these ornamental sprays, amongst which the mauve 
and pink veronica, which in sheltered places blossoms almost till 
Christmas, is not the least pretty. As before said, autumn berries, 
if procurable, form at this time of the year an invaluable addition to 
our table decorations. Mountain ash, pyracanthus, snowberry, and 
cotoneaster, the blue-black ivy berries, and even the modest hips, 
haws, and sloes, all are equally welcome. 

Arrange but a sufficiently dark and rich background of leaves 
(the common ivy and periwinkle being amongst the most useful 
and easily procurable), you need but lay a bunch of coral or snowy 
gems here and there, adding a plume or tuft of feathery grass/^r a 
truss of the silvery seed-pods of honesty, and whether in day or 
artificial light, your arrangement is sure to be a success. If you have 
stiff unsightly stems to hide, do so by stringing loose berries on 
strong thread, and wind or suspend them as the moment suggests. 
A series of loops of such berry-chains hanging from the gas 
chandelier over the dining-table, and the flower, fern, or fruit arrange- 
ment underneath, adds considerably to the effect. Trails of the 
common clematis, or golden-leaved ivy, look charming suspended in 
this way. Hops, American vine, common passion flower, and 
winter blooming jessamine, are equally adapted. 



No one who intends to decorate their rooms and tables with a 
pleasing variety will have neglected to collect during walks, rambles, 
and expeditions, or procured from the seedsman, bunches of the many 
kiuds of grasses which some time ago reached perfection, and must 
then have been properly dried and preserved for winter use. The 
stems of these are kept dry by inserting them in a glass or gutta- 
percha tube stopped at the lower end with a cork. The long slender 
upper part of a broken specimen glass will serve the purpose as well, 
and can, when the rest is arranged, be slid in' gently between these 
dried grasses, and even a few fine well-preserved ears of wheat and, 
barley form an invaluable addition to the choicest table decorations. 
At a harvest-home luncheon or dinner, a tiny bunch of these latter, 
tied with a poppy coloured satin knot, and inserted into a choice 
apple, pear, bunch of grapes, or ^ the matchlessly painted though 
unpalatable quince, and one of these laid to every guest forms in 
itself an appropriate and novel decoration. The idea can be carried 
out as to the centre decoration, or the wheat, cut into convenient 
lengths, can be stitched on to tiny cardboard easels with the full ears 
upwards, on which the menu cards can be supported. 

In winter, too, when the presence of blocks of ice is hardly as 
desirable, both as to its chilling and melting properties, rocks of 
alum form a good substitute. Corner grottoes, ferneries, and table 
decorations can all be improved by its use, which has durability as well 
as excellent " light," effect to recommend it. Large unbroken lumps 
can be procured at any wholesale druggist's, which will then, probably, 
present a far from transparent or crystal surface. If, however, a 
small quantity of boiling water is quickly poured over them in a tub 
or basin, the lumps will quickly clear before they begin to melt 
perceptibly. They must then be at once removed to a dry cloth, 
well drained and wiped, and are fit for use. Piled up as above 
mentioned, and mixed with small pots of mosses and ferns^ they form 
a most pleasing contrast. Laid lightly into some of the elegant long 
shaped, high handled wicker or straw baskets, sold for this purpose, 
tufts of dried grasses and bright coloured varnished autumn leaves 
mixed and used for a table centre, is also a capital way of utilizing 
this material. 

Another way, and most successful under bright light, is to lay a 
large round of mirror on the table, edge this with a fringe of real or 
artificial scarlet, pink and white coral sprays, allowing those to be well 
reflected. Next lay a piece of white wadding in the centre to prevent 
the lumps of alum from sliding about, and now pile up as high and 
conical as possible a block of sham ice. Little bits of wadding laid 
between will help to keep the pieces together. Crown the whole 
with a bunch of edelweiss if procurable, or pure white everlastings, a 
truss of the silvery honesty, or some of the pretty greenish white foliage 
preserved through the winter in so many conservatories or window 
gardens, and you will have a centre decoration as pure and brilliant 
looking as possible. A thick fringe of silver spangles round the 
mirror edge, looks equally well, and light or varnished autumn leaves 
frosted with diamond powder. A rim of a few lightly arranged lumps 
of this artificial ice looks very well, too, round a pot of handsome 
foliage plants which thus do not suffer by coming into the colder 
atmosphere generated by real ice. 

A charming Christmas decoration can also be made by potting a 
pot with a miniature Christmas tree well frosted with starch or 
whiting, and plentifully sprinkled over with diamond powder which, 
by the way, is but ground glass, which supplies the sparkle absent 
from the former. This, hung with choice crystallized fruits and 
French bonbons, a gilt star surmounting the topmost branch on a 
wire stem (invisible), the ice lumps placed round the pot to hide it, 
the whole either illuminated with tapers or with the usual table lights, 
will prove quite a success even in the eyes of grown-up convives. 
Nothing heavy or large should be introduced. A pot of house-grown 
snowdrops or crocuses, or miniature white hyacinths arranged thus, 
looks marvellously well 5 and here I shall draw attention to the tempting 
list of autumn, winter, and spring bulbs contained in Messrs. Sutton's 
catalogues, which pirovide an inexhaustible succession of forced house 
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or window-grown beautiful blossoms at -a small cost of money or 
trouble. To those not practically experienced, mention of the follow- 
ing may be useful, and the sooner a succession plantation in frames, 
boxes, pans, glasses, and various little pots and contrivances used for 
such purposes, of which large and small ornamental gourds hollowed 
and dried are not the least pretty, are arranged the better. 

Crocuses and snowdrops, those first harbingers of renewed vegeta- 
tion, when grown in pots, baskets, etc., the bulbs should be placed 
close together to produce a rich effect. Soil light and rich, a mixture 
of charcoal and moss, cocoa-nut fibre refuse or moss alone, yields a 
flavouring. When required en masse for ornamental purposes it is a 
good plan to plant them in shallow holes tilled with rotten manure 
and leaf mould, lifting them out separately when in flower, thus 
securing a successional and even display. Cyclamen, too, are admirably 
adapted for house or window-growing, as they require a moderate 
temperature once the seedlings are hardy. They may be potted any 
time now in suitable soil, and never be exposed to much sun action. 
The cultivation of hyacinths in pots and water needs hardly, a mention 
here, being so widely and successfully practised. The miniature 
hyacinth is, however, so invaluable in all kinds of room and table 
decorations, that it deserves repeated and special mention $ being true 
miniatures, growing about half the usual size, they require less soil 
to root in^ hence their peculiar adaptation to the many tiny elegant 



contrivances we want to fill with blossoms. They flower well in a 
mixture of moss and charcoal kept very moist and well covered with 
green moss. Lachenalia tricolor is likewise a great treasure chiefly 
suited to adorn hanging baskets. Polyanthus Narcissus, single and 
sweet scented jonquil, and tulips of all kinds deserve special attention 
as being easily managed j amongst the latter, the scarlet Due Van 
Thol is the brightest possible ; amongst the former, Bazelman major 
is early and very handsome, and Luna unsurpassed for purity. Of 
crocuses the white Mrs. Beecher Stowe and Mont filanc, or yellow 
Queen of Sheba and Fleur d'Or, are particularly useful for artificial 
light decorations in circular troughs amid lamps, etc. Sky-blue is also 
very good for this purpose as it takes light well. The splendid dark 
purple and striped varieties do better for day decorations. Of snow- 
drops, the double, or as very properly named, a bit of vegetable jewellery, 
is quite as hardy as the single, and most effective. Not to be forgotten 
are the Helleborus niger, Christmas rose, a perfect winter gem for 
pot culture, and the variety of delicately tinted and petalled primulas. 
The Primula japonica is, if successfully grown, a very showy 
specimen, but practical experience will, I think, devote a shady damp 
border to these wonderful strangers, where they can reach a state of 
almost native perfection. 

At a future time I hope to resume this paper on the subject of 
spring room and table decorations. Silbkr. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR COLOURED FASHION-PLATE. 

WALKING DRESSES. 



1. Costume of Caroubier, Indian Casmmere and Carou- 
BiER and Grey Venetian Check. — Cashmere skirt with deep 
pliss6 all round. In front, small cashmere pliss^s form a tablier. 
Check polonaise. The fronts are buttoned to below the waist; 
thence they open over the tablier. The back has five seams. The 
skirt of the tunic is quite round. It forms a pouf at the back, held 
up by tapes. A narrow cashmere plisse goes all down the fronts and 
round the edges. A bow of red satin ribbon fastens the pouf at the 
right. Small turned-down collar in cashmere. Coat sleeve with cuff 
and plisse in cashmere. 

2. Costume in Black Silk and Black Satin. — Silk skirt 
trimmed with silk fluted flounce headed by a frill of black blonde. 
There is no tunic in front. Silk scarves form the trimming. The 
first, gathered in the middle, passes horizontally upwards, ending in 
the side seam. The second forms three pleats under the first, and 



travels up the back of the skirt, widening out, and ending under the 
basque. Both are edged with blonde. Louis XIII. jacket in black 
silk opening over a gathered silk plastron which fastens under the 
left edge of the jacket. Two satin revers become a collar at the back) 
which is quite flat. The edges of the jacket are trimmed with blonde. 
Coat sleeve with satin cuff and frill of blonde. Satin bow on the 
left side of the bodice. 

3. Dress for Girl of Ten, in Blub Cashmere and Sapphire 
Velvet.— Pleated velvet skirt. Cashmere tunic. Princess shape in front, 
with two bands of velvet simulating the edge of a basque. The 
fronts are buttoned as far as this band, then open over the skirt and 
drape at the back. The back is of two pieces only, and forms a small 
postilion basque trimmed with two velvet triangles. A small pouf 
falls over the skirt from under the edge of this basque. Velvet 
mazarin collar. Coat sleeve with cashmere cuff and velvet triangle. 



THB StimAK SliMttBH. 



Behold the year once more, 
And oh, how beautiful ! Late in the wane 
Of the dishevelled year ; when hill and plain 

Have yielded all their store j 



(See Illustration on our First Page.) 

When the leaves, thin and pale — 
And they not many — tremble on the bough j 
Or, noisy in their crisp decay, e'en now 

Roll to the sharpening gale 5 



In smoky lustre clad. 
Its warm breath flowing in a parting hymn, 
The Indian Summer, upon Winter's rim, 

Looks on us sw«etly sad. 



Economical Cookery for the Middle Classes, ^y a Lady. Price 
One Shilling. (Hodder & Stouohton, 27, Paternoster Row.) 
In this little volume some very excellent recipes will be found — 
among them that for a tomato salad, and some others for making 
available our too long neglected stores of tinned meat and fish. We 



NEW BOOKS. 

are glad to notice, too, that rice— nutritious and inexpensive as it is — 
plays a prominent part in many of the recipes. 

The Felthams; or, 'Contrasts in Crime. A Story. By Franz 
(Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields). 
Will be reviewed in our December Number. 
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The Little Moorland Princess. 

By the Author of "Thb Second Wife," 



CHAPTER XV IIL- Continued. 

\/T V father started to his feet. He could bear anything save the 
^^^ thought that his collection could ever fall into the hands of 
strangers. He stretched out both hands deprecatingly to Use, who 
paused for a moment, and then continued, with great composure : 
'* Besides^ I have nothing further to do with the money — you would 
not take charge of it, you know, Herr Doctor, and so I carried it to 
the other house the other day, and consigned it to Herr Claudius for 
safe keeping." 

Without wasting a word more upon the subject, my father 
wrapped the gold piece in paper again and put it in his pocket. His 
disappointment and depression went to my heart, but there was 
nothing to be done. Use's whole manner testified to her great 
satisfaction at having placed the money beyond her reach. I shrank 
before her cold light eyes, and never ventured a word upon the 
subject after my father returned to the library. 

At four o'clock that afternoon the pretty housemaid, who was 
partly in Charlotte's service, entered my room with a basket, from 
which she took a heap of transparent cloudy gauze, sprinkled wiih 
tiny black leaves. 

'* Fraulein Claudius sent me to try it on," she said, while taking it 
from the basket; and she went on to assure Use that it was such a day 
as she had never seen before in the other house. 

" Only think," said she, ** with all those gentlemen coming to 
dinner, when we all had our hands full this morning, what do you 
suppose Herr Claudius suddenly took into his head ? Why, that his 
counting-room upon the courtyard is too gloomy and must be 
changed! All our people could hardly believe their ears. Just 
imagine — the counting-room where all the Claudiuses have worked 
for more than a hundred years ! No one ever dared to move a chair 
out of its place there, and now, all on a sudden, everything, the old crazy, 
worm-eaten pieces of furniture are carefully removed from the dark 
room to one that is bright and sunny — they'll hardly know themselves! 
And the upholsterer has hung the windows with green curtains to 
save Herr Claudiuses eyes. No one in the house can tell what it all 
means, but old Erdmann looks very grave and quite pale about it 3 he 
thinks the end of the world is at hand." 

I listened with only half an ear. What did I care about Herr 
Clandtus's counting-room ? My eyes were devouring the exquisite 
articles that the speaker was laying out upon the couch. Use, too, 
examined everything closely; her fingers felt and twitched at the 
delicate material, much to my dismay, while she wondered " how long 
it would wear." But when at last the maid drew forth, from the 
bottom of the basket, an exquisitely small pair of black satin boots> 
and held them up before my eyes with a smile. Use left the room 
without a word. 

I must have grown very hard and cold, for I scarcely noticed her 
departure, except that a weight fell from iny heart as the door closed 
after her. The moorland cobbler's honest work flew to right and left 
immediately. Use was right ; in the *' lace " and satin I felt bare- 
footed again^ as if the moorland breeze were playing about my feet. 
Then the maid immersed me in the clouds of gauze, and put a black 
velvet bow here and there 5 the cloudy fabric was everywhere around 
my arms and shoulders, flowing from my waist to the tips of my 
satin boots, and I in the midst of it all ! — I ? I could not stay ; I 
must run off instantly ! *' Stop, stop ! " called the maid 5 " you are 
forgetting the bow for your left shoulder ! " 

But I paid no heed to her 5 1 ran through the hall, across the bridge, 
and then through the flower-garden, while my light draperies floated 
about me as if I were enveloped in a fleecy summer cloud. 

I was not the least afraid of the other house, that day. I ran up 



the winding staircase to Charlotte's room. Old Erdmann was standing 
in the dim corridor as stiff and straight as a figure of wood, with a 
napkin in his hand. He opened his eyes wide in astonishment, and 
it seemed to me that he made a grasp at my dress, as if to detain me, 
as I fluttered passed him ; but what did I care for the old bear ? — I 
rushed into the room without stop or stay. 

The windows here looked out over the courtyard and garden, and 
although the room was hung with gloomy brown damask, it was the 
most cheerful in the house. A magnificent grand piano stood against 
the wall, opposite the door, and Charlotte was sitting at it with her 
hands resting on the keys, as if about to play. Near her sat Friialein 
Fiiedner in pearl grey silk, and a blonde cap, and I saw no one else. 

'*Oh, Frauleiu Charlotte!" I cried, "only look at me! What dD you 
think of this ?" And I raised one of my hanging sleeves. '* Are they 
not like wings, — real wings ? Oh, and the shoes — you must really 
see the shoes ! " I raised my skirt and let the light play upon my 
satin boot. ''No more of that horrid 'clump, clump,' that my old 
hob-nailed shoes made. Listen, there is not a sound when I walk." 
And I marched up to her like a soldier. '* Hen Eckhof could not 
call me an oddly-attired child now, could he?" 

*' No, little moorland Princess, — no!" she cried. ''Who would 
have dreamed that the dark chrysalis contained such a butterfly !'* 
And she laughed, — laughed immoderately, while even Fraulein Fiiedner 
held her handkerchief before her mouth and gazed smiling past me, 
— at the wall, I thought. 

" Have you looked in the glass yet?" asked Charlotte. 

" Of course net 5 I have had no time, and where is the use? I can 
see the dress and the shoes perfectly well without looking in the 
glass." 

*' Oh, but you must just look at yourself once." She laughed, and 
pointed towards the long mirror that stretched from floor to ceiling* 
between the windows. I ran up to it, and stood, unsuspicious, 
before it : then uttered a cry, and buried my face in my hands. Good 
heavens ! I had entirely forgotten the dinner-party that I had heard 
of, and here I was in the midst of it. Behind me, opposite the 
mirror there was a door, which I had always seen closed, leading into 
large reception rooms. Now this door was open, and upon the 
threshold stood Dagobert, — his laughing brown eyes encountered 
mine. Red gleamed from beneath his chin, and there was a glitter 
of gold on his breast and shoulders ; he was in uniform. Behind him 
were a number of gentlemen smiling with amusement, and, beside an 
elderly man upon a corner divan, sat Herr Claudius. All this I took 
in at a single glance. Tears of mortification and shame rushed to 
my eyes. Two cool, soft hands gently drew mine away from my 
face. Herr Claudius was standing beside me. 

" You are startled, Fraulein von Sassen," he said. '* It was but a 
sorry jest of Charlotte's, which she must beg you to forgive." He 
led me to an arm-chair, and I sank down among the cushions. 

" I am sure you will apologize," he said, turning to Charlotte. 

*' On the instant, my dear uncle ! " She sank upon her knees 
before me and seized ray hand. *' Let your Highness look in mercy 
upon a miserable sinner," she entreated, with comic pathos. '* I sue 
for forgiveness, but only from you, little moorland Princess. I claim 
gratitude from everyone else for prolonging such enjoyment for a 
moment." 

I had to laugh, although my eyelashes were wet with tears. How 
could she dare to fall upon her knees so charmingly before every one ? 
/ wanted to creep into some mouse-hole. She passed her hands 
caressingly through my curls, arose, and reseated herself at the 
piano. 

She played with great execution j the instrument fairly groaned 
beneath her touch. I wished the tones could have sounded abroad 
over my wide moorland ; these walls re-echoed them too piercingly. 
But I thanked the music from my very soul — it diverted the atten- 
tion of all present from myself ; and after I had been buried motionless 
in the arm-chair for awhile, I ventured to raise my eyes once more. 

The first person whom I saw was the old book-keeper, who was sit- 
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tiog in a recessed window^ half hidden by the curtain. Charlotte had 
said truly, *' he was raging." On the previous day his anger had been 
quite majestic, sublime. He had stood forth like a prophet, and the 
denunciatory pathos in his look and tone had really awed me. But at 
piresent he was nothing more than a very angry mao, at pains to 
suppress the manifestation of his irritation. His left hand, with its 
costly rings, was cleached as it rested on the window-sill, the hand- 
some outline of his severe classic profile was marred by the depres- 
sion of the corners of the mouth, and every one present seemed to 
have incurred his displeasure, for he sat with his back turned to the 
rest of the company. The object of his special dislike, young Hell- 
dorf, stood leaning against the door by which I had entered — a most 
grateful and attentive listener, surely, for his eyes were riveted, as in 
fascination, upon the performer. He evidently did not concur in the 
opinion of Herr Claudius, who, whenever a deafening crescendo 
thundered forth beneath those strong, shapely hands, gloomily con- 
tracted his brows and slightly shook his head, as if in disapproval ; he 
was playing the connoisseur here, too, then, the — tradesman ! 

I suddenly felt a slight impulse given to my chair, and, turning, 
saw Dagobert at my side, his elbows propped familiarly upon the 
arms of my refuge. As I turned, he looked full and earnestly into 
my eyes, leaned forward, and, under shelter of the crashing chords, 
whispered in my ear, '* Are you going to the Princess this after- 
noon ? *' 

I nodded assent. 

** Then spare one thought for me in the paradise that you are to 
enter — I entreat you ! ** 

I fairly grew dizzy. Those whispered tones, so soft and fervent, 
moved me strangely. Could I grant a favour to this young Tancred, 
who had seemed so unapproachable by me upon my moor — who now 
stood like a king, in his beauty and military rank, among all these 
tradesfolk ? The blood throbbed up to my temples, but I bowed my 
head upon my breast. I was proud and happy, but I would not let 
others see that I was so. 

When the music ceased and the customary thanks had been 
uttered, the assemblage broke up. Helldorf came to take leave, but 
Herr Claudius gave him a sign, and T heard him say, in an undertone, 
to the young man, *' Do no go yet ; I want to hear j ou sing 5 they tell 
me you have a charming baritone.*' 

In the slight confusion attendant upon the departure of the guests> 
I slipped into the adjoining room, hoping to find there some door of 
egress upon the passage. My whole behaviour, in 'bursting so unex- 
pectedly upon the company, bad been too ridiculous. I could not 
bear the thought of Charlotte's raillery, and felt that I would rather 
avoid her for the rest of the day. 

Next the room into which 1 slipped was the large dining-room, 
and here an open door led into the corridor, where old Erdmann was 
pacing to and fro like a sentry on guard. The table, in the middle of 
the room, and the sideboards were ablaze with silver; but I hardly 
saw it. I paused, spell-bound, before a picture upon the wall. 

This, then, was the "gorgeous officer," as Charlotte had called 
him, looking down upon me from out the heavily-carved gilt frame — 
a proud, handsome man, the full lips smiling with love of life's joys 
and the consciousness of certain success. And had that white hand, 
resting with such unstudied grace upon the table by his side, really 
shattered the smooth brow by a single pressure upon the deadly 
trigger ? Had the terrible deed been done in the Karolinenlust ? 
Had my foot, perhaps, crossed the very threshold where the crushed 
head of that man had lain ? Heinz had often assured me, with a 
shudder, that suicides ''could find no peace in their graves, but 
walked o' nights ! " Suppose he were really to glide through the 
sealed apartments at midnight, down the dim, narrow staircase, and 
noiselessly push aside the wardrobe beside my bed — I almost 
shrieked with horror, and turned away from the brilliant Qjes, >)vrhose 
gaze seemed to follow me, just as Herr Claudius entered the room, 
apparently in search of some one. Forgetting all shyness, I pointed 
towards the picture and asked, earnestly^ 



" Was the terrible deed done in the Karolmenlust ? '* 

He recoiled j his cheeks flushed, and his eyes shot fire. 

'* Hush, child— hush ! " he said, gloomily. *' I must restrain all 
these wayward tongues.*' He stood silent for a moment, gazing up 
at his brother's face. ''No,'* he said then, gently, "not in the 
Karolinenlust. Has that thought troubled you ? " 

" I — I am so afraid of ghosts, and so is Heinz, and Use too, only 
she will not confess it.** 

He smiled sadly. "I, too," he said, " sometimes see ghosts that 
I dread— now more than ever.*' I could not tell whether he spoke 
in jest or earnest. " You go to court this evening ? " 

I laughed to myself. Dagobert had asked me the same question. 

•* Yes,** I replied, " and I must hasten ; we ought to be at the castle 
at six o'clock." 

But as I was hastily leaving the room he gently detained me. 

" Do not forget yourself, and let the air of the court bewilder 
you," he said, with strange emphasis, lifting a warning forefinger. It 
was odd, but for the first time his voice went to my very heart. 
Pshaw ! fine advice this from a man who thought only of himself ! 
How different from Dagobert*s entreaty ! 

I shook my head and ran downstairs. What a sermon I should 
have had from Ilse if she had seen that wayward shake of the head ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

I FOUND the maid still in my room. She took possession of me, 
fastened on the missing bow, and placed a little white straw hat upon 
my curls. 

I cast a glance towards the mirror, and suddenly discovered that my 
hair, that had always been to me an abomination, curled in really 
charming short black curls, and contrasted wonderfully well with the 
white ribbons of my hat. Use's sharp eyes detected me at this com- 
placent self-survey. I saw her hard face, with its ruddy cheek bones, 
appear beside my head in the mirror. 

"Have you done admiring yourself ?" she asked. *'No honest 
girl spends her time before the looking-glass to see if her nose is set 
straight in her face. Do you know it's a sin ? If my poor mistress 
had taken away every looking-glass from Christine, all would have 
been difiFerent. I will turn round the glass before I go away, so that 
you may remember it." 

There was no need. I could not see the sin of looking ia the 
mirror, for God had given me my face and figure ; but it was cer- 
tainly ridiculous to ogle my own reflection. I blushed as if I had 
said something very silly. 

The maid withdrew with a glance of compassion at hearing me so 
sharply taken to task, and I went up to the library for my father. 

As I stood outside the door, I heard him walking quickly to and 
fro, and talking. I supposed that there was somebody with him, and 
opened the door very softly. He was quite alone, but evidently 
much agitated. He was restlessly pacing the room, now and then 
running his fingers through his hair. Sometimes he would pause, 
and taking from the table the gold coin that he had shown to Ilse 
at dinner, examine it as if his gaze would penetrate the glimmering 
metal, and then lay it down with a profound sigh, strike the table 
with his clinched, bony fist, and begin again his pacing to and fro. 
He did not notice me, although I waited some minutes in the 
room. 

" Father, what is the matter ? '* I timidly asked at last. 

He started and turned towards me. At the first glance he did not 
recognize me in my changed dress ; I laughed and ran up to him. 
His flushed, gloomy face grew brighter, and a pleased smile flitted 
across it like a simbeam. 

" Why, it is Lorchen ! What a pretty little maid you ard ! " he 
cried. He took both my hands and looked me all over from head to 
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foot What gratitude I felt towards him for sparing, amidst his 
scientific studies, some thought for my small self! 

" Shall we go now, father ? " I asked, summoning all my courage, 
as I smoothed his ruffled locks, and tied his satin cravat beneath bis 
chin. ''Perhaps the Princess is waiting! Oh, how my heart 
beats ! " 

''I am expecting a gentleman whom I am to present to the 
Duke/' he said, briefly, without noticing my last exclamation, and 
every ray of cheerfulness vanished from bis face. He began to walk 
to and fro again, and in a few moments his hair was once more all in 
disorder. 

** Will you not tell me what is troubling you ? " I asked, beseech- 
ingly. 

He was just passing me with his hands clasped behind him. 
" Oh, my child, I cannot tell you ! I could not make you under- 
stand. It was too hard to-day with Use,*' he said^ almost impatiently, 
as he walked on. 

I would not be so repulsed. '* It is quite true," I said, frankly, 
*'that I have grown up on the moors terribly stupid. But who 
knows? 1 may be able to understand more easily than you think. 
Just try me ! *' 

He smiled, but there was no mirth in his smile, and in some con- 
fusion he picked up the coin and held it out to me. *' Well, then, 
see here! This is immensely rare 5 it is called a medal. I have 
none like it in my collection, because until now I have never been 
able to find one." With sparkling eyes he held it towards the light. 
" Superb ! the impression is almost perfect ! The gentleman whom 
I am now expecting, has these coins for sale — genuine, priceless 
specimens. Do you understand, my child ? " 

" Not all your words, father, but I see perfectly what you desire — 
to retain possession of this gold coin at any sacrifice — " 

" Child, I would give twenty years of my life to be able to buy 
it ! *' he interrupted me with enthusiasm. '* But unfortunately it is 
oat of my power — in the course of an hour the Duke will have 
selected all the most valuable coins for his collection, and I — " 

He paused, for the gentleman with the box under his arm, whom 
I had seen enter the library on the previous day, now appeared. I 
saw my father turn pale. 

" Well, how is it, Herr von Sassen ? " he asked upon entering. 

'* I — must deny myself — ** 

*' Father," I said, quickly, *' I can get you what you want!*' 

" You, my child ? How can you do that r *' 

*' Leave it to me. I must have the coin, I must invest in it." 
Oh, that Use could have seen how resolute and practical I could be ! 

My father smiled incredulously, but he clung even to this straw. 
He looked inquiringly at the gentleman, who bowed assentingly, 
wrapped the coin in paper and handed it to me. I put it in my 
pocket, where I held it tight in my hand, for I knew that it was price- 
less, and ran to the other house. 

I would implore Herr Claudius to give me three thousand thalers 
of my money j I would paint my father's grief in such moving words 
that if he were not all marble he must be touched by the prayers of a 
daughter, whose only desire was to see her father happy. In fact, 
however, I never had had such a dread of him as at this moment, 
when, with an inward shiver, I entered as a suppliant the house that 
I had left with that wayward shake of the head a short time before. 
But it had to be done. I loved my father far too well not to be ready 
to make any sacrifice for him, even to the extent of confronting Herr 
Claudius in his strictest business mood. He had given me four hundred 
thalers for my aunt, why should he refuse me three thousand ? I 
would sign a receipt, and the aflair would be concluded. 

£rdmann and a maid-servant were bripging down a tray of dishes 
as I went up the stairs. The door of the dining-room was wide 
open. If Herr Claudius were still in Charlotte's room, I could 
perhaps attract his attention without being seen by the others — I 
wanted no witnesses at my interview with him. 

I was on the point of entering the next room, when the melody 



of two voices held me rooted to the spot in spite of the feverish haste 

I was in. 

" Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I'd shelter thee." 

sang Charlotte and Helldorf. Through the doorway I could see the 
two handsome figures' standing side by side, while Dagobert sat at the 
piano playing the accompaniment. 

In the recess of a side window sat Herr Claudius entirely alone. 
His elbow rested on the arm of his chair, and his eyes and brow were 
covered by his hand. The thick, fair curls fell across the white 
fingers — I shrank back. £ven the pale lustre of his hair repelled me ; 
I suddenly forgot every word of my heroic appeal ; in his presence I 
only felt that he would refuse me, politely and gently, but so firmly 
that further entreaty would be importunity. £ven now, when he sat 
there as if abstracted from the world and absorbed by the entrancing 
music, his head was full of accounts, and as soon as I mentioned 
three thousand thalers, he would smile slightly and say again, " You 
have evidently no idea how much money that is ! ** 

In spite of all this, I instantly stood beside him ; how I got there 
I hardly knew myself. I leaned towards him and softly uttered his 
name. Heavens ! I did not mean to startle him j my voice was weak 
and timid ; yet he started as if the last trump had sounded in his ears. 
He sprang up and smiled — at his folly, of course — in allowing himself 
to be startled by the noiseless approach of such a tiny sprite as I. 

He was not angry — that I could plainly perceive 5 and yet I could 

not utter a word. If the ugly glasses had only covered his eyes, and 

the broad hat-brim shaded his face ! — but all at once he looked so 

young out of those intense blue eyes. I felt utterly ashamed, and he 

did nothing to help me out of my embarrassment — he stood silent, 

while they sang on — 

'* Thy shield should be my bosom 
To share it a'/* 

"Do you wish to speak to me? " he said, in a low tone, when the 
song was concluded. 

" Yes, Herr Claudius ; but not here." 

He immediately led me into the adjoining reception-room, and 
closed both doors. 

With my eyes riveted upon a highly-polished diamond in the 
pattern of the floor, I began to speak, and the words and sentences 
that I had composed before, came back to me ; I described my father's 
anxiety to possess the coin, I told how it had deprived him of appetite, 
and how impossible it was for me to see him suffer — impossible ! — 
and that, therefore, I must have the three thousand thalers at any 
sacrifice. And then I looked up at him. 

He stood exactly as he had done before his huge ledger in the 
counting-room, an image of calm attention and cool deliberation. 

" Is this your own idea, or has Herr von Sassen expressed a wish 
to withdraw this portion of your capital ? " he asked. How cold and 
icy was his voice in contrast with my burning tones, and how it 
irritated me ! But beneath the gaze of those clear eyes I could neither 
lie nor prevaricate, which last I am afraid that for one moment I 
should hive been very glad to do. 

'^ My father expressed such a wish to Use to-day." 

*' And she rejected such a proposal ? " 

I assented, dejectedly ; I knew my cause was lost. 

'' And has it not occurred to you, Fraulein von Sassen, that I have 
even less right or desire to give you this sum ? " 

All my resolutions to rely upon humble entreaty, and not to lose 
patience when confronted with this shopkeeping calculation and com- 
posure, were forgotten ! My cheeks flushed, my " evil heart got the 
better of me.'' 

"Of course it has/* I replied, hastily, pointing to the door. *'l 
stood there, and trembled with dread of you. But I love my father 
dearly, and am willing to undergo even this for his sake." 

I stopped for a moment, but he answered not a word — he was 
marble through and through then : all my fire was ineffectual 
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Could I help being angry ? I longed to stamp my foot. I tamed my 
back upon him, and cried over my shoulder, " I do not want the 
money now ! Preposterous ! that I should have to sue at a stranger's 
hands for what my dear grandmother left me. But I shall most 
certainly never do so again. Never again will I ask you for anything, 
even although it is my very own, and I have a perfect right to use it — '* 

"At present yon shall not use one penny of it ! " he interrupted 
me, gravely, and with emphasis, but without a particle of anger. 
*' And let me tell you that the wayward, violent child of the moor 
will never have any influence with me. She may continue to climb 
trees and wade through brooks, there her wings shall not be clipped 
— but the untutored instincts of her soul must be trained." 

Then his iron grasp was actually closing upon me, and I should 
never be released until these two years of suffering were over ! 
Heavens, what a wreck he would make of me ! 

'* That is as I please," I said, with a toss of my head. " Heinz 
once told me of a raven that he had snared 5 he tried to clip its wings, 
but the bird turned and bit his finger till it bled." 

•* And would you defend yourself as bravely, little moorland lark ? " 
he asked, looking down with a smile at his slender fingers. *'The 
peevish raven could not see that Heinz wished to make a pet of him. ' 
But let us discuss that other matter further. I have as little right as 
you have to cast your property to the winds, but I am perfectly ready 
to advance the money to Herr von Sassen from my own funds. Did 
you not say that the possessor of the coin was with your father at this 
moment ? " 

Much mortified, I put my hand in my pocket and handed him the 
coin. 

** Ah, an imperial medal of the time of Antoninus— a beautiful 
specimen ! " he cried. He took it to the window and examined both 
sides of it very carefully several times, as if he really understood 
something of such curiosities. 

*' Come,'* he said, opening a door into a room to the right. The 
walls were hung with heavy silk damask curtains and it was as dark 
here as in all the rooms in that huge wing. Near a window there 
stood a carved cabinet, black with age, and with hinges of delicately 
engraved silver. 

Herr Claudius opened this odd piece of antique furniture and drew 
out a shallow tray, whereon lay rows of such medals as my father had 
told me were so rare, neatly arranged on dark velvet. He took up 
one of them, laid it upon his open palm beside the one I had just 
brought, and held them towards me. They were precisely alike, 
except that the one from the tray looked as if it had been much longer 
in use. 

"This one is the prettier," I said, pointing to the one my father 
wished to poss«ss. 

" It certainly is," he replied 5 '* but I do not like it." 

Just then the door by which we had entered was opened, and 
Dagobert appeared upon the threshold. Herr Claudius knitted his 
brows, but the young man, nothing intimidated, approached, and his 
brown eyes opened wide with surprise at the sight of the rows of 
coins. 

"Heavens, how fine!" he cried. "Why, uncle, are you a 
collector ? " 

"To some extent, as you see." 
" No one has the least idea of it." 
" Why should 1 publish my whims to the world ? " 
" Oh, I don't mean that," Dagobert replied 5 " but just now, when 
the country is full of enthusiasm for antiquarian research, I cannot 
understand your silence on the subject." 

" Can you not ? Let me tell you, then, that I rarely find any 
pleasure in what is everywhere admired and pursued simply because 
it is the fashion — a fashion made to subserve ends of which science 
never could approve. Besides, I am always on my guard with these 
tastes of mine ; such tendencies are apt to grow too strong for us, and 
when once we are in their power, nothing that they require seems 
unattainable — nothing is safe from our greed for means to procure it." 



" Fortunately, the frugality of your ancestors saves you from any 
danger in that direction, uncle," laughed Dagobert. He shook his 
head, '* Incredible ! You profess an interest in the antique, and yet 
you have left that splendid collection boxed up in cellars for so many 
years without touching it." 

Herr Claudius lightly shrugged his shoulders. " Perhaps you 
would think otherwise if you could see my grandfather's will, wherein 
he expressed the wish that the collection should remain in conceal- 
ment for ever.*' 

"Indeed! then Herr von Sassen may congratulate himself that his 
request has prevailed against the time-honoured traditions of the 
house." 

" Not so much his request as my own conviction that neither my 
grandfather nor myself had the right to lock up such treasures of art 
from the world," was the calm reply. 

I was upon thorns during this conversation ; the precious time 
was slipping away. To my relief, Dagobert went to the window to 
look after a carriage that was rolling past, and Herr Claudius, returning 
his coin to its place and closing the cabinet, gave me back the medal 
I had brought. 

"I am very sorry to have to retract my offer," he said j "but, 
indeed, I cannot be accessary to the sale of this kind of coin,— the 
medal in your hand is not genuine." 

Dagobert started and turned round. 

" Who wants to buy the coin ?" he asked. 

" Herr von Sassen." 

" What, uncle ! you declare a coin spurious that he considers 
genuine ? Pardon me ; I spoke involuntarily ; it was not courteous," 
he added, instantly. 

Herr Claudius smiled faintly. " You only confirm my opinion 
that we outsiders ought, by all means, to consign our wisdom to the 
deepest retirement. To oppose our judgment to such an authority 
would be arrogant indeed." 

He locked the cabinet and left the room. 

Dagobert went back to the reception-room with me. "Imperti- 
nent!" he muttered between his teeth, just loud enough for me to 
hear, and then returned to his sister, while I ran back to my father. 

Yes, it was an inipertinence to differ from my learned father. I 
rushed up the stairs of the Karolinenlust in the wildest agitation. 

*' Well ?" asked my father, eagerly, as I entered the library. 

"Herr Claudius maintains that the coin is not genuine,"! said, in 
stifled accents. 

The strange gentleman burst into uncontrollable laughter j he 
really seemed scarcely able to recover himself. My father shrugged his 
shoulders contemptuously. "A tradesman's wisdom!" he ejaculated j 
** the less one has to do with such people the better." 

He seized his hat, and offered me his arm. " Let us go," he said, 
in a resigned tone. 



CHAPTER XX. 

We walked hurriedly through the gardens j my father forgot in a 
few moments that a timid girl was hanging upon his arm, trying to 
keep pace with him, and whirled along like a snow-flake by his side. 
He talked uninterruptedly with the strange gentleman, and their 
conversation was unintelligible to me, — full of long words that 
reminded me of the old Professor at the Hun's grave. 

As we crossed the courtyard, Kelldorf's magnificent voice rang 
out upon the air 5 he was singing alone. For a moment my father 
stayed. his hasty steps in surprise. Until then, I had never cared to 
explore the precincts of the courtyard, — it was too sterile of interest; 
but as we walked directly towards the door of egress in the wall, I 
glanced over at the long line of back buildings opposite me. Four 
windows upon the groimd floor were half open, the sills were very 
low, and I could see a crowd of young girls at work there with bnqr 
fingers, while at the window nearest me* one of them was trying 00 
her own head a half-finished wreath of myrtle* 
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That, then, was the back office with which Charlotte had 
threatened me, to my immense terror, on the first day after my 
arrival. It did not appear so forbidding, after all ; it certainly was 
light enough, and the girls looked neat and well dressed. 

After a long walk, we reached the ducal castle. A lackey hunied 
on to announce our arrival, and while the coin-seller remained in a 
small anteroom my father conducted me through halls and corridors. 
Once more he ran his fingers through his hair before he pushed me 
gently over the threshold of the door which the footman held wide 
open. 

The momentous instant from which the unschooled child of the 
moor had shrank in vain had now arrived. My debut was disgrace- 
ful; Charlotte had shown me how I must courtesy — but, good 
heavens ! even Spitz performed the little tricks that Heinz taught him 
better than I my obeisance. My feet seemed glued to the spot where 
I stood. From beneath my drooping eyelids I only saw a small piece 
of polished parquetted floor at my feet; the soft rustle of a silk dress 
fell on my ear ; and, just as I was picturing to myself amid hardly- 
repressed tears of angry shame how like a clumsy, stupid, wooden 
image I was, I heard the lovely tones of a woman's gentle voice ; the 
Princess welcomed my father, and with a delicate finger touched my 
chin and lifted my face towards her. I looked up 5 no jewelled crown 
was there to dazzle my eyes. I saw thick brown curls surrounding a 
fair and kindly face, and a pair of brilliant eyes, blue as my dear moor- 
land butterflies, smiled down upon me. I knew that the Princess 
could not be young — she was the aunt of the reigning Duke, and a 
contemporary of my mother ; so I supposed this tall, slender lady, 
with the delicate complexion and the finely-cut, youthful profile, could 
not he the Princess Margarethe. My father undeceived me. 

** Your Highness sees how much need there was to entreat your 
utmost indulgence," he said, and there was a shadow of laughter in 
his voice ; '* my shy little daisy hangs her head.'* 

« We will soon alter all that," replied the Princess, smiling. " I 
know how to get on excellently well with such timid little girls. Go, 
now, ray dear doctor, the Duke expects you. I shall see you again 
at tea." 

My father left the room, and I was thrown entirely upon my own 
resources within the dangerous atmosphere of a court. I now saw 
that the Piincess was not alone : a few steps behind her stood a pretty 
young girl. The Princess presented us to each other, and I learned 
that she was a maid of honour, and her name was Constanze von 
Wildenspring. Before I had time to think, her graceful hands had 
relieved me of my hat, and I was seated opposite to the Princess, 
-while the maid of honour busied herself with some embroidery, in a 
recess, partly hidden by the window curtain. 

How well the august lady understood how to deliver the *' timid 
little girl " from the spell of shyness under which she suffered ! She 
told me how she had often seen my mother at the neighbouring 

court of L 5 what happy, merry days those had been ; how much 

talent and wit my mother had possessed, and what charming verses 
she used to make. Then she showed me a large book, bound in red 
morocco, containing the verses, and a drama that had been published 
shortly before her death. Many a young girl in my place would have 
been elated to recall such memories upon her first appearance at 
court, but I was nothing of the kind ; I looked at the book with 
something like distress ; — it was the reason why the sunlight of a 
mother's love had never illumined the first years of my life. "Whilst 
the poetess had cherished and fostered the fanciful offspring of her 
brain in bright, airy rooms, the soul of her child had pined and lan- 
guished within gloomy walls. 

Perhaps the Princess had some perception of this, for I told her 
that with all my trying I could not recall my mother's face. She led 
me unconsciously to speak of my life upon the moor — and the last 
trace of my shyness vanished. I began to narrate, and Heinz and Use, 
Molly and the chattering magpies in the oak boughs, all made their 
appearance in the elegant apartment ; the lonely old fir, too, rustled 
there in all its needles, and the water-spirits arose from the peat-swamp. 



and trailed their dripping garments across the moor, sunk in the 
silence of night. I pictured the snow-storms raging round the lonely 
Dierkhof, as I sat beside Heinz on the bench by the stove, while the 
apples roasting for our supper hissed and sputtered. 

Now and then the pretty face of the maid of honour peeped around 
the curtain at me with a half -frightened expression of contemptuous 
amazement — but I was nothing daunted ; the lovely large eyes of the 
Princess beamed brighter and brighter upon me 5 she listened as 
attentively, I might almost say as breathlessly, as Heinz and Use 
when I read my fairy- tales aloud to them in the Fleet. 

Then I told of the lizards, the bees, and ants — how they had 
been my playmates, and all their ways were known to me as perfectly 
as the domestic arrangements of the Dierkhof. I confessed that I 
had loved all living things, even the smallest and ugliest, just because 
they lived and breathed their life abroad into the deep solitude of the 
moor. I do not know how it happened, but suddenly the great Hun's 
mound was woven into my story. I told how I used to sit there 
among the yellow broom, my hands clasped around my knees, and 
sing aloud into immeasurable space. 

All at once the Princess took both my hands, drew me towards 
her, and kissed my brow. 

" I should like to know how that lonely, girlish voice sounded on 
the moor,'* she said. 

For a moment the thought of how my voice would re-echo from 
these walls frightened mej but there was a kind of glamour upon me 
— had I not just been revelling in the life of my childhood ? I took 
courage, and sang a little song. 

Once in the midst of my singing I started, the maid of honour's 
eyes gleamed and sparkled so from behind the silken curtain ; involun- 
tarily I thought of the Dierkhof cat, watching with green, glimmering 
eyes, a poor twittering bird on the southernwood-tree — but what did 
I care for the little lady's watching ? I was not singing for her, and 
so my voice did not tremble, but I sang on bravely to the end. 

While I had been talking, two footmen had noiselessly arranged a 
tea-table in the apartment, and the last notes of my song had scarcely 
died away, when a gentleman in a black dress-coat entered. He made 
a profound bow, then stood erect and clapped his gloved hands with 
undeniable grace. 

"Wonderful, your Highness! Mon Dieu, magnifique! " he cried 
with ecstasy, coming eagerly, but with a noiseless tread, towards the 
Princess. " But how cruel to all of us, your Highness ! " he added, in 
a reproachful tone, and his graceful arms fell by his sides. Elderly as 
he was, he adopted for the moment the childish manner of a pouting 
girl. ** For years we have implored upon our knees for one note of 
that nightingale voice — in vain ! Only by lurking like a thief on the 
other side of your threshold is it possible to taste the enjoyment of 
which we have so long been deprived. What ! do you call that a 
weak, ruined voice ? Those melting tones, that bell-like clearness, 
your Highness! '' 

He raised his eyes to heaven, and airily kissed the forefinger and 
thumb of h's right hand. I was greatly astonished. Here was a 
species of human being as entirely unknown to me as if he had come 
from the Sandwich Islands. Had it not been for his deep voice and 
his carefully-waxed moustache, I should have declared him to be a 
woman in disguise. 

*' My good Herr von Wismar," said the Princess, suppressing her 
laughter, " many years ago, it is true, I was sometimes guilty of the 
sin of boring a small audience with the sound of a weak voice faultily 
trained. You ought not to remind me of it — I did all that I could to 
atone for it by soon giving up the practice. HoWtever, I am glad to 
see that my musical errors are forgotten, since our'excellent chamberlain 
confounds my deep contralto with a clear soprano — you have com- 
pared a sparrow to a nightingale. Sidonie used to sing charmingly . 
I never sang ! " 

The old chamberlain was entirely confused. The long face that 
he made was very comical, I thought, and I chuckled to myself, as 
when I used to puzzle Heinz, 
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Fraulein von Wildenspring arose hastily at the last word of the 
Princess. She gave one malicious glance at my amused face, and then 
glided towards the tea-table. 

"But, your Highness, your comparison is scarcely just/' she 
pouted, while she busied herself with the tea-service. " Although 
Herr von Wismar may have mistaken the register of your voice, your 
Highness must have sung wonderfully. Countess Fernau is still 
wildly enthusiastic when she speaks of it." 

'* Alas, for me, Constanze," laughed the Princess, " if she is your 
only witness. My good Fernau has been stone deaf for the last 
twenty-five years ! " 

*' But papa and mamma rave about it, too," persisted the maid of 
honour J but her eyelids drooped before the sarcastic expression with 
which this remark was received by the Princess. 

'* I pray you, Herr von Wismar, direct your eyes arid your compli- 
ments to your right," said the Princess, pointing to me. " There sits 
the nightingale." 

The gentleman turned round. Until then he had not seen me, 
for my small person was entirely hidden by a stand of flowers upon 
his right. The Princess mentioned my name— I arose and returned 
his low bow by a laughing courtesy so profound and sweeping that 
Charlotte would have been infinitely amused to have seen it. The elf 
of waywardness that had slumbered within me since my grandmother's 
death began to stir, and gave me back all my ease of motion. 

Herr von Wismar instantly paid me various compliments, exalt- 
ing my father's simple "daisy " into a rosebud, an actual fairy, while 
he upbraided the "dear doctor" for depriving the court of my 
enchanting presence by keeping me so long " en pension." 

" In what establishment were you educated, charming Fraulein 
von Sassen ? " he asked. 

" In a moorland village, Herr von Wismar ! " cried Fraulein von 
Wildenspring, with a smile of childlike innocence. 

The chamberlain started; but a glimpse of the smile with which 
the Princess regarded me, restored his equilibrium. *' That is what 
gives such vernal freshness to her voice. Country air — yes, the 
country air ! Ah, your Highness, what an acquisition for our court 
concerts ! So modest, so unbreathed upon — " 

" What an idea, Herr von Wismar ! " the maid of honour inter- 
rupted. " It would be impossible for Fraulein von Sassen to compete 
with our charming prima donna. I should pity the poor child, 
indeed." 

"Attend to your tea, Constanze 5 I am afraid it will be bitter! '' 
said the Princess. " And be under no alarm : we cherish such rare 
guests as the apple of our eye— and I shall, if I can, reserve for my- 
self the refreshing moorland breeze that has penetrated our sultry 
atmosphere from the distant moorland village." 

Fraulein von Wildenspring was silent. She turned to her tea-urn 
and poured out the first cup of tea so heedlessly that the brown drops 
were sprinkled over the white damask cloth. 

" And you are living with your father in the Claudius house ? " the 
chamberlain asked me, hastily, as he observed the haughty glance that 
the Princess bestowed upon her awkward lady in waiting. Herr von 
Wismar's role at court seemed to be that of a lightning-rod. 
" We are living in the Karolinenlust,'' I replied. 
" Ah, in poor Lothar's apartments ! " he cried, in a compassionate 
tone, to the Princess. 

"Oh, no indeed," I eagerly corrected him, *'not in them. They 
are sealed up." _^ ^_ 

I saw a crimson flush suffuse the brow of the Princess. She^f^d 
taken in both her hands a drooping cluster of clematis from the 
flower-stand at her side, and had buried the lower part of her face in 
it as if to inhale its perfume. 

" Still ^^aled up > And why ? " she asked the chamberlain after a 
moment's ^lence. " Is not his brother sole heir ? " 

Herr voti Wismar shrugged his shoulders. He assured her that 
he knew nothing of the matter j the affair was quite forgotten 5 the 



name of Claudius had lately been mentioned now and then at court 
since Herr von Sassen had discovered the antique curiosities in the 
merchant's house. 

" The seals are'to remain upon the doors for ever," I said, timidly, 
remembering with shame my intrusion behind them, although I 
could not but give the Princess an answer to her ''question. "The 
dead man desired that it should be so, and therefore Herr Claudius 
will not have a single seal touched, he is so strict, so terribly strict." 

*' Why, that sounds as if you were afraid of him, my little lady," 
laughed the chamberlain. 

" I— afraid ? no, oh, no ! " I protested, with irritation. " I am not 
in the least afraid of him — not in the least 5 but I cannot endure him," 
I added j "no one loves him ; no one in the whole world. Of course 
not ; for he cares only for two things — hard work and his great thick 
ledger, Charlotte says. And he has flowers — such quantities of 
flowers that he could bnry himself and his ugly old house upon the 
street in them, but in the room where he sits at work late and early 
there is not a single green leaf. He takes out his watch, and scolds 
his people if they are a moment late in that detestable cage, and at 
night he observes the stars only that he may count them as he does 
the thalers on his table. He is miserly, and never gives a poor man 
a penny — " 

" Hold, my child ! " the Princess interrupted me, " I must contra- 
dict you there. The poor of our city have no better friend than 
Herr Claudius, though his manner of giving is somewhat eccentric, 
and his name never appears in connection with public charities." 

I was amazed. " But he is as hard and cold as an icicle to — to 
Charlotte," I said, quickly, " and he thinks he knows more than any- 
body else." 

" A terrible list of crimes ! " laughed the chamberlain. " Besides, 
the man has just shown that he really does know more than most 
people upon some points," and he turned to the Princess. " Our wise 
Count Zell was lately, to our great satisfaction, fairly duped. His 
Darling, which he purchased when last from home, is a miracle of 
beauty and grace, but a thoroughly vicious brute. Some people 
declare he must have been a circus horse — he has such strange tricks. 
Zell was anxious enough to be rid of him again j of course none of us 
would buy him, but out of regard for Zell we held our tongues. 
Yonng Lieutenant Claudius was in an ecstasy with him 5 several good 
friends of Zell's advised the young man to buy him, but his uncle, 
after seeing Darling, utterly refused to allow his purchase, much to 
the young man's advantage, for an hour ago the brute threw the son 
of Tressel, the banker, an excellent rider, who purchased him, and I 
hear the fellow is badly trampled." 

" Your silence upon the subject out of regard for Count Zell, 
Herr von Wismar, seems to me most reprehensible. Let the Count 
lock to himself when he next appears at court ! " exclaimed the 
Princess, her large eyes fairly flashing with displeasure. " Is the 
young man's hurt likely to prove dangerous ? '* 

"Scarcely,! think," stammered the chamberlain; "your High- 
ness must remember who the rider was — rough constitution, rude 
temperament. A few scars and bruises are all there is to apprehend, 
I imagine." 

" You spoke just now of a Charlotte in the Claudius house," said 
Herr von Wismar to me, probably feeling that he had gone too far. 
" Is she the striking, handsome girl — " 

"Charlotte is beautiful, is she not ? " I interrupted him, delighted. 
I instantly forgave him his childish manner and bearing. 

" A little too colossal for my taste — rather strong-minded and pro- 
noncee. I have seen her now and then at the assemblies," said the 
Princess, more to the chamberlain than to me. I did not understand 
the significance of the term "strong-minded," but I appreciated 
the reproach in the \:\^y^s tone, and it pained and offended me. *' A 
strange household ! " she continued. " How did Claudius happen to 
adopt the children of a Frenchman ? " 

{To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

A S he had announced to Madeleine, Maurice was indeed about to 
'^^ take a long journey — a journey from which no one returns, 
and before which the most intrepid heart recoils. His preparations were 
completed, and it only remained for him to say an eternal adieu to this 
world, which he was to quit for a better— at least, that is what we are 
assured; and it is a trust to which we are permitted to cling, without 
presuming too much on the goodness of God. Maurice had reached 
this point in his career by an insensible but sure descent. It is a 
history so common, and so often told by more eloquent pens than 
mine, that there is need to sketch here only its leading phases. 

See this young man, of twenty years, at most ! He enters life, 
which till now he has seen only in the enchanted dreams of the soli- 
tude in which he has grown. His childhood has run itself away in 
the shade of the paternal roof and in the depths of valleys. Nature 
has cradled him upon her bosom. God has placed around him noble 
and pious examples. See him as he advances, escorted by the laughing 
cortege which Youth draws around her. Grace sits upon his forehead. 
Illusion dwells in his breast. Like a flower that uncloses beneath 
crystal waters, the beauty of his soul shines from the depths of his 
eyes. He believes without effort in chaste passions, in the tenderness 
that reaches beyond the tomb, in the vows that are exchanged in the 
purity of serene nights. He has only one ambition: love. Ah, 
well! whilst we ask ourselves in what balmy airs so precious a 
blossom will unfold, whilst you search for the Beatrice whose hand 
is pure enough to gather this virginal flower, it is already the prize of 
some vicious and corrupt nature. Beatrice never arrives in time j and 
when at last the angel presents herself, there is nothing left for her to 
glean but the harvest sewn by demons. 

Such was Maurice's first experience in the world. Some women 
— they are rare — have received from Heaven the gift of ennobling all 
who approach them. Even the grief which they bring us is blessed. 
Others — more numerous — have the deadly quality of those waters 
which petrify all objects dropped in their depths. • Unhappy — oh, 
thrice unhappy — the credulous and confident youth who is taken in 
these fatal charms. Maurice left there the best portion of himself j 
and, like most feeble yet ardent natures who have touched all extremes 
of life, he lost his faith in humanity. There are noble souls that are 
strengthened and purified in the blood of their wounds. There are 
others that are embittered and corrupted. Maurice rushed headlong 
into the cynical philosophy which ridicules all exalted sentiments, and 
affects to consider as chimeras all that does not enter into the circle 
of material enjoyment j a philosophy of the ante-chamber, in older 
times reserved for the valets in comedies, for the use of *' Frontin *' 
and " Gros-Ren6,** and which certain vain spirits of our day 
have had the presumption to make the doctrine of reason, the theory 
of good sense and elegance. These abortive souls have no other 
occupation than to strike at all that would uplift humanity; deeming 
enthusiasm, poetry, heroism, love, country, and liberty, mere senseless 
words that serve only to amuse mediocrity. Maurice became one of 
the most fervent disciples of this mocking scepticism. Once upon 
this incline, he went fast. At first he persuaded himself that it was 
but a play ; and, in effect, it was for a long time only a play. Say 
what he may, the cynic believes that he has still virtually within him- 
self the very sentiments of which he professes to be divested. He 
fancies that whenever the occasion comes, he will find them again j 
that at the first serious call, not one will fail to answer. He rests in 
this belief, not perceiving that this boasting of vices, this parade of 
unbelief, degrades and ruins the moral sense. He discovers some 
fine morning that, thanks to his own raillery and ridicule, these senti- 
ments, upon which he had counted as a reserve corps, have folded 



their tents and silently departed. Thus, commencing by being 
unwilling to avow openly that which at heart he believes, he finishes 
by becoming in reality that which he had sought only to appear. 

Maurice still turned his thoughts at times towards Valtravers ; but 
too many ties held him on every side. The letters of his father 
irritated him, although maternal in their tenderness. The remon- 
strances of the Marquise made him smile in pity, or rage like a 
wounded lion. It was then the fashion of youth to hold in little 
honour that which in older times they had the weakness to vene- 
rate in Lacedemonia. The Restoration was finished, and the times 
bordered upon that social crisis which seemed about to change the 
face of the world ; and I know no epoch that has carried so far con- 
tempt for all rule and absence of all respect. Maurice was imbued 
with that spirit of revolt which filled the air, and toward which his 
natural impetuosity of character impelled him. Alas, that he was 
so far away from that kind being, endowed with so many graces, 
affectionate, charming, good to all ; one of those poetic and fragile 
organizations that are like glass, smooth to the touch when whole, but 
cutting when it is broken. 

However, Maurice did nothing but walk the streets of Paris, 
eating his wheat in the flower, and cultivating bis intelligence just 
enough to avoid the air of having arrived the evening before from 
Congo. Unlike those grand souls who, when they are deeply wounded, 
bury themselves in solitude, to be cured in silence or to die, he 
launched himself into the whirlpool of vulgar dissipations. Idleness, 
and the weariness which succeeds the storms of passion, plunged him 
every day deeper. Strange remedies for the wounds of a soul ; to 
wash them in the waters of a gutter ! He is to be pitied, the young 
man who knows not how to respect his own grief. Handsome, 
generous, prodigal, Maurice was not slow to make a name in the 
dubious world where the manners of the Regency, without its 
elegance and charm, have found refuge. The talk there was of duels, 
of horses, of debts, and of intrigues. Descending step by step, he 
found himself one day face-to-face with debauch. He regarded the 
monster without fright, and threw to him the remainder of his youth. 

It was in the midst of these wild disorders that the last letter of 
his father found him. This letter was beautiful and touching, with- 
out anger or denunciation. In reading it, Maurice felt the prick of 
remorse, which re-awakened all his nobler instincts. At this voice, 
august and dear, his sobs burst forth, tears came to his eyes, and a cry 
of love rose from that heart that had been silent so long. He would 
go. He would tear himself away from these accursed ties. Then 
he learned that his father was dead. Young and full of days, we too 
often forget at a distance that the years of our father are numbered. 
We put off from month to month the debt of tenderness ; and it is 
usually upon a tomb that we tearfully place our offering of tardy 
piety. 

Maurice was stricken to the earth. Under pretext of consoling 
him, his friends — or, more accurately, his accomplices — gathered 
around his bedside. Thus the stroke which seemed about to break 
these unhappy ties only fastened them more securely. Besides, what 
could he do at Valtravers ? After useless efforts to guide himself, he 
found it easier to float with the current. This current so easy to 
descend, is difficult to fight against. It leads to the gulf of strange 
fascinations, unknown to those who have navigated only peaceful 
waters. Meanwhile, troublesome realities began to torment him. 
Embarrassments multiplied about him; for the disorder of sentiment 
leads straight to all other disorders. To appease the hydra of debt, 
and fill the abyss that yawned at his feet, Maurice was forced to resign 
himself to the sale of the chateau where he was bom and the domain 
of his fathers. In brief, he insensibly joined the group of veteran 
roues that are seen at Paris, without patrimony, without career, and 
without position ; yet overshadowing with their inexplicable fortunes 
those honest people whom they despise, and who, God knows, return 
their contempt. 

Do what we can to escape it, there comes inevitably an hour when; 
that unpity ing creditor. Destiny, knocks at our door. Whether we will^ 
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or no, she regulates her accounts with us. It is said that man is the play 
of hazard. But for my part, 1 do not know a logic more close or more 
inflexible than that of each human life. All there ties and enchains 
itself; and for him who knows how to lay bare the premises and wait 
patiently the conclusion, it is certainly the most rigorous of syllogisms. 
Thus, what should have happened to Maurice did happen. The fatal 
hour surprised him, overwhelmed him in a past without other issue 
than suicide or dishonour. His was a soul perverted but not perverse. 
At the height of his excesses, it was easy to see in him the stamp of 
his origin, and, although singularly altered, the impress of a grand 
nature. In a world where ignorance struts in the midst of luxurious 
furniture, in the crowd of parvenus, where, as in the ** Pr^cit uses 
Ridicules," one sees grooms give themselves the airs of Dukes, this 
young man at least had brought elegant and chivalrous manners, an 
adventurous and proud spirit. Between the two issues that presented 
themselves, he did not hesitate. Besides, his moral suicide was 
already accomplished. Nothing remained for him but to bury him- 
self. The heavy weariness that consumed him, the disgust that he 
felt for himself, perhaps more than all else, forced him sooner or later 
to this common denoHernent, easy to foresee in an epoch when it was 
not rare to meet youths of twenty years who despaired of life. 

His resolution once taken, too proud in his abasement to quit 
existence like an insolvent debtor who fiies before the constable, he 
sold the farm of Coudray, which he had hitherto refrained from touch- 
ing for the sake of Madeleine ; for though he had kept in his thoughts 
only a half-effaced image of his cousin, he had still foreseen that she 
might one day fall into poverty. Reassured in this regard, since he 
knew that Madeleine had inherited the domain of Valtravers, he could 
discharge his debts with this last remaining vestige of his patrimony. 
Led by that vague impulse of emotion which never dies in us, he had 
wished to see once more before his death that corner^of the earth 
where he was born. 

The return to his native place, upon which he had perhaps 
counted to revive his youth, served only to show in all its sterile 
nakedness the impoverishment of his being. He could scarcely 
recognize the familiar paths where so many times he had walked 
between the Marquise and the Chevalier. He saw again, but without 



emotion, the places that he had loved so well. When he seated him- 
self on the steps of the house where his father had died, not a tear 
moistened his eyes. Just punishment of fallen souls, who, having 
outraged all that is holy, come to quench their thirst at the spring of 
pure emotions! 

If this young man believed that he could regenerate himself by 
contact with this pure girl that we call Madeleine, he deceived him- 
self strangely, and prepared for himself a bitter disappointment. A 
Levite, gross from the worship of sensual beauty, how could he com- 
prehend this pure soul ? In seeing her, he was not only untouched 
by so much grace, but after studying her curiously, as he would a 
statue or a picture, he thought his cousin failed decidedly in character. 
All that he felt toward her reduced itself to that vague sentiment of 
constraint and uneasiness felt by all roues when they chance to meet 
with a chaste woman. Dreading the scene of adieu, he left one 
morning, as he had come, without a word to anyone. 

Returning to Paris, he hastened to put his affairs in order. Before 
his visit to Valtravers, he had dismissed his servants and sold his 
equipages. The sale of Coudray had paid his last debts. He found 
himself now with three thousand francs. It was enough to take him 
to the end of his journey. Freed from care, he decided to pass in 
quietude the few days that remained to him on earth. If he had 
lived badly, he wished to die decently — that is, with dignity ; for he 
believed in nothing, and the unhappy man troubled himself no more 
with God than with men. The image of Madeleine did not light 
with even a pale reflection the evening on which he was to take leave 
of life. He did not once think of that sweet face. In his cowardly 
egotism, he did not call to mind the lawsuit which might seriously 
imperil the destiny of his cousin. 

The hour approached. If he waited, it was not from irresolution j 
only, after the fatigues and vain agitations of life, he wished to taste 
for a little time the calm and the silence that precede death. He had 
written a letter of adieu to Madeleine. His pistols were loaded. 
More than once he had pressed to his forehead their bronze lips, as if 
to anticipate the icy kiss of death. He touched that supreme moment 
which was to annihilate the past, and leave only a corpse to the com- 
ments of curiosity. 



ILai ic3 of tlje ©lieu Eime. 

GATHERINGS FROM OLD BOOKS. 



A METHOD TO MAKE THE TEETH BEAUTIFULLY WHITE. 

Rub them well with nettle or tobacco ashes, or rather with vine 
ashes mixed with a little honey. 

IMPERIAL WATER. 

Take five quarts of brandy, in which dissolve an ounce of frank- 
incense, mastic, Benjamin and gum arable; add half an ounce of 
cloves and nutmegs ; an ounce and a half of pine-nut kernels and 
sweet almonds, with three grains of musk. Bruise these ingredients 
in a marble mortar, distil in a vapour bath, and keep tlie water that 
is drawn off in a glass bottle, close stopped. 

This water takes away wrinkles, renders the skin extremely deli- 
cate ; it also whitens the teeth, and abates the toothache, sweetens the 
breath, and strengthens the gums. Foreign ladies prize it highly. 

NOSEGAY, OR TOILET WATER. 

Take honey-water, an ounce j eau sans pareille, two ounces; 
jasmine-water, not quite five drachms ; clove-water and violet- water, 
of each half an ounce ; cypress- water, sweet calamus- water, and 
lavender-water, of each two drachms; spirit of neroli, or orange, ten 
drops ; mix all these waters together, and keep the mixture in a vial 
close corked. 

This water has a delightful scent, but it is used only for the toilet. 



A WATER FOR PIMPLES IN THE FACE, 

Boil together a handful of the herbs patience and pimpernel in 
water, and wash yourself every day with the decoction. 

TO REMOVE FRECKLES. 

Take houseleek and celandine, of each an equal quantity ; distil 
in a sand heat, and wash with the distilled water; or apply the juice 
of onions to the part affected ; or boil ivy leaves in wine, and foment 
the face with the decoction. 

A COSMETIC JUICE. 

Make a hole in a lemon, fill it wifh sugar candy, and close it 
nicely with leaf-gold applied over the rind that was cut out ; then 
roast the lemon in hot ashes. When desirous of using the juice, 
squeeze out a little through the hole, and wash the face with a napkin 
wetted with it. 

This juice greatly cleanses the skin and brightens the complexion. 

TO SWEETEN THE BREATH. 

At night, going to bed, chew about the quantity of a small nut of 

fine myrrh. 

G. T. 
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Chapter XXI. — A Bunch of Violets. 

MRS. OGLETHORPE had her reward. As soon as the 
regiments were settled in their winter-quarters, invita- 
tions poured upon her to visit her army friends in New Orleans ; 
and she was not long in deciding to take a house there for the 
winter, nor in inviting Blythe Herndon and Betty Page to visit 
her. It was early in November that Mrs. Oglethorpe locked 
the door of her cottage in Yariba and went to New Orleans ; 
six weeks later the two girls joined her. 

They reached their joumey^s end at dusk: and the misty city 
showed little beauty to the eager young faces that pressed 
against the carriage panes, peering out with childlike interest. 
The carriage stopped before a house of which they could see 
nothing for the high wall that surrounded it. They pulled the 
rasty bell at the locked gate, and in a moment Peggy appeared. 

Peggy, as much beruffled as ever, and with a most elegant 
panier that showec) she had not been a month in the neighbour- 
hood of Madame Olympe for nothing. Mrs. Oglethorpe greeted 
her " dear girls '' with such effusive cordiality that they almost 
felt themselves back in Yariba ; but her greetings were hardly 
over before she sent them to their rooms to dress for the even- 
ing. '^I have invited a little company to meet you,'' she said. 

''They will all be here," cried Betty, when they were alone 
in their room. " Oh, Blythe, isn't it lovely I Now tell me, 
dear, shall I do my hair low in a Grecian coil, or high with a 
plait on top ? " 

" Grecian coil, I think — ^you are so tall you know." 

" Yes," said Betty, doubtfully ; '' the theory of the Grecian coil 
is very fine ; but, Blythe, do you know that I never have it so 
without a horrible suspicion that I look flat-headed ! ^^ 

" You might pull out the crimps and make it fluffy on top,'' 
suggested Blythe, thoughtfully. 
. A rap at the door, and Peggy appeared. 

'' Here's sompen' one o' your beaux done sent you a'ready. 
Miss Blythe. He's in a hurry, he is." 

It was a basket of flowers — a careless confusion of violets 
and valley lilies — with a sealed note lying across them. 

*'My Darling, — You are making a poet of me. Last 
night, as I lay awake, thinking that another twenty-four hours 
would bring you to me, a sonnet came singing through my 
brain, tha4: 1 send you now as my welcome : 

' I cotinted first the weeks, and then the days, 
And now I count the hours that endless f eem. 
Ere thou wilt come again. As in a dream, 

Or through an atmosphere of golden haze, 

I see thee on those perilous iron ways, 
» As orer mountain, valley, hill, and stream. 

Those steeds with hearts of fire and breath of steam, 

Are bearing thee, impatient of delays. 

O Bird of Paradise, that comest flying- 
Fast flying^flying to the sunny South, 

Thou but retumest unto what is thine; 

For as the sea, in dreamy silence lying, 
Drinks the sweet waters from a river's mouth. 

So I receive thy being into mine.' 

"There! that is your poem, for you have been its inspiration. 

" Outside, the sun is shining as if it were June — this is the 
rarest of days. Such, I say, as I look out on the beaming earth, 
has Blythe been to me. I owe to you, my beautiful comrade, 



my pure lover, more than you can ever know. A life-long 
gratitude is yours, won without a conscious effort, as the sun 
brings forth the violets, and does not know what a blessing it 
has been to them. But the violets know what it is to be 
rescued from the cold grip of the frozen earth, and brought into 
fragrant life and the delirious joys of sunshine. And I know, 
my beautiful and bright and joy-giving Blythe, what your love has 
done for me. I bless you with my whole soul ; every beat of 
my heart reverberates with benedictions. 

'^I cannot meet you at the station, Blythe. Miss Betty 
Page will be with you, and I don't believe I should have the 
strength of mind to refrain from taking you in my arms, though 
forty thousand Pages should stand ready to proclaim it. Then 
your lovely lips would take on that mutinous pout that it will 
take a great many years' kisses to make them forget. Many 
years' kisses I Blythe, Blythe, my fiery- souled and wilful and 
beloved child, do you know how humbly and how proudly I sign 
myself, " Your lover. 
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" Oh, Betty, I am glad to be here ! '' said Blythe, with a 
long breath, folding the note and thrusting her face deep down 
into the sweet wet violets. 

" I should think you might be,'' said Betty. '' 'Tisn't bad 
fun to have a devoted lover to send one violets and things." 

'^A poem, Betty," said Blythe, with a low laugh; ''only 
think of that ! " 

''A poem!'' cried Betty. ''Oh! well, he copied it. My 
captain could do that much." 

" Copied it ! Indeed, he did no such thing ! He composed 
it. It is a sonnet — fourteen lines, you know— and perfectly 
lovely 1 " 

"Blythe, my dear, I've a new respect for you" — ^and Betty 
let fall her hair, that she had just combed up to the proper 
height. " I don't believe any other girl in Yariba ever had a 
poem written to her. It makes you feel like ' Mary in Heaven,' 
doesn't it ? Now, dear, if yoii would come down to earth and 
tie this back hair — ^" 

Blythe dressed herself slowly, and by the time she was ready 
to go down Mr. Ellis was announced. The young girl had a 
pretty way, of stopping an instant on the threshold just before 
entering a room and looking in shyly. Ellis caught his breath 
as she stood at the door to-night. She wore a white woollen 
dress, from above which her face blossomed like a flower spring- 
ing from the snow. Her lips were parted in a tender smile. 
Never had she seemed to him so winsome and so fair. He 
kissed her lips with a tenderness that she but half understood. 
Men and women love very differently; but I think the most 
exquisite feeling that a human nature can know is that of a man 
who clasps in his arms the woman that he loves. The keen joy, 
tempered by reverent wonder — the fine passion that would pro- 
tect rather than exact — and, above all, the rapturous certainty of 
possession — these are emotions that no woman ever quite com- 
prehends. 

"How brown you are, Roger 1 " cried Miss Blythe; "you 
are sunburnt, I do believe, and bearded like a pard. And oh, 
Roger, how absurdly happy you look ! " 

" Blythe, that look has struck in as unfadingly as if my head 
were an Easter egg and had been boiled in a piece of red calico. 
A raging toothache couldn't take it out. You must bear with 
it as best you can." 

If you can only repress it a little before people^— " 
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" I will try — I will think on my latter end. But that won't 
do any good, for I hope to breathe my last sigh in your arms^ 
my darling, and the thought is not a sad one.'^ 

'^ How I wish/' said BIythe, pressing his hand to her cheek, 
" that we were to have this evening to ourselves. But Mrs. 
Oglethorpe has invited a lot of people to meet us.'' 

" I feared as much, and came early to have a few minutes 
with you. Oh, my dear girl, I foresee all sorts of vexations and 
interruptions. I am busy from morning until night. I shall 
have to steal all the time I give you." 
/' But what are you doing, Roger ? " 

'' At present I am trying to verify or disprove certain politi- 
cal outrages that have been reported in Republican quarters and 
are carefully kept out of the newspapers. Witnesses pour in 
upon me. I listen to stories one hour, that make my blood nm 
cold ; and the next, to men who deny every word of them." 

" How do you know which side to believe ? " 

^' That is what I shall find out, if I have to travel the length 
and breadth of the State to do it," said Ellis, pressing his lips 
firmly together. 

" Roger, why do you do all this ? Do you know, it seems 
to me a sort of detective business," said BIythe, impatiently. 

'^My dear girl, I should much prefer going out with a 
musket on my shoulder ; but that is not the way the fight is 
carried on to-day. I can only do my part by hunting down 
assassins, exposing trickery, and showing up fraud. It is not 
an agreeable business, but what would you ? I cannot choose 
my work." 

'' I wish you were out of it," murmured BIythe. 

" Remember, dear," said Ellis, '^ that I've the blood of the 
Scotch Covenanters in my veins, and it forces me to fight to the 
death for whatever cause I conceive to be just. I must throw 
whatever courage and ability I have on the side of the classes 
that cannot help themselves." ^ 

" If I were a man," said BIythe, '' I would not touch such 
pitch as American politics." 

'^ BIythe, it is a very false conception of politics that looks 
on it as an impure vocation. It arises from a natural disgust 
for the corrupt men who have made themselves prominent in 
public affairs. But should Miranda have forsworn love because 
Caliban had profaned its name ? There are human beasts, and 
there are venal politicians, but there are also lovers and patriots. 
I don't think," he went on, laughing, '^ that women are ever very 
patriotic. They look with gentle pity on the foolish fellows who 
would give their lives for a strip of bunting. I give my word, 
BIythe, that when I was abroad I could never hear the word 
' America ' without a tingling of the blood. I passionately love 
the ideas that' distinguish it from other nationalities. Only two 
things ever made me actually tremble with joy, with excess of 
love, in all my life — a woman's portrait and the American flag.*' 

'' Good heavens 1 " thought BIythe ; " if the American flag is 
unfurled upon us we are undone 1 '* 

'' A woman's portrait I " she cried ; " perhaps I have a right 
to know a little more about that" 

'^ Perhaps you don't remember a photograph you sent me in 
New York," he said, gaily. *' It did not give me the light o[ 
your eyes, nor the glory of your hair; and yet it made such a 
light in my room that I had to draw the curtains, for fear people 
should think there was a conflagration inside and turn the fire- 
engines upon me." 

" Oh, Roger, what a goose you are 1 I did not like that 
photograph at all. I had on my old blue," 



'^ I am penetrated with awe," said Roger, " at that profound 
and unintelligible remark — I had on my old blue. Would you 
object to my writing it down in my note-book, under the head 
of metaphysics ? " 

'' Be serious, Mr. Ellis. Come now, confess. Haven't you 
a dozen photographs of your sweethearts stuck around your 
walls with pins through their noses ? " 

" ' Capital idea,' " said Roger, '' but I haven't I've only 
one other picture of a woman — that is an ivorytype, a most 
beautiful picture of a most beautiful woman." 
*' Did you love her ? " 

'' Yes, I loved her long and deariy, as the song says. IVe 
nothing left of her now but a disagreeable memory— this picture 
and one letter, that I've kept principally for its literary excellence. 
She was a clever creature." 

'' Well, w;ell," said BIythe, " I shan't be jealous. Youh 1 
never seen me when you loved her. But I have never writt^ 'i 
you clever letters. Did you not make comparisons f " 

'' I did," said Roger, laughing ; '^ and as I read your dear^ 
formal little letters, beginning ' Dear Mr. Ellis,' I wanted to 
believe in God, that I might thank Him that you were not as other 
women were. Your picture and the letter you sent me with it 
are on my heart, my darling; and though you turn me out-of- 
doors a dozen times over, I shall never give them back to you* 
I want them to moulder and mix with my du$t. Hers I should 
have destroyed when I first won you, but I thought you might 
like to see them some day." 

''The picture I should like to see very much ; but the letter 
—oh no, Roger ; it would not be right." 

'' She doesn't deserve the slightest consideration, my dear 
BIythe. Consider her as a woman in a book. At the very 
time when she was writing these letters to me — and I assure 
you that Sappho herself would have doffed her bonnet to her— 
she was carrying on impassioned love affairs with two other 
men, both intimate friends of mine." 

'' There is Betty's voice at the door 1 " cried BIythe, smooth- 
ing her slightly ruffled hair; and Miss Page came in pale and 
pretty, just as a peal at the bell announced other visitors. 

Mr. Ellis had no further opportunity to speak with BIythe, 
except to make an engagement to take her to the French market 
the next morning before breakfast; for the room was soon 
crowded with the friends of the summer past, who gave warm 
greetings to both the pretty girls. Captain Silsby's figure was, 
of course, prominent among the officers. He had intended to 
be very dignified towards Miss Page, but he relented as he saw 
how his comrades crowded around her, and heard her pretty 
laugh rewarding their jokes, that he thought very stupid ones. 
Captain Silsby is, perhaps, not. the first man who does not find 
out that a jewel is worth having until he sees its price aflixed 
in a shop window. 

Miss Page, after the two girls had gone to their room, 
expressed herself as highly delighted with the evening. 

'' I think we shall be great belles, BIythe," she remarked. 
''How they all crowded in this evening— even to the Great 
Panjandrum himself, with the little round button at the top." 

" I suppose the Great Panjandrum is General Van der 
Meire ? " said BIythe, laughing, 

" Yes, ponderous old fellow I but his horses are simply 
superb. I do hope thathe will ask me to ride." 

Captain Silsby seems entirely at your command." 
Yes," said Betty again, '' and I shouldn't wonder^ Blyth^ 
if I were to have a— violet^sender before the winttr is oveflr*" 
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You don^t mean that you would accept him ? 

Why not ? '' 

Oh, your principles, of course ! Don't you remember the 
afternoon at the spring, when you launched out against me so 
furiously ? '' 

''I don't remember,'^ said Betty, innocently. '^Did I say 
anything in particular? But Isuppose I was rather intolerant, 
before I knew them so well/' 

*' Qrown fkmilkr with their hateful fiices, 
You first endures, then pities, then embraces ! " 

quoted Blythe, liberally. 

''And then, Bljrthe,'' said Betty, meditatively, unlacing her 
boot, '' I make distinctions. There are Yankees and Yankees. 
If Captain Silsby were a Radical, I wouldn't think of him ; but 
as he is not, I waste a thought on him now and then.*' 

'' General Van der Meire is a Radical, and how delighted you 
are when he takes you to ride I And who was that young 
fellow you flirted with so desperately during the summer- 
alternating between him and Captain Silsby ? '* 
Lieutenant Gilbert ? " suggested Betty. 
Yes ; Mr. Ellis told me that his father is a great friend of 
Wendell Phillips and this young fellow is an out-and-out 
Radical himself/' 

'' Oh, well, I only flirted with him,'' Said Betty, briskly ; 
" I never intended to marry him." 

" I don't follow your reasoning, exactly; but for my part^ 
I think it is just about as bad to make love to a man as to 
marry him.^* 

'' Make love I as if I would do such a thing I " said Betty, 
with a yawn. '' I only let them make love to me— there's all 
the difference in the world." 
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CHAWftR XXII.— The FrkncIi MAftKET. 

To go to the French market in New Orleans, it is necessary to 
be ahead of the sun in rising ; and Blythe looked like one of its 
advance beams, as she came into the room where Roger Ellis 
was awaiting her« Blythe had that beauty which is at its fairest 
in the searching morning hours. 

''Here is an old friend of yours," said Mr. Ellis, leading 
forward a spruce young lad in a scarlet necktie, whom Blythe 
found no trouble in recognizing as Civil Rights Bill, in spite of 
his clean face and smart dress. 

''He seems to have suffered a sea-change," said Blythe, 
laughing, as she shook hands. " Actually, he looks shy 1 How 
are you getting on. Bill ? " 

'^ Mighty well, thank you, Miss Blythe," returned Bill, in 
good En^ish, and with an uneasy smile that was but the ghost 
of his former grin. " How are all the folks at home ? " 

"Very well. Bill. I saw Aunt Sally just before I left, and 
she told me to tell you ' Howdy ' for her, and said that she 
wanted vou to write her a letter and send her a new head^hand- 

kerchief." 

"I suppose Bill is quite a hero in her eyes since he has left 
her ? " said Mr. Ellis, as they walked away. 

" Oh yes, indeed 1 I understand that sh« laments him as the 
comfort of her old age« I don^t believe that your hold on the 
yoiitb is very secure." 

" I shall hold him fast enough. I've bought him, you know. 
Circumstances play queer tricks with a man's principles. 



I botighl the 'little Billee,' and paid for him in currency 
notes.'' 

" And paid more than he is worth, I dare say," remarked 
Blythe. 

" Not so, my Lady Blythe. I can't begin to tell you how 
fond I am of the lad. I brought him down here with itie, 
intending to send him North the first opportunity that offered ; 
but, really, he is such a comfort to me — such a faithful, affec. 
tionate little fellow — that I don't like to give him up." 

Blythe was looking about her with interested eyes. They 
were almost the only persons in the street at this early morning 
hour. The pleasant air blew fresh against their faces with the 
softness of midsummer. The houses were solidly built, and 
were surrounded by the ever-blooming gardens, to which the 
warmth and moisture of the climate give a perpetual beauty. 

" This is called the Garden District," said Ellis, " and is 
the least interesting because the newest and most American part 
of the city. You must see the French quarter — ' le Carr^ de la 
Ville,' as the Creoles call it. It is the only place in the United 
JStates that I know of that gives one some idea of a European 
town. The streets are narrow and crooked, and all the names 
are foreign — Bourbon, Toulouse, Chartres Royale, Dauphin, etc. 
It really is very quaint and interesting. You might imagine 
yourself in a sleepy old French town. And to add to the delu- 
sion, you will find people there who have never been in the part 
of the city made rude and Yankee-like by Americans; who 
boast that they have seen Paris the Beautiful, but never the 
vulgar part of New Orleans where the Yankees traffic and sell. 
Oh, it is a charming old city this ! though its glory is passinp 
away, and it will soon cease to be unique." 

" How glad I am to be here I " said Blythe. " I hope it is 
an easy city to find one's way about in, for I mean to explore it 
thoroughly." 

" You won't do much exploring alone," said Roger, pressing 
her hand against his arm ; " you might easily lose yourself if you 
attempted it. All roads lead to the Levee, of course." 

"Roger," said Blythe,, with a blush, "I have heard of the 
Levee all my life, but I give you my word I don't know what it 
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He laughed gaily. "I am afraid you are shamming," he 
said, " in order to give me the pleasure of telling you something 
about your own Southern city ; but know, my sly saint, that 
New Orleans differs from most seaport towns in that it has no 
wharves built out into the water, but the vessels and steamboats 
lie along a broad street called ' the Levee,' which in the season 
is covered with cotton bales and sugar hogsheads. This street 
follows the bend of the river on which the city is built, and from 
its shape comes the name ' Crescent City.' Other streets run 
from it, not parallel, but spreading out like the sticks of a fan." 

" I should think that would be a very confusing arrange- 
ment." 

" So it is. You can never tell how far off" the street may be 
that you knew, in the beginning of your walk, lay but a square 
to the right or left. Another puzzling peculiarity is, that a 
different name is often given to what would seem to be different 
parts of the same street And all this goes to prove, sweetheart, 
that you must not go cruising about alone. If I can4 go with 
you, take Civil Rights Bill. Me will prove a vivacious and 
accurate guide. Me knows the banks whereon the wild thyme 
grows just as well as if he had been a city gamin all his life*'^ 

They had passed the broad streets and were turning into the 
crooked, crowded ways where life was swarming busily. T)m 
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chattering crowd were all going one way — toward the French 
market^ whose long, low booths Blythe saw with a lively feeling 
of pleasure one experiences at any novel sight. It was a scene 
well worth looking at. Creoles, negroes, Mexicans, and French 
people crossed and recrossed each others' paths ; pale Southern 
girls stood at the stalls, sipping the strong black coffee; children, 
Jresh as the early dawn, ran about with their hands full of fruit. 
It was the busiest hour of the twenty-four. In the confusion of 
sounds Blythe could hardly distinguish any intelligible speech. 
The Gascon butchers, the Sicilian fruiterers, the Quadroon 
flower-merchants, and the old French women, in high white 
caps, who sold vegetables and rabbits — all seemed to think talk 
the soul of business, and chattered like so many monkeys on a 
branch vying with each other in giving customers some trifle 
over their purchases, which they called La Niappe. 

They wandered through the market, drinking coffee and buy- 
ing flowers with the rest, until Blythe declared that the one had 
made her giddy, and that the other would soon need a basket to 
hold them. 

How soon are we going home, Roger ? '' she said. 
Oh, not for a long time yet. I shall take you to breakfast 
with me.'' 

"Then all these lovely flowers will wither: let us send them . 
home. Here, Bill, you take them — hold both hands. Now run 
home with them, and tell Miss Betty to put them into water. He 
may go, may he not, Roger ? " 

" The queen has spoken," said Roger, making a sign to Billj 
and the little fellow darted away. 

" Curious 1 " said Ellis, reflectively, " what a tone of com- 
mand crept into your sweet Southern voice as you spoke to Bill 1 
Now, a Yankee girl would perhaps have said, ' Please, Willy, 
will you take these flowers home for me ? ' But it comes as 
naturally for you to order as it does for him, poor little wretch, 
to obey." 

'' You ought to be glad of that," said Blythe. '' You are 

training him to be a sort of confidential servant, are you not ? " 

*' I am training him, Blythe, to be a man. He will rise to 

his level. If it is to be my servant, well and good ; if it is to be 

my master, well and good all the same." 

"I hardly think that Bill will ever teach you anything. 
Where are we to breakfast, Roger ? " 

" I am going to take you to a queer little French restaurant 
near by, not known to more than half a hundred people in the 
city. Miss Betty Page probably would scorn to put the tip of her 
impertinent little nose inside of it ; but you, my Blythe, will find 
eyes, nose, and palate alike delighted by the oddity, and cleanli- 
ness, and deliciousness of everything about it," 

They had turned into a narrow, short street, at the foot of 
which a modest sign was swinging. A dingy figure of Napoleon 
was painted on it, underneath which the name *' M. Coste " 
appeared in small black letters. 

"Behold the restaurant of the Little Corporal I " said Ellis, 
waving his hand with an oratorical air. " Enter, mademoiselle." 
Entering, they found a clean, sweet room with a sanded 
floor, and birds singing in the windows that looked out on beds 
of flowers. An old negro man, with snow-white hair, saluted 
Ellis with great dignity, and a nimble-footed gargon, whose 
name should have been Mercury, flung a smile at Blythe, placed 
a great bunch of scarlet radishes on the table, and asked for the 
gentleman's order, in one and the same instant of time. 

"You shall have a regular French breakfast, dear,*' said 
Ellis, as Mercury flew away, " beginning with bread and radishes 



changing your plate half a dozen times, and drinking, instead of 
tea or chocolate, 

' A bottle of wine to make yoa shine/ 

and ending, if you like, with a cigarette." 

'' So I will ! " cried Blythe. " My spirits rise at the prospect 
of such a delightful piece of wickedness." 

'' We will imagine ourselves in Paris on our wedding jour- 
ney. No ; on second thought, it shall not be Paris, but some 
little French town, like Barbazon or Morville, where the houses 
are old and steep-roofed, and the people, as fresh as the flowers 
in their fields, talk their patois around us, and won't under- 
stand a word when I say, ' My darling ! My wife ! I love you 
to madness 1 ' " 

" Eat your radishes I " cried Blythe, in a fright. '' I can 
tell that yonder garqon is hearing and laughing at you by the 
way the parting of his back hair looks.'^ 

" Blythe, there will be no supercilious garqon to laugh at us 
in that little inn at Barbazon. There will be an old woman, 
with a face like scorched leather, and black eyes with a snap to 
them. She will say, ^ What will it please monsieur and madame 
to order for breakfast ? * and then she will go out and cook it 
herself, monsieur and madame not caring one jot how long she 
is about it — " 

*' Unless they are very hungry." 

" — While they are feeding on meat that she knows not of. 
Blythe, my hand is under that newspaper; just slip yours into it 
for one second, that I may know if you are flesh and blood, and 
not a fair phantom that my own longing has conjured up." 

''No phantom ever buttered bread with such deliberate 
energy as this, Mr. Ellis." 

''I don't know. I had a dream the other night about 
Charlotte, in which she appeared as a ghost who went on cutting 
bread-and-butter in the sweet old way of life — only to my horror, 
the loaf that she was slicing away was the head of Werther. To 
be sure, his head was a soft one — but what a vengeful ghost I " 

The gargon coming with the breakfast, a new turn was given 
to the conversation. 

'' One reason why I like to come to this place," remarked 
Ellis, " is that they always let Willy sit at the table with me. 
Now, Blythe, why are you opening your blue eyes so wide ? " 

" Willy at the table with you 1 " repeated Blythe. *' Now, 
Roger, isn't that carrying things a little too far ? " 

'' My dear girl, if I had adopted one of the Roy children, 
should you have thought it strange that I should have him at the 
table with me ? " 

Blythe was silent. After a moment's pause, she said, 
'' Roger, what are you going to do with Bill when we are—" she 
stopped with a lovely blush. 

''When we are married, dear?" said Ellis, very gently; 
" why, nothing more than what I am doing now, aided by your 
lovely woman's influence." 

" I hope you understand," said Blythe, looking down into 
her glass, " that I will not sit at table with him ? " 

" Blythe—" 

" Please don't let us argue about it," said she, hastily. '' I 
know all that you would say, and my reason tells me that you 
are right. I agree with you entirely in theory, but— I will not 
sit at the table with Civil Rights Bill ! " 

"Bl)'the, you remind me of the young man who turned 
upon the girl of his heart, as they sat on the settle, spooning 
sweetly — ^" 

" How charmingly alliterative ! " 
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—With the question, ' Now before this thing goes any 
farther, I want to know who is going to make the fires ? ' '' 

"I suppose I am rather premature/' laughed Blythe. 
"There are more important questions to be settled before — '' 

''Before this Civil Rights Bill comes up between us/' 
finished Ellis, with a smile. But Blythe noticed that a look of 
pain succeeded it. 



Chapter XXIII. — By the Tomb of the Faithful Slave. 

The winter that had now opened for Blythe she remembered 
afterward as one recalls a night of fever and turbulent dreams. 
The days hurried by as never before in her uneventful life; for 
though New Orleans was far from being gay in this most sombre 
winter of eighteen hundred and seventy-six, the two girls from 
Yariba found living in it a very exciting aflair. Blythe some- 
times caught herself envying Betty Page, who walked about as 
if the very air exhilarated her, and grew prettier and saucier every 
day. If Mr. Swinburne had known the girls he would have 
added another verse to his " Ballad of Burdens,'* that he would 
have called "The Burden of Many Beaux ; " for the officers were 
all more or less in love with them both, and pursued them with 
unflagging attentions. Nor was this the only world that opened 
to them. Blythe had letters from her grandmother to some of 
the old families in New Orleans, and in the finished charm of 
their courtly society she found the completest satisfaction that 
her winter afforded. Yet even this was marred when Roger Ellis's 
name began to be well and not very favourably known among 
them, and she heard him spoken of with the careless contempt 
that places its object beyond the pale of honest hate, and is, of 
all tones the human voice can take, the most utterly disagreeable. 
Mr. Ellis had begun to be a rather conspicuous figure. No- 
body seemed to know exactly what he was doing, but he was 
heard of now and then as making a speech at a negro meeting, 
or going up the river on a hunt for outrages instead of alligators, 
or talking on the street comers about the American flag, and the 
old Bourbon element (by which he did not mean whiskey) that 
was leading the country to ruin. 

As for Blythe's interviews with her lover, they lacked the 
sweetness of past hours that had moved to the measure of the 
Sapphic Love Ode. A mania for letting Blythe know his 
opinions on all subjects appeared to have seized Mr. Ellis, and 
she felt sometimes as if she were being pelted with hailstones. 

One Sunday afternoon they spent in an old French burying- 
ground. It was a dull old place in the heart of the city, 
surrounded by high walls that were devoted to the double 
purpose of guarding the enclosure and serving as a receptacle 
for the dead. They were very thick, and built in small com- 
partments open on the inside, into each one of which a coffin 
could be shoved and the opening sealed up. 

''I don't believe even Mrs. Dexter would call this a 
' capital idea/ '^ said Blythe, with a shudder. '' I don't like to 
look at the walls, Roger ; I should fancy a dead man in his 
shroud bursting through them and coming at me if I were here 
alone. I should dash out my desperate brains for very fear of 
it. I do not feel that way in the least about the dear dead in 
the ground, over whom flowers are growing.'* 

'* There is something not altogether agreeable in the idea of 
being packed away as if you were a sardine,'' said Roger, 
laughing. '^ But I intend to be cremated, my dear, unless I die 
of a mysterious disease that will enable me to pay some pretty 



woman doctor the delicate attention of leaving her my remains 
for inside investigations." 

'* What ghastly talk ! " and Blythe bent to examine an old 
tombstone on which was recorded the name and virtues of a 
faithful slave who had served his master's family for ninety years, 
during which time he had held in his arms the first-bom of four 
generations. 

" Let us rest here/' said the young girl ; and she seated her- 
self on the low, flat tombstone, while Roger Ellis flung himself 
on the grass at her feet. 

''There is a novel," he said, dreamily, ''by Victor 
Cherbuliez, in which the hero. Prosper, a &scinating ne'er-do- 
well, determines on suicide ; but, going to the top of a precipice 
from which he means to throw himself, he picks a little flower, 
the smell of which is so ineffably sweet that he decides not to 
renounce a life that still held such fine joys — ^" 

"As came to him through the nose," said Blythe, with a 
little scorn. 

" — And are not to be sneezed at," laughed Roger, " as if 
they were snuff*. But I suppose the author meant to hint the 
folly of despair while any of pur senses remained unimpaired. 
Suppose a man bereft of love, home, friends ; life is worth the 
living if his digestion is still good. How much more if he has 
eyes for the glories of art, or ears for the ravishment of sound." 
"This must be the reason/' said Blythe, thoughtfully, '* why 
we recover so soon from the death of one we have loved. The 
senses will enjoy, however much we may loathe ourselves for 
that enjoyment. But after all, Roger, I hate to think that you 
could ht forgetfully happy if I were under one of these stones/' 
" Do not speak of such a thing here, Blythe. It makes me 
feel as if a lump of ice were pressed on my wrist : you know 
that cold, paralyzing sensation." 

He raised himself on his elbow and looked up into her face 
— the pale Southern face, that did not flush so quickly now 
under his gaze. He wondered if she knew what his love was— 
the love that welled up and almost choked him at times^that 
was always with him, whether it rolled in tumultuous waves of 
passion or was at rest with tenderness. Other good hearts he 
might have won ; but none other ever had power to make his 
own quiver in the silence of the night, in the shimmer of the 
dawn, in the sunshine of the day. It startled, it thrilled, it 
astounded him. 

" Blythe," he murmured, " I thought that the genius of my 
heart was for suffering ; you have taught me that it was for 
love." 

" I wonder if you will always love me?" said Blythe; "if 
you won't change when you find out my faults ? " 

" If you have faults, sweetheart, I shall never scold you for 
them. If my heart-throbs don't wear them away, my temper 
shall never cut them away." 

"It would be the proper thing," said Blythe, "for you to 
say I had no faults/' 

"But you know I never say the proper thing ! Shall I say 
something truthful instead ? '' 
If you please/' 

Here it is, then : Blythe, you do not love roe a millionth 
part as much as I do you — ^that goes without saying. But 
further, I doubt sometimes if your real love-nature has ever 
been aroused." 

" You have no right to say that ! " cried Blythe, vehemently. 
"Are we not engaged? Have I not — kissed you?" (This 
last in a very small whisper.) 
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Ellis laughed, '' Ponder this orphio saying, my dear child: 
'In the court of love, mistakes are not regarded as life-mort* 
gages/ If ever you want to give me up, do not keep to me 
from any mistaken sense of duty. Sense of duty has done a 
great deal of mischief in thi$ world. It is a rampant fiend that 
people mistake for a god, and build him altars out of ruined 
lives and broken hearts.^' 

'' How wildly you talk, Roger ! ^' 

" Then I will talk tamely. There is one reason, Blythe, why 
am glad our marriage was postponed. I want you to see other 
men — to compare, to choose freely. If there is a man living 
who can win you from me, then he is the man whom you ought to 
marry. And remember this, dear : whatever sign of affection 
you have bestowed on me, shall always be regarded as a gifl^^ 
something to be grateful for; not as a claim on which to 
found dominion over you.'* 

In spite of herself, Blythe's quick imagination caught at the 
idea he had suggested. '^ Suppose, after all, I have made a 
misteke," she whispered to herself j and side by side with the 
daring thought came another, veiled and blinded, indeed, but 
importunate for place — '* If he knew me better than I myself^— 
if he is so magnanimous as he says-— he ought never to have 
kissed my lips, never have won my promise, until I had proved 
my own heart.'* But she thrust the thought from her, and 

only said lightly. 

You know, Roger, no one ever liked you as much as I do/' 
I can't accuse you of talking wildly/' said he with a laugh ; 
** there's no wild enthusiasm in that assurance of affection; 
and, by-the-way," he went on, sitting up and looking very 
animated, '^ I have the picture of my Sappho-sweetheart, and 
her last undestroyed letter. Should you like to see them ? " 

'' Have you them with you ? " 

''Yes; I brought them to show you/' 

He drew a little packet from his waistcoat-pocket and 
handed it to Blythe. She looked at the picture without any 
emotion, although it was a much prettier face than her own. 
^^ But the letter, Roger — I ought not to read that/' 

^ Imagine she has been dead for fifty years," he said, " and 
tdi me what you think of it as a love-letter.^ 

Blythe drew it out of the envelope with hesitating fingers, 
>ut after reading the first line her attention wa§ absorbed. She 
read it to the end, and it dropped from her hand. If ElUs had 
looked at her face he would have been shocked. She felt as if 
the earth had slipped from her feet. The white butterflies were 
still flitting about, the birds singing from near and distant trees, 
but how her world had changed 1 

The letter was simply a passionate and extremely well* 
written love-letter. 

•* Come to my arras, my Antony, 

For the twilight shadows grow, 
And the tiger's ancient fierceness 

In my veins begins to flow. 
Come not cringing to sue me, 

Take me with triumph and power. 
As a warrior storms a fortress : 

I shall not shrink nor cower.'* 

Story':! Cleopatra might have been the model from which it 
had been written, and it was almost equally strong and fine. 
But its merit as a literary performance did not appeal to ^lythe's 
sympathy. The irregular lines had seemed to reel across the 
page in a Bacchaatic abandonment. 



'^ It is little wonder," she said at last, ** that you think I do 
not love you, if this is the sort of thing you like. It makes me 
shiver with shame iFor her — and for you." 

"BJythe, what do you mean?'* said Ellis, in genuine 
amazement. ** It isn't possible that you are jealous. You 
women are queer creatures. If you like a man, you want to 
take out a patent on him." 

But Blythe did not smile. 

" Jealous 1 how little you understand ! " 

''I don't believe you understand yourself, dear child,'' he 
said, gravely. 

'* Why did you show it to me?" she cried, wringing her 
hands, 

"It was nothing to me," he said, " eicept a brilliant 
letter. I thought it would interest you. I see that I have made 
a mistake." 

Perhaps, were we to seek too curiously into motives, we 
should find in Mr. Ellis the slight vanity pf wishing this proud 
Southern girl to know how he had been loved by a very brilliant 
woman. But he was sincere in regretting it. "Do not be 
jealous qf my past,. Blythe," he said. " Remember 1 was forty 
years old before I met you-^and I was only fle^ and blood like 
other men. But I came to you with a heart as pure as your 



own. ' 

"Jealous?" she repeated, "it is not that, Roger, But, 
don't you see — this seems to vulgarise our love ? Ob, I can't 
talk about it ! " 

She felt a passionate sense of having been betrayed. She 
had fancied that she had revealed a whole world of new deliglits 
to her lover; but all the while she had only been following in a 
tame way the lead of another woman— *H)ther women, perhaps. 
The sacredness was all gone out of their love. She remembered 
the tears in his eyes the first night that he told her of his love — 
the tears that had turned the vibrating scale to the side of love. 
Good heavens ! perhaps it was his way to shed tears on these 
occasions 4 

" How use doth breed a hitUt in i^ mai) ! ** 

No wonder he talked love so well. Doubtless it is a matter of 
practice to become a lover, as it is to become a musician. 

^^ Then we won't talk about it," said the voice of Mr. EIU$ 
breaking upon her bitter thought. " See here, Blythe." 

He had found a little hole in the side of the old tomb, and 
had ci'ushed the letter and picture into a small package. 

"I am going to put them in there," he said, "along with 
the dust of the faithful slave who held four first-borns in his 
arms. Come, dear, won't you say a Requiescat ? " 

She smiled faintly as he pushed them in with a long stick. 
" I think you are doing great dishonour to the faithful slave/' 
she said. 

" I can't understand your feeling," he said^ " You knew 
long ago that I had loved other women," 

" True," she said, " but I had never realia^ed it." And poor 
Blythe will not be the last to find out that there are many things 
that must be realised before <bey can be comprehended. 

" Why did ypu wt nwry her, Roger \ " she said after a 
while. 

" She was married alrea,dy," ^4 Mr, Ellis, pensively. 

Blythe pressed her handst down on the flat tombstone with 
a desperate sense of holding on — to something. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OUR. CUT-OUT PAPER 

PATTERN. 
Wc gice on thu monU'i CnE-Mt Psnera tbt ifaipc ot 
> New Bodkc, iUonnttd ob pig* 385 of thk aiunbD. 
It ■ Id mtib (aecBi, u will be ma bf ow imjll 

ri. I. Half «f Franc 

Fig. I. Sid^piece. 

r«. 3. Hilf of hufc. 

Figt. 4. fc 5. Upper ind aa4er hdva of Slecie 

ri(. 6. Hiir of CdlUr end Reien. 

Fif. 7. Packet. 

In niiking the bcxlicc it will 1>e found oecetury to 

camnlt the IlliulretlaB for the ediaKinent of the renn. 

Tlw imall dMted line it the thmt Indieitti the potldoa 

of the tmn of the hodke, and the trimming, collir, lad 

The back nd ■lde'[4ece tre jc4Bed Wgether from the 
■tmhole, to when the pleat commcncei, and the reit of 
Ifaantmii cmtlntied, joining the pleat to the lide of back; 
the pleat ii then folded under, u b lUuittation. Four 
yarda of dngle iridlh material will cot tbit bodice. 

Orrn wittei, — Wonld a mynle.peen Louii TetTeteea 
Make a becoming dieie for a yetj ^ litdc bo^ of three 
wkk long flaien enrlaf or wonld 70a recommend black or 
nal bnWB t [The inTrtie-ireen would be moit becoming 
In him, and in the Looia nlreteen there ii an eiquldte ihade 
of that eolDBT.] The endoaed Fattein ii off 1 djed lerge 
diaa I hiK, whicb wa* originallf made np with a mon. 
•lath, which, bowtrer, hii djed 10 bid)]' ai to be uaelcts. 
What can I ue in in place to make a ukAiI dnu Tor 
winter aftemooDt'? Woold one of the new Pompadour 
iuneli be niltatJe t or i military brud of the nme dark 
•hale { The bodiee k a long bajijae, and the iklrt ii alto 
bng, bat I iboutd with it ihoitened, not much of the 
■uterial i* (viiliblc fbr trimming. [I think 70U would 
like tke ESmpadoor Flannela. The colour of your lerge Ii 
tuelkat.] Can job tell me where beat to get a leally 
gBBd atjUah ulner, with (titched dotb hat of the dme 
material. Shall I hate to order them to be made, or can 
I bof them uywhere rcadf-made ? [Benjamin, Conduit 
Sbcat Rudy-made.;] Will Madame Letellier make me 
a Tahtnen drew and jacket without penonil inteTTicwF 
aad will ahe tell ne what qaindty of material (0 get, etc, , 
if 1 wrila to h«rF [She inll, and alio Cell jou about her 
chugea.] 

Lilt Mat*. — Ulie writei in antwer to Aye Ready. 
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in three the hmgwayofthe 
form a Muare. then double it 



aash aheet aepantelT 

papCT, then doable it •» •• lu lui m < aijuaT 

agnn twice men ao as to form a tmaller 

Art inchea. Then double H agita in a _ 

fern, taking care to biK ill the doubled edget at the 
ume dde. Next cut olf the tide where the tingle edgea 
are, beginning at the middle one of the three corneta, and 
cMting tlighlly loand in inch a manner that the paper will 
be in cirtlea when opened. Betbtt opening, Tindyhe the 
•in|]e edgea about an inch deep with a pair oficinon. 
The liac of the cinlea depending on the depth of the 
edge at aff. 1 he dark green ihonld be cut the largcit, 
die lighter green a little tmaller, one white a little imaller 
Cbui the light green, and the other white imalleic of all. 
Having apeacd the paptr proceed to curl the Uttte nndyked 
^ iMTci in the palm of the hand either with the little 
" modes initoomeBt uaed in wai-llower making, or with 
aqtkiag cIk with a round end, luch a> the handle of a 
baMc etoebet hook, or of a bone panholder. Thii latter 
•pMMleu la more ea«]y performed on that tide of the 
yifwwhichlirtghtlyglaied. Fatten the circlet together 
IB the following manner— there wiQ be twenty foiir circlet, 
aiMgh for a pah of maD. Oet lomeoae to hold a threaded 
>Mdle in a popeadicnlir manner with the point upwards. 
Place the chalet on the needle whh the leatea downward! 
b«glBBiBg with the three tmilltit white, thcti the next 
thtt^ then (he ibi«e light green, and Intly the cbree dark 

AlA. the naoat uaaful Shapea in Rkal UMn LtnSh 
Collars lor Ladies and Children, h. nd. per doien, 
S-fokl Hne Linen ; and for Geoti, ^-iold, at 41. iid. and 
3^ Hi. per doien ; 3-fold Cuffe for Ladlea, Genllexen, 
and ChildrsD, u. iid. per doien. Wnte for Samples, 
Mat tree, and you will save 50 per oeol. — RoBUiSOIl 
ft Cljuvm, BaUut.— [Asvt.J 



gieen. Aa yoo put on each uicle "cau" the little 
nndjkea with your tool to curl nicely orcr each other, 
taking care not to pull them oat of curl. When the 

twielte cirdea ate all on the needle, draw tlie thread through 

ttitcba through to fatten thorn iifeiy together. Theae 
matt are Teiy eaiily made, and any other coloui may be 
uaed if prcleired ta green ) but the graeaii the prettiettaa 
the mat takm ict Dtine liom reaembling a white lily with 

J. W, wiitc*,—! hare followed the adriee given in 
" Scnpwork " and collected eight tint (which would have 
baen thrown away). On four, afiir having Japan blacked 
them, I gummed imall picturea of fiih and ihtlU, on the 
other firar floweit, then vamiabed them, Thay really have 
a very piecty appcaiuea of china. I have added (1 think 
gnady to the effect by Uadmg the top with gidd paper 
and patting a band round the boRom. 1 fancy pint truffle 
bottlea will be found almoac better, ai they taper upwaidt, 
•0 look mote elegant in ihape, aad era not 10 large *t the 
top at the tint are, being black they !do not - require to be 
blacked. Your journal hiving nten to the world the 
ide^ I thought yuu would like to know how well it had 
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JuANiTA wilia, — Dear Sylvia, In looking over your 
valuable Journal Ibr October, I Had a requeit to me liom 
Landteer. Sbe will find tcveni pietty quilt patterni fbr 
knitting in Ward, Lock, & Co.'i book. The triangle 
ihell pillem the rcfen to hat (I believe) to ba joined by 
teaming the ahellt together on the wrong dde. A neigh- 
bour of mine had one, which looked very nice. She hai 
removed or I would atk to look at it, to tktt 1 could 
antwer Landteer more potldvely. Yorkihire Laaie will 
find beat Germin fingering wool very tuiCable fbr her 
mother'! thawL It wttha ao much better than either 
Berlin or Shetland. Maioon It a pretty winter colour. If 
Yorkihire La»ie will tend her addict! to Juanlta, care of 
Mtt. M., II, Boathen Wood Tillat, Stoke-on-Trent, then 
I will jladly tend her tome pretty patterni of ihawh and 
diitclion! fbr knittlog them. Jetiie tbouid ate borax or 
Crichlengh't Starch Oloia. H. H. H. may clean her 

Special to Ladies.— New Dteu Materiali for 
Autumn. "Messina Cloth." pretty Shades and Black, 
any length oil, is. o)d. per yard. Autumn Tweeds, 
5a. 6d., 13 yards. Evening or Bridnmaids' Mennos, 
13a. 6A,, Dress length, or any length cut. Black Grena- 
dine*. 6a. 9d., 13 yards. Calicos and Flannels are veiy 
cheap, former frsm as. iid., 13 yards; Flinnels from 
"'' per yard. German Twilled Flannels for DreuJng 




piano keys with good whiskey, applied (wbtB they are 
free from dnat) by a little linen rsg, and not rubbed off, 
bat allowed to dry on a few koun, then palith with clean 
linen tag. W. S.M. Pleatetrytomakefluling«,byniniiing 

a long piece of mutlin ^nut two inchc! wide together, 
then inacrt a round stick, a tnler antwen well, and pull 
the idtched tide tight. I think you trill find thii antwer. 
If you don't mcceed, apply to me by letter and I will lead 

Imc writei in reply to Gryphon. For ipattar wcA 
any kind of cardboard caa ba nied. It thonld ba placed 
on a board, and the iestet and funi when arrmged should 
be fiNtened to the cardboard with very imtll pin! nanding 
upright. The tesvei, of coune, having been pieviiwily 
well piLMLd. The ln£an ink mual be mixed very thickly. 
Hold a comb in one hind and a tootfa-bmih in the other, 
dip the bnuh into the ink, and then rub it backward! and 
Airtrardt on the comb which yoo hold over the cardboard. 
Be carefiil not to make large tptttan, ai they will lun into 
each other and make blott. To pievent the whole daiign 
looking equally white in all parts, fans overlying otben 
theold be removed when tha work ia neatly fimihed, and 
lUghtipatteringconlinned. Thii will cante tome ieavea to 
appear darker than etheis, wUch will produce the effect of 
diitince. Coloored paints can be used, l«t Indian ink It 

K, W, writee,— Dear Sylvia, 1 hava aauch pleasuta In 
wridng to aay your advice and pacmnt have been the 
greateat help to me and maay of my frienda, I have alto 
purchated thingt where you recommended. The Joomal 
It Aill of niefiil hints on many tobjecla. I enekaa dircc- 
datia liir making widows' capt which I made fertwoliieadi 
not rich enough to buy nice capt. I put long Uppett,they 
were qoit* good and fwhionable { in lact, my fiiendt ware 
often Biked were they not very eittravugant to have such 
eapa. They only coat a triSe made in thii way. K. W. 
haa made widowt' capa quite equal to the moat eipenrive 
bought ooet, of line tarlatan au in king [iacet about two 
inches wide, turn down orue abooc half an inch, nut trith 
Ane thread, then get a round tiick (a lead pancil i used) 
aad nin It tbrongh the hem, get all up tight and hdd over 
the steam A-om die ipeut af a kettle, them diy belOTe the 
ire foe a ulnula or to. The muilin nil hava jow the 
■nne appeaianc* ta the booght bordcia ) I made taacttes of 
thit, the thread thould be drawn in the length of border 

Zehobia i! very happy to iniwerW. S. M.'i queadan 
about the tridow*! cap. Take a strip of tulalan or net 
tha required length and fbor Inches wide. Ibid it In half, 
run a tvck the entire length about half an inch wide. 
Then puih a long lead-pencil into the tnck until aU tha 
net is gathered on it. Pna it firmly with the fingcn,and 
then draw the pencil carafblly out. 

NoaACaBiHAiiricei,— Dear Sylvia, PletM let W. S,M. 
know my way of making capt for aay mother. I do not 
think it woaid be pOMible ta maaubcture the fluted bordara 
at homo, bot you can buy coarse old-^bioned borders for 
old countrywomen'! bonnets for from 4d. to 6d. each, 
tbiy have three rows of thii fluting. Take them aaunder 
and cut a little off each j tack one 00 one edge of a ttrip 
of irifi^ net, and the other on the oppodte edge so that 
they meet and lap over in the middle. Now take the 
third and tack it well down and tora over, catching it 
down here imi there lightly. Tha teault wUI ba a very 
pretty border which trill last wall, and at ahoat half tha 
coat of what you would get ready ibr uie. Aaotb«wayit 
ta ran s deaUe ficee of tarlttin, and ioacrtiBg a pcodl, 
squeeM It np very tightly. This of coune ia itill cheaper, 
but does not laat to well, and it takes a great iBaay rotnof 
It ts make a liill border. I uaed to make pretty capt foe 
my mother in tke hrmtx way at the coat of inm 7d. ta 
gd. each, unng tarbtan fbr the rest of the cap. She 
boaght one beat one at a miUiner'i, made of oipe line, 
which coit, I think, 4a., and we thought it not to bacoming 
ai the home-made ones. 

KjtTAaiHA begt to inform Aitlea that Mn. Cupplei' 
book on Counterpane!, la publlihed by Johnitone, Hunter 
It Co., Edinburgh. She will g« it by poit fbr 7d. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

NOTICE.— Letters received later than the tenth day 
of each month cannot be replied to in the loumal of the 
month following. 

Maidie's letter must be printed, it is so cheering. 
She writes,— I meant to have written to thank you for 
the Hard Times Pudding recipe, but had not time, being 
the head of a large family and sole housekeeper. I vary 
Hard Times Pudding with different flavourings, and bake 
it sometimes, and my brothers are never tired of it. I 
have taken Sylvia in since last year} but what a help it 
would have been to me some years ago, when I began 
keeping house at seventeen. I was brought home from 
school then to keep house for my fiither and six brothers, 
four of whom are younger than myself. I had no help at 
all, and many were my mistakes, and many my tears, for 
I had no kind mother to excuse me and take my part. 
What a blessing your dear little magazine would have 
been to me in those days ! But I must not trespass on 
your valuable time in this way. I only wrote to thank 
you, and to ask you for any other cheap pudding recipe 
you know. [Try the pudding lecipe I send you now. It 
is a general ^vourite with my boys and girls. Dilicious 
PuoDiMG. — Well grease a deep pie-dish, put a layer of bits 
of bread (no matter how stale) first, or grate these to 
crumbs? then a bycr of whatever fruit you like, fresh, or 
such as prunes cut open and the stones removed j with 
every layer sprinkle sugar well over (moist) ; fill the dish 
to within half an inch of its brim. Now mix in a little 
cold water, a fow drops of essence of lemon or almond, 
etc. i pour it on the pudding, then fill the dish, quite to 
the top of the pudding, with water. Bake four hours in a 
moderate oven. It is delicious cold or hot. i When serv- 
ing, spread a layer of any preserve over the top ] ^ 

Annie writes, — ^Will you say at what age little girls 
may begin to wear linen collars and cuffs ? [About ten 
or twelve would be the correct age, no doubt } but lace 
and small ruffles, etc., at the throat and neck look fu 
prettier and more child-like.] 

Kathlbsn writes, — ^Will you tell me how to get rid 
of cockroaches? Our house is swarming with them, and 
I have tried all sorts of thbgs, but with no avail. [The 
best way is to stand a basin, with some treacle in it, in the 
places these pests swarm at night, with steps of wood as 
kindly stepping-stones to help them to their doom ; the 
basin will be full next morning, according to my expe- 
rience. Quicklime also they do not like. It should be 
sprinkled about at night time.] 

A. M. asks, — ^Will the Cricket have the kindness to 
^ve me a recipe for corned beef? [Good ones have been 
given many dmes. Will A. M. refor back ?] 

Bbb kindly encloses for £mnu: Plumpudoing Saucb. 
—Two ounces of butter, two ounces powdered sugar, six 
bitter almonds, well pounded together ; add by degrees one 
wineglassful of brandy. To be about the consistency of 
honey. 

Scotia writes, — ^Would you tell me how to bone a 
chicken ? I am a very young wife, and a very ignorant 
one, and it makes me so unhappy when I can't do things 
as they should be. If you had any idea of the hazy 
notions the Housekeeping Room is dispelling, you would 
imagine I look forward to Sylvia. [Begin to bone your 
chicken, or any other bird, by first taking out the breast 
bone. You must make an incision for the purpose, and 
this will give you plenty of room to cut out the backbone 
with a sharp knife ; then pull out the leg bones j do not 
break the skin ; the flesh of the leg must be pushed in- 
wards. Do write, if you want to know anything. I am 
only too gbd to get such letters as yours.] 

S. A. H. will. feel much obliged to Cricket if she will 
tell her how to make a Madeira Cake. [We have been 
inquiring fx a tried recipe of this cake for several months. 
yrm be thankfol to get one. As a rule, I dislike giving 
untried recipes of this kind of cookery.] 

Lbsub writes, — Maiie asks if hams being kept in a 
box with malt dost, etc., are likely to taste badly, or get 
the weevil. I beg to inform her that they will keep, if 
properly dried, for years ; but hr the best way is to put 
them in brown paper, and then in grey calico bags, and 
keep them hanging in a dry place ; they will never get 
fly-blown. 

WxB WiFB writes, — Can you tell me of anything that 
win clean a bhck mantelpiece (not marble)? [Wash it 

T^ Decorative Art Material Company are now 
showing a splendid assortment of Silk Plushes, Utrecht 
Velvets, Art Fustians, Noil Velvets, Woollen and other 
Tapestries. Heavy Twill Cretonnes, suitable for cur- 
tains and furniture coverings. The Designs and New 
Art Colourings are in the most fashionable and recherche 
styles, and have been specially selected for the coming 
season. Prices strictly moderate, and marked in plain 
figures. Twill Cretonnes from 7Jd. Patterns sent post 
free. Depot, 19, Charing Cross, S:W. — [Advt.] 



thoroughly with soap and water (Hudson's Extract of Soap) 
to get off all the spirits, etc., you have been using ; then 
getting the surfiice as smooth as possible (I fency you can 
do this with a piece of pumice-stone, as I mean that 
cracks, etc, must not appear much), paint the mantel- 
piece with Berlin (not Brunswick) black. Put gloves on, 
and an old apron. This black has a polish of its own. 
I suppose your mantelpiece is of cement ; but, if of wood, 
act in exacdy the same way, but not using the pumice- 
stone. It would be better to have it planed.] 

Whitb Pink sends the promised Kentish Pudding Pie 
recipe, and we hope our friends will try it W. P. sends 
" good words and kind " to Sylvia, and we are none the 
less grateful, though we cannot print them. A Rbcipb 
Fot A Kbntish Pudding Pib. — ^Take one quart of new 
milk, three or four small tablespoonfuls^of best ground rice, 
a quarter of a pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of moist 
sugar, four good eggs, or five, if liked very rich 5 and 
make a good short paste with butter and lard, equal parts, 
about enough to line a pie-dish all over. Wet the dish at 
the edge all round before putting the paste on. Now make 
the mixture in the following manner: First mix the 
ground rice to a nice consistence, like good mustard well 
made, with a little of the cold milk, then put the re- 
mainder on the fire, and flavour with a stick of cinnamon 
shred in the milk, and left to simmer in it for a few 
minutes. But, if preferred, take the milk when cold, and 
drop nearly half a teaspoonful of essence of almond, or any 
other essence that is liked, and flavour to taste, in the cold 
milk. When the milk is just coming to the boil (but it 
must not boil), strain the ground rice into it, and keep 
stirring undl it is like a nice batter, and will leave the 
saucepan almost clean, then pour into the dish with the 
paste around it, and see the paste is not too thick --a 
quarter of an inch is quite suflicient. Bake this a Uttle in 
your oven before you have the mixture in. It is better, 
before putting in the dish in which the paste is, to first 
pour the milk and rice into another dish ; add the sugar, 
the currants, and some nutmeg. When the sugar is 
melted, sdr the currants with the mixture gently, and when 
neariy cold, add two or three ounces of good Dorset or 
fresh butter. When still a litde cooler, add the yolks of 
the eggs. When well beaten up, stir the mixture well, 
pour into the paste-lined dish, and bake in a moderate 
oven for one hour, or not quite so long. Grate a litde 
nutmeg on the top, if liked. This is a pudding much 
used in Kent, and always on Mid-Lent Sundays, in well- 
to-do families. 

An Old Lady raoM Salop writes, — Can you tell me 
how to preserve greengages as green and whole as possible ? 
I always get mine smashed and a bad colour, and my 
Magnum Bonums the same. [Do you mean to botde 
your fruit ? If so, take large-mouthed glass or stone botdes, 
fill them gently with firuit just ripe, and no more, then put 
in cold water to the neck, ue down with bladder. Put 
them in some large vessel (copper will do), with cold water 
up to their necks, putting something, such as hay or straw, 
between them to prevent them from fdling against each 
other. Simmer, not boil, them for a quarter of an hour, 
let them get cold in the water ; then wipe them, and put 
away in a dry (not warm) cool place. I have botded some 
in this way, and they retain their greenness well.] 

£glantinb writes,— Will Cricket give her a recipe for 
*< Cheese Soufllee," also for nice tea cakes, which can be 
quickly made without soda and milk? [These recipes 
were both given in recent numbers ; will Eglantine refer to 
them.] 

Ivy writes, — She would thank the kind Cricket if she 
would tell her if there is any way, besides using Hudson's 
Dry Soap, of washing table mats, to keep them white, 
mine get so yellow. [I do not like the Dry Soap, I like 
the Extract, and use it. These two soaps are by different 
makers. If you will kindly look through our back 
columns, you will see very much useful information respect- 
ing washing of all kinds. Wash the mats in a lather of 
simple, good yellow soap, rinse them under the sink tap 
thoroughly, and lay them on the grass to bleach in the sun 
(when the sun happens to be out).] 

Lily asks, — Can Cricket oblige her with a recipe for 
a sponge cake ? [Weigh ten eggs and their weight of 
sugar (powdered loaJF) into a basin, beat it well with their 
yolks, add the grated rind of a fresh lemon, being carefol 
to let no white part fall in, and the juice. Beat the whites 
of the ten eggs to a stiff froth, and mix them with the 
sugar and some butter whisked to a froth (half a pound). 
Stir the whole for fifteen minutes, never stopping, then 
sift in gradually the weight of six eggs in sifted flour. 
When the flour is perfectly well mixed in, pour the mix- 

" I COULD hardly believe that such ezceOent qualities 
as their Ladies' bordered real Irish Cambric Handker- 
^efis, hemmed for use, at 3s. 3d. and 5s. xid. per 
doaen, could be sold for the prices. "— See Press. Samples 
post free. Robinson & Clba vbr. Manufacturers to Her 
Majesty, Belfast— {Advt. 1 



tore into tins lined with buttered paper. Bake in a bot 
oven for twenty minntes ; if baking too fut, cover it with 
thick paper.] 

Dinah writes, — ^Many thanks for asustance on vaiioas 
suljects, which has been intended for others, and appro- 
priated by me. In answer to Marie, Mama says she htt 
found hams keep beautifoUy in malt dust, except on one 
occasion, when the rats got at them. I wonder if all 
your correspondents know the value of sour milk, for 
raising cakes, etc., especially tea cakes. I make iiice light 
tea cakes with two pounds of flour, one teaspoonfbl of 
baking powder, ditto of sugar, half an ounce of batter, mix 
with sour milk to a stiff dough, and bake quickly on flat 
tins ; they are plain, but very nice. 

A Young Wive asks, — ^What would be the beit 
kind of worsted or wool for knitting good strong socks for 
a sailor's rough wear? How much would it take fbr 
three pairs, what price should I pay, and what 'is the best 
wearing colour ? Should be glad If Sylvia woold tell me 
next month. [Scotch fingermg, of a navy blue, a heather 
brown is capital for socks. I do not know the quantity 
required, your knitter will tell you. Any draper, or Ber- 
lin wool seller will tell you the price, from 4d. per ounce, 
doubtless.] 

Agnes M. asks, — Could yon give a cure for the~ 
well I can hardly call it toothache — as it affects the whole 
side of the face, but perhaps you will understand what I 
mean. [You mean neuralgia, I think. I take qainine 
for this distressing malady, but quinine does not suit all 
persons alike, although it is a splendid cure with some. 
There is no royal road to cure this, I fancy, as it is an sffiN- 
tion of the nerves. Consult a good chemist.] 

£. D. kindly gives some valuable hints. In answer to 
Maria's question respecting keeping hams, I beg to say 1 
know an excellent housekeeper who always keeps her haim 
in a large box, filled with malt combs, or dust, they require 
to be thickly covered, so that no flies can get to them, sad 
the malt combs give them a beautiful flavour. I am as 
old housekeeper, and perhaps my method of boiling haou 
may be usefiil to others. Let the ham be ever so large, I 
boil it only one hour, proceed thus : put the ham into a 
boiler of cold water, let it be well covered, then pat it at 
one end of the stove for eight or ten hours, let it gradually 
get hot, then boil one hour, draw aside and let it stud as 
long to cool, the skin comes off well, and the bam is 
juicy and good. Battee Puddings. — With regard to 
batter puddings, the allowance should be to one egg, one 
heaped tablespoonfiil of flour, quarter of a pint of milk, 
half a teaspoonfol of salt, added to the eggs before potting 
the milk and flour to it. Scarcely any kind of firoit will 
remain floating in the batter, it nearly always nnks like a 
« Black Cap Puddmg." 

PaiMEosE asks for a good recipe for Gooseberry Wine 
made with ripe firuit. [Put the goosebenies into a pan, 
crushing them well, leave it (uncovered) for a day and a 
night, then press the pulp through a strong linen bag (or 
hair bag is better). What is left of each pressing pot 
into a pan separate, allowing half a gallon of boiling water 
to each gallon of gooseberries used. Stir incessantly f» 
fifteen minutes, let it alone for twelve hours, then press 
the pulp through the bag, and put the juice to the other 
juice obtained. Allow two and a half pounds of hnf 
sugar to every gallon of liquor (juice). Let it fonnent} 
this over, draw it off and put in half a pint of brandy to 
each gallon. Leave it untouched for five weeks, then 
very carefully put it into a c^sk (do not let the cask be too 
large for the contents). Keep in a cool place for aboot 
fifteen months (some will ripen in a year), then bottle it. 
In two or thre^ years this wine is a capital wine, if well 
made. Very cheap too, when one grows one's own 
gooseberries.] 

BiTHiAH recommends Alpha to dip a piece of rag in 
paraffin, and wipe o?er the fire irons with itv It will 
prevent steel or iron from rusting. Bithiah got this 
recipe 60m an ironmonger, and it answers well, being, too, 
easy to clean off again. Bithiah gives a way of keeping 
jams. Boil as usual, let it stand till nearly cold, fill the 
pots. Next day cover them firom the dust with thin 
white paper, and put them in a cool, dry place. In a few 
weeks examine the jam, if any mould is on the tap 
remove it. This will sometimes occur, but Bithish and 
her ftiends have kept jam in this simple manner for more 
than^two years. 

Arabella Qoodaed writes, — She would take it ss tf 
great favour if Cricket could oblige her with the recipe fbr 
Sand Cakes, at least that is the name they hare in the 
shops ; they resemble a sponge cake very much, only tiicy 
are brown in colour instead of yeUow. [I do not know 
this cake by the name, nor by the description. I will try 
and get you the recipe. Do you mean *' Savarin ?**] 

Ladies requiring Governesses, Companions, Lady, 
Cook, and Working Housekeepers, Matrons, Maids, 
Nurses. Miss Frost, Ladies' Employment Agency, 59. 
Bemers Street.— [Advt.] 
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Latoina writety— Knowing Cricket it fend of redpei 
the hat ferwtrded her two very good onei. Spongx 
Caks. — Break five eggi over half a pound of mgar^ beat 
for half an hoar, then add the wttght of two and a half 
eggt of fionry and a few dropt of ettence of lemon, or the 
grated rind and juice of a lemon. Bake one hour in a 
cool OTcn. Rock CAKXt. — Beat two ouncet of butter to 
a cream, then add three ouncet of lugar, two eggt, half a 
pound of flour, small teatpoonfel of baking powder, mix 
with a little milk into a ttiff paste. I think the Cricket 
will find the following manner of cleaning sponget, both 
tpeedjr and reliable ; mine has been in conttant ote for 
nearly three yeart, and it ttill at good at when firtt pur- 
chased. Soak the sponge in cold water in which a lump 
of common toda has been dissoWed, let it stand a few 
minutes, then wring it out of as hot a water as the hand 
can bear ; the toapy shine which comet firom it it asto- 
nithing, it verj likely may require teveral waters; the 
sponge is perfectly sweet when finished. 

CrrxwAYO sends Cricket a recipe for making a nice 
tweet cake called Yorkshirx Pudding. — ilb. flour, lib. 
sugar (brown), ^Ib. butter, i oz. (or less, according to 
taste) of ground ginger. Rub the butter into the flour, 
then add the sugar and ginger ; spread the crumbs half*an- 
inch thick in a clean, well-buttered dripping dn. Bake a 
light brown colour in a quick oven. When baked, cut 
into squire pieces. Will this be the pudding Bice asks for? 
Will Cricket give a recipe for making really good Scotch 
bread ? [I have not a tried one.] 

Enigma writes, — Will you please tell me how much 
cochineal I ought to use to colour a blanc mange, and can 
you tell me the price of it? [( forget the price. Atk 
your chemitt for tome, a very little is required, it it to very 
bright a dye or colour.] I wanted to ask yon how a 
custard must be boiled ) is it put into a mould or basin and 
tied over vrith a cloth, must the mould be quite fell, and 
does not the water get into it ? 1 have ofoen wanted to 
make one so that when cold it cuts out in slices and is 
quite smooth. I hope it won't require many eggs. Where 
can I get the egg powder you spoke of? [Boil in a well 
floured cloth, or a mould that has a proper lid to it, the 
water will not get in. Steaming is an excellent way of 
boiling custards. Custard puddings alwayt require many 
eggt. I am going to try tome custard powder that it called 
Freeman*t, at soon as possible. The advertisement says no 
eggs required, but 1 cannot give any opinion yet This is 
a simple recipe for either boiled or baked custard : — Beat 
up six eggs well, add a quart of new milk, a little finely- 
ahred looon-peel, blanched and crushed or grated, add sugar 
to taste. Nfix all these ingredients thoroughly, and pour 
into a basin or mould, thickly flour the doth and boil for 
about twenty minutes. If to be baked, line your dish with 
puflf paste, grating nutmeg over the custard after it b 
poured in. All good grocers sell egg powder (Cox, Oxford 
Street, for one). If you try any custard powders will you 
tell me how you succeed with them? To your third 
question, I advise you to get tome of the scent you like best, 
and simply when you dress your hair for the day tprinkle a 
few dropt upon it. Thit will antwer the purpote 
iiilly ; or, when wrashing the head put some scent in the 
water. 

Out LiTTLX TaoT kindly sends recipes and says, — I 
am more and more pleased with Sylvia*s Magazine ; and 
aeeing how kindly all correspondents are answered I write 
to ask whether you can tell me if any particular kind of 
ginger is used for the recipe of Preserved Ginger you gave 
lately; can you also give me a recipe for cocoanut 
biscuits? [The ginger must be green, and it can be 
preserved at any time of the year ; but when the grocers 
or fruiterers have it in fresh is the best. An excellent 
recipe for making cocoanut biscuits is thus : — Rasp a fiesh 
cocoanut on a grater, being carefol that none of the brown 
part fells in, and to avoid this it would be better to pare the 
nut thinly. The hands must be exceedingly clean. Spread 
the grated part upon a tin or some flat vessel, and let it dry 
gradually for two days. Add to it twice its weight of 
crushed and nicely sifted sugar (loaf), the whites of half-a 
dozen nice eggs whisked to a froth, and to every pound of 
■agar a teacupfiil of flour. Work the mixture well 
together, put it into small drop tins or drop it on to a 
bsJdng tin a teaspoonfnl at a time, like rock cakes. Bake 
in a very gentle oven for twenty minutes, take them out 
of the tin when warm, and ttore in canisters when cold.] 
Jn answer to Maud in the February number, in my ex- 
perience good Scotch fingering weart and wathet better than 
any other wool ; but mott people would think it too thick for 
tummer. There are thinner knitting yarnt told. The 
Penelope yam is, I believe, very good. In ansvrer to 
Detravona I tend a recipe for Apple Ginger, alto one for 

Monograms and Initial Letters in various 
Designs for Handkerchiefs and Ladies' Underclothing, 
from ajd. per letter. Samples of Letters, &c, free hf 
post from R. Allin, ''The Universal Outfitter." 73, 
Upper Street, and 464, Kingsland Road, London. — 
£ADvr.] 



Lemon Pudding. Apple GzNGxa. — ^Put tix poondt white 
tugar in three gills cold water to dittolve. Set on the fire 
and when it boilt (boil half hour, tkimming well), peel, core, 
and cut up into tise liked, good applet (firm onet the 
bett), then weigh. Put eight poondt to the togar, and let 
it limmer rill the piecet are trantparent ; then add an ounce 
bottle of ettence of ginger, tdr to well mix them, poor 
into pott. LxMON Pudding. — ^Take tix ouncet fine bread 
cmmbt, four ouncet fine tuet, tix ouncet white tugar, mix, 
then add grated rind and juice of a large lemon, and well- 
beaten egg, and enough milk to make it about the con- 
tittence of porridge ; well grease a barin or dish, and boil 
or bake about one hour. 

Snowdrop writes,— Will yoo kindly tell me a nice 
recipe for Cocoanut Biscuits and Rusks, and a recipe for 
Sponge Cake. [For your first request tee reply to Our 
Little Trot. To make Rusxs. — ^To every pound of flour 
allow two ounces of butter, quarter pint of milk, two 
ounces of loaf sugar, three eggs, one tablespoonfol of yeast. 
Put the milk and butter in a saucepan, shaking it till the 
butter is melted. Put the flour and the tugar together in a 
barin, mixing them well ; and beat in the well-whitked 
eggs. Stir them with the yeast to the milk and butter, and 
with this liquid work the flour into a smooth dough. Cover a 
cloth over the basin, and leave the dough to rise by the side of 
the fire ; then knead it, and diride it into twelve pordons ; 
place them in a brisk oven, and bake for about twenty 
minutes. Take the rusks out, break them in half, and 
then set them again in the oven to get crisp on the other 
ride. Spongs Cakx. — ^Take half-a- pound of sifted loaf sugar 
and five eggs, and having well beaten all these together for 
quite half-an-hour, grate into them the peel of a lemon, 
and the juice also if the flavour b much liked. Stir into 
this mixture as much floor as will, in the scales, wrigh down 
three small eggs. Pour all into a tin, and bake it in a 
rather cool oven. Don't let the cake remain a moment 
out of the oven when it it prepared.] 

Ailxkn would be glad of the receipt of the Queen of 
Puddingt which the cannot get in any cookery book. 
[The Queen of Puddingt it the same as Qaeen*s Pudding, 
given by Teannie to Harry. Queen*s Pudding it made 
thut :-^lice tome applet, after peeling and coring them, 
butter a deep mould, put in it a layer of French roll cot 
in very thin slices that have been steeped in dissolved butter, 
then a* layer of apple, with sugar and grated lemon peel ; 
continue to do this till the mould is foil, A little brandy 
and lemon juice may be added, but are not indispensable. 
The top layer on the mould must be of roll steeped in 
butter. Bake firom thirty to forty minutes. 

IasLAND*s Davghtkx often thinks how nice it would 
be if the Cricket and all her corretpondentt coold meet 
foce to face, and have a long and interetting talk over all 
their housekeeping troobies and pleasuret. Each one should 
bring a specimen of her own cookery, made from the 
Cricket's recipes — ^what a testing and comparing we woold 
have. But it woold be difficult to get ut aU together, 
would it not, dear Cricket } our hornet must be so very 
for apart. But perhaps we would to our surprise see many 
of our ndghbours there. Ireland's Daughter thanks Mrs. 
C. B. M. for her hints about the cakes; they 
are very usefol. We will have more consideration in 
foture for the delicate '' nervous system " of the cake. 
If there is such a .thing as a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Cakes, Mrs. C. B. M. must belong to it. 
Ireland's Daughter is anxious to be able to make brown 
bread with baking powder. Bakers* brown bread is made 
chiefly of bran, which cannot be as wholesome as if made 
with good flour. If anyone can give from experience some 
help on this subject, Ireland's Daughter will be most grate- 
fol, as hers is so hard. [Try this recipe. To six quarts of 
coarse-ground wheat meal, make a hole in the middle 
of it, haring placed it in a pan. Now mix half a tea-cup- 
fol of golden syrup in a pint of warm milk and water, with 
a well dissolved teaspoonfol of carbonate of soda, and pour 
thit mixture into the hole. Stir till like moderately ttiflf* 
batter, then continue exactly at though you were making 
ordinary white bread. It vrill make four loavet, weighing 
two poundt each when baked. Bake an hoor-and-a-half 
in a hot oven.] In the Irith caket there is nothing to 
make them rise. Woold they want soda or b^ing pow- 
der ? [These are never uted, but will you experiment 
next time with baking powder, or uy i teaspoonfol 
carbonate of soda ? I would prefer the latter.] How long 
will a plum-pudding keep when boiled in a cloth and hung 
up, alto when boil^ in a basin and hung up i [They will 
keep for teveral months, if brandy or rum it used in the 
making. Ordinary pudding will, or at least ought to keep 
well for at least six weeks.] May two puddiags be boiled 

Crbwbls, EMBRoroBRT, and Braiding Patterns, 
in every kind, sent to choose from. Transfeninff Pat- 
terns, from 4id. the 6 yards. Transferring Cloths for 
marking on light or dark materials. White, is. 6d. ; Blue, 
zs. per Sheet. Crash and Serge Patterns sent. Ladies' 
own materials marked. B. Francis, z6, Hanway 
Street, Oxford Stzeet, London, W. [Adtt.] 



In the tame pot ? [If of the nme kind, Yoo coold not 
boil a meat podding and a tweet podding together.] Oor 
poddingt float on the top of the water, how can thta be 
prevented ? [Some poddingt will float when done, hot 
poddingt in ordinary have a tendency to ttick to the bottom 
of the pot. What puddingt do yoo refer to f] 

Katx Kxaxnxt thankt the Cricket for enquiring af^r 
her, and atkt — It it with a knifo and fork the Cricket 
thredt tuet ? [No, a tuet chopper, Init a carving knifo 
antwert very wclU Suet choppert cott from it. 6d. to St. 
at the ironmongers.] And how does she chop up meat 
for beef tea ? [Cut it, not chop it in pieces about i^ 
inches long.] Does she skim beef-tea while it is boiling ? 
[No, strain it when done, set it in a cool place.] K. K. 
returns her uncere thanks to those ladies who so kindly 
answered her questions about the Revalenta Arabica. It 
is amusing to see what diflerent opinions they have of its 
eflicacy. Please say how the butter it to be mixed into 
Grateful't toda cake. [Beat it to a cream.] K. K. informt 
Harry that the Cricket gave a recipe for Queen't Pudding 
in March, 1878. If Harry hat not the Journal, K. K. 
will copy the recipe for her with the greatett pleatore. 
[Many thanks, tome more are given.] K. K. has several 
recipes for puddings without eggs and some without milk 
if there would be room for them in the Journal. [They 
shall have space when potrible.] Maod will find three 
Orange Puddingt in Mrs. Beeton*s Book of Household 
Management, Does the Cricket keep broth covered while 
it is boiling ? An old cookery book says it maket it very 
nnwholetome to thot in the fomet. - [Cover it over by all 
meant, thete ** fomet " contain mott of the fftf nrft of the 
meat, and if oncovered yoo allow them to escape. Yoor 
pincoshion query is for another room ] K. K. tried the 
bread pudding which the Cricket gave in May, it was as 
she says, a nice light one. She thinks Ginger Pudding 
exceedingly nice. [I am glad to know when yoo succeed 
with the redpes.] She has an old cookery book which 
savB that puddings with a moderate number of eggs are 
wbolesomer than those in which there are a large number. 
It also says, ** The whites of eggs should never be pot in 
poddings for children, or persons with weak stomacns, or 
those who are invalids in any other way. The yolk of an 
egg alone answers the same purpose. The puddings made 
with the yolks alone will be as hght as with the whole egg. 
Does the Cricket think raw eggs are better taken as they 
come out of the shell without beating } [It is not every- 
one who could take a raw egg, I prefer them beaten.] 
What would take out the stains of hot dishes on mahogany r 
[Wash the stains well with warm soap and water (Hudson's 
Extract of Soap is the nicest for the purpose) then polish 
daily with some good fiimitnre oil. Yoo must persevere.] 
What can be done to a handsome dining table, the leaf of 
which has got vervmuch scratched? The scratches arc tnming 
black. [Keen the <* scratches " clean and polish well, th'is 
is, I believe, all you can do, by constants rubbing the part, 
it will get worn down to an even surnce again.] The 
Cricket savs, ** bathe the foet with mustard in the water 
for a cold.*' Suppose after doing this and taking a hot 
drink that the cold was nothing better the next morning, 
what would the Cricket do ? Would she remain in bed 
even if the cold was not very bad? [No.] And what 
other remedies would she try? [She would try this 
several times.] K. K. sometimes gets bad colds and does 
not know the wisest way to treat them. When the 
Cricket applies wet flannel to the chest how does she keep 
the night-dress dry ? [The flannel should be wrung out as 
dry as posrible from the water, and another quite dry ^eoe 
phced upon that.] Why is it the crust of the brown soda 
squares you Imy in the shops is so sof^, and the home-made 
ones are always so hard? [In many cases it is the foult of 
the oven. Oveiu are not built to bake with now-a-days, 
but to make the hearts of hoosekeepers tad within them, 
the Cricket thinkt.] P. W. O. tayt that the flndt the 
yolk of an egg beaten up with tugar better for the voice 
than a raw egg. Doet she mean that she beats up the yolk 
of a boiled egg? [No, certainly not a boiled one.] What 
is the best way to keep butter fresh ? we get a supply once 
a week. [Keep it on a neve that is turned down over 
some lumps of charcoal, cover with a thin cloth, put a few 
lumps of the latter just roond the top edge of the sieve alto. 
Set all in a cool pUce. This is the Cricket's own method.] 

Button will be very gratefbl if kind Cricket will teU 
her if she can dye coloured stockings black with Judson's 
dye ? will they wash afterwards ? Button has tome beauti- 
ful fine cotton stockings, but they are very light cdoors, 
and she only cares to wear black. [I do notknow ; why 
not try one pair with one of Jodton's dark dyes. Hb 
black Restorer is not an abtolote dye. Dyed goods will wash.] 

Our Real Irish Ijnbn for Underdothing. our 
fine Irish Linen Diaper, both jrard wide^ at is. per jrard, 
and our Brown Dress linen, at 5{d. per yard, cannot be 
matchfid at the price. Patterns post me, Robinson 
ft Clbavbr, The Royal Irish Uoen Warehouse, Bel- 
iiast By appointment Manulacttirers to the Queea.— 
[Advt.] 
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winf month's lssa« mut bfl f onrarded 
^^^M Uu >th at mch montta to 8n.TU, 
U^n. Wuid, [.ook, * Co., Wuiriak Honw, 
BoTMt BnildiDC** Sftliiburj SqiurB, ELO- 

1. Luttsn mut b* written on on* lids 
odIj of «aoh vhadt of paper. 

3. LatUn fnr ths DnwinR^rwin mmt be 
viittan on ifponta p&par from thaw in- 



tmded lor tho Work-Toom or ths Eiahug* 
OolnolD. 

i. Ko ohun ii mad* Icr npllaa to qii«- 
ttoDBp Oar Dr&wlug-room ia opan to uL 

5. Stltia cannot forwanl to anj one ths 
prlTB-tfl addraHBei of thove who mlTeiiiM fm 
BTLTu'fl HoiiB JoT^avAL, bnt Will forwud 
Isttan lutlnnpl; ta laohadTHrtiHmBDts. 

litUn by poet. 



The subscriber t 



PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 






Puiiles in three months shall recei , ._ 

be chosen ^i^^m the catalogue of Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
•ad Co. A Second Piiie, to be awarded lo the second 
belt competitor, will be a Hidr.^uiDeii Book: and aThird 
Prizs, a Five SMlllne Book. Theie Prius will b« given 



Aoswen to be sent in by the gth of each month, ad- 
dressed to Sjlria, u above ic Kule I for "Oui Dntwing' 

No notice will be taken of leplies received later than 
that date. 

The n«me >nd address of the gnessei, together with a 
turn diflumt, or ioltials, forpubUtatlon. must be sent In 
with each amwer, written legibly " th* tamt ikai af 
fafr. 

"Sobtciriber"«nd "CmuEant Subscriber" will not 
be accepted as nomsitfltmt. 

All correct replies leoedved In time will be acknow- 
ledged in thejoiinial. 

Competitors must retain their *em <U fltnu, and not 
alter It to any other. 



H al F. (Addison's Hisiod, Book i. p. 40)- 

O ffenc E. (Shake5pearesA'<>/itflr,Acia,Seene4). 

P adu A. (Shakespeare's Taming of tKt Skrrm, 

Act I, Scene a). 
En R. (Addison's Cate. Act s). 

HOPE— FEAR. 

Correct solutions have been received from Pleine 
d'Eapeiance and Bridewell and Bethlehem. The Prizes, 
therefore, rest between these two ladies. 

Nest, Catherine C , Topsy and Daisy F. are incorrect 
In sitribuliDg light (No. 4) to Shakespeare, though in 
Ol/Ullo. Act 3. Scene 9, ■ limilai idea Is expressed, 
(hough in a different form of words. 

Hanie omits the sources of two lighta. We are net 
Obliged to acknowledge tbe solutions wherein the sources 
of the various lights are not given. If Hatrie sent her 
former solution in as small an envelope as that in which 
she sent the present, it vciy ptoliably got lost in transit, 
said envelope being about an inch deep ajid three wide. 

Acrostic— No, 1. or Third Ssktss. 
I. A Shakespearean hero. 

3. " Along the cool sequestered of life, 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way." 

le of a nymph mentioned in Koman history, 
a mantle large and broad 



Edith writes, — I hare a fairly good knowledge of 
dressmaking, but am anxious to obtain improvement, 
can any of your readers kindly tell me where I could 
lake lessons in culling out and fitting, at a reasonable 
cost ? Also, where I could take lessons in roillinery? 
[Prepaid answer u-ill be forwarded, ii Edith will kindly 

- Can any of your 1 



And for a mantle large and b 
He wrapt him in religion." 



MysiE 



Vill s 



.1 tell 



„ Ecndof th 

JosEPHlNB would feel greatly obliged \( any kind 
correspondent would tell her of some pretty showy duets, 
not too diHicult, 

E. D. wishes for information on the following sub- 
ject :— She often reads in the newspapers of fines inflicted 
for singing copyright son^s in public without peimis^on. 
A short time since, thK old song, "Kathleen Mavour- 
neen," was one mentioned. How can one know what 
songs may be sung, and of what use are they if we m 
not sing them? I have closely examined tny copy 
the one menlloned. but " copyright " is not on it. 
shall feel much obliged if any one will explain. 

Cecil writes. — Do you think boots or shoes will be 
the most fashionable this summer? {Both will be 
worn.] Would a while washing dress be proper to go 
to church in? [Yes, if perfectly clean.) r>o you think 
a black dress would look too dark lor summer ? [No.] 
Will olive green be fashionable? [Yes.] How much 



heighl of th 

K EAT [ no's CoccH Lozenges cure Coughs, 
Asthma, BiiOnCH[TIS. — Medical testimony slates thai 
DO other medicine is so effectual in the cure of these 
dangerous maladies. One tAienge alone gives ease, 
one or two al bedtime ensurfs rest. For relieving diffi- 
culty of breathing Ihey are invaluable. They contain 
no o|Mum nor any violent dntg. Sold by all Chemists, 
In Tins, It. i^d., and as. gd. each.— [Advt.J 



ages, or any s . , 

years old, who by the sudden death of his fother. is left 
with little or no provision for Ihe future P I must also 
add he is lame, and likely to continue so for life. Any 
help or advice in this matter will be most thankfully 
received by E. D. 

Lovelace writes,— I have great pleasure in ansaet- 
int; Primrose's questions in regard lo Sydney. Australia. 

sent residing in Adelaide. House rents' are ^boiit the 
same, rather lower if anything, than In London, and 
provisions of all kinds much cheaper. The climate is 
much belter than in Melbourne ; there are two very hot 
months, December and January, tbe rest of the year is 
like the dimate of Italy ; there is no r^lycold weather. 
I should think it would agree very well with any one 
suffering from a weak chest. As to good servants, I am 
afraid they are hardly to be had, except at very high 
wages. I shall be very pleased to give Primrose any 
other information I can. 

N. Nancy writes,- M. E. I. will be able to get 
a book of instructions on leather work, at any book- 
seller's ; the only one I know of is called "Ornamental 
Leather Work, by Emilie de Cond^, price is.; pub- 
lished by J. Barnard, 339. Oxford Street, London. Can 
any one tell me of anything that will remove green off 
the leelh. which is generally attended by inflammation 
in the gums i 

Gussle writes, — 1 look forward to your journal as a 
monthly treat, and Ihank you for making it so useful 
and entertaining. Will you kindly, through its medium, 
tell J. M. R., who wrote to the July numlier asking how 
lo make nice brown gravies, that if she gels a shiUing 
bottle of "The Granular Browning for Gravies,'' she 
wilt dnd it all she requires. Directions are given with 
each bottle ; tl will serve for gravies of every description, 
and can be procured from any good grocer. A shilling 
bottle lasts a long time. To Louie, the words of 
" Home they Brought her Warrior Dead," are Tenny- 
son's. I enclose them for her with pleasure ; also all 
the verses of Lord Lyiton's poem, tor Lalla Rookh. 
Will you enrol my name as a member of your Bird 
Protecting Association 1 

A. J. wriies, — I have just read the letter from An 
Anxious Mother, In your journal. If she thinks of 
residing in Gtrmany. I can recommend her very sin- 
cerely lo a good place, where 1 believe she would find, 
not only all needful educational advimlages, both for 
boys and girls, but also, in couise of time, some very 
kind and svmpathelic friends. In 1870, my cousin and 
myself went over lo commence a two years' study of 
their language, with music, and. through Ihe strong 
recommendation of others, we selecled a school of 
which we now feel that we can scarcely speak highly 
enough. I visited the school again a while ago, 
and round It still impreved. I will simply give An 
Anxious Mother the address, if she will write lo me 
through you. In writing to the school she is welcome 
lo use my name, but I do not wish it published in the 

where 1 could procure (at once') an oullit for India, the 
underhnen made very neatly by hand, and at moderate 
prices. [We can recommend Mr. Avis, 213, Upper 



any I have hi 



excel 

... ..t Ihe same prices." Write (or 
s of their fine Cambric Hem-slllched Handker- 
l 6s. 6d. per dozen, and their exquisitely fine 
quality at Half-a^uinea per doien, as they are marvel- 
lously good. Samples post free. Makers to the Queen. 
Bel fasL— [Advt.J 

The ''SHAMkocK Embhoedkries " are equal in 
efTecl and wear 10." Real Madeira'' at less than half the 
price. Pattern Cards post free, on application lo 
Rd. Ali,im, 73, Uppar-slreet. Islington.— [Advt.J 



Lucv wishes for the words of a song begimung— 
' ' The last link is broken.'^' 

Californian BottesfLV.— Many thanks. It was 
a. mistake, but it does not matter. 

Edith Plastagenet writes,- My slsteris gdng t« 
be married this summer, so I want lo ask you about one 
or two things we are undecided upon. Will you tell me 
— I. What are the duties of the first bridesmaid? 
a. Oug^t the bridesmaids to kneel at all during the 
service? My sister has been bridesmaid twice, and she 
says that she never knelt at all : but at the last two wed- 
dings I saw the bridesmaids kneel during the prayen. 

3. When wailing for Ihe bride, before going into church, 
IS it correct to stand just inside the church, or in the 
porch ? The porch to our church is a very small one. 

4. What jewellery should the bridesmaids wear ? 5. Is 
it absolutely necessary for the first bridesmaid lo watt 
out of church with the best man, as he is very short, arid 
I (the first bridesmaid) am very tali? [If you write 
again, will you kindly leave space for replies, i. The 
duties of the principal bridesmaid are, to take oflf the 
bride's glove, and render her any small a&sistonce she 
may require in sinulor ways. a. 'The bridesmaids kneel 
during the prayers, of course. 3. The porch is the 
correct place to wait ; but if it is too small, the brides- 
maids will have to stand just within the church door, 
4. Any that goes nicely "with their dresses. 5, It is 

Dot writes, — I am very sorry indeed that I have 
been unable lo answer Alpha before about the SUd 
Protector. She can get it at any ironmonger's shop, I 
believe. If they have not got it, I am sure they cmiki 
get it for her. In answer to Denavona, the Steel Pro- 
tector is a kind of (»ly paste. I am sure she will be 
pleased with it, if she Ines it. Perhaps it would be a 
help both to Alpha and Derravona if I tell them how 10 
use it. When you have cleaned yoiu' lirc-irons, fenders, 
etc., put alittleof the Protector all over them, and leave 
them. When you want toclean them again, rub them with 
adusterwhich has a little emery powder or bath-brick on 
it. You will find that it * ill make them beautiful. I tlo 
this once a week ; but, of course, you can leave Ibea 
longer, if you wish, providing you are not using tbe 

A letter is waiting for Inez. Name and address* 
Elton Ci-aridge wriies. — Dear Sylvia. I see in thb 
month's Journal some inquiries from Mabelle about the 
St. Andrew's Examination, and I think you will possibly 
expect me to answer them. There is no limit to age 
after eighteen. It is not necessary to have passed any 
previous examination, though of couise to anyone hair- 
ing done so, the L. A. Examination seems mncfe 
easier. Tbe examination will be held next year oa 
April 30th, arst, and asnd. All information can ba 
obtained of Professor Knight, the University, St 
Andrew's. If Mabelle would like to know more ftom ns 
she can learn my private address from yoti. 

GOLPEN Hair presents her compliments to tbe 
Editor, and would be very grateful to anyone who could 
id her a cure for weak eyes originating ftom 
1. She haslried sulphate of sine, rose water, 
things, and lastly, has seen an txulist who 



write but VCIY Utile, cxmsequeaily time hangs heavy OD 
her hands. Will anyone kindly act the part of a. Good 
ind help Golden Hair? 
10 Wishes TO Know desires lo thank Sylvia 
lien t cake given in last month's Joumta ; It 
eautifuL I am sure the help Sylvia gives ta 

■ wonderful; whatever 

^ i able and willing lo 
answer them. I have induced several fricruls lo b«fia 
taking the Journal. [Sylvia is much obliged, but ihinkt 
it was the Cricket who gave the recipe for the cairn. 
She wlU be glad to know it was so nice. ] 

E. L. P.— I can only advise you lo advertise it, I 
know of no place where such articles as you describe 
can be sold. 

Augusta.— I am sorry to be unable to supply yon 
with the meaning of your present. ' 

L, M.— From Messrs. Oelrmann, Hampstead Road. 

Bargains for Ladies.— Black Velveteens, 11. o^d. 
per yard. Tweeds, 5s. 6d, Dress length, Blati 
Alpacas, 4id. ptt yard. Black and Coloured Roman 
Ciords, 8s. 9d., la yards. Calicos, from as. nd.. i* 
yards. Pretty and cjieap lot of Wool Wraja, i^ yard* 
square, in While, Cardinal. Black, Pink, Sky, 3s. Po« 
free. Patterns of Siufts, Sic, free.- S. AhIlKV, 7, Hifjll 
Slreel, C'-'--- ' —-•— r-A.,„^i 



I, London.— [Al 
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Martha Bubb writes,-— Madam, Like Mrs. Bubb of 
lyric fame, I am " fat, fair, and forty," and my likeness 
to the lady referred to is further enhanced by my being 
possessed of a husband in whose eyes I, perhaps not 
altogether unnaturally, desire to appear my best. In 
fiirtherance of this object I month by month, search 
through the pages of the various journals devoted to 
woman's idol— dress—in the hope of finding the details of 
iome costume given, suited to a lady of my age and 
proportion. But, alas, my sevirch is in vain. I find 
nothing but figures described and deUneated, whose arid 
forms drive one wild with envy. This month I heard 
with delight that you in your Journal had given the 
design of a dress for an elderly lady. Without delay I 
obtained a copy, and found, alas, nothing but an old face 
on a young figure. The proportions rather of an 
imaginary Parisienne belle than- of a Venus de Medici. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the juvenile and the 
dightly proportioned members of the female sex are 
akoe interested in the becoming adornment of their 
persons. I assume we ladies of a certain age, and un- 
sylph-like contour are far more in need of the accessories 
cMT dress than our more fragile, and less mature sisters. 
Why then not devote a page, or perhaps two, of your 
Journal in describing to us how we may render our some- 
what undue proportions less apparent, and our year^ less 
manifest? [Unfortunately, all the fashions are designed 
lor slight figures, but we shall bear in mind vour pz-raest.] 

Caknation writes,— Dear Sylvia, Will you kindly 
teU me in your Journal if it would be etiquette to wear 
slight mourning for the father of the gentleman to whom 
I am engaged. We do not live in the same town, 
but are very friendly and often meet. Your kind recom- 
mendation of different firms has often been most useful 
to me, especially Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver, with 
whose handkerchiefs I am very pleased. [To do so is 
not necessary in any way.] 

La USA would feel much obb'ged to anyone who could 
give her a receipt for the preparation used for the hair, 
termed " pure extract of lime-juice and glycerine." 

A. B. — The article you mention is one I cannot 
recommend in the material. 

Dbak Sylvia, Can you or any of your subscribers tell 
tm the words of "The Message," or where it can be 
procured? It begins thus; 

" I had a message to send her. 
Her whom my heart loves best. 
But I had my task to finish. 
And she had gone home to rest. 

" Then I cried in my passionate longing. 
Has the earth no angel friend 
Which would carry my love the message 
My heart desires to send ? " 

G. E. Bennett, Walton Manor Lodge, Oxford. [No 
cloubt some kind subscriber will send you the words of 
(his wdl'known song.] 

The Heroine of the Jungle writes.-rWishing to 
Uvf near London, and not knowing anything about the 
place, I am anxious to know if any 01 your correspon- 
dents know of a nice country place where rents are low, 
about twenty miles further south than London. The 
Heroine of the Jungle will feel so grateful for any 
Information. 

Aftexnoon Tea writes, — Dear Sylvia, Knowing 
how kind you always are about answering questions, I 
venture to ask you, can I send your Journal to India? 
and how much will the postage be? ffhe Journal can 
be sent per post to India. The postage is via South- 
gunpton, 8d. per number, via Brindisi, is. per number. 
If sent by the India Parcel Post Agency. 122, I^adenhall 
Street, E,C., or 25, Cockspur Street, S.W., it will only 
cost 6d. per copy. I am sorry to say I know of no 
remedy for what vou complain of ] 

Will Ecncrolf give the address of the place where 
she sends used stamps, as Murill has a great number. 
Are they given away, or would Muriel make anything by 
the sale of them ? 

The Man in the Moon writes, — Dear Sylvia, Will 
you tell me what sort of box would be suitable to put 
Ikiwers in for conveyance to a distant part of the country. 
And are they sent by post ? I should imagine a card- 
board box would be too fragile to enable the flowers to 
reach their destination in an imcrushed, un faded state. 
£A cardboard box answers admirably, if the address and 
stamps are put on a label so that the post-office stamp is 
put upon that instead of upon the box.] 

Fanchon or F. R. is informed that the solution sent 
under the above initials was acknowledged to Anti-Erin, 
and is requested to abide by her original nom-de-plume. 
If not, no notice whatever will be taken of her letters or 
the solutions she may send. 

Brownie. — It is not at all too soon. I shall be very 
£^lad to help you in other ways if I can. 

Hopeful. — Within ten days. 

A Young Mother. — Velveteen, cashmere, or serge. 

*'SUCH cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs for Gentlemen, 
bemmed for use, as their real Irish Cambric, at 5s. 6d.. 
and beautifully fin^ at 8s. izd. per dozen, and their 
Gents' Hem-ftritched, now so Cashionable^ at 8i. 9d. per 
dozen, are a boon indeed." — Fide Press. Samples post 
free. — RoBmsoN ft Cleaver, by Appointeomt to the 
QuecQ, BeUast,-4Ainnr.] 



JOCBLYN writes, —Dear Sylvia, Will you please tell 
Harebell that " When Sparrows Build" is also set to 
music by the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton. and that the music is 
pretty and only moderately difficult. In answer to 
Gwendoline, the Marquis of Hartington is not married; 
Cavendish is the family name of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Nest is glad to be able to give E. H. S. a list of 
Dumas' works on the French Revolution. The series 
consists of *• Memoirs of a Physician." ** Queen's Neck- 
lace," "ComtessedeChamy,^' Takingof the Bastille," 
and ** The Chevalier de Maison Rouge." 

EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

RULES. 
I. All letters cm this subject must be addressed to— 
Sylvia, 

IVarwuJk Housi, 

Dontt Buildings, Salisbury Sguart, 
[Bxckan/pi Column,) London, £,€• 

a. All letters must contam a large, fully-dhected« 
envelope, with one penny stamp enclosed, not affixed. 

3. Notices must be written l^bly on one side of a 
sheet of paper, separate and distinct from oonununica- 
tions for the Dinawing-room* Work-room, or House- 
keeper's Room. 

4. Announcementsof the natoze of an Advertisement 
cannot appear in this column. 

5. The charge for insertion in the Exchange Colnmn 
ot Sylvia's Home Journal is threepence for every 
twelve WOTds, and one penny extra for evenr additionsd 
fotu: words, except in cases where the adcuess is pub- 
lished. The insertion, in these cases, is foee. 

6. The only articles that can besidYertiatdybrsalt aie 
Books and Music. 

7. All articles of wearing apparel advertised for ex- 
change must be new ; Furs, Laoes» Shawls, and Rugs 
alone excepted* 

8. Notices must be sent before the loth of preceding 
month- — 

NOTICE. — No advertisements received later than 
the tenth day of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of the month following. 

What offers for Sylvia's Home Journal for 1878, 
except the January number ; and all of this year to the 
present date. Patterns etc., complete and {perfectly 
clean. Address, Mrs. Keith, Post Office, Small Heath, 
Birmingham. 

Several songs by Sullivan, Co wen, Gatty, Claribel, 
A\d6, etc. What offers? Address, Muriel, Fairspear 
House, near Witney, Oxon. 

Wanted Sylvia's Journal complete a week after 
publication. State exdiange preferred. Miuiel, Fair- 
spear House, Witney, Oxon. 

Will exchange three good pieces of music and 
Csemey's Exercise, Book i; and 3s. 6d. Sketches by 
Boz, for vocal edition of Les Cloches de Comeveillc. 
Address, Miss Millhouse, Claremont Road, Alexandra 
Park, Manchester. 

For exchange, a very handsome silver A.EXS. locket, 
and flexible band necklet, value £1, All offers requested 
to 19, Rangeniore Street, Burton-on-Trent. [Kindly 
observe Rule 2 if you send an advertisement again to this 
journal, otherwise the advertisement will not appear.] 

For exchange, several years of each of the following 
monthly magazines : Quiver, Good Words, Cassell's, 
Belgravia, Family Herald, Ladies' Journal, English- 
woman, Chambers's, etc. 19, Rangemore Street, Burton- 
on-Trent. 

Sable tail muff, large size. New, cost ^xo los. Offers 
solicited to M. H., Mrs. Steedman's, 2, London Lane, 
Hackney. 

Arrasene, silk, crewel embroidery, done cheaply and 
well. Experienced workers, woodwork grounded, etc. 
Miss Smith, Keyham, Leicester. 

Useful offers required, for a lace pillow, with bobbins 
and stand ; pattern commenced. Mrs. Hohnan, Pavihon 
Place, Turnham Green, W. 

I shall be glad to exchange periodicals for the coming 
year, and also want Beethoven's Andante Husapeuriil, 
Fritz Spindler ; songs, Living Poems, Sullivan : Once 
Again, Sullivan ; Liking Back, Sullivan. Will give 
music or books in exchange. Address. Mrs. J. Hiscock, 
Grosvenor House, West Stour, Gillingham, Bath. 

For sale or exchange, five years' monthly parts of the 
Young Ladies' Journal, will take 3s. 3d. per year or 14s. 
the lot, purchaser to pay carriage, or offers ; also thirty- 
four volumes of the Lily, Rose, and Daisy Series, will take 
6d. per volume or 15s. 6d. the lot. or offers. List on 
application to Ethel, Providence House, Boston Spa, 
Yorkshire [Kindly obser\'e Rule 2.") 

What offers for Sylvia's Journal for 1878, without 
Supplements or Patterns. Address, Brownie, care of 
Sylvia. 

Thb "Suameock Diapers" for Pmafores, Nur- 
sery, &c., &c As soft as silk, and defies wear and tear. 
Patterns post free, of R. Allin (Special London 
Agent. 73, Upper Street, and 464, Kingsland Road.— 
(Advt.) 

Nebdlbwork made by Ladies in reduced circum- 
stances^ sold at moderate prices, at Miss Frost's. 59, 
Bemers Street. The Depot is kept up without the usual 
subscription.— [Advt."] 



What offers for Sylvia's Journal for 1878 ; also 
Gouffe's Royal Confectionery, published at /i 15s., and 
quite new ; and Massy's Ice and Compote Book, useful 
exchange wanted, or would sell. I am in want of Gouffe's 
Royal Cookery, published at £a ; also January and 
February of the Ladies' Treasury, present year. Address, 
Miss Dousland, Kingsworthy, Wiiu:hester. 

To exchange, Stepping Heavenward, Lily Series ; 
Hills of Shatemuc, by author of Wide Wide World { 
Yule Log, a story illustrated by Cruikshank ; The 
Ancient Mariner, and other poems by Coleridge. Wanted 
Sweetheart's Wahx, by D'Albert ; Her Bright Smile 
Haunts Me Still, and The Liquid Gem, both arranged 
by R Richards. M. Y., Stow Bedon, Norfolk. 

f -^ , , ■ . — Z ^ 11" 

AdvertisiMints of Lady's Wotk, Pet Animals, etc,, for 
this part of the Paper, art charged for at the rate of 
One Shilling for Twelve Words. 

I have for sale a beautiful edition of Shakespeare's 
complete works in twenty- five numbers, each number 
containing four large steel plates and profusely illus- 
trated with wood engravings. Published by the London 
Publishing Company. In good condition, cost as. per 
number. What offers? N. Payne, Rayleigh, Essex. 

For disposal, a quantity of music, remarkably cheap. 
Send stamp for list to Miss T^wrence, 82, Victoria Park 
Road, South Hackney. 

I have Sylvia's Journal for 1878, January number 
missing. Christmas number, and most of paper patterns. 
Will sell for 3s., purchaser to pay carriage. A. Boreham, 
9, Clifton Terrace, Beachcroft Road, Leytonstone, Essex. 

For sale, a quantity of songs and music, very cheap. 
Also, dear MS. songs. Send stamped envelope for list. 
Address, Miss Frank. Post Office, Tywardreath, Par 
Station, Com«alL 

A quantity of cheap music. 4s. songs or pieces for 
4d., and 3s. ones for 3d. Send stamped envelope for 
list to Rose, care of Sylvia. 

Miss Clyde, Newport, Barnstaple, sends Devon- 
shire ferns, 90 roots, 6 varieties, is, 4d., carriage paid ; 
100 roots, 9 varieties, carefully packed in box with moss, 
5s, ; 100 leaves, is. 2d. , post free. 

Pretty Christmas, New Year, and Birthday Cards, 
hand painted, 6d. each, or a dozen, all different 5s. 6d. 
Address, A. B., care of Sylvia. 

Clear MS. songs, 6d. each. Send stamped envelope 
for list to M. B., care of Sylvia. 

Songs and ballads, chiefly contralto, by Sullivan, 
Glover. Blumenthal, Wade, L. Engel, Berthold Tours, 
A. S. Gatty, Bishop, etc. Send stamp for list to Miss 
Elmslie, Iiisch, Aberdeenshire, N.B. [Kindly observe 
Rule 2, if you send an advertisement again, otherwise, it 
will not appear.! 

Miss Morton makes durable boy's frills at is., and 
earnestly solicits orders. Caesarea Cottage, Jersey. 

I have two pianoforte duets. Weber*s Preciosa, by 
Don Santos, and II Barbiere di Seviglia, by Sydnev 
Smith, both quite clean and in perfect condition. Will 
take IS. for each, postage free. Miss Turner, 7, Great 
Western Terrace, Westboume Park, London. 

Home and fancy needlework. Madame Dezerier, 10, 
Henry Street, Dublin. Orders requested. 

Miss M. would be glad to dispose of five pieces of 
music, she will accept 2s. 6d. for them. La Violette, 
Hers ; Handel's Harmonious Blacksmith ; Gavotte, Gluck; 
Beethoven's Waltzes; Favourite Airs by Hamley. Address, 
Miss M., Mr. Tucker's, Stationer, Boyce's Avenue, 
Clifton, Bristol. [If you write again, kindly use only 
one side of each page of the paper on which you write. J 

Initials beautifully embroidered in Old EngUsh, oA. 
per letter. Specimen sent. Miss Smith, Keyham, 
Leicester. 

COMMISSIONS FROM ABROAD. 
Ladies residiiig abroad appear to experience great 
difficulty in obtaining articles of dress of recent fitSiicn 
and good style ; and it seems, almost impossible for 
dwellers in India, America, and Australia, to procure the 
many luxuries of the wardrobe, the dressing-ioom, and 
the cuisine which, to those who live at home, have 
almost become necessaries. The convenience, therefore, 
seems to be considerable that would accrue to our 
subscribers abroad, and even at home in places remote 
from fashion and shops, from being placed in a position 
to correspond with someone in London capable of exo- 
cuting commissions for ladies. 

It is in the belief that she may be useful in this way 
that 

Madam B Adelb Lbtblubb, 

40, Tavistock Street, Cavent Garden, 

London, W,C,, 
has made arrangements which enable her to execute any 
oniers of the forgoing kind. 

In transmitting such commissions, ladies are re- 
quested to be very precise in giving details, descriptions, 
etc., of the articles they order, as it would be impossible 
to change them after having been sent abroad. 

A remittance must accompany each order. 

Mrs. Steei>MAN makes up Ladies* Dress Material, 
economically and well. Fashionable Styles at moderate 
charges. Dinner and Evening Drci^es renovated. 
Country Orders faithfully executed, a, Mansfield Ter- 
race, London Laoe, Hackney. — [Advt. J 
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T MUST be^n by noticing a particularly inexpensive black silk» sold 
•■• by Mr. Chapman, of Netting Hill.* This silk is grosgrain, 
of an excellent black, and twenty-two inches wide. It is soft in 
texture, and, as far as one can judge, gives every sign of long wear. 
At this season, when charitable ladies are thinking of purchasing 
warm and comfortable but inexpensive dresses for poor women and 
children, Mr. Chapman offers really capital serges at 6d. per yard, in 
all colours. I am surprised at the substance of these serges for the 
money. Some of the colours are very good. There is an excellent 
shade of very dark myrtle green. Among other remarkably cheap 
materials is one called drap de raye, all wool, and with a lustre like 
satin cloth. This is twenty-five inches wide, and is. 5|d. per yard. 
Another soft and pliable all-wool material is is. of d. per yard, and 
is made both plain and striped so that a costume can be made of both 
combined. At the same price is a thick material, somewhat similar 
to Irish frieze in texture, but with a small check. It would make 
warm and comfortable walking costumes for the winter. 

A very soft material, something between serge and cashmere, my 
pattern of which is in a lovely shade of dark peacock green, is only 
Bid. per yard. A kind of soft tweed in good mixtures of colours 
costs only lofd. per yard. The pattern before me is in a rich shade 
of brown, with suggestions of warm crimson through it. A still 
cheaper •* mixture " is only 6fd. per yard. The winter oatmeal cloths 
at is.^ I lid. per yard, will be certain of very great favour. These 
are a specialty of Mr. Chapman's establishment. 

Excellent for combination are some plain materials with the 
same colours in pekin stripes (as. 6d. per . yard), and in fancy 
materials (also 2s. 6d.) The skirt and sleeves of such a dress 
would be of the plain stuff, the waistcoat, collar and cuffs of the 
stripe, and the paniers of the fancy. 

Mr. Chapman carries on a large dressmaking business in 
connection with his establishment, and as he also sells all kinds of 
trimmings, buttons, ribbons, etc, ladies, on sending their measure- 
ments, can receive a costume complete, ready to put on. A French 
couturi^re ensures an excellent fit and stylish finish. On the 
occasion of a recent visit there I especially admired a very simple but 
beautifully made dress of Mr. Chapman's Speciality Velveteen, an 
admirable material costing is. iiid. and as. iid. The Pearl 
Velveteen, soft in texture and excellent in colour, costs also as. iid. 
I observed another costume made of braided serge, and on inquiry, 
found that the material for these very lady-like dresses is sold, ready, 
braided, at jf a 19s. 6d., in all colours. 

The Pb ACOCK Velveteen is a new aspirant for public favour. 
Its recommendation is that it never turns brown, a peculiar process 
of dyeing having been discovered which makes the black permanent. 
The trademark is a peacock with a fully developed tail, and, appended, 
the motto, " Pour y parvenir." 

A new supply of patterns from Messrs. Spencb & Co., St. 
Paul's Churchyard, shows a great variety of stamped velvets and 
velveteens in all the newest colours, for making up in combination 
with plain velveteens, silks, satins, plushes, and cashmeres. The 
beauty of the colours is shown to the best possible advantage by the 
broken up surface of these stamped velveteens. Sage greens, myrtle 



* In reply to numerous inquiries, Mr. Chapman's full address is Netting Hill, 
London, W. 



greens, lizard greens, bottle green, bronzes, browns, peacock blaes, 
mandarin blue, sapphire blue, and every other possible shade are here 
represented. The width is from twenty-two inches, the price from 
as. I id. For re-organizing a half-worn black silk, this stamped 
velveteen in black would be invaluable. 

Among Messrs. S pence's patterns of flowered Pompadour flannels 
is a pretty one of oak -brown leaves and tiny blue flowers. 

Some serges at is. ii|d. the yard, a 7 inches wide, are very soft 
and good. Among the colours is a good biscuit brown, the new dark 
brick-red, which is to be the colour of the season, and some charming 
shades of dark green and rich deep brown. At is. pjd. some still 
cheaper are to be had. 

Furs may be had in great variety of Messrs. Spence. The 
comfortable capes that keep the chest so warm and that can be so 
readily removed and replaced, cost from 5s. 6d. upwards. Muffs of 
every kind from the most inexpensive, can be obtained, and jacket 
trimming, in equal variety. Recent fogs have taught us that the 
season of 

''..•• No sun, no moon, no stars. 
No proper time of day, November," 

is at hand, and that furs form a very desirable adjunct of the toilette 
just now. I shall probably have more to say next month on the 
subject of Messrs. Spence's stock. 

Mr. Allin*s Shamrock Underclothing, sold by him at 73, 
Upper Street, Islington, and at 464, Kingsland Road, is all made 
by hand, at prices similar to those charged for machine work. The 
superiority of hand work, when well done, over that wrought by 
machinery, is indisputable, and the work sold by Mr. Allin is 
executed with the most perfect neatness by Irish peasants, a large 
number of whom are employed in preparing all the articles of ladies* and 
children's outfits. The addresses given above are the <3nly ones in 
London at which the ** Shamrock Underclothing *' can be obtained. 

A novelty in blankets has been produced just in time for Christ- 
mas charities. These blankets are made of two sheets of paper, 
between which a layer of chemically prepared wadding is inserted in 
such a manner that it is impossible for it to gather ap in lumps 
The edges are strongly sewn together, and the blanket is completed 
by being perforated with innumerable pin holes, this rendering 
ventilation as perfect as is the case with the usual but very much 
more expensive blanket. The extreme warmth imparted by paper is 
not generally known, but anyone who will give a fair trial to one of 
" Henry's Chartaline Blankets ** as these are called, can convince 
himself of the fact to his or her peifect satisfaction. They are 
immensely strong, and each blanket imparts as much warmth as a 
pair of good thick woollen ones. The price of a Chartaline blanket, 
3 feet long and a wide, is is. 6d. Samples can be had from Mr. S. 
Amery, 7, High Street, Clapham. 

The catalogue sent out by Mr. John F. Mortimer, General 
Dyer and Cleaner, Cobourg Street, Plymouth, will be found a veiy 
useful guide in such matters. The information is clearly given, and 
many useful general hints will be found scattered among the pages of 
this small guide to the mysteries of dyeing and cleaning. 

For a few shillings, one of Rippinoille's Patent Portable Oil 
Cooking Stoves may be had, which will roast, boil, fry, bake, toast, 
heat irons, and all without smoke, smell or dirt. The address is, 118, 
Holborn, B.C. Sylvia. 



A LiTTLB wayside flower looked up 

From its lowly home. 
And saw a silver star that shone 

In the sky*s blue dome. 



A LiTThB Waysioe FhOffSn. 

The little flower sent out its heart 
In a worship wild ; 

The star shone on, and never k new- 
How it would have smiled 



To know that little wayside flower. 

In its lowly home. 
Had thought to love a star that sboue 

In the sky's blue dome ! 

EiLT Carroll, 
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CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 



MADAME ALBANI, 
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REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 



"TIMS. THS OkO jaSTICB.- 



''pIME, bj thfl old poets, and in. all the old stories, is represented 
as moving; with noiseless footsteps, stealing upon us unawares, 
so softly tkat only bj the traces ho leaves behind do we know that 
he has come and gone. Of him some writers speak harshly, all a 
little sadly; and only some kindly, simple, good man, like the poet 
Cowper, writes that — 

" Time as he passes us, has a dove's wing, 
Unsoil'd and swift, and of a silken sound." 

Sbakespeare had a wholesome awe, looking to the future, and 
calls Time " Old Justice, that tried all offenders," 

The dove's wing that hovered over the year 1879, and saw many 
changes in tastes, not a few in opinions, and a number in our daily 
customs, has escaped fairly well, and need not 
travagances have soiled one single feather. V 
general commercial depression people had lei 
upon whims, or that good taste and common si 
alliance, ofiiansive as well as defeadve, agai 
be difficult to determine, but in the furnishing of our houses, our 
dress, and social observances, we have displayed a most satisfactory 
sobriety since tbe last Christmas Number ' of Sylvia's. Homb 
Journal was presented to our readers. 

To look hack to the commencement of the year is not far enough. 
The influences that have governed much of onr externals in the past 
twelve months must date from the Great Paris Exhibition. In our 
bouses, before that time, we were falling into great mistakes. We 
talked of art revival and Queen Anne furniture, as if there had been 
only one period of English history in which good taste prevailed, and 
only one style of iurniture worthy of revereni^- We rushed about to 
sales and bought up old spindle-legged tables that would scarcely 
bear the weight of a glass of flowers, because we supposed them to 
be Chippendale's, and uncomfortable chairs that some one called 
Sheraton's. We put small panes of glass in our windows, and 
huddled our china into corner cupboards in the old eighteenth century 
"parlour" style. We eschewed all bright colours, and hung our 
rooms with the sad old greens, that even in cheery Old Izaak Walton's 
time had had a brief spell of popularity, but which his sunshiny 
nature found to be depressing. A little blue and wbite china was the 
only primary colour permitted to relieve all this dullness of the 
tertiarie^ and if more were still called for, a little efkct of dulled gold, 
old gold, as we call it, was allowed to appear among tbe cushion covers 
of our drawing-rooms. 

And in the larger sphere aflbrded at Paris, in which the household 
appliances of other countries had room for display, our little affecta- 
tions seemed to dwindle down and show themselves iu their true light, 
exhibiting our last art doctrine as exactly what it really was — in- 
sular. We saw the Italian Renaissance furniture, rich in carving, 
elaborate in mounting. We saw the French, not slavishly copying 
one period as we had been doing the Georgian, but taking inspirations 
from the best work of every period, and adapting it to tbe wants of 
the nineteenth century. Our poor little embreidery work in .'>ad 
colours, respecting which we had quoted imctuously the Laureate's 
lines — 

' Crown'd as some wreath of autumn leaves with tender tints of 
fading," 

was lost in the wealth of rich, harmonious colours displayed in the 
oriental fabrics, that killed our feeble attempts at unity, and drew 
attention to their shortcomings. 



" Highly esteem the old," was Robert Scbupiann'f advice to young 
musicians, " but take aa interest in what is new." We have certainly 
taken this advice in more respects than the one to which it was intended 
to apply. Our houses are brighter ; we are no longer sacrificing every 
(Quality that is valuable to sentimentality, mere vapouring ideas. 
Instead of that gentle pessimism that deprived life of so much of its 
attraction, we are trying what joyousness will do instead ; and let us 
hope that fashion will go on in this direction in which she has been 
diligently setting her face daring the past year. 

In matters of dress, the changes have been in a great measure 
compulsory, not of. our seeking, hut very convenient when they found 
Qs out. To quote once more from Tennyson — it is many a long 
year since Ke wrote the lines — 

>uld be spring no more, 
ent power was lost, 
lack with smoke and frost," 
i readers how nngenial has been th« 

te months? We all remember how 
winter stretched on into spring, or rather into spring time, for it 
seemed as if the poet's dream had been realised, the streets being, 
indeed, black with frost on into the middle of tbe year. After a 
brief, brief spell of fine weather, justifying the proverbial description 
of an English summer, three fine days and a thunderstorm, we found 
autumn was upon us. . 

" I remember, I remember, how the summer fleeted by." Most 
of us can remember it by little disappointments that fell to onr 
respective lots. By the picnic for which the preparations had been 
made that never came off. By the bonnet that was purchased at 
Madame Louise's, of Regent Street, in superlative beauty, was takra 
to Goodwood, and brought back in such a condition that its own 
fabricator did not recognize it. By the lawn-tennis match w^e per- 
sisted in playing, in spite of the grass being like a wet sponge, with 
the dreadful cold caught on the occasimi. By the beautiful Pinafore 
costumes trimmed' with Breton lace that we took to the seaside 
with us, and brought back unworn. By the three days' imprison- 
ment in a hotel in the Swiss mountains, where there were do books 
nor English newspapers. fWe would have considered a number of 
Sylvia's Houk Journal a dead bargain at a guinea.) By the en- 
trancing views that we ought to have seen, and did not have one 
glimpse of. By the foolish linen dust-cloaks we had been persuaded 
to travel in looking ridiculous as well as feeling uncomfortable. Br 
tbe dreary accounts of the bad harvest when we returned home, and 
prophecies of insolvency for all the farmers in the kingdooL By 
these and many other gloomy experiences, our memories have been 
brought to a state of ui^recedented activity. 

We now understand why the summer piints for dresses weie 
made with, as a rule, such very dark colours prevailing, little sprays 
of flowers uptn black, brown, or navy blue grounds. Those cream 
or while serges, or pale blue, or pink, that have banished while 
muslins from a young lady's wardrobe, have they not a strong elemeot 
of common sense in tbem ? The total disappearance of long dresses 
with trained skirts for morning wear, and substitution of short 
costumes, walking length, has not the wet season contributed to tbe 
establishment of them as excellent form ? 

The comic periodicals have done good service in laughing down 
absurdities in taste. " Intensity " in costume had a short life, but 
by no means a merry one, tor its prevailing characteristic was sadness. 
A confession of the discomfort experienced by one of these disdples 
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of the statuesque schools, those enthusiasts who robed themselves in 
clinging fabrics " tied back," would be too much to expect of poorj 
weak, female nature. St. Simeon Stjlites must havebeen thepatroQ 
saint of those aesthetic women, who desired to live up to such a pro- 
fession of faith. What an overpowering sense of " aches, stitches, 
and cramps " must she have had who stands for several hours at an 
evening party in one place and position, requiring the wall for a prop, 
because her garments girded her too tightly, and she could otilj put 
down one leg at a time ! Supper, that might have recuperated lost 
energies, would be impossible, if obliged to go either upstairs or down 
to partake of it. Such is life, or was, during a brief spell of infatua- 
tioo iQ art circles. 

Maoj years ago, how long it would be rash to venture on guessing, 
but it was in the Count D'Orsay days, our young men found It 
impossible to appear in public without an eyeglass at one eye, kept 
firm by pressing the eyebrow down on it. Where the sight was 
defective, one could understand a stem necessity influencing some ; 
but others considered it as essential to an elegant appearance, and 
recklessly weakened the sight of one eye by straining the other. 
Into some such absurdity our young ladies fell for a few months by 
wearing a pair of double glasses, which, from the appearance it pre- 
sented was known as the Piitce Nez. It gave the most unpleasing 
expression to a young face, an air of worldliness, craftiness, and 
k^nness, anything but attractive j now we see the Pince Nex con- 
signed to table-drawers, and banished from society without onesingle 

The character of our social entertainments has been, in a great 
measure, revolutionized during late years. The changes have not 
been abrupt, but of slow growth, one being bom of another; reaching 
their present.state by a process that it is fashionable to call evolution. 

The hour usual for dinner-parties varies much !u diflerent localities. 
It is within the memory of the present generation when six o'clock 
in country neigbbourhoi 
ceptional. Hostesses w! 
put the hands on the di 
guests live at such distai 
order to reach home, tht 
reached. But in London 
everybody is supposed to 
boundaries, so there is i 
eight o'clock is usual f 
o'clock, or half-past nin 
Thousand. 80 late a di 
hostess of much embarra 
wards, and this is a doul 
possible after the gentlem 

A time-honoured opp 
pltsbments of young lad: 
party has sprung up to tak 
has "evoluted" itself, de 
origin has been lost sight 
part played by its descendant. 

This year, our old irritant, the weather, has still farther contributed 
to endear the afternoon party to pleasure* loving young people. Out- 



of-door parties were impossibilities, for no one could calculate pre- 
viously upon immunity from a downfall of rain. Picnics were unheard 
of ; cnxjuet died outj and lawn tennis only showed spasmodic signs of 
life:; walking parties were never even dreamed of ; and as to strawberry 
parties, when the fruit itself was conspicuous by its absence, the 
proposition to give due was a solemn mockery. 

Under these conditions, it was necessary to originate some other 
mode of passing an afternoon, something not as yet known. For the 
last ^w years an increasing interest had been taken in the drama by 
people of culture. The production by Mr. Henry Irving at the 
Lyceum Theatre, of Shakespeare's plays, and some high-class drafnas . 
by modern writers, gave a direct channel into which the growing 
taste could flow. Young peoplelistenedat home to eager discussioDS 
upon various interpretations given to Hamlet, of ingeuious readings 
of debated passages. Naturally, they tried putting into practice the 
scholarly criticism to which they listened ; and it was but one step 
farther to recite favourite passages to indulgent friends in drawing- 
rooms. Thus it has come about that our afternoon parties are 
assuming new features. A century ago to talk of " Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses " was the social requirement of a lady of quality. 
Now, music has, like Shakespeare, become a reality, not n^erely a 
subject of conversation. Young ladies and young gentlemen are 
searching the works of English poets for effective passages, thou^ 
it must be admitted that there is a good deal of ambition abroad that 
requires discipline. We all know what happens when it " o'eileaps 
itself)" how simple a matter it is to " fall on to t'other side." 

The economy of an afternoon entertainment has had not a little 

to do in recommending it to hostesses. The cost of a large ball in 

London during the season is computed at — flowers," music, supper, 

servants, and all inclusive — about three pounds ten shillings a head. 

The advantage of being able to offer light refreshments costing 

shillings where the others demanded pounds, is obvious. Another 

<le who are guests.. In 

has become the -rule. 

I distances to evening 

I most indulgent rebel 

:eptions are held does 

; be an afternoon dance 

, the party breaks up at 

;nt themselves at home 

nonths, it has been " a 
y, hoping its successor 
leaving so much that is 
Worldly prosperity is 
IS been good for us to 
ood-will, good-will and 

do not mean to return 
hem are thrown out. 
twelve months hence. 
This year let u" ent Old Justice with 3 pair of white gloves. 

Cathbrike Drew. 



OUR COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 
"LITTLE SUNSHINE." . 

THE subscribers to our Double Cbristhas Number are presented even to think of such things, now is ** the winter of our discontetit," 
m; with a coloured picture, representing a happy little girl who has with snow threatening and cold winds blowing. It is hoped that in 
been gatfaering flowers in sunny fields and hedgerows. It is ple^ant the nursery our " Littli Sunsuins " will te ^ 1 eipecial favourite. 
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No wing oi 

But Qm all thiati btoodiag slept 

The quiet seme of lomMblic loil." 



IT was with the lemembrance of the ?acaot chair in the Castle of 
Darmstadt, that eveiy one io Englaad, of high aod low degree, 
eoteied upon this jear. All England was mourning for the Princess 
who had showed her- 
self the highest type 
of womanhood, wife, 
mother, and bravelj 
stood hy the bedside 
of husband aod child- 
ren until h*r work 
Was done. " No- 
thing in life became 
iter like the leaving 
it." Here was no 
ordinary death ; and 
the Christmas and 
New Year holdidays 
passed over in un- 
wonted qaietness. 
Parliament having 
been called together 
in the December pre- 
vionsl}', the usual 
annual excitement, 
when February brings 
the members to 
town, was antici- 
pated. December 
died out, and January 
came in ; January 
merged into Febru- 
ary, February into 
March, and the fact 
was accomplished ; 
the London season 
set in unusually early. 
The Duke of Con- 
uaught's marriage in 
March was the first 
break in tbe Court 
mourning, and the 
London world felt 
grateful to Her Ma- 
jesty for allowing the 
arrangements previ- ' 
onsly made for the 
wedding at Windsor 
to be carried ouL 
There was quite a 
foreign invasion of 
crowned heads; many 
royal personages rela- 
ted in various degrees 
of consanguinity to 
the bride aud bride- 
groom gracing tbe 
occasion by their pre- 
sence. Not long after- 
wards Her Majesty and the Princess Beatrice had their trip to the 
Italian lakes, where the news of Prince Waldemar of Germaoy's 
death was brought to the Queen, the same disease that had carried off 
Her Majesty's daughter having been fatal to her grandson. Easter 
came early, but the season opened languidly, partly from the sense of 
CMnmercial depression, partly because the Court still observed 
partial mourning. Fach year that passes ovfr fends to bring London 



FRINCE LOUIS OF HESSE. 



Society more and more into Parisian conditions — that is, resembling 
the Paris of the present, not of the past. When the Empress 
Eugenie, the poor lady now bereaved of both husband and son, 
was at the Tnileries, 
Society had a centre. 
There was a system, 
with sriialler circles 
revolving ronnd a 
larger. It was so 
once in England 
when tbe Queeo her- 
self took part in So- 
ciety, and her influ- 
ence was indirectly 
felt. People who 
wished to get to the 
front were obliged, to 
justify their preten- 
sions, and show their 
ability to maintain 
their position. It 
was possible to form 
a very tolerable con- 
clusion as to the 
greatness of the men, 
or the goodness of the 
women, by the coun- 
tenaocegiven to them 
socially. Now the 
oibit in which oar 
Queen moves, is from 
Windsor to Osborne, 
from Osborne to Bal- 
moral, and so back 
again. London is 
left to its own devices, 
and strange ones they 
are — quite new fea- 
tures in English Ufe. 
When Lady Palmer- 
ston died, the Coun- 
tess Waldegrave, in a 
great measure, took 
her place in making 
her drawing-room a 
kind of cenbe in 
which the leading 
men of her husband's 
polidcal party m^. 
She died this year, 
and there is no cue 
capable of taking 
her place. The ladies 
of the present Cabinet 
Ministers give, peri- 
odically, " crushes," 
and ask all the cooo- 
try Members of Par- 
liament, and their wives and daughters, to come and be squeezed, 
jostled, and hustled for an hour or two, but nothing comes of it 
all. The ladies believe they have discharged a solemn duty to the 
country, and neither town nor country takes the slightest interest in 
the matter. 

Meantime, Society allows itself to be shaped and led in a manner 
that mildly may be termed "eccentric." " Profes^onal beaaty " is a 
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new phrase, and applied to a modest Eoglish geatlewotuan, has an During the long months on which she is engaged upon her wOTk, she 

ngly sound. One or two married ladies, to whom natnre has been thinks of her hospital, or her school, and by talking of it converts 

gMcrous in bestowing good looks, hare set themselves up as beauties, her friends to taking an interest also. 

The success of Mrs. Langtry, who, from being an unknown young The professional beauty does not care in the least what is the 

lady from the Channel Islands, married to the son of a worthy cause. Possibly she asks no questions about the matter. The 

shipping agent, suddenly made her way into pablic notice by ber promoters of the undertaking know that if a crowd is to be drawn, 

b^nty, emboldened others to try and do the same. The first step some professional beauties must preside at the stalk. There is very 

tuen was to go to a fashionable photographer's and be taken in some little needlework to be seen now at London bazaars. Time was 

'**i|™"'S|y,P'ctnresque attitude, having previously been dressed by when the lover of fancy work could see all the newest patterns, and 

a skilful milliner, and then have the carte-de-visite exposed for sale pick up innumerable hints, by walking round the tables. Now the 

m West-end shop windows. The weekly papers given over to gossip, West-end tradesman stocks the stall, the committee making as hard a 
known as "Society bargain as possible for 

Journals, were always .... 



S;lad to give a new pro- 
essional a notice in 
pnnt, and no amount of 
impertinence conveyed 
in a. paragraph ever made 
the pseudo- professional 
beauty shrink back and 
abandon her claim to 
Dotorie^. In a word, 
the old idea of a woman 
being a kind of violet, 
" down in a green and 
mossy bed " is exploded, 
flaunting big sunflowers 
are the new order of 
things. The new pro- 
fessional beauty is 
obliged, in order to 
establish her reputation, 
to show herself in public 
as much as possible. In 
the Row she must ride, 
drive, and walk inde- 
fatigably. She must at- 
tend charitable concerts, 
and all kinds of assem- 
blages, whether major 
or minor in importance; 
and some have even gone 
so far as to allow the 
church they are in the 
habit of attending to be 
mentioned in connection 
with them. Of course, 
the professional beauty 
dresses extravagantly. 
No one but her husband 
can tell whether her ex- 
penditure is in excess of 
bis income; but such ex- 
amplesasthesehaveabad 
effect generally. Men, 
from their familiarity 
with the appearance of 
these ladies, begin to 
imagine all women are 
cqnidly extravagant, and 
write frequent news- 
paper artides upon the 
subject, as if every 
woman, married and 
single, dressed h erself u p. 




goods at wholesale 
prices. The difference 
between that and the 
selling price is what 
accrues to the clurity; 
and the value of die 
profesaonal beauty as 
saleswoman is that she 
can put on an unblush- 
ing profit, a gmnea for 
arose, including putting 
it in the buttonhole crt 
the purchaser, and the 
same for a cigar if she 
has bitten the end. 
Could any suggestion be 
more unpleasant than 
the last one ! 

There is only one 
satisfaction in the ex- 
treme to which all this 
effrontery has been car- 
ried this year. Society 
has not only had enough 
of it, but too much, and 
the disease is likely to 
cure itself. Already 
titled ladies are with- 
drawing their photo- 
graphs from the shop 
windows where they 
werehnng promiscuous- 
ly with those of many 
others whose lives were 
not quite blameless. 
Rumour says that the 
husbands are at last 
asserting thetr rightful 
authority, on finding 
that when gossip is rife, 
the line between it and 
slander is very fine, and 
easily passed, and that 
a lady who courts pub- 
licity may possibly find 
herself gaining alno an 
unpleasant notoriety. If 
this be a correct version 
of what Society is begin- 
ning to think of profes- 



sional beauties, London 

may be abont to turn 

- ,, - ■■,... , o«r a new leaf, and 

regardless of expense, to make a Oiop window portrait, and push her the sooner the better. If the new year is to be a better one than 

._*- c ._ ., .. . i :. !,_(..ii_ '....,__.,. .i.;_i. 1 



way into Socletv. ' ' the old one, let us greet ft jcyfnlfy^ mdaM bfush'to ttiink how soon 

hut most of all is the baneful influence of this system shown m was forgotten the bright example of ideal womanhood who passed 

what used to be known as a bazaar, or fancy fair. Formerly a lady, with away from her home just before this year commenced, 
the advancement of some benevolent work at heart, devoted her 
spare time to working with brush or needle, and selling the result for 

the good of the special cause in which she was interested. Several .. Dip dowa upoo the nwihem shore 

ends were answered by this custom. The cause for which a woman A nreet mm jrear, delating long ; 

nidie. > little ncrifin oi tim. mi may^ i. ponibi, dor to tet. oS^jiSlSMS" W^™ ' 
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jkKTisTie mTfiosPBer, ibj^. 



A T a brief glance it would almost appear as if the dramatic 
-^^ events of the year now almost gone from as, might be 
dismissed in about two words — revival and adaptation. But a 
closer inspection of facts^ and a better acquaintance with the im- 
portance that theatrical affairs have of late assumed with the 
general public^ betoken the necessity of a less sweeping conclusion. 
Thiit we have f ew> alas ! very few, original dramatists^ is a matter at 
once deplorable and unquestionable. That we have amongst us 
hardly one who can guarantee himself a hearing, is, we diink, even less 
doubtful. ' So many original plays have turned out to be failures that 
theatrical managers^ almost without an exception^ rely upon the French 
stage for the productions which they are wont to advertise as ''new 
and original," or an '* adaptation from the French." 

The best recommendation that any young author could bring for- 
ward when producing the manuscript of some drama or comedy that 
he would fain have brought out upon the London stage^ would be, 
*' This is by MM. Chose and Untel, and has been acted in Paris for 
four hundred nights. I have made the Pr6fet a County Squire, and 
have moved all the situations of the Quartier Latin into Mayfair." 
So the public not caring much about the real pivot of the play, and 
only anxious to be amused at any cost, pardons all inconsistencies, all 
impossible variances from English life, and allows the stage to hold up 
an inverted mirror to what never was, to what, we trust, never with 
us will be, '* nature." 

Rarely has this been so forcibly seen as in the case of " Duty," by 
Victorien Sardou, and adapted to the English stage by Mr. James Albery. 
In the original the petty quarrels of a country town, the squabbles 
for the mayoralty, and even the acceptance of a code of morality to 
us, happily, unknown, may not appear absurd. But as transplanted 
into English life, the son, who, to save his mother from regretting his 
father's infidelity, sacrifices his own fair fame and the feelings of his 
betrothed, is an impossible person. Ere quitting this subject, neces- 
sarily a passing one, as the late and ever-to-be-regretted T. W. 
Robertson will by this time have been substituted for Albery and 
Sardou, let us lay on record that acting finer than that afforded by 
Mr. H. B. Conway and Mr. Arthur Cecil has but rarely been seen 
upon our stdge. The impassioned youth of the one, the quiet verve 
of the other, act and react upon the audience with WQndrous effect. 
Nor will the rare humour of Mrs. John Wood easily be forgotten. 

Another notable adaptation is that of "Betsy," by Mr. F. C. 
Bumand. The original, called in Paris BebS, is by the authors of 
the celebrated " Pink Dominos.'* To an ordinary mind the play 
would seem impossible for presentation before an English audience. 
Not so. With a skill that can scarcely be commended too highly, 
Mr. Bumand has eliminated almost every thought of harm, and has 
produced a most amusing piece which contains scarcely a risky feature. 
That he has been materially aided by the artists associated together in 
the representation is undeniable. Miss Lottie Venne, a young lady 
whose future it would be easy to predict, if Sheridan were alive now to 
write original parts for. ladies who unite modesty with geniu8> is. In 
her own way, a way delicious and delicate> simply hors ligne. Mr. 
Lytton Sothem, without any of his father's mannerisms, plays with 
all the buoyanicy and f grace that belong to his father's name, nor in 
commending this most amusing play should we fail to recal the 
beautiful grace of Miss Mary Rorke, a cousin, by the way, to the late 
Nellie Moore ; the dry humour of Mrs. Stephens, and the unctuous 
fun of Mr. Alfred Maltby, 

Of other adaptations, '' Madame Favart," and ''Les Cloches de 
Comeville," have proved.triumphant — a result in each case owing to 
an interesting story engrafted upon a capital musical stem, which is 



sustained with tasteful force by a band of most capital vocalistSr Th« 
mark that Miss Florence St. John has made in the former open is as 
great as it is well deserved. 

The Haymarket Theatre, so long one of our most favoured housed, 
and one that enjoyed a degree of popularity in its time unprecedenit6d> 
has passed through various phases since the year began, ind at tht 
end of it is no more the house it was. Mr. Buckstone, for many yeajrs 
its lessee and chief comedian, has gone from us, and with him f^ 
many grateful memories. The house passes into the posaesmco of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, actors and managers, who may fairly clahM 
to have brought nature back to the stage, and with their occupancy 
of the. time-honoured house, it is only fair to look for a revival of its 
pristine glories. That all that is done will be done well, thie faoif 
acquired by them during their past fourteen years of managemuit h 
sufficient pledge. 

The hitherto ill-fated St. James's Theatre has entered Upon 
another state of existence, and one that proves, so far, likely to be a 
very successful one. Comedies by Mr. Valentine Prinsep^ A.R.A^ 
and Mr. W. G. Godfrey, of the Pay Office, interesting in themselves 
but not remarkably dramatic, have so far, as combined with the lovely 
decoration of the house, the prestige of the managers, Messrs. Joha 
Hare and Kendal, and the beautiful picture gallery, proved mort 
attractive. But great interest attaches to the future of manager^ 
so enterprising, and the new play by Mr. Robert Buchanaiv the poet, 
edited, so it is said, by Mr. Edmund Yates, will be looked Jor with 
eager interest by all lovers of the drama. i 

The extraordinary success of the Com^die Fran9aise company has 
been another feature of the past, and is likely to prove a matter at 
interest in the coming season. That individual actors are excellent 
is indisputable, and that the art of performers so skilled as Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt, Croizette and the vivacious Samary, as the two Cpquelindj 
Got, and Delaunay, should prove acceptable, is scarcely to be woa* 
dered at. It is only surprising that such a success should have beed 
achieved when we consider how languid, apathetic, and unsympa- 
thetic were those few who gave the famous company so sligkt a wel- 
come at the Opera Comique some eight years since. 

" Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamwr in illis ; " 
and for the caprices of fashion no reasonable man will attempt to 
account. For fashion is as capricious as even Sarah Bernhardt herself. 
Probably those who knew nothing of the incomparable excellence of 
that superb actress, Aim^e Descl6e, will go next May to rave^pver the 
spasmodic cleverness of her talented successor when she attempts her 
dead rival's unrivalled part of Frou-Frou,in the charming play of thai 
name, by MM. de Meilhac and Halevy, with which the French season 
is to commence. In other respects the Gaiety management has not 
astonished the world. 

The Adelphi Theatre, despite a magnificent company,^^ not sue* 
ceeded, and the theatre is now sub-let to Mr. JohQ.'Hollmgs&cad, of 
the Gaiety, for the Christmas season. This energetic gentlepian, not 
contentfed with producing " Gulliver's Travels " at the Gaiety Tbeatm 
and the pantomime at the Crystal Palace, will bring out here a Vttrsiot 
of ^ Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant," by Jules Verne; a reHtion, by 
the way, t6 the late Casimir Delavigne. 

The Court Theatre is now in a wondrously prosperous state, 
owing to the great and well-deserved success of " Courtship," one of 
Mr, Henry J. Byrqn's be^t comedies. The play sparkles w^ wkly 
lines, and is replete with sympathetic interest^ while the actiiig of Mr. 
Charles Coghlan (whom we are glad to welcome back from America 
as a finer actor than ever), of Mr. G. W. Anson, and Miss Amy 
Roselle, could not possibly be improved. 
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At the Lyceum Theatre, aow under the wise and iatellectual 
guidance of Mr. Henry Irving, revival also rules, albeit a new and 
splendidly- written play, called " Forget-me-not," was there pruduced 
during 3 brief and intercalary season. Since the days of Charles 
Kean, "The Merchant of Venice" has biit once been so superbly put 
upon the stage. This was at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, in 1874. 
But the audiences at that house were so accustomed to slighter pieces, 
and the tradition that Shakespeare, if represented at all, must be 
performed upon a large stage, are so strong, that the production took 
but slight hold upon the public. At the Lyceum Theatre, Mr. 
Irving's fine, if unequal, Shylock, and Miss Ellen Terry's matured 
and magnificent delineation of every one of Portia's varying moods, 
will, we feel assured, mark an efa in theatrical history. It is but 
rarely Ihat two artists of such consummate talent are to be found 
associated in one play. It is but rarely that so much skill and erudi- 
tion can be found to aid in such aa admirable production. 

M-nsically, the year has been somewhat barren ; w^ have had no 
revival of such furore as Rubinstein created, we have had no new 
genius upon whom to lavish laurels, about whom to rave. We are 
in a state of musical development of Wagner, of wtom, sooth to say, 
the public is somewhat aweary. Schumann pleases not every one. It 



is, however, due to Brahms to say that his music is "The Cynthia of 
the moment." Massenet's opera, "Le Roi de Lahore" pleased rather 
upon spectacular than upon purely musical grounds. '* Les Amaats 
de Verone " did not please at all ; and in effect " Carmen," and 
touiours " Carmen," may be pronounced the real event of the 
season. Since " Faust " no other opera has been so instantaneously 
successful nor universally popular. It matters but little who sings 
in it, nor where it be sung, although Mademoiselle Minnie Hauck 
still reigns in it supreme. It is the opera itself that charms, and that 
worthily. We doubt much if Bizet's melodies^'ill die in our time 
or in that of our immediate successors ; and we fancy that so long as 
a prima donna of fair capacity and vocal power is found to interpret 
its strains, so long will Georges Bizet's music keep the stage. 
New singers of note we have had none. Madame Adelina Patti has 
held her own, and perhaps Madame Marie Roze and Madame Etclka 
Gerster have monopolized theatre and place. For the new year much 
is promised. But musical promises are brittle as is pie-crust. 

Rubinstein's "Nerone" is eagerly looked for. But in musical 






" Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers," 

F. C. Brouohtoh. 



Br JULIA CHANDLER. 



/^OOD CHEER— let there be good cheer." This was what the 
^-^ Squire said every Christmas tide to me, Susan Perkins, his 
housekeeper; to Peter Spikes, his butler; and to his wife, wl 
gave her the big cheque to buy herself a new silk gown with, 
not know what business I have to tell a story, for I am better 
make Christmas puddings and mince-pies than to wield a pen 
this festive, should- be- merry, and joyous season of the year 
me think of one, and if I do not tell it properly, after all, there 
be much the matter. (Give me a rolling-pin, however.) 

Good Cheer 1 Yes, there was always good cheer, and to s| 
Squire Henstooe's— everybody in Shingleaide knew this. It 
famous place for benighted travellers, for needy people general 
boys and girls particularly. Shingleside Hall and its owner 
noted for hospitality, and some gaiety or another was always 
on there. People did say, as people will say things of the k 
sort of contrary assertion to public opinion, that there was a si 

in one of the cupboards in the Hall, and that Squire Henstonc 

not exist without pleasure and gaiety to keep the poor thing's bones 
from rattling too much. 

Well, they were partly right, there was a trouble at the Hall ; but 
it was an old one now — ten years old, and outsiders had forgotten 
a good bit of the story. Somehow or other, upon this particular 
Christmas I am telling you about, I felt more than ever sad that we 
• — some of us — could not remove the shadow. But what could I 
do } The Squire always gave a cheque to his wife on Christmas 
Eve — not that it was only at this time of the year he did so, be was 
always making her rich presents, and they were an affectionate 
couple i but it was an old-established custom, and he would not have 
dreamed of omitting it any more than he would haTe forgotten to 
distribute huge jomts of meat and dozens of blankets to the poor 
around him: 

And my mistress, pretty, sad-looking Mrs. Henstone, with her 
whits' hair and still smooth cheeks, younger than I by half-a-dozen 
years or so, but appearing older, would take the cheque, looking, oh 
SO wistful. So wistful that more than once I felt inclined to cry 
out, "Tear- it np, mistress dear, if he will not let you do what you 
like irith it ;" but I dared not. I knew what shewanted to do with 



the lots of gold he gave her, and so did he ; but she must not do it. 

She might throw it to the four winds if she liked, but not a farthing 
her poor, aching heart lay. So, 
I, but not a word would she say 
emu promise that the sorrowful 
vixt them. There was always a 
ever — she could not help it — at 
emed to me that her rouble, in- 
I's sweeping hand, grew heavier, 
s as though they were my very 
he good old servants of the good 
imain mere shadows — phantoms 
ps, it is that the good old masters 
knew all the secrets of the house 
> but one but it was one that 
like ever many griefs rolled 

. ' But there was not a sign upon' the Squire's face to-day that he 
saw and knew the cause of that wistful look in his wife's eyes, any 
more than there had been for the ten long years ^nce the skeleton 
stepped into the Hail cupboard, and refused to shut the door after it. 
I never said a word as the mistress came but of the big book- 
lined study, nor did she ; but we just looked at each other, and went 
away as fast as we could, for fear we should burst out crying. And 
crying would never do upon snch a day as this ; it was not proper, in 
the first place, and then we had not the time to spare. She knew 
what I meant, and I knew what she meant, without our troubling to 
utter a word. It was just this, " Never mind, it will all come right 
some day ; but the boys and the girls will come trooping along 
presently, and there must be good cheer upon our faces as well as 
good cheer upon the board." Ah, we could manage to give them 
both of these, perhaps, but it was hard that there should not be a 
little to spare for our hearts ! 

Presently the mistress came down to the grand drawing-room 
arrayed in one of the costly, sheeny gowns that her husband loved to 
see her in. She had shaken off the shadow, and she looked a picture 
of prettincss in her cap wiih the wreath of holl^ berries round it. 
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Very busy was she; there were stockings to fill vith good things to 
bang upon the children's bedsteads, little keepsakes and remembrances 
of this especial Christmas to label and pack, and there were final 
touches to put to the great glittering Christmas tree. Deftly and 
lovingly she did all this, crushing down her woe for the sake of the 
yonng ones, who as yet knew tto cares, and whose visit to the Hall 
she would make as happy as she could. 

And I went back to my pie3 and tarts, to my jellies, and creams, 
and puddings that these same young ones would play fine havoc with 
to-day and to-morrow. I looked round with pride upon my handi- 
work. There was certainly the best of all Good Cheer upon my 
pantry shelves. Nobody hid been forgotten at Henstone Hall — only 
one ! There were gifts For everybody. The poorest menial on the 
Squire's lands would be re- 
membered. And as I stood 
thinking about this it 
seemed a terrible thing that 
oneonlyshould be laid aside 
as dead and gone — that one, 
too, the youngest born, the 
mistress's baby, whom I 
had dandled in my arms, 
and who was almost as 
much inine in love as hers. 
He was the Benjamin, the 
darling ; and he it was who 
had been given the coat of 
many colours. Was it his 
fault that, having been so 
pampered and spoiled in his 
youth, he bad turned aside 
from the beaten track and 
had got beyond his parents' 
control ! Perhaps, perhaps 
not. But he bad strayed 
from the fold, and now it 
was closed for ever against 
bim. There were sis sons 
and daughters besides poor 
Hugh, and to-day they 
would be here, at the Hall, 
with their children. And 
the more I thought about 
it all, and the link gone 
from the happy family 
circle, the more my heart 
bled for the boy aud his 
mother. Boy ! Ah ! well, 
he was a boy to me, he was 
thirty now — it was ten years 
ago, ten years that some- 
times seemed terribly short 
and sometimes terribly long. 
Well, he was wrong; yes, he was wrong. He had gambled and 
bet, and wasted his father's money ; and — ob, it was snch an old, old 
Story — he had fallen in love with a fair, young girl, and bad married 
her agamst his father's consent, against his express command, and 
threatened disinheritance. Hugh had counted too much upon his 
father's endurance, he had taken the one step that could not be 
looked over — it was not right that a son of the Henstones should 
marry thus--a girl of low degree— the gamekeeper's daughter. The 
Squire was proud — proud as Lucifer, some said. But it was the 
pride of an unsullied, ancient race. There was no ignoble pride. He 
would shake hands with the people whose palms were horny with 
working upon his lands, he would chat in Uie cottages of the old 
dames upon his estate, and his people loved him. But woe be to 
those who cast a stain upon his name. 



So Hugh was banished from home as penniless as though lus 
father were not Squire Henstone of Shingleside, and the decree was 
that he must be forgotten. The other sons, after the first attempt to 
move their father's heart, gave the matter up — it was wiser to wait and 
hope. But, oh, the waiting was weary and long, and every year there 
came fresh grandsons and granddaughters to Shingleside, and in their 
new ties and joys the brothers and sisters of Hugh, the outcast* might, 
perhaps, be forgiven a little if they sometimes forgot him and his 
misdeeds, and his bitter punishment. Not so the poor mother. Her 
heart was always crying out with a great and bitter cry for her last- 
bora. Years were nothing to her, they could not take off one frag- 
ment from her affection for him. To her he was the baby— Hugh 
the darling— still ! 

It is always the same — 
theafflrcted ones, and those 
who have gone astray, lie 
ever nearest next thdr 
mother's heart. 

This was the skeletoQ. 
And if it could but hava 
been persuaded to shut the 
door of its hiding-place, 
perhaps the mistress would 
have looked less sad ; and 
perhaps the Squire himself 
would have been happier. 
But oh, it was hard that 
nobody this day, save her 
and me, Susan Perkins, 
housekeeper, seemed to 
think about, or dare to 
broach the subject of poor 
banished Hugh's return. 

We knew where he 
was, I and she. We knew 
now, but years had gone by 
before he sent a line, and 
we did not know whether 
he was dead or alive. His 



poor young 









COLUHBUS. — {See p. 448.) 



I and be was alone again. 

She who had parted him 
from kith and kin was gone. 
The mistress bad not tried 
to find hi*. She could not 
help him, she had pro- 
mised. 

" It is very hard indeed, 
'■ Spikes," I said, as be and I 

walked round the long din- 
ing table and put a touch 
here and a touch thero to 
our arrangements. (I wish 
you could have seen that tableful of Christmas cheer.) 
" What's hard i " said Spikes, he was always so dense. 
" Don't be so stupid, Peter," I could not help replying. "There 
is but one thing you and I have got to grieve over, you know." 

Spikes and I were engaged, we had stood in this relation to each 
other for forty years, never finding time to get married, and then 
really did not seem any need to change our condition now, 

*' Ah," said he ; " it ts vexing, he ought to' have come ; whan a 
man promises a promise be ought to keep it, and he knowed our oven 
wouldn't bake 'em, well — ~" 

" Bake what ? " I said, angrily, forgetting about the <Ulatory Shingle- 
side baker who was to have been along with some confectionery an 
hour ago. " Spikes " (he deserves to be frightened), " I have made 
up my mind to be married at last. And, Spikes, do not say hwtivd," 
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" Not — not — to — me ? " ■'' 

" Come, that's creditable of joa, after courting me for nigh upon 
forty jears. However, remember^ Peter Spikes, I warn you solemnly, 
that — that if you do go and get married to somebody else, 1 shall 
bring you up fur a breach of promise." 

Now, I knew that my old and faithful lover did not mean by his 
horrified words to convey the impression that he did not want me, 
but it suited me to think so just then. 

"I didn't mean that, you know I didn't, Susan," he said at last, 
after having put on his spectacles and deliberately surveyed me from 
the top bunch of rosebuds in my cap to the hem of my new dress. 
" But, Susan, wont the folks laugh a bit ? " 

I expect they would ; but I said heroically, " Let them. So, 
Spikes, you had better go 
and give the master warn- 
ing) and how dare you look 
so suspiciously at me and 
your rubbishing decanters 
of wine } you know I am a 
teetolaller." 

"I'm sure I beg par- 
don," said Spikes, quite 
humbly ; " but, Susan, you 
do talk queer. You are 
talking queer." 

And so I was. My 
siity-lhird birthday was not 
far off, and Petfr was turn- 
ed seventy. And tben, too, 
tothinkof qutUingtheHall, . 
where he and I had lived 
together close upon five- 
and-forty years ; it was 
queer talk. But I bad a 
little scheme of my own, 
and Spikes was so stupid 
sometimes. But he was ■ 
looking so mystilied that 
he Would spoil all if I did 
not tell him. 

" Peter Spikes." 

"Ob, Susan, don't snap 
at a body so." 

" Don't be so foolish, 
Peter," 1 said, crossly. It 
was nearly dinner-time, and 
he and I would not get an- 
other quiet five minutes for 
the next couple of days it 
was likely. He was getting 
quite childish. 

"Any body would think 
you were married to me 

alreadj'," grumbled Peter; "yon call me all kinds of names, and say 
just what you like to me." 

" Be just, there's a good fellow ] I wanted to tell you a little secret 
if you can keep it. I want you to help me ; I want good cheer here 
to-morrow." 

" As if we didn't always have it, especially at Christmas time," 
put in Spikes, looking surprised. " What do you call the good things 
in yonder, and the piles and piles of blankets and wraps, and the beef 
and bread, and the coals that we will give away presently." 

" Yon love the mistress, Peter ? " I said, irrelevantly. 

'' Next to you, Susan," he replied, gallantly and affectionately. 

" And you would do anything to make her happy. Poor Master 
Hugh, you know——?" 

" Ah," said Spikes, reflectively. 



" Well, I want her to have good cheer ! There's good cheer and 
good cheer, Spikes, dear. And I've got Master Hugh up in the Blue 
Chamber ! Now do shut your mouth, and do keep your eyes safely 
in your head." 

" Go and He down a bit, Susan, lass. It's them pies as have worried 
you." There was not time to laugh. 

" Be quiet, do," I said quite savagely. " Look, it's time the master 

and the poor lad came together again. Very likely the master wants 

it as much as we do, only nobody dares to say a word to him about 

it, Hod he's too proud to. People ought to settle up ihar quanels 

and their differences at Christmas time, just as they settle up their 

bills; and I mean to ask the Squire about Master Hugh myself." 

" He'll be in a terrible passion, Susan ; it will spoil the Christmas 

for them all, and he'll be 

sure to give you notice to 

quit." 

"Ah, and I want you 
to give him warning first, 
Peter. I want to put him 
in a good temper; and — 
and, no offence. Spikes, 
dear, I know be will be 
bursting with fun all day 
long, because of our want- 
ing to leave and get mar- 
ried." 

"Does the mistress 
know f " whispered 
Spikes. 

" No, no, she would be 
frightened to death. 1 will 
do this, or m_y name is not 
Susan Spikes, I mean Prr- 
kins. I got him here mj- 
self. I wrote to him and 
told him the poor mistress 
was fretting and pining fur 
him, and he must put his 
pride in his pocket and 
come. He wouldn't; he 
has got the master's spirit 
you know, Peter, if 1 had 
not told him this. Cao't 
you remember the bitter ^ 
words they said to each 
other when they parted?" 
" Aye," said Peter ab. 
sently, and I knew that his 
mind had travelled back to 
that terrible time that had 
changed and aged both the 
Squire and his wife so fear- 
fully. 
"You might have told me, Susan," said be presently, in an 
aggrieved voice. 

" You are such an addle-head, you know, Spikes," I said, without 
intending in the least to be disrespectful or uncomplimentary to ray 
lover. 

" And what will you do with Master Hugh, now he is here ? " hs 
said. 

"Well, I thought you would be able to think of something." 
"I," interrupted he in a horrified tone ; "you know, Susan, yoo 
have said it over and over again, that we have only one idea Iwtween 
us, and that you are always obliged to take charge of that." 

Here the bells began to ring, and we hastened away. Those 
Turks of boys, and those merry girls had come, God bless them, and 
our time would be theirs for some time to come yet j still Hugh and 
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his fadier should he reconciled, or no longer would I answer to the 
name of Susan Perkins, once lady's maid, now housekeeper, at Shin- 
gleside Hall. How happy was this monster family gathering. The 
Squire was a child himself again. Only I, intently watching him, 
could see the shadow that crossed his face again and again. His heart 
was not dead to the absent, hanished son. I knew it was not. It 
was a grand treat to all the youngsters to watch the distribution of 
the Squire's good cheer to his humble friends ; but it was a grander 
one still to us grown-up folk to see the children's faces as they stood 
expectantly around the big, bright tree. The Squire crossed over to 
where his wife stood, and I saw him take her hand in his. And I 
saw also, that the poor mother's heart was bursting with grief because 
of the absent son. She had all these other dear ones near her, but 
the link was snapped, and she could not be happy. 

Then came the uproarious games, and we servants, standing in 
the doorway of the Hall, watched the children — some now almost 
young men and women — at their play. It was hide-and-seek now. 
The evening would not have been complete at Shingleside without 
the old-fashioned, laughter-making romp. 

Minnie, grandfather's favourite grandchild, the other girls pout- 
ingly declared, was to hide. 

*' Mind you do not get into any oaken chests," the boys cried out 
warninglyj as she left them. There was quite a jealousy amongst 
the boy cousins about pretty Minnie. 

She shook her head laughingly, and darted away 3 and we all 
listened for the ^' whoop " that would send the laughing hunters on 
her trade. Five minutes we waited, and then still another five, but 
no sound came. 

** Go after her, children. You have not heard her ; perhaps she 
is too far zvrzy,** urged the Squire ; and they went, but Minnie was 
"nowhere," they declared. "Go again," he said, and away they 
went pell-mell, helter-skelter up the broad staircases, and along the 
spacious corridors and passages. 

"Don't, Frank. Go away; it is too bad. I'll tell ma. I'll— 
I'll tell grandpa." 

Then there came the so und of several sharp boxes on the ear, 
and something very like a shower of kisses. 

" Frank has found her ! " shrieked the excited youngsters. 

" I met her coming down the stairs," pantingly declared Frank, 
as he led his captive in ; " and I do believe she has been into the 
Blue Chamber." 

" Not fair, not fair,'' called out the others. 

It was strictly forbidden to hide in the upper rooms ; there was 
room and to spare in the corridors. 

Minnie looked confused. I knew, I felt she had seen her Uncle 
Hugh. I was a regular old bungler after all. I had been wondering 
desperately tow I should break the news to the mistress, and now it 
was all coming out like a thunderclap, without my aid at all. 

'* Grandfather." 

Minnie was sitting upon the old man's knee, with her arms wound 
round his neck, much to the dissatisfaction of the jealous boys. 
Why could not she have put her arms round their necks ? 

" Will jou forgive poor Uncle Hugh ? " 



Minnie had not beaten about the bush at all, but had gone 
straight to the point. '* He is ill, grandfather; so white, so 
thin." 

" Hugh ! " 

I shall never forget the grey, queer look that stole over the 
master's face, nor his voice, loud, astonished, but neither angry nor 
fierce. He glanced at the mistress, but I was by her. 

" He is in the Blue Room," continued Minnie, her face buried 
in the Squire's white long beard, for she dared not look up. All the 
children knew the story, and that it was positively forbidden ground, 
that even favourites might not venture to tread upon. 

Anxiously I watched his face as it changed again, and once more 
looked hard and stern. He was angry, now his second thoughts 
had come to him, that he had been disobeyed; still angrier to think 
that he was to be cajoled into forgiveness. 

'* I have said 5 I say it again — " he began. 

" No, no ! *' the mistress broke from me, and rushed towards him. 

" It's all me, sir." 

Goodness gracious! whose voice was that? Peter's — Peter 
Spikes', as I lived. 

•' It's all me, sir." 

" How dared you ? " " 

Peter scratched his chin, and looked hopelessly round in search of 
me. His one idea had exploded and was gone, and there was not 
another, I knew, to come from the same source. 

" If you please, it was me, sir." I felt bound to rescue my poor 
Peter from the scrape he had floundered into. What had possessed 
him to be so stupid ? 

" You will quit my service at once," roared the master. Truth 
was, he was feeling so queer that he was thankful for a plausible 
excuse to roar. 

" I gave notice to quit, to-day, sir, if you'll remember," spoke my 
fiance, bravely. " Susan and I are going to get married — " 

There \vas a yell o£ delight from the young ones, a perfect ovation 
of excited hurrahs from those horribly noisy boys. 

" Nonsense, Peter," I could not help saying. 

" You said so," he replied, almost resentfully. But the Squire's 
wrath was stopped in its midst, and that was all that was wanted. 

" Hush," he said, when he could be heard. " Is it true, Perkins, 
is it true. Spikes, that Hugh Henstone is — " 

Before we could reply, there was the sound of a hasty footfall, 

a sob, a stifled cry, and Hugh himself white, and with the tears stand* 

ing heavily in his eyes stood beside his old father. 

Something like Good Cheer this ! 

• # • it • « • 

'* Well done, Peter I " I said, approvingly, as we descended the 
kitchen stairs together to give orders about another sort of Good 
Cheer. " You have but one idea, but you made very good use of it, 
after all. I've a great mind to marry you soon — really." 

But just then the church bells of Shingleside rang out frantically 
with joy. Spikes and I stood still a minute listening to them, and it 
seemed to me that they kept saying to us, as I say now to you, dear 
reader, "A Happy Christmas and Good Cheer." 



O HE did not sigh for death, nor make sad moan, 
^^^ Turning from smiles as one who solace fears ; 
But filled with kindly deeds the waiting years. 
Yet, in her heart of hearts, she lived alone, 
And in her voice there thrilled an undertone 
That seemed to rise from soundless depths of tears | 
As, when the sea is calm, one sometimes hears 
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The long, low murmur of a storm, unknown 

Within the sheltered haven where he stands, 

While tokens of a tempest overpast 

The changing tide brings to the shining sands ; 

So on the surface of her life was cast. 

An eFer-present shadow of the day. 

When LfOve and Joy went hand in hand away. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

THE FELTHAMS: or. 
Contrasts in Crime; a 
Siory. By Franz. '(Lon- 
don : Wyman and Sods.) 
The rather ncpleasant 
sab'titte of this story will 
deter many from reading 
it who would have other- 
wise been pleased with a 
story simply told, with an 
occasional touch of quaint 
humour, and here and 
there a hint of real pa- 
thos. The " crime" which 
figures in the title, is far 
less in both quantity and 
quality than that which 
■ engages the attention of 
the readers of lady- 
novelists' works. The 
nervous but repressed character of the chief heroine is thoroughly well 
drawn, and her tragical end appears to be the natural close of a 
chequered career. A passionate nature like hers, held in close check 
for years, must break out eventually into some form of madness. A 
doable thread of love-interest runs through the book, brightenmg 
and enlivening it as-only such interest can do, though it must be said 
that the character- drawing of the young people, with one exception, 
is not so clever or so forcible as that bestowed upon the elders. The 
exception is that of the young giil, Ellen, a most admirable bit of 
work. She and the old foster-mother of Ralph stand out with a 
prominence that may serve to indicate to " Franz " where his truest 
talent lies. The story is clever, interesting, and carefully worked out. 
House and Home ; A youmat jor All Classes, discussing Saniiary 
House Construction, Overcrowding, Improved Dwellings, Hygiene, 
Building Societies, Dietetics, Domestic Eamomies. Price id. (Pub- 
lished at the Office of "House and Home," 335, Strand.) The aim 
of this weekly paper is to be, above all things, useful. Its columns 
are open for the discussion of all subjects affecting the homes of the 
people. Much has come before the public lately as to the system of 
overcrowding, faults of drainage, and other evils in the homes of the 
poor, and wc have here a medium for the thorough ventilation of such 
subjects. Under the head of " Dietetics," an interesting series of 
papers from the pen of Sir Henry Thompson is appearing. 

The Book of Thoughts, for the Boudoir and the Drawing-Room. 
(London: Marcus Ward & Co., 67 and 68, Chandos Street, Strand, 
and a, Royal Ulster Works, Belfast.) This volume is most tastefully 
got up, and is exactly adapted for a present to a girl. Founded <<n the 
same idea as the '' Confession Alburns," the questions include a wider 
range, and, in ihe words of the preface, "It is intended that those 
who ust- the book should give expression to their thoughts with some 
di*gree of care, and enliven each page by ' wise saws,' if not by 
' modern instances.' " The delicately tinted pages are further bright- 
ened by a well-chosen motto, varied for each. The book is rendered 
■itill more complete by an index, which refers to the various pages. 
The cover is very pretty and tastefully simple. 

Betrothals and Bridals, udlh a Chat on Ifedding Cakes and Ifedditig 
Favours. (W. Hill 8c Son, 60, Bishopsgate Street) Price One 
Shilling. This is a bright and interesting little volume, and contains 
some interesting information about the old charms and omens. The 
left hand, we are told, was chosen for the wedding ring on account of 
the inferiority of that hand to the right, and hence obedience was 
typified. The most common explanation of the third finger tKiog 
selected, is the presumption that a particular vessel, nerve, vein, or 
artery, is conferred thereunto from the heart. The "presumption," 
however, is not borne out by fact The chapter on Plants and 
Flowers, Spells and Philtres, is more than interesting. The book is 
very prettily got up, and is written in an easy, bright, and pleasant 
style, brightened by numerous anecdotes geimaoe to the subject, and 
by quotations from rarious authors. We extract one or two passages : 
" There is a custon in the marriages of the Royal Family which is 
not generally known. Each of our Princes on his marriage adopts a 
fac-simile of his bride's wedding-ring, and wears it on Ihe third finger 
of the left hand — the marriage finger. Thusthe Duke of Conaaught 
had made a plain gold hoop of twenty-two carats, with the name 
' Marguerite ' engraved on the imier ude ; tus Duchess' marriage- 



ring being exactly similar, with the name ' Arthur ' on the mside." 
" A well-selected piece of poetry will often break the ice of conven- 
tionality for a bashful swain. The following Stanzas express the 
feelings of an ardent lover, and show the beautiful unison and con- 
sistency of our language at the same time : — 

" ' My feeliDgfS I'd write, 

But they cannot be wrote ; 

Ah, who c*n Indite 

What wu never indole ? 
And mj love I hasten to plighl— Ihe fint thai Fve jAote, 
" ' For Ihes I would weave 

Sonn that seldom ore wove, 

AncTdecds I'd achieve 

Which no man acfaove. 
And for me jaa never should gfieve aa lor jou I have grove, 
" ' I'm as worthy ^ catch 

At ever was canghi ; 



Oh, lai 

A3 you never I 

And our fbrtooes and lives let lu 



10 lives conld be lunk.' ' 



In an unassuming preface, the author says that he "has bnt 
ventured to gather together and serve up afresh a few facts, scraps, 
and posies ;" hut he ignores the important fact, that on the skilful 
mixing and dainty serving depends more than half ihe success of the 
plat. He is to be congratulated upon his entire success. 

lUuslrated Edilion of Charles O'Malley, The Irish Dragoon. By 
Charles Lever. With full-page illustrations by H. K. Browne. The 
illustration that heads this page gives a fair specimen of those which 
occur upon nearly every page. Messrs. Ward and Lock are now 
issuing this excellent and luxurious edition in monthly parts, price 
/d., complete in twelve parts. 

The same publishers (Ward, Lock & Co., Salisbury- Square, E.C.) 
are also issuing in niuppenny monthly parts the valnabf* work en- 
titled " Beeton's Encyclopaedia of Universal Information," comprisiog 
Geography, History, Art, Science, and Literature, and containing 
nearly four thousand pages, and fifty thousand articles. There ate 
also two thousand engravings, and coloured maps. This work is 
complete in forty-eight parts. 

Clara Moynard ; or. The True and the False. A. Tale of the 
Times. By Mr. H, G. Kingston. Eighth Thousand. Price 3s. fid. 
(Hodder & Sloughtoo, a;. Paternoster Row.) Mr. Kingston « weU 
and favourably known as the author of several books for boys, and 
that his reputation has tn no way been injured by this, his first ven- 
ture in a new direction, is proved by the fact that the book has 
rapidly run through seven editions. The story is strongly anti- 
ritualistic. The heroine becomes a member of a sisterhood, which 
she eventually leaves in very bad health. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, for the following is the routine of the daily life of the sisters: 
" We rise at 3 a.m. ; there arc primer (?) meditation, etc., until 
seven, when we enjoy the Holy Communion. After this we have 
[Tayers and self-examination until nine, and from that hour lill ten we 
work. At ten we diner, which is the first meal we partake of in the 
day. We then take an hour for recreation, and another till twelve 
for meditation. From one to four we work, when we attend vespers, 
and after an hour for tea (how they must want it), we listen to 
spiritual reading. An hoar's recreation, an hour's prayer, and we 
retire for the night; but we rise for prayer during one hour in the 
night, and at midnight 00 Thursdays, we rise to spend an additional 
hour in prayer." 

Youthful Nobility: The Early Life-History ofGotthilf, and Frede- 
rika ; their Childhood, Youth, Marriage and Maturity. Translated 
from the German, (London: John Kempster & Co., Limited, 9 8c 
10, St. Bride's Avenue, Fleet Street, E.C.) This is one of those 
simply told stories that at once enchain the attention of youthful 
readers. It may be recommended without reservation. 

Posting- Proofs: A Simple and Inexpensive Scheme for the Ferijica- 
Hon of the Posting of Letters with Prqfit to the Government. (London : 
Simpkin, Marshall Sc Co., Stationers' Hall Court.) In perusing this 
small brochure, we have been struck by the simplicity, no less than 
the complete efficacy of the system therein sketched out. llioroughly 
practical and most satisfactory to the public as well as to the Govern- 
ment, the wonder is that until now, no such method has been put in 
force. As our space unfortunately forbids our entering upon its 
explanation here, we must content ourselves with simply refcrringour 
readers to the pamphlet itself. 
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SYLVIA'S Letter. 



Nov. i2thf 1879. 
A RECENT visit to Brighton gives me a pleasant topic wherewith to 
^-^ begin my present Letter. Brighton in November affords a 
charming reh'ef to London in the same month. Even if the sun 
refuses to shine, there is a crispness in the air, and a kind of suggested 
"behind the clouds is the sun still shining," for which the skies of 
great cities are not remarkable. Last week was almost phenomenally 
sunless } only 7-2 hours of sunshine were recorded at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, during the whole week, and at Glynde Place, 
Lewes, the Speaker of the House of Commons registered still less— 
5*8 hours out of the 65I during which the sun was above the horizon. 

The Royal visit occurred during this sunless week, and Brighton 
was gay with bunting and bright faces.The occasion was the opening 
of a Bazaar held in the Pavilion, for the benefit of the Home for the 
Daughters of Officers. *The sum obtained is said to amount to ^1,700. 

I think that we are in need of some small reforms in the matter 
of bazaars. The prices charged for the articles sold are simply absurd, 
and prove deterrent to such visitors .as object to encumber themselves 
or their houses with useless rubbish, for which they are asked to pay 
at the rate of about ten times its real value. Gentlemen are considered 
to be a fair prey on such occasions j and it was probably at a bazaar 
that some unprotected individual bethought him to dub us the " unfair 
sex." At bazaars we are most disgracefully unfair. A cigar-case 
whose internal construction totally unfitted it for the accommodation of 
more than two cigars, or perhaps five- cigarettes (and of what use is a 
dgar-case like that ?) was recently literally forced upon a defenceless 
male visitor at a bazaar, and in exchange he was bullied out of thirty 
shillings. The whole arrangement probably cost somewhere about 
three shillings ; now is that fair ? Nor had he even the satisfaction 
of buying it from a celebrity. The " divine Sarah," during the furore 
she caused in London society, might have charged such a price, and 
the article would have been thought cheap at the money. 

Of course, the argument will be offered that the money is for a 
charitable purpose, and that therefore exorbitant prices are excusable j 
but, it must be borne in mind that when an article is offered for sale, it 
is supposed to be, in some sense, an equivalent for the price charged 
for it. This principle rarely rules at bazaars, I imagine. 

There are now two Manatees at the Brighton Aquarium. This 
creature is supposed to be the mermaid of which we have read so much 
in poetry and prose. Says Tennyson ; — 



"Who would be 
A mermaid fair. 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 



Under the sea, 
In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl. 
On a throne?" 



A pretty picture, is it not ? And the reality ? A dark, slimy creature, 
not unlike a rhinoceros in outline, with a hideous head and even more 
hideous mouth, devouring raw lettuce leaves with a greedy eagerness 
that is in itself revolting. Truly, if the sailors of old were attracted 
by these creatures, they must have been an even more susceptible race 
than they are at present — and that is saying not a little. 

But, after all, the mermaid of the poets and the manatee of fact only 
offer one illustration among thousands of the difference that exists 
between the ideal and the real — the standard we set up for ourselves 
and the weary, staggering steps with which we slowly try to reach it, 
thanking destiny if we can even succeed in keeping it in sight. 

Moralizing over a manatee, however, is scarcely the mood in 
which to pen a letter to be read in December, when thoughts of the 
''festive season " are supposed to fill every mind. Yes ! Positively 
Christmas again, though it seems but a few weeks since we said 
*' good-bye** to 1878. *'So runs the world away," softly, imper- 
ceptibly, surely. 

The Prince of Wales has just '* had a birthday," as the children say. 
The Princess Louise, who has quite lately returned from Canada, 
spent the day with His Royal Highness and the Princess of Wales, at 
Sandringham, as well as many other guests. This will be news as 



stale as that '' Queen Anne is dead " by the time the Journal is in the 
bands of our subscribers, and I only mention it in order to refer to 
the disgraceful state of things that reigned in Regent Street, on the 
evening of the day on which the Prince's birthday was celebrated. 
The crowds who turned out to see the illuminations were, for the 
most part, well behaved and inoffensive, but the contribution of 
*' roughs** from the east end, and of the objectionable and ill-bred 
class to which the slang dictionary applies the term *' cad,'* succeeded 
with great ease in destroying the comfort and pleasure of those who 
had left home, hoping to spend the evening in innocent enjoyment 
of the illuminations. " Squirts," small leaden tubes filled with ex- 
ceedingly dirty water, were used with the greatest freedom in every 
direction, even those in cabs, going to the theatre or opera, not 
escaping the disgusting infliction. These "squirts'* were sold in 
hundreds on the pavements of the street. London is supposed to be 
one of the most civilized cities in the world, and Regent Street may 
be called one of its best public thoroughfares. In this street, just 
home from a long residence abroad, arid therefore unacquainted with 
the " pretty fooling " of an English crowd, a young lady walking with 
her father was so incessantly assailed with these abominable contri- 
vances, that her hair and the upper part of her dress were literally 
saturated. Into her ears and eyes the contents were squirted. On a 
November night, her plight would have been quite sufficiently dis- 
agreeable had the w^ter been clean, but when it is remembered that 
the squirts are designedly filled with extremely dirty water " for the 
fun of the thing," her feelings may be better imagined than described. 
The lady's father fortunately succeeded in giving two of the most 
inveterate of the assailants into custody. At the Police-court, however, 
our '' civilization " again asserted itself, and prevented the offenders re- 
ceiving any worse punishment than a fine of half-a-crown. Many women 
were amusing themselves with these squirts on the evening in question. 

The Lord Mayor has consented to act as Chairman to the Com- 
mittee for erecting a memorial to the late Sir Rowland Hill, and the 
Post master- General is President, so that the auspices under which the 
undertaking starts, are sufficiently favourable. The present idea 
includes a hope of helping the poor letter-carriers, a hardworking and 
very generally trustworthy set of men. 

I have often wished to be able to present every postman in London 
with a new and well-made pair of boots. They have so much walking 
to accomplish and they are often so very ill-shod. We all know how 
difficult it is to walk far or quickly in boots that are in the least worn 
down. A very slight increase in their pay, would enable them to buy 
the one extra pair of boots a year, that would make all the difference. 

Last week, Mr. Buckstone, the veteran actor of the Hay market 
Theatre, was buried. He had reached his seventy-seventh jear, and 
was thus one of those links with the past that are regretted for that, 
as well as for their own sake. From Punch, 1 quote a few lines of 
the verses that appeared on the occasion : — 

" Light lie the turf on the old actor's bier ; 
Of many a load he lightened many a heart ; 
A more mirthmaking mime for many a year 
We are not like to see. 'Tis sad to part, 

And leave him lying here, out in the cold. 
Who held such cosy comers of our past 1 " 

Our readers will notice in our advertisement columns, that the 
Society for Providing Cheap Literature for the Blind (Worcester) 
offers the articles remaining from its Bazaar at considerably reduced 
rates. This Society has been in existence since 1868. Its President 
is the Bishop of Worcester. Besides the whole of the New Testa- 
ment and parts of the Old, the Society has produced many good books 
for the blind, chiefly of a superior kind, among which may be men- 
tioned "The Childhood of the World," by Mr. E. Clodd. It also 
issued' very recently ** Tom Brown's School Days,*' and the poems of 
George Herbert. Any person desiring to possess a real curiosity may 
obtain from the Secretary a page of the Greek Testament (Philippians), 
embossed in real Greek type, at the price of two stamps. We com- 
mend this interesting and useful Society to the notice of our readers. 
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Worcester is a town that has for many years been intimately 
associated with the education of the blind. First of all, there is the 
College for Blind Sons of Gentlemen, a most interesting institution ; 
blind young men are prepared there to enter the universities, and 
several have passed in with great credit, spite of the many difficulties 
in their path. This College is not a large institution like Norwood, 
but its aims are somewhat different ; several of the students have 
entered the Church (Dean McNeil's son among others), some have 
become lawyers, etc. One of the objects of the principal is to make 
the students as like as possible to those who have eyesight, and 
he has succeeded wonderfully. A lady who has recently visited 
Worcester says, that the only way she knows the blind students in 
the street is by their walking so much faster than anybody else. 

I receive so many letters from ladies who are anxious to dispose 
of fancy work, that I am glad to be able to draw their attention to 
the Institute of Art, at 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street. Here 
ladies may exhibit their handiwork, provided that it possess sufficient 
merit. Paintings in oil and water colours form an especial feature 
of the exhibition, and have been successful in finding purchasers. 
Among these is a picture of no common power, entitled " Sunset in 
Asia Minor," by a young lady. The picture is a true poem, and 
the workmanship is equal to the conception, which, in this case, is 
saying much. China painting is well represented in the exhibition, 
and panel painting appears to be one of the most successful branches 
of the undertaking. Lace makers who really understand and love 
their art, may here find a better chance of purchasers than elsewhere, 
more especially if they follow the excellent example of the present 
exhibitors, in marking their work at a moderate price. I was particu- 
larly struck by this fact, and recommend its especial consideration 
not only to intending members, but to possible purchasers. 

Sculpture and modelling form one of the classes under which 
ladies' work may be sent in. A clever head, in terra-cotta, particu- 
larly struck my attention. It had been sent in only the day before 
my Visit, to replace one which had been sold immediately on exhibi- 
tion. Avery handsome piece of wood-carving occupied a' promi- 
nent position on the centre table. Paintings and drawings on velvet, 
silk, and satin, made a fair show. Some of the screens were remark- 
ably inexpensive. 

Edibroidery is, naturally, strongly represented at this useful and 
practically conceived Exhibition. Crewel work is in full force. 
Table-covers with embroidered corners are among the most striking 
articles in this kind of work. • 

Among the more beautiful and costly kinds of embroidery, that 
executed on satin and silk holds a prominent place. Chief among 
these is a most exquisitely worked dress front, an exact reproduction 
of a quaint mediaeval design, wrought in the real old colours. The 
worker has shown both taste and appreciation in this lovely em- 
broidery, the foundation of which is satin of a beautiful shade of 
pale old gold. It would form an exquisite front for one of the dresses 
Miss Ellen Terry has such a genius for thinking out. Her perfect 
grace in wearing, no less than her exact appreciation of what ought 
to be worn with it, would make of this embroidered satin a " thing of 
beauty," even more beautiful than it is how. 

On one table, in the large room devoted to the sale of ladies' work, 
old lace, old needlework, and old china, plate, jewellery, and oljets de 
verta are displayed for sale. Here, among the articles already sold, 
I saw (alas, too late !) some bargains that made me almost covetous 
of my neighbours' goods. Think of a lovely real old Worcester 
cup and saucer going for 5s. 6d. Among the specimens of old lace, 
too, are still to be found some notable bargains, and those of my 
readers who have a little maaey to spare for an investment that is 
both pleasant and profitable, cannot do better, if they live near London, 
than look at some of this very cheaply marked old lace. 

And now for the practical part of the scheme. How are ladies to 
send their work to the Institute of Art for sale ? In Rule VII I. 
the answer is founds and I therefore give it in full : — 



** VIIL— Ladies and gentlemen are eligible as members of the 
Institute of Art, and shall pay a subscription x>f five shillings quarterly, 
or one pound annually, the quarters ending March ist, June ist, 
September ist, and December ist, and during the continuance of such 
subscription, shall be entitled to free admission to the exhibitions and 
rooms of the Institute, and to the free display of four works of art at 
each exhibition. The charge for extra exhibits in addition to the 
said four, will be one shilling per article per quarter. Members shall 
be entitled to compete for Prizes and Certificates in respect of extra 
exhibits. Members occupying more than twelve square feet of space 
for each four articles exhibited, will be charged proportionately." 

Prizes and Certificates of Honourable Mention are awarded in respect 
of the best exhibits in each class, and the Fellows and Associates of 
the Institute are chosen from among the winners of such prizes and 
certificates. For the privileges accorded to such members and asso- 
ciates, and for other rules, I must refer my readers to the prospectus 
of the Institute, a copy of which will be forwarde^l on application to 
the Secretary, Captain Oswald B. Niven, 9, Conduit Street, W. 

In these days of shana advertisements, and other false and swind- 
ling devices for extracting from poor and unsuspecting ladies the 
few shillings they have to spare, I am glad to be able to recommend 
a genuine and honourable society such as the above. 

Last month I expressed a hope that I should be able in this 
number to give some account of the clever play, " Duty," at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, adapted from the French of M. Victorien 
Sardou. This piece is distinguished, even among French plays, fer the 
complete accuracy with which every portion of the plot dovetails into 
the whole, and for the natural manner in which the d6nouement is 
led up to. The play is put upon the stage with that strict regard to 
correctness of detail and perfection of finish for which the ''little 
theatre in To ttenham Street *' has long been remarkable. The acting 
is, in itself, perfect enough to make even a bad play pleasing, and the 
result, with good work to go upon, may be imagined. The English 
country gent|/^man pourtrayed by Mr. Arthur Cecil is so marvellously 
like life that even old and experienced playgoers forget that it is 
acting. Miss Marion Terry and Mr. Conway as the engaged couple 
are as true to life in their way ; and Mr. Conway, in this part, touches 
a poiht of success far beyond any he had ever before attained. Mrs. 
John Wood's comedyjscenes are simply impayable. 

At the Court, ** Courtship " fills the house nightly. Some of the 
very happiest of Mr. Byron's very happy dialogue has found its way 
into this play, and the audience appreciates it to the full. Here, too, 
in the principal parts, the acting is all that could be desired, even by 
the author himself. Miss Roselle, as the rich heiress who is in love 
with the humblest of her suitors, plays in a ladylike and refined way, 
that at oncQ sets the whole piece in a pleasant key. Mr. Coghlan's 
well-bred voice robs some of Mr. Byron's very rude speeches of some 
of their rudeness. In the love- passages, at which in many plays the 
pit and gallery are inclined to jibe, the charm of his voice carries them 
safely over. Mr. Wilson Barret makes the most of an impossibly 
disagreeable r61e j but in " A Clerical Error " he sees his chance and 
makes it. In this well- written and most interesting little piece, he 
depicts an utterly unselfish and noble character so ably that the sym- 
pathies of the audience are with him entirely when the *' course of true 
love " is made to " run smooth " for the young lovers. Mr. Anson 
is, of course invaluable in both pieces. His humour is delicious. On 
the whole, no better evening's entertainment could be found than that 
at the Court, and both pieces promise to have a long run. 

The Cricket sends me the following, to which I am glad to give 
place here : 

" Will the Cricket's kind, sympathising friends who have written to 
wish her a speedy return to health, accept one tremendous " Thank- 
you " between them as her grateful reply ? It seems to her that she 
gets too much praise, seeing that, to make the most of her endeavours 
to help her correspondents over their domestic afifiiirs, she is but doing 
her duty." 

"Miss Smith's" advertisement arrived two days too late for 
insertion. " Mignon's " solution of acrostic also late. Sylvia. 
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\ PARIS FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. in the «nt« with thr«oldgold coloured buttons pl.«d downwards. 


'"pHE marcrials for the winter season seem as rich (if not richer) The drapery above consists of three skirts, ihe upper one being in one 
J- than ever, and the velvets, brocades, and antique satins are wilh the bodice, draped one over another. The centre one of these 


beautiful is of a soft rich material of silk and wool, and is a mixture of green 


Combinations of materials are used for ordinary walking costumes, and gold These skirts are drawn up in the centre with bows of dark 


those of dark cash- green ribbon lined 


mere being usually 




with old gold, and 


mixed with bro- 




at the back only 


cades and damas- 




they are fringed 


sfes ; but some of 




with dai^ green 


the more elegant 




and gold, and 


•nes are composed 




draped very 


of plain velvet or 




artistically. The 


of one of the many 




bodice is in jacket 


soft, well-draping 




form, the waistcoat, 


materials which are 




across which it 


a mixture of silk 




buttons with a 


and wool, trimmed 




single button at the 


with fur. 




waist being of the 






green and gold 


again relumed to 




material with 


favour, and long 




revers of the same. 


ones, very often 




The upper part of 


with bands of fur 




the double cuffs, 


as trimming, are 




which are turned 


worn over kilted 




back upon the 


skirts of satin or 




sleeve is of the 


silk. Sometimes 




fancy material 


the skirt matches 




The hat is of dark 


the colour of the 




green felt, with 






linings and trim- 


sometimes a con- 




mings of satin, and 


trasting colour is 




feathers to match. 


used; thus, I have 




A novelty in 


seen a black cloth 




bonnets are those 






made with hand^- 


with black fur. 




kerchief crowns. 


worn over a skirt 




suitable only for 


of garnet silk, and 




carriagft loilettfe. 


another of otter 




I have seen one 


coloured velvet, 




with a brim of 


edged with a nar- 




sapphire velvet. 


row band of the 




with a crown 


fur, worn over a 




formed with a very 


skirt of pale blue 




fine batiste hand- 


silk. 




kerchief with a 


No jacket was 




deep lace border, 


worn with either 




under which could 


costume. The 




be seen bouquets 


bonnet for the first 




of yellow roses. 


one was of the 




Another all-white 


rough black ones, 




bonnet had a white 


ornamented simply 




plush brim, and the 


with a large garnet 




lace handkerchief. 


boin and for the 




which forms the 


latter costume of 




crown, fastened 


otter coloured 


,054.— VISITING DRESS. 


with bouquets of 


plush, Ihe brim 
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white carnations. 


lined half-way with 


Pom Office Orden to be made paraUe at King Stnet, Connt Oardao. 


White lace strings 


pale blue satin wilh 
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tied this under the 


wide strings of the 
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which fastened a bonnets have lately 


single ostrich been introduced. 


feather of the same colour as the bonnet. which, without brims, fit the head closely, and are usually made of 


Many walking costumes are made of cashmere of dark shades of puffed satin or velvet, drawn in with stars or sprays of beadwork. 


colour, relieved with brocade or broch^ velvet of bright colour, and Some of the prettiest bonnets are of medium siie of plain satin or 


we may give an example of this. A dress of dark green cashmere velvet stretched tightly over the shape, and embroidered with 


has a short skirt with a box-pleated flounce, each pleat being fastened irregular sprays or leaves in beads and silk. I have seen one, the 
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crown of which was old gold satin, upon which, starting from the silver brocade, and the flowers with which it is adorned, carnations, 

front, where were placed'a short plume of shaded bronie and gold Many very beautiful wedding dresses are now being made in Paris, 

feathers, was a. spray of leaves and berries beautifully embroidered in and one for a noble English lady is very elaborate. The whole of the 

bronze and gold beads. The brim was of bronie velvet, with pipings front,ofwhiiesaiin,iscross-barrcd with rouleaux of white velvet, and the 

and lining of old gold satin, and the strings of the latter. diamonds thus formed are embroidered in fine pearls and silver. The 

Another embroidered bonnet was of sapphire velvet, em- train is richly trimmed with lace headed by a band of pearl and 



broidered in coloured 
beads in a design of 
leaves veined with gold 
thread, and this was 
simply lined and trim- 
med with satin of the 
same colour. 

Everywhere we see 
beads of all colours 
used as embroideries 
upon both bonnets and 

duced into fringes and 
galons. Gold is also 
used a great deal, the 
braids and trimmings 
having the effect of 
beingpowderedwithit. 
Fringes are now 
brought to perfection 
in Paris, and modistes 
have them made to 
match every dress, so 
that they may have a 
combination of the 
■ colours and materials 
compo s i ngthecos tume. 
It would be impossible 
to give any idea of 
their beauty or of their 
elaboration. Formerly, 
a fringe was simply a 
fringe to fall ; now they 
are made so that they 
can be sewn on upright, 
when they formatufted 
trimming, and very 
often as many as five or 
six materials are intro- 
duced into one. I have 
seen one of dove 
colourad silk trimming, 
a silk of the same 
colour which was 
embroidered with pink 
rosebuds, which had 
rosebuds and their 
leaves worked in 
beads, hanging at 
intervals between, 
which were loops of 
chenille. The heading 
of this was a broad 
one, embroidered with 
tiny rosebuds, and 
edged and tufted with 
chenille. 

Braid fringes, with 
twisted and untwisted 
chenille and satin 

drops, are fashionable, and iridescent beads are introduced into most. 
Some jet and silk fringes with network headings form the entire 
trimming of the tabliers of black silk and satin dresses. 

The dresses for the trousseau of the young Queen of Spain 
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silver embroidery. No 
flowers except a small 
bouquet where it 
fastens at the throat ; 
but the wreath has one 
long drooping spray, 
which, after mingling 
with the hair at the 
back, will be fastened 
upon the bodice. The 
bridesmaidsdressesfor 
this wedding are of 
different colours. Two 
of them (the chief 
bridesmaids) being 
entirely white, the two 
next pale pink, and 
the two last deep ruby; 
the materials which 
compose them are 
brocaded and plain 
grosgrain silks. The 
hats are of plush to 
match each costume, * 
turned up in front 
with fully-puffed 
linings of satin, and 
trimmed with ostrich 
feathers, satin bows. 

For dinner dresses 
shot silks are fashion- 
able, mixed with bro- 
cades to harmonize in 
colour, and some of 
these in dead gold 
and silver bronie, or 
amber, are very effect- 
ive. For evening 
dress for young people, 
I am glad to notice 
that a great many are 
made of (the lately 
despised, but always 
pretty) white tariatan, 
trimmed with white 
satin, fringes and 
wreaths of flowers ; 
and I have seen one 
entirelyof this material 
trimmed with a light 
feathery fringe, with 
one long wreath of 
white daisies of various 
sizes, mingled with 
grasses extending from 
the left side of the 
I bodice to 



about half-way down 

the right side of the 

skirt, which, over white' 

as being parllculariy pretty and suitable for the 



silk, struck 

young debutante for whom .. — 

be worn, only a wreath of daisies, with here and there a falling one 

„. „._ , ^ ^ „. „^„.., ^.w sewn on to lace for the throat, and a round wreath of the same flowew 

most beautiful. The one for the marriage is a combination of white for the hair. Apropos of flowers, I may mention that a vagaiy of 
satin and damask, with a magnificent train of lace, upon the border of fashion is just now to attach them to mulTs with a satin bow; but these 
whichareembroideredthearmorialbearingsof all the noble families to are, of course, only suitable for carriage toilettes, when the muffs arB 
which her Royal Highness belongs. The reception dress is of splendid of satin, plush or velvet. 
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T^HE word of the day is " ^Esthetics." What it exactly means the 
-■" majority of us are not very certain^ bat we use it glibly enough 
notwithstanding. Scholars say it is to be found in Homer, where it 
means sentiment, and the Germans who have revived it attach to it 
the exalted meaning of the best and the highest in everything. We 
do not think of these interpretations of our big, pleasant new word 
when we speak it. If we are vague as to its exact definition, we are 
sure, in our own minds, that it means something out of the common, 
something artistic -, and we are not miserly in our use of it. We have 
aesthetic cretonnes and aesthetic conversations, aesthetic impulses and 
aesthetic dresses, aesthetic pictures and aesthetic tea-pots. Some say 
the whole tendency is a fad and an affectation, that its influence 
cannot last, that it will pass away with the present generation who 
introduced it. " English folk " say those depressed souls *' are not 
aesthetic : to endeavour to force them into a continual course of striving 
after pretty things and pretty adornments is like seeking to graft a 
oreign species on an old stock. It will never become part and parcel 
of it." Yet cavil at it, proclaim it, puzzle over it, as we will, there, 
is no doubt that a great change has taken place within the last few 
years in the bearing, the surroundings, the dress of a large section of 
English society 3 and that one part which has no share in the move- 
ment, that is even inclined to deplore it, is insensibly affected by it* 
If we tmce the various manifestations of this new influence, we shaH 
be better able to judge if it be, indeed, a vanity and an affectation, or 
if be rather the germ of what will become later on, a lovely and healthy 
dev elopment. 

The aestnetic maxim that all our surroundings are an expression of 
ourselves, that our furniture betrays us to our friends, is startling 
enough to good folk, who have lived innocently among their chairs 
and tables without attributing to them any uncanny power of proclaim, 
ing abroad the secrets of their hearts. The other law laid down that 
dress should be to the body what speech is to the mind — a mode of 
individual expression, worthy of thought — appears mischievous to the 
descendants of those stem Puritans who looked upon thoughts given 
to raiment as vanity and sin. Yet, there is an amount of truth in 
these maxims. It is to the apostolic exaggeration with which they 
have been proclaimed by the leaders of the new school that we owe 
the impression made by the aesthetic movement in society, and also 
the displaying of its ludicrous side. 

Among the excellent things that we owe to the aesthetics in dress 
is banishing for ever, let us hope, the garish dyes that we remember 
in our childhood. The introducing of the sober, neutral tints that 
have come into vogue — the brown and golden greens, the blues with 
a greenish hue through them, the faded pinks, the subdued richness of 
autumnal foliage tones — the value of those soft, grave dyes cannot 
be exaggerated, especially to those whose complexions have lost their 
first bloom. The truth of taste displayed here has been fetlt and 
acknowledged by all. We seldom see, now, a sallow- complexioned, 
dull-eyed woman arrayed in the unmitigated greens and pinks that it 
was the unhappy privilege of holidays, not so long ago, to bring out 
of band-boxes and wardrobes. The aesthetics have also inaugurated 
some quaint contrasts and pleasant harmonies of colour : they have 
shown the loveliness of the blending — symphonies is the proper 
aesthetic word — through its various modulations of one colour, such 
as we can see it in flowers. The blue in the harebell, for instance, 
passes by every gradation from the most evanescent of pinky blue to 
the true azure at its core. In pink roses we find petals that are, no 
more than rose-tinted white, while the others deepen til^ the colour 
on them glows like a flame. We have also grown accustomed, now, 
to the approximation of blue with orange, violet with yellow, red with 
green. 

Individuality in dress, their favourite maxim, has also borne some 
good results. Plain women have been led by this new doctrine to 



pluck up heart to study their strong points-^there are few women 
who have not some grace or style of their own — and boldly to adopt 
a fashion of dress that brought theirs out. We have been surprised 
to see a girl who would have been a nonentity in ordinary fashionable 
attire, become attractive in a garb that she had adapted into a sort of 
harmony with herself. There is always a subtle charm in character 
more potent than that of simple prettiness. But there, however, 
begins the danger of aesthetics in dress — exaggeration, without a 
restraining taste, a guiding intelligence, and an excellent sense of 
neatness, it may become little short of a masquerade. We have seen 
odd figures, with frizzed, dishevelled hair, distended sleeves, draggle- 
tail garments, wearing no dainty rim of white about neck or wrists, 
that looked like' blurred creations of some tyro artist who couU not 
express what he meant to convey. There might be a crumpled 
ipicturesqueness about these young women, but to us they were 
neither attractive nor suggestive, but simply repelling from the untidi- 
ness and general discomfort of their appearance. Now and then we 
felt inclined to throw in our lot with the spruce and neat Philistmes 
of life. The danger of overstepping the boundary of a beautiful and 
modest seemliness in attire attends even the most thoughtful and refined 
votaries of artistic dressing. We have seen some whose clinging 
garments had been cut and fashioned after old pictures, whose hair was 
arranged with charming simplicity, and who were entirely pleasant to 
look at in their own surroundings at home, yet losing all their grace m 
this out-of-door attire. It requires a delicate and guiding tact to escape 
the danger of appearing to court attention in the streets, and yet keep 
up therein any marked individuality of costume. 

On the continent, aesthetic dressing is, in any distinct degree, 
inadmissible. We remember the sensation produced by the appear- 
ance of an English damsel at fashionable places in Normandj. 
Her trailing, narrow skirts, her short-waisted, square-cut bodice, her 
puffed sleeves, her "trizzed hair ensconced in an immense Mother 
Shipton bonnet, struck the tasteful, somewhat conventional French 
women as the most extraordinary get up they had ever beheld. 
Some were inclined to be very severe, others very merry, over it. 

We know the value the aesthetic school attaches to backgrounds* 
Perhaps in nothing has its influence been so beneficial as in the 
attention and notice attracted to the decoration of houses and rooms. 
To this we owe the almost entire disappearance of the glowing white 
and gold paper that used to be the invariable covering of our drawing- 
room walls. Against it all complexions looked ruddy 5 it was impossible 
to arrange furniture with any effect, as the dazzle cut up and destroyed 
every attempt at artistic grouping. The aesthetics have brought in 
the deep-toned Morris paper with its tapestry effect of quaint foliage 
and fruity the colour of the doors and panels in harmony with it; 
the ceilings faintly tinted. Carpets and curtains are oftener had of 
some dim, subdued tones 5 and we are beginning to appreciate the 
charm of the dear, deep, old-fashioned hearths, covered with tiles. 
The gleam of pottery in rooms, of vivid colours on Japanese screens 
and hangings, those of modem crewel work, have been made fashion- 
able by the new school. Yet here, as elsewhere, and here, perhaps, 
more than elsewhere, we meet the danger of aestheticism, that which 
robs it of all its charm — exaggeration. We know houses that are fur- 
nished with such deliberate intention and striving after efifect, that all 
homeliness is gone out of them. The pictures on the walls are only 
notes to the harmony. The hostess dresses up to her habiution, her 
attitudes are in keeping with her queer, stately surroundings. It is 
impossible to live in such abodes without bemg weighed down by a 
sense of an indwelling artificiality. The atmosphere is laden with it 
The freshness and spontaneity of the present is shut out, and replawd 
by a sense of dim, bygone associations. Such Ijouses seem to justify 
the doubters in the aesthetic movement, who ask, *'If this taste be a 
genuine one, bom of the time, why cannot it find expression in some 
distinct form that is' the outcome of the needs and tastes of the nine- 
teenth centufy ? Why should our homes be planned and rooms fur- 
nished in the Queen Anne style, the Grothic, the Mediaeval ? " 

We trace the aesthetic influence in our gardens, and here it is an 
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ehtirely gracions one. It has revired a taste for the sweet, old- 
fashioned flowers. Not very long ago, we cared only, as it were, for 
the roses and lilies, now we are beginning to notice, even more, the 
long-neglected marigold, the homely wallflowers with their velvet 
petals, the bright '' Lent lilies," the balsams with their balb of 

wax. 

We have seen the effect of aestheticism on the more intimate sur- 
roundings of life 3 let ns rapidly glance at what it has done in the 
higher expressions of art and literature. In art, Mr. Bume- Jones 
stands the high-priest. His pictures reveal all that is precious and all 
that is fatal in the new tendency. The tenet, almost the creed, of the 
aesthetics to allow no atom of beauty to pass unloved is exemplified 
by the splendour of colour, the charm of detail, the tender rendering 
of everything, however modest, that has loveliness in it. The 
youths and maidens, however, who people these glowing creations^ 
are singularly wan and languid : they have no health, no exuberance of 
youthful energy and spirits ; their bloom is already blighted by decay, 
their love turns into the ennui of satiety, their life is shadowed by 
foreknowledge of death. In poetry, the genius of Mr. Swinburne has 
been recognized as among the foremost of his day. Mr. Rossetti and 
Mr. Morris are, after him, the poets of the school 3 in all their writ- 



ings we recognize a luxuriance of imagery, a surpassing appreciation 
of the beauty of this world, an overwhelming sense of the annihilating 
power of death. In their language, they have revived the quaint, old 
English words that had long fallen into disuse, and given them back 
fresh and dainty to their mother- tongue. iCsthetic criticism is more 
emotional than accurate and judicial ; aesthetic conversation is sugges- 
tive, drifting into the adoption of a jargon of its own, and inclined to 
melancholy, gentle scepticism, rather perhaps to poetic pessimism 
aesthetic philanthropy would give to the poor, not only relief for their 
bodily needs, but would bring something of the influence of ait into 
their lives. 

To resume our impressions [of the tendency of aestheticism in 
England, we would say that there is a germ of preciousness and truth 
in it in its appreciation of the beautiful, of the value of lovely and refin- 
ing surroundings in life. Its gospel of individualism is now weighted 
by the morbidness and afifectation that spring from over-weening self- 
Qonsciousness. The school is saddened by ^e scepticism that must 
come to those whose gaze is entirely riveted on this world. To this 
we may, perhaps, attribute the want of big words so noticeable in it^ 
and the lack of imaginative initiative that sends even its most gifted 
leaders to seek all their inspirations in the past. A. C. 
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T SHMAEL ! wandering over the desert, 
•^ Outcast by many a so-called saint. 
Pointed by scorning fingers, lacking 

The drop of water for which you faint. 
The Pharisee robes of earth's holy pass thee. 

Drawn away with a precious care. 
The eyes of earth's righteous ones turn from thee j — 

There must be a God of Mercy there. 

Wretches ! who live in the cold and tbe darkness. 

While others feast in the heat and the light. 
Starvelings ! craving a rich world's bounty, 

A ray of its sunshine to break your night. 
Crushed in the mire by the strong and the happy, 

Mad with hunger and dark despair. 
Cowering away as the great world passeth j — 

There must be a God of Justice there. 

Ye ! who have seen your one flower wither, 

While others' gardens are full and gay, 
Ye I who, while others have happy faces. 

Over one lonely coffin stay. 
Ye ! whose houses are dumb and silent, 

While your neighbours' are merry with children fair. 
Ye ! whose dearest are taken from you 5 — 

There must be a God of Pity there. 



Here there are thorns and cunning pitfalls. 

Prisons for those who fall and stray, 
Wormwood for those who have drunk already. 

Nectar for those who in banquets sway. 
Sunshine for those who defraud and trample. 

While their victims' households are dark with care. 
Pardon for sinners in lofty places 5 — 

There must be a God of Vengeance there. 

Here there is crime, and sin, and sorrow, 

The strong are up, and the weak are down. 
The cry of the broken, the bruised, the fallen. 

Rings through each alley, and street, and town. 
Here the dumb have no friendly voices. 

Here the blind have no leading care. 
Here are rods for the poor, and chains for the weakling y 

But a God of Love must be reigning there. 

As a lost child cries for its absent mother. 

As a frail plant seeketh the strengthening light, 
As a wave-tost mariner looketh upwards 

For the guiding-star that shall pierce the night. 
As the hot earth pants for the cooling showers, 

As the cold earth longs for the spring-time fair, 
So look we, and pant, and hunger ever. 

For some sign of the Holy Pureness there. 



Oh ! By all this woe, and strife, and turmoil. 

By all our losses, and all our tears, 
By the buried faces that smile no longer, 

By the buried hopes of the past-by years, 
By the ray of faith that no care can darken. 

By the gleam of joy that no sin can stain. 
There must be a sunlit top to the mountain 

We faintly descry from the misty plain. 
Oh ! Above this strife, and greed, and contention. 

Above the sorrow and woe of the night. 
The dropping of tears, and the curse, and the sobbing. 
There shmeth a pure and a perfect Light. 



Mart. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 

No. 1064. Visiting Dress. — Bodice of satin in Taille covering ihe 
hips, round in front and in a. small point behind. Waistcoat gfbroch^; 
double Directoire collar, and in satin, Ihe other in broch^. Same 
trinuning at the cuff, with live rows of gathers above it. Double set 
of paniers, edged with 
black and cream 
coloured lace, and a 
bow of ribbon at the 
top, before and behind. 
The end of the back 
is trimmed with a bias 
band of brochS and 
two rows of pleating 
of two shades ; skirt 
entirely of flat pleats, 
and trimmed round 
Ihe bottom with a bias 
band of brochi and 
tabs, nnder which the 
pleating is seen ; little 
tassels are put at the 
ends of these tabs. 
The pleating is same 
.shade as the costume, 
and the tabs the same 
as the pleating round 
the end which falls on 
the skirt behind and 
the gathers on the 
sleeves, which should 
all be a lighter 
shade than rest of 
costume. 



No. 1065. Walking 
Costume. — This cos- 
tume is made of 
marine blue grosgrain 
annure and lighter blue 
faille. First there is a 
Directoire coat, with 
large collar and revers 
in faille. The cuffs on 
the sleeves, and the 
flaps on the basque 
are also in faille, oxy- 
diied metal; secondly, 
a tunic with paniers 
raised on the basc|ue 
of the coat and trim- 
med with a small 
flounce of English 
lace ; the (jart of the 
tunic which falls 
behind, on the skirt, is 
made of a square end, 
raised in a cascade, 
cut in a point and 
trimmed all round with 
a biis fold of faille; 
thirdly, a skirt of the 
same material, trim- 
med round the bottom 
with a pleated flounce 
of faille. Felt hat to 
match, trimmed with 
two shades of feathers. 
This costume might 
be nude in faille, with 
trimmings, collar, 

caffs, etc, of broch^. 
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No. 1066. Town 
Toilet. — Costume 
of vigogne, panthire, 

and Toutre velvet. The skirt, all round, is trimmed in front with 
small double flutings with a bow of loutre velvet at the head of 
each fluting. The back seam is all in one; it is almost entirely 
covered by a scarf repeating in a larger form the bow which 
ornaments the front. Jacket bonne femtne. The front is quite 
straight with two seams ; the two sides of the back are still longer. 
A deep fringe of pantbire laine round the edge, and it is fastened by 



one row of buttons all the way up. The back is cut very short. It is 
frnished with a straight breadth gathered under the edge of the back, 
and falling in a bias at the left side with a bow of loutre ribbon 
velvet. Large collar of loutre velvet bound with satin. Coat sleeves 
with cuffs to match the collar. Lingerie plate. Hat of loutre felt, 
with feather trimming round the brim. Tufts of feathers round the 

__^ crown. 

No. 1067. Visiting 
Dress.— Striped skirt, 
trimmed round the 
bottom with a deep 
pleating and bias 
band of satin ; tunic 
pleated in frtint, and 
the back draped ; the 
side is a bias piece of 
satin in three pleats 
fastened in a point. 
The tunic is trimmed 
all round with a 
narrow pleating and a 
large bow of ribbon on 
the front. CuJrasse 
bodice, with a pleated 
basque ; this basque 
has round the end a 
bias band of satin ; 
revers of satin; 
frill from the neck to 
the basque. Directoire 
hat, trimmed with an 
even pleating, aigrette 
and tufi of feathers, 
strings of satin. 

No. 1068. Ladies' 
Caps and Rt;FFLE. — 
Fig. I. This cap is 
arranged on a band of 
stiffened net fourteen 
inches longbytwo wide. 
This band is joined by 
a strap one mch wide 
by six long ; the ed^es 
are then bound with 
white silk ribbqn, and 
joined to a correspond- 
\ti^ crown of son net. 
The net is covered 
from the front to the 
centre with pleated 
folds of tine net, worked 
in point d'esprit, and 
drawn up with white 
satin ribbon, which is 
continued in long 
streamers at the back. 
Round the front are 
closely pleated frills of 
net worked in point 
d'esprit, and a bow of 
pink satin ribbon two 
and a half inches wide. 
—Fig. 2. Ruffle and 
Jabot This ruffle is 
arranged on a narrow 
band of India muslin 
one inch wide by 
eighteen long, covered 
with pale pink satin, 
and 1 rimmed with 
pleated lace. A narrow 
border of embroidery 
covers the sewing on 
of the lace. Jabot of 
muslin twelve inches 

long by fi»e wide, 

rounded for the neck, 
and trimmed with pleated lace and embroidery. A shell patterned 
pleating of lace and bows of pink ntin ribbon complete the jabot. — 
Fig. 3. Cap of Crepe Lisse, Lace and Ribbon. The cap is arranged 
on a band of stiffened net two inches wide by eight and a half long, 
fastened by a strap, and bound with wire and silk ribbon. Then cut 
out of white crepe lisse two triangular four inches by ten, pleated and 
sewn on to the stiffened net. The lower part and front of ths band is 
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e^ed with deep Breton Uee. The sune Uce trims the upper part. A 
puBnK of crepe lisse is then amnged as shown in the lUustmtion, and 
AiibboQ three inches wide of pale blue brocaded ribbon woven on one 
aide with a coloured border. A frill of Breton lace falls on the hair, 
and is continued round the baclc 

No. 1069. Town Toilet.— Costume of loutre faille and 
broch^, with loutre 
ground and chaudron 
palms, front and back 
view. Skirt of faiUe, 
with broad band of 
broch^, under which is 
a niching of faille 
round the beltom. 
Tunic of faille. Down 
the front is a small 
tahlier of gathered 
faille, round \riiich are 
two broad bands of 
broch^. The hack is 
made of two separate 
breadths which are 
gathered in to meet 
the front breadth, the 
one to the right, 
draped very high, is 
lin«l with a revers of 
faille; the one to the 
left forms a sort of 
coquillc, a small puff 
of faille above these 
two breadths which 
are joined from place 
to place by the ends 
fastened to the skirt 
Plastron jacket. The 
fronts, quite straight, 
are opened on a plas- 
tron of pleated faille. 
A piece of brocbi, 
divided in two and 
joined by a neat seam, 
IS fastened to the edge 
of the right front and 
buttoned on the left. 
Two revers of broch^ 
roand the chest. The 
plastron is fastened 
all the way down 
under the edge of the 
left front. The back 
has one side ; two 
puffings of faille are 
placed at the end of 
< the seam. A collar of 
[deated faille from the 
neck. Coat sleeves 
trimmed with two 
ruchings of faille. 
Mother-of-pearl but- 
tons, inlaid with ^old. 
Loutre felt hai, lined 
with satin to niatch. 
Scarf of loutre velvet, 
and loutre feathers. 
Strings of loutre satin 
ribbon. 



lai^e dog ears. Jacket of lainage- The fronts have only one seam j 
they are fastened at the waist by only two buttons. It opens at 
the chest with two large revers of faille on a plastron of pleated faille. 
The end is turned equally with two revers of faille on the scarf of 
the skirt The back, in column form, is cut across to the end of 
the middle seam; in this opening there is a fan of faille. A 
collar of pleated faille 
round the back of the 
neck. Coat sleeves, 
finished with a small 

fdeatcd scarf and two 
ittle flounces. Hat of 
the Arst figure, of 
mousse felt, edged 
with a piiffing of 
inousse satin and 
lined with mousse 
velvet. A scarf of 
satin goes round the 
crown, and two old 
gold feathers,' one 
jailing on the hair, 
the other round the 
crown. Second figure. 
Directoire bonnet of 
black straw. The 
brim, very broad, is 
lined with black satin, 
trimmed only with 
black feathers and a 
■goldfinch at the left 



No. 1070. Walking 
Dress— Costume of 
lainage fantaisie and 
mousse faille. The skirt, 
quite plain in front, 
is trimmed with two 

Jileated flounces of 
aille, three pleated 

scarves going up and 

down and fastened in 

the seams, A scarf of the same kind goes down the whole skirt and 
forms a fan at the end. The trimming of tbe back is a broad pleated 
flounce, alternately lainage and faille. Two breadths of lainage, sewn 
only to the middle of the skirt, carried back and draped behind in a 
puff. The ends of these breadths felling carelessly over form two 



1067.— VISITING DRESS. 
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Deterlptlons of our 
Coloured Fashion- . 

Plate. 
Walking Costumes. 

1. Costume of Black 
Silk and Black and 
White Pekin, in Velvet 
and Satin.— The skirt 
is pleated down the 
whole length of the 
front. Three rows of 
beaded braid form 
quiUfs, one in front 
and one at each side. 
At the back the skirt 

mea with a pleated 
flounce only. A pouff 
of plain silk falls over 
this skirt. Pekin jacket 
with straight fronts, 
opening below the 
waist. Trimming of a 
bias of pekin and 
Ferrara lace. The 
same lace on pockets ' 
and sleeves. 

2, Costume of Silk 
and Cashmere, in two 
shades of the colour 
called La Reine Claude. 
The skirt is of silk, 
trimmed en tablier 
with small plisses, and 
withadeeppiisseround 
the skirt. The polo- 
naise is of the lighter 
shade, and is trimmed 
with two revers of 
velvet. A velvet scarf 
crosses the front of the 
dress, and lastens 

under the revers. Deep velvet collar. Coat aleeve with velvet cufl!^. 

3. Child's Costume, in Dull Red Cashmere of two shades. The 
skirt is pleated all round. The bodice is Princess in shape, and finishes 
under a gathered scarf. A cape-collar is in the lighter shade ; also 
the cuffs and pockets. Toque hat of the two colours. 
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TV/T R. EUGENE RIMMEL, of 96, Strand, etc., etc., etc., is, as 
-^^^ usual, one of the most successful caterers for the Christmas 
wants of the public. Among the newest and prettiest of his cards is 
one on which a tiny real envelope appears, which, being opened, 
reveals an infinitesimally small card. On this the compliments of 
the season are inscribed, with a couplet conveying a further expression 
of good will. Every one who has noticed the delight that children 
take in small things will understand how captivating ihis card will 
prove to the little ones. No less attractive is a New Year card, repre- 
senting Chanticleer saluting the first morning of the year. On pulling 
a string, one beholds Chanticleer forsaking the position of crowing, 
and assuming that in which he picks his food from the ground,*while 
behind him appears the legend, " Cock-a-doodle-doo ! " 

On another card, the pulling of a string brings to light a pair of 
white doves resting on a wreath of forget-me-nots. One tiny card 
has a beautiful group of violets painted by hand in one comer. 
Another, with a gold background, represents a little girl nursing a 

white kitten. 

A fascinating little double card has upon the two inner pages the 
words, music, and accompaniment of a Christmas carol, surrounded 
by sprays of holly and flowers. Another beautiful card has Christmas 
roses upon a background of warm grey. Rimmel's Almanac for 1880 
gives portraits of classical composers — Palestrini, Lulli, Rameau, 
Handel, Dr. Ame, and Mozart. Following out the musical idea, 
Rimmel's Comic Pocket-book illustrates scenes from opera bouffe. 
This is excellently carried out. The recriminative duet is the portion 
of *' Madame Angot " chosen for illustration. The bride in " Trial 
by Jury *' is decorating the head of the judge with quill pens, the 
expression of the gentleman's countenance suggesting ideas that are 
scarcely in consonance with the gravity and dignity of the Bench. 
The colouring of this " pocket-book " is more than good, brilliant 
without being obtrusive or gaudy. A series of them would make a 
delightful edging for a dado in a pet room. 

An attractive little trunk, with the neatest possible wooden panels, 
forms a resting-place for a bottle of sweetbriar scent. This small 
article of luggage is ready packed in a strong pasteboard case, ready 
for transmission. A miniature hamper, about five inches in height, 
and proportionately wide, but perfect in construction, is sold, ready 
packed, with label for address, so that it can be sent by post. The 
contents are a miniature champagne bottle full of scent, a cake of 
soap, and a box of powder. 

Rimmel's Christmas boxes are even prettier this year than they 
were last One in particular, strongly made, of light wood inlaid 
with darker woods, and neatly packed with two bottles of perfume 
and a cake of superfine soap, could be utilized in many ways 
after the original contents have gone the way of all soaps and per- 
fumes. ' 

Apropos of pretty boxes, Messrs. Cadbury*s Chocolate imme- 
diately occurs to the mind. The boxes in which it is packed are 
ornamental exceedingly. One, round in shape and purely white, with 
a raised device in the centre, presents a truly bridal aspect Another 
has upon the lid a most artistically grouped bunch of flowers. The 
chocolate itself is quite delicious, more especially that flavoured with 
vanilla. This can be bought in quarter-pound cakes, which cost 
a shilling, or in shilling boxes, containing eighteen sticks. 

Cadbury's Cocoa is as digestible as it is refreshing, being care- 
fully freed, in preparation, from all fatty matter. 

The good things provided by Messrs. Go on all, Backhouse, 
AND Co., Leeds, have established for themselves a reputation which 
no words of mine can increase, but a reminder as to their usefulness 
may not be out of place. Their Custard Powder turns out excellent 
custards without the aid of eggs. Ready flavoured, they save the 
cook an immensity of trouble. Of the Blanc-mange Powder the same 
may be said. The good qualities of Go on all's Baking Powder are 
well known to all good housewives. Their savoury Yorkshire Relish 



converts many an otherwise unattractive slice of cold meat or 
rechaiiffe into an appetizing morsel. 

Nelson's Gelatine is another valuable aid in the household. The 
jellies produced by its concurrence are economical and easy to make. 
A good and inexpensive recipe is sent out with each sixpenny packet 
of the gelatine. 

The season of good things is at hand, and this must be my excuse 
for directing the attention of the family caterers to all that may help 
them in their onerous task. 

The cause of '* melting charity " must not be forgotten as we 
approach the festive season. I have before me a sample of flannel 
which ought to sell by the mile for charitable purposes. Mr. Wil- 
liamson, of Leighton Buzzard, whose London depot is at 19, Edge- 
ware Road, has prepared this peculiar make of flannel with an espe- 
cial view to Christmas charities. He calls it " our marvellous charity 
flannel." Twenty-seven inches wide, it is lojd. per yard, is all wool, 
and has no waste at the edge. It is not coarse and harsh, with little 
real warmth, like too many of the so-called '* charity flannels," but it 
is soft and well made. 

Another make of the same material is called " Cloth Flannel.*' 
Both sides are alike in having the advantage of a thick, soft nap. It 
is IS. 2 id. per yard, twenty-nine inches wide, and of good substance. 

The '^ Unshrinkable Flannel *' has commanded a large sale for 
making up into dresses. It is very soft, but firm^ of a good shade of 
ivory white, and thirty-one inches wide. 

Mr. Williamson also sells a soft, close linen diaper, made from 
the very best flax, and bleached without the destructive aid of chemi- 
cals. The rates of prices are as follows: — 18 in. wide, pd. ; 20 in. wide, 
pjd. ; 22 in. wide, lojd. ; 24 in. wide, 11 jd.; 27 in, wFde, I2id. ; 
S6 in. wide, i4id. This make must be ordered under the title of 
No. 12, Extra Soft. 

The Unshrinkable Alliance Flannel, in patterns suitable for shirts, 
also in cream and navy, is sold at 2s. per yard, twenty-nine inches 
wide. 

Owing to the depressed state of the cotton market, Mr. William- 
son has been able to reduce the prices of his excellent ** Leather 
Make Calicoes.*' The principal novelty under this head is a very 
heavy double warp twill. There is about double the substance of 
ordinary twill in this excellent material. It is made in four widths, 
and washes white easily in a couple of washings, being only of. a pale 
cream colour. 

Mr. Williamson is agent for the sale of the useful Brigg's 
Patent Transfer Papers. The mode of using these is yery simple. 
The back of the papers is damped with a wet sponge, allowed to 
remain for about a minute, then laid face downwards on the material 
intended to receive the impression, and pressed over with a hot iron. 
The papers are prepared in two colours — blue and amber — the first 
for using with light coloured fabrics, the last with dark. 

" Transferine," also sold by Mr. Williamson, of above addresses, 
is a valuable preparation for ladies who design or copy patterns for 
embroidery. It is a powder, sold in sixpenny and shilling packets, 
and is mixed with a little water to a very thick consistency. It also 
is prepared in blue and amber, and the pattern is sketched with it, 
and transferred, according to the following directions: — Sketch 
the pattern * with a " J " or quill pen, or a very fine brush 
on thin paper, when dry place the traced side carefully on the 
material, take a sponge slightly damped and pass over the back of 
the pattern a few times, then press evenly with the hand or flat iron, 
or place a book upon it, and allow it to remain a few monoents — 
remove the paper and the pattern will be distinctly transferred. The 
principle is the same as that of the Transfer Papers, and the Trans- 
ferine will be found to answer capitally with materials that are 
extremely difficult to trace upon by other means. Directions are 
enclosed in each packet. 

The full value of Judson*s Dyes is scarcely understood by their 
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purchasers, Damerous as these are. Not onlj are the^ excelleat for 
dyeing almost every kind of material, but they are also valuable as a 
colouring agent for wood, grasses, and mosses. The running fera is 
a lovely decoration for walls and pictures. Its flowers add much to 
its grace and Beauty, but it fades quickly, and by Christmas bat a 
faint jreen remains. Dip them in Juitoin's Dye (following tbe 
direction given on the bottle for dyeing ribbons), and you will keep 
their hvely colour. After they have been thoroughly pressed in heavy 
books, tben dye them, spread on paper to dry in the shade, and then 
press again. Thus treated, they will last for years. Maiden-hair, 
the most graceful of our ferns, soon loses it colour; but dyed, it is 
an addition to every collection of grasses or ferns. Parsley fern is 
very beautiful ; its soft feathery leaves are always sought after. 
These, if gathered late in the autumn, will retain their colour much 
better. The male fern, with its stiff stems, if well pressed, looks 
beautiful. Mingled with the many-coloured leaves of autumn, or 
pinned to the wall-paper round pictures, or over lace or muslin cur- 
tain, its effects are cbanniqg. Gather mosses, pick out all the debris, 
cleanse from dirt, and dry in the sun; then dip into Judson's Dye, 
choosing brown, yellow, or green, press them between folds of 
blotting paper, and then under a weight. These mingle well with 
tbe blossoms of hothouse plants for table decoration. 

Judson's Gold Paint is at least equally valuable for decorative pur- 
poses. For picture frames, or lettering for hooks, albums, etc., it is 
pleasant to use, and tbe result effeclivef while for illuminating it is 
simply invaluable. 

The subject of illuminating is near akin to that of drawing, and 
reminds me to mention the Crayon Portraits executed by the young 
artists, A. & J. Bool, 86, Warwick Street, Pimlico. These gentlfc- 
men are remarkably clever in catching likenesses, and from a small 
photograph they will produce a faithful crayon drawing of a large size. 
The relatives of several otScers who fell in the Zulu war commis-: 
sioned Messrs. Bool to produce liltenesses of this kind, and they have 
alt expressed themselves as being completely satisfied with the result. 
For half a guinea, small sise, or a guinea, large, a tinted, crayon 
drawing can be executed. 

From crayons to marking-ink is perhaps more than the proverbial 
" step '' that separates tbe boundaries of the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous ; but then " extremes meet," and marking-ink is as little ridicu- 
lous as crayons are always sublime. ." Mdanyl '' is the name given 
to a new chemical marking-ink, which marks independently of the 
action of heat, nor is any preparation necessary, as is the case with 
some inks. Indolent people, who put off " marking ".from day to 
day on account of the " nuisance " of ironing the inscriptions after the 
process of marking has been gone through, will be glad to hear of 
" Melanyl," a liquid which flows as freely from the pen as its name 
drops softly from tbe tongue. Its inventors have been fortunate in 
discovering a more mellifluous title than is often found for advertise- 
ments now-a-days. This ink must be used forty-eight hours before 
the article marked is washed. It cannot injure even the most delicate 
of fabrics. The name and address of the manufacturers are— 
Cooper & Co., 5, 6, and 7, Shoe Lane, where it can be obtained 
wholesale only. it is sold, in sixpenny and shilling bottles by all 
chemists and stationers. 

The Daylight Reflectors sold by Chappuis, 69, Fleet Street, will 
be found simply invaluable during the short, dark days of the winter 
that is approaching so rapidly. They reflect the light into the room 
with the effect of at least doubling its power. In dark rooms and 
city offices these reflectors are immense boons. 

The " Little Wonder " Greenhouse Stove, sold at 6s. 6d., burtjs 
without smell and without smoke, and requires no attention. Ths 
cost for sixteen hours' burning is three-halfpence. This stove is 
adapted for heating greenhouses, bedrooms, orotiices. The name and 
address of the vendor is G. Wise, Seedsman, Florist, and Herbalist, 
17, Mile End Road, E. The stoves are packed free oF charge. 

Pipe's Patent High-heeled Soles are a new form of cork sole, only 
thick enough at the toes for warmth and comfort, but gradually 
increasing towards the heel, so as to give all the effect of a higb- 
heeled boot, without its danger and inconvenience. These soles con- 
siderably improve the appearance of the foot when tbe natural arch 
of the instep is conspicuous by its absence. They are damp-proof, 
and are very comfortable in wear— much more comfortable to walk 
upon than high-heeled boots, and productive of a much more elegant 
and elastic gait. 

Oroide Gold is an amalgam imitating real gold so excellently, that 
no one could detect the difference except by chemical experimentF. 
The ornaments made in this material are most beautiful in design, and 
tbe cost is about one-twentieth of ordinary gold. The colour of the 
Oroide Gold is perfect, and as much finish and neatness of detail are 
bestowed apoa the ornaments as though tbey were made of the 



precions metal itself. Brooches at 4s. 6d. look quite equal to those 
at £$ in real gold. The price of earrings begin as low as 3s- 6d. 
Albert chains at js., 73. 6A., and los., are quite as durable as gold. 
Watches with white dials cost a guinea ; with gold face and richly- 
engraved case, 35s. ; hunters with a gold dial cost from 30s. j semi- 
hunters, from 35s. 

Silver jewellery is now so fashionable, that It may not be amiss, at 
this season of present-giving, to remind our readers that they may 
save 50 per cent, by purchasing direct from Messrs, Haruan & Co., 
Balsall Heath Road, Birmingham. Their silver goods are of sterling 
silver, and their gold jewellery is of fifteen-carat gold. Silver Band 
Bracelets, of good width, and richly engraved, cost from 13s. 6d. to 
18s. 6d. Bangles can be .had at all prices, from gs. 6d. upwards. 
The Bridesmaid's Locket forms a pretty present, with richly- 
enamelled flowers in natural colours; these cost from a guinea t^ 
forty shillings. Silver Solitaires cost from 6s, 6i.. upwards. Ladies' 
Silver Watches cost from 195. 6A. ; full- jewelled, 153. Silver Guard 
Chains from a guinea. The designs arc 'good, the workmanship 
excellent, and the prices wonderfully low. 

Messrs. Boots & Pox continue to maintain their pre-eminence 
for the real Down Quilts, those delightful luxuries, which give the 
warmth of three blankets, with less than the weight of one. An 
eminent professor of chemistry has borne testimony to tbe per- 
fectly cleanly nature of the down, as prepared by this firm, the raw 
down being mixed with greasy matters and decaying particles. These 
are completely eliminated by tbe machinery employed, and only what 
is pure, soft, and odonrless remains. 

Ladies' Vests, in the same material, are an immense preservative 
against the cold. The Dressing Gowns are equally comfortable, 
though, of course, upon a much larger scale, Tbe Down Underskirts 
weigh from eighteen to twenty-four ounces only, but afEord the 
warmth of at least three petticoats. 

Before entering upon the subject of dress, I must remind my 
readers that a well-fitting dress, not to say a stylish one, is impossible 
with a corset which makes the figure straight, which flattens the 
chest, at the same time that it endeavours to compress the waist. 
There is nothing more necessary to a perfect fit than a well-made,' 
perfectly ^tting corset, which outlines the figure without undue com- 
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Estamene Serges at is, and is. 6d. per yard are among the cheapest 
fabrics I have ever seen. They give endless wear. The " Knock- 
about " Serges at 6d. have really body and substance, though one 
would not imagine that tbey could have much for the money. They 
are also in good colours — navy blue, brown, and dark myrtle green. 
The Pompadour Flannels, made in many good combinations of 
colour, on black, brown, and cream-coloured grounds, have self- 
coloured flannels of the same ground shade to make up with them. 
The plain cost is. iiid, per yard of 38 inches; the Pompadour, 
2S. I lid. Among the self-colours is an admirable dark red-brown. 
Among the figured is a new and very lovely shade of pale but bril- 
liant blue. Black silks have long been a well-known specialty^ of 
this well-known house. A heavy, handsome silk at 4s. 6d. is equalled 
in cheapness by one of a lighter make at is. pd. Each, in its way, is 
wonderful value for the money, Coloared silks, in eighty or ninety 
difierent shades, cost 3s. iid. Some of these shades are perfect in 
their soft . delicacy. . For those who go out much, silks of this inex- 
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pensiTe description are very moch better value tban more flimsy 
materials, and can, besides, always be worn under these latter with 
good effect. I therefore especially recommend them. The new 
Rainbow Grenadine (is. 3^d.) is one of the most perfect combina- 
tions of colour that I have seen for a long time. To be appreciated, 
h must be seen. Frosted Gauzes (is. 4^5.) are particularly effective 
for wearing over silks of the same colour. Snowfall Grenadines 
(is. 4id.) are as pretty as their oame. Flakes of colour are strewed 
□pon a very delicate tint of ground. Tinselled Pekin Tarlatans 
(is. 4ld.), in all colours, are pre-eminently suited to young and girlish 
dancers. 

Messrs. Sfsnce & Co., St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C, appear to 
be thoroughly aware of the fact that, next to a riding-habit, thick dark 
winter materials and diaphanous ball fabrics best set off the beauty of 
the typical Englishwoman. Furs, of course, are in the van. Sets for 



trimming jackets begin as low as 6s. 6d. A very good set of lynx 
costs 345. ; sables, from five guineas. A handsome trimmiog of Imig. 
haired raccoon costs 5<s. Silk and cashmere cloaks lined with 
squirrel are even more fashionable this season that^ they were last 
The first-named material can be bought as low as seven guineas; 
cashmere, lined with white Polish fur, from a guinea : with imitation 
squirrel, from 27s. pd.; with dark squirrel, from three awl a half 
guineas ; aod with squirrel lock, from 59s. 6d. Sealskin jackets cost 
from fifteen guineas, made in the latest fashion, with pretty little 
stand-up collar, and lined with brown quilted satin. The small for 
capes so fashionable now, and so very comfortable, can be bought 
here at all prices from 3s. 6d. upwards. A very good black one can 
be had at half a guinea ; sealskin at 19s. 6d. ; and a very deep cape, 
reaching to the elbows, costs a guinea. A new kind of cloak, called 
the Polarium, is a circular, made of cloth, that faithfully imitates far. 
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These are, in bfack, brown, stone-colour, and other colours. They 
are finished with a pretty and graceful hood, lined with silk of a warm 
colour. These cloaks suggest the very essence trf comfort. Sealskin 
doth is a material now much used for jackets and dress trimmings. 
It resembles real seal so closely, that at a short distance it could not 
be distinguished from it. It is very thick and warm, with a close, 
long nap. This cloth is made in four different qualities, and sold at 
the following prices— 15s. pd., a8s. 6d., 4,5s. pd., and 49s. 6d. It is 
54 inches wide. 

The Duchess Velveteen at as. fid. a yard is ranch used for trim- 
ming dresses, and is a remarkably handsome material. It has a rich, 
raised pattern of leaves, well distributed over the surface, and this, 
catching the light at different angles, has a wonderfully good dfect. 

In evening dresa materials the variety is equally great, and the 
tute shown in their selection eouallv rood. The trirta who en m 



dances will have no excuse for not lookii^ pretty this yeiar. Tinsd 
is to play a prominent part in ball-dresses. A rich white tinsel, with 
a handsome pattern in silver relief, is prepared for making/ the waist- 
coats that will be so much worn. This is 3s. 3d. a yard. Another, 
quieter in style, but still most effective, at the ^me price, has a silver 
tinsel worked in with the tarlatan. 

These tinsels, in all the new shades, may be had as low as is. k 
yard. Silk grenadines in all these new shades are also prepared, with 
a view to evening dress. Among them are some lovely colotus. 
They are remarkably inexpensive, being 39 inches wide, and only 
IS. 9d. a yard. 

My readers will find much valuable information in the new cata- 
logue just issued by Messrs. Spence, and some amusement from the 
article written by Mr. G. A. Sala. 
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The Little Moorund Princess, 

By the Author op ''The Second Wife.** 



CHAPTER XX.'-CooUnued. 

TTERR VON WISMAR shrugged his shoulders to convey his 
•*' ■*■ ignorance of the subject. 

**And his adopted children are anything but grateful to him,** 
exclaimed Frauleia von Wildenspnng. ''This Charlotte used to 
detest the very name of Claudius ; she had M&icourt written in all 
her school-books, and the girls used to like dearly to call her as often 
as possible by the odious name, just to see her eyes flash." 

" Ab, then, you know fhe girl, Constanze ? '* asked the Princess. 

" As one girl in a pensionnat knows another of an entirely different 
social standing, your Highness," the maid of honour replied, with an 
indifferent shrug of her shoulders that made my blood boil, " We 
were together for two years in the same establishment in Dresden. 
When she came here she made an attempt to renew our intercourse 
and paid me a visit — ** 

" Well ? " pursued the Princess, as the young lady hesitated. 

'* Papa did not approve of the association for me, so I simply 
drove to the house and left a card — " 

She suddenly paused, turned, and made a profound and graceful 
courtesy. A handsome young man, with a very grave face, accom- 
panied by my father and two other gentlemen, entered from a side 
door — it was the Duke. 

The Princess welcomed him as affectionately as a mother, and 
then presented me to him. It no longer needed any special summon- 
ing of courage to look up at his Highness, and calmly answer his 
kindly inquiries 3 I had quickly grown more at my ease, and the 
" daisy " must have held her head perceptibly higher, for my father 
looked at me in surprise, and passed his hand caressingly over my 
hair. 

He seemed annoyed again, and I regarded with actual detestation 
the gold coios which the Duke displayed to his aunt. He told her 
that they had cost him a considerable sum, but that they made his 
collection, already famous^ almost perfect, for the existence of some of 
the specimens that he had just procured had been considered as 
fabulous as a Niebelungen lay. 

I saw my father tremble, and I pitied him from the botton of my 
heart. I could easily imagine the torture that he must endure in 
seeing the coveted treasures admired on all sides as the lawful 
property of another. Irritation against the man whose *' tradesman's 
sagacity *' had caused this self-denial, took possession of me, and all 
reserve was forgotten. 

'* Yes,*' I said, in a low tone to the Princess, who was just exam- 
ining with delight' the imperial coin, ''here, too, Herr Claudius 
imagines himself wiser than any one 5 he says that coin is not 
genuine.** 

The Duke turned suddenly, and to my terror looked at me half in 
surprise, half in anger. 

But my father laughed and stroked back my hair from my brow. 
*' Well done^ little diplomatist ! " he cried. '* It is well for your 
father that his position is secure, or that chattering mouth might 
make mischief! Ridiculous!'* he said, with a shrug, to Herr von 
Wismar — the only one in the room whose face grew slightly incredu- 
lous> 9lthough the man evidently bad not the smallest knowledge of 
such matters, ** the man understands about as much of numismatics 
as I do of the culture p{ flowers.' For your satisfaction, let me tell 
jou, however, that the person who has these coins for sale leaves K-*— 
this afternoon, furnished by me with letters of recommendation — he 
goes to courts and universities, protected by the aegis of my name 3 
does not that reassure you as to the genuineness, attested by me, of 
his Highness's purchase ? " 
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Herr von Wismar smiled in an embarrassed way, and declared 
that no suspicion as to the coins bad ever crossed bis wxixd. 

A perfect storm was instantly aroused ogainst all dilettantei8m> and 
no one was more bitter against it than Fraulein von Wildenspring, 
who had hitherto confined her part in the conversation to a few 
learned words thrown in here and there. 

'^ fhe dilettante always has been and always will be the pest of 
the scientific man," said my father. " Hitherto I have had nothing to 
complain of with regard to the elder Claudius; he is extremely 
reserved, avoids all intercouiM with me in his own house, and lets me 
work and rummage atooag his treasures of art as I please — but my 
famulus, as you call htxn, makes my life a burden to me.*' 

Aha ! the gallant lieutenant } " laughed one of the gentlemen. 
He sips at science like a butterfly at a flower,'* my father con« 
tinned, with a nod of assent. '' Appeal in ever 90 faint a degree to 
bis reasoning faculty, and he is up and away The interest in 
antiquities that at present emanates from the court is adopted by him 
just as if it were a varying fashion, like that by which he hangs a . 
golden saddle to-day, and a gay beetle to-morrow, as charms to his 
watch-chain, A short time ago he accompanied his uncle upon a 
business trip to the north. In c mpliance with his urgent request, I 
gave hipi a letter of introduction to Professor Hart, in Hanover, who 
was so kind as to accompany the gentlen^n upon a visit to a group 
of Huns' graves on the moors, and to have one opeined for them. 
Heavens! hpw the precious articles that young Claudius brought 
thence, looked when he gave them to me ! Bent and broken, * because,' 
as he said, ' he had packed them with some minerals that Professor 
Hart had sent by him to a friend.' It gave me a cold shiver ! " 

Little did my father dream that I, too, had a cold shiver at this 
moment — that I suddenly detested the people around me! They 
laughed and sneered, and no one had a word to say in defence of 
the absent. The Princess had defended Herr Claudius when I 
abused him — even Herr voa Wismar had spoken in his favour ; but 
no one had a good word to say for Charlotte and Dagobert — poor 
things ! 

The Princess suddenly interrupted the general conversation by 
asking at what tin^ the arrangement of the curiosities in the Karo- 
linenlus; would be completed ; she proposed to accompany the Duke 
thither upon his first visit. 

** I have a little plan of wy own," she said. '* I should very much 
like to see the Claudius establishment, the palms in the hot-houses 
there are so famous. I hesitate about going specially to see them — 
the man's bourgeois pride is so inunense: it would scarcely be 
pleasant — " 

" And the pietktic colouring which has lately so characterized 
the establishmentf and which is so obnoxious to your Highness ? " 
asked Fraukin von Wildenspring, slyly— it was easy to see that she 
by no means favoured the Prince$6*s project of visiting the place. 

" For that very reasofi my apparent motive in going shall be to 
visit the collection of curiosities. By the way, 1 can go through the 
gardens, and not come in contact either with the arrogance or the 
pietism of their possessor." 

The maid 0^ honour silently handed her mistress a cup of tea, 
and then, seemingly convinced, went back to her embroidery. The 
remainder of the evening was oceupied by an animated debate con- 
cerning ancient art, and the gentlemen who had so flouted dilettanteism 
pronounced their opinions with as much deciaon as if they were all 
as distinguished scholars as my father, and had devoted their lives 
and minds simply and solely to the study of archaeology. I should 
have placed implicit faith in them if I had not observed the sarcastic 
glances exchanged from time to time by the Duke with my father. 

When we took our leave, the Princess sent for a silken sqarf, 
which she put around ray neck. It had grown cool, she said, and her 
dear little moorland lark must not be hoarse. She declared to my 
father tbat it{^ must often have me with her, and that she would take 
me under her especial protection 3 then she kissed my forehead and 
we departed- 
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Meanwhile a thunder-storm bad passed over the city. The air 
blew cool around my temples, and the moist gravel before the ducal 
castle shone and sparkled in the light of the lamps. A court equipage 
was in waiting for us 5 it drove thunderingly into the Claudius court- 
yard, and my heart swelled with childish vanity as I stepped out, 
beside the footman who opened the carriage-door, upon the pavement 
across which I had, a few days before, hardly been permitted to pa?s. 
My eyes sought Charlotte's windows. I hoped she might have seen 
me, but all that part of the house was dark except the window of the 
hall, where a superb old-fashioned lamp hung from the centre and 
illumined the lofty marble arches that spanned it. 

In one of the huge conservatories of which the Princess had that* 
evening spoken, a light was burning — two large globe lamps flung a 
crimson light abroad upon the night As we passed along the 
principal path I heard hasty steps emerge from the structure, there 
was a flutter of white robes through the rose-bushes, and Charlotte 
stood before us. 

*' I heard you come/' she said, in a low voice, breathing quickly. 
" Pray, let me have the little Princess for half-an-hour, Herr von 
Sassen--it is such an exquisite night. I will take her safe home to 
the Karolinenlust." 

My father bade me good-night and promised to tell Use where 
I was. He left us, and Charlotte put her arm around my shoulder 
and clasped me to her. 

'* You can't help it, little one, you must play the part of a light- 
ning-conductor,*^ she said, hurriedly, in a whisper. " In there," and 
she pointed to the conservatory, **two hard heads are in dispute. 
Uncle Erich so seldom spends the evening with us that our worthy 
Eckhof has gradually become accustomed to play first fiddle at our 
tea-table. But to-night, to our great astonishment. Uncle Erich 
chose to preside there himself, and scarcely had .we taken refuge from 
the first drops of rain in the conservatory, when Eckhof, with an 
inconceivable want of tact, began to reproach Uncle Erich bitterly 
with Helldorf's presence at Uie dinner to-day, and suddenly found 
himself in a terrible wasp's nest ! " 

She paused, and stood listening for a moment to the threatening 
sound of Eckhof *s voice as it rang out on the night. 

*' It can do the old fellow no harm to have bis sulky reign in the 
house and business a little interfered with," she said, ia ' tones of 
evident vexation 5 '* he has grown too secure, and goes too far, that is 
certain. But the matter ought not to be given over to Uncle Erich — 
he kills the old man with his implacable eyes, his coolness, and com- 
posure, that give each word he speaks such power to wound.*' She 
hurried on more quickly. '' Heaven only knows what gave occasion 
to this sudden outburst. For years Uncle Erich has endured Eckhof *s 
gloomy presence in the bouse as if he was not aware of it, and Eckhof 
took good care never to make use of his biblical phraseology before 
him ; but now, in his wrath, it is flowing involuntarily and with such 
unction from his lips, one can scarcely listen. I hate to hear such 
silly nonsense from the mouth of any man, although I am really 
grateful to the old man : he takes part with Dagobert and myself, and 
therefore it is incumbent upon me to make his punishment as short 
as possible. Come, the sight of you will put an end to the scene ! " 

The nearer I came to the green-house— it was not the one injured 
by Darling — the more vague and dreamlike everything seemed. I 
scarcely heard what Charlotte was whispering, and accompanied her 
mechanically until we stood looking through the clear glass into the 
interior. The conservatory lay at some distance from the principal 
path. I had hitherto only seen the gleams of its glass panes. I had 
never been near it before; of course, I knew nothing then of 
geography or botany. I did not know that here was a piece of the 
tropics imprisoned in the midst of German vegetation 5 for me there 
then existed but two climes — miracle and reality. 

Within there were no flower- pots or tubs as in other hot-houses. 
Directly from the soil grew palms, strong and tall, as if they could 
break through the protecting dome of glass above them. Water 
leaped into the air frpip ^e midst of a pile of brpwn rock, and the 



spray, dashing into diamonds as it fell, made the delicate leaves o( 
the giant ferns, growing in every crevice, tremble unceasingly; cacti 
sprawled their clumsy proportions hither and thither at the base of the 
rock, while from their green flesh sprang forth crimson bells a spaa 
long, and where others twisted and turned their awkward arms m the 
darkest shadow there was a faint glimmer of gold and white, like a 
dim reflection of a sunbeam. 

I looked up to Charlotte, thinking that she too must be wrapped 
in the same intoxication that possessed me, the inexperienced moor- 
land child by her side; I forgot that it all belonged to this "shop" 
that she and Dagobert so hated and despised. Her brilliant ejes 
were riveted upon a single object — the face of Herr Claudius. He 
stood beneath a palm in the full light of the lamps, as slender and 
erect as its graceful stem. It was not true that there was any cold- 
ness in his '' implacable eyes,*' His face was flushed with inward 
emotion, although his attitude, with his arms folded across his breast, 
gave him an appearance of composure and impassibility. 

The tea-table, that had been hastily transported hither from an 
arbour in the garden, looked oddly in the midst of such surroundings. 
Dagobert was sitting at it. The glimmer and brilliancy of his 
uniform harmonized with the gay colouring of the tropical plants, to 
which his uncle's quiet dress formed a strange contrast. His back 
turned to Herr Claudius, he sat, balancing a teaspoon upon his fore- 
finger in evident embarrassment, looking as if belonged to escape the 
tempest rolling over him. Apparently he had taken as little part in 
the unpleasant discussion going on as had Fraulein Fliedner, who was 
knitting with a feverish rapidity nothing except a contract to furnish 
an entire orphan asylum with stockings Y^ithin a very limittd period, 
could justify. 

'* All this has no effect upon me, Herr Eckhof,*' said Herr 
Claudius to the book-keeper, who, with his hands resting upon the 
back of a chair, stood at some distance from his employer, his head 
arrogantly erect He had just finished speaking in that broad, 
emphatic tone that was meant to strike home. ** filasphemy, infidelity, 
scoffer — the influence of these favourite denunciatory words of yoor 
party is not to be underrated," Herr Claudius continued. " Principally 
by their means a large number of intelligent human beings, incredible 
as the statement is in this nineteenth century, are in apparent subjec- 
tion to a minority of narrow-minded fanatics. Many men of intellect 
have a certain faith in the influence of these worn out anathemas npoo 
the masses, and are silent in spite of their more enlightened convic- 
tions, and this gives the throne upon which your party is seated feet 
of clay for a certain period.'* 

The chair upon which Eckhof was leaning trembled and creaked, 
but Herr Claudius paid no heed to the slight interruption. 

*'I revere Christianity — understand me aright — but not the 
Church," he continued. " In accordance with my own conviction as 
well as with the custom of my ancestors, I have endeavoured to p^^ 
serve a high moral tone among the people in the employ of the firm; 
but I will never consent that my house should be made a hot-bed 01 
religious fanaticism ! What can be more entirely irreconcilable than 
the gloomiest orthodoxy, the narrowest theology that ever crept into 
its secure snail shell, with a firm that has connections established all 
over the world, in Turkey, China, and the farthest East? What 
terrible hypocrisy our young travelling agents, whom you would educate 
in such strict orthodoxy, must be guilty of in their business mtercourse 
with men belonging to sects that you have taught them to consider 
accursed of God ! I can hardly forgive myself for neglecting this so 
long, for leaving my people to suffer — " 

'* I have used force with no one ! " the book-keeper intcrrnptcd 
him. 

"Of course, you have not used the lash, Herr Eckhof, but you 
have taken advantage of yobr position. I know, for example* that 
our youngest clerk, a man who supports a widowed mother, gives far 
more than he can afford to your missionary box, of the existence of 
which I have not hitherto been aware. All our woik people, nien 
and women, submit to your weekly deduction from their wages f<»r 
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the same purpose, because they cannot help it> for they believe you 
to be all-powerful with me, and they fear lest you should do them an 
injury. Do you never reflect that these people pay dearly enough for 
their belief ? The Church appeals to them with an open palm at every 
important epoch of their lives — at baptism, confirmation, solemniza- 
tion of marriage; even at their last farewell to the world they must 
add their contribution from the labour of their hands towaixls the 
support of the Church. Therefore away with all missionary boxes in 
this house ! Away with the bigoted tracts that I found in quantities 
yesterday in the desks in the work-rooms, and which degrade our 
honest German tongue with their childish babble, appealing as they 
do to the rude religious conceptions of the Middle Ages ! " 

This crushing condemnation was uttered in anything but an 
excited tone. The colour scarcely deepened on the cheeks of the 
speaker, and now and then he calmly extended a restraining hand 
towards the book-keeper. 

Charlotte stood as if rooted to the spot. She had apparently for- 
gotten that she had brought me hither to put an end to the matter. 
"He speaks well," she muttered. "I would not have given him 
credit for it — he is usually so indolent and sparing of words. Actually 
Eckhof is fool enough to pick up the glove again, and bring down 
another blow upon his head ! '* she added, angrily ; her flashing eyes 
were riveted upon the book-keeper as if their gaze would break through 
the glass pane. He left his place and advanced a step or two towards 
Herr Claudius. 

" Despise the ' childish babble ' if you will, Herr Ctaudius/' he 
said — ^his sonorous voice was sharp as a knife — " it refreshes and 
strengthens me and thousands of other true Christian souls. It is 
the will of the Lord that we should cherish the simple spirit of 
children, and we are thus more acceptable in His sight than when 
reading the works of the immortal Schiller and Goethe, who do not, 
of course, degrade our honest tongue. If you will not permit my 
well-meant exertions in the service of my Lord and Master in your 
house, I must meekly submit. I only thought it could not harm the 
other house to have many prayers offered there daily, since so much 
has happened in it that cries aloud to the Lord for atonement." 

'* This is the second time within a few days that you have levelled 
at me this indirect reproof," said Herr Claudius, calmly. " I respect 
your years, and your services to the firm, and therefore I will say 
nothing of a course of action on your part that does not disdain to tear 
open old wounds, and appeal to them in a struggle for vanishing 
dominion -, I leave you to decide whether the means be a noble one. 
The deeds of my youthful passion and folly must rest upon my own 
head. Unfortunately, I have added to their number by permitting 
you, in hopes of thereby atoning somewhat for the loss of your som 
to exert too unrestrained a rule in this establishment. It would be a 
crying wrong to allow all those dependent upon me to suffer one day 
longer for my fault. ' I do not want their forced, ineffectual prayers I " 

•'What did he do ? " I whispered to Charlotte. 

** He shot Eckhof 's only son." 

I started away from her, hardly suppressing a shriek. 

*' Heavens, don't be so childish ! " Charlotte exclaimed impa- 
tiently, drawing me towards her again. " £ckhof 's son fell in an 
honourable duel, which was certainly one of the most interesting 
occurrences in Uncle Erich's highly-respectable existence. But let 
ns go in ; matters have reached the boiling-point." 

And she walked to the door^ and thrust me across the threshold. 
I trod upon gravel; winding paths led through the dark shrubbery, 
between masses of rock^ here and there traversing soft, velvety turf. 
As we passed through the interlacing boughs that separated us from 
the group and the light of the lamps, my courage failed me. I was 
by no means upon such terms with the people of the other house as 
to justify me in thrusting myself forward, late at night, as a witness 
of a scene not intended for stranger ears or eyes. Suppose it should 
make the master of the house ang^ ? All at once, I could not tell 
why, it became impossible to me to think '' Oh, it is only Herr 
ClaUidius ! *' I trembled before him. 



Charlotte had put her arm around me, and when, following my 
first impulse to flee, I tried to slip away, my waist was clasped merci- 
lessly tight ; I was hurried onwards, and we stood, as if dropped 
from the skiesr, in the midst of them all. 

" I have picked up the little Princess in the garden," Charlotte 
said hastily, cutting short the phrase upon the lips of the book-keeper. 
*' Dearest Fliedner, just look at the child, — is she not transformed ? 
She has been drinking court-tea, and coming home in a court- 
carriage quite k la Cinderella 5 let us see, child, whether you have 
not left one of your satin boots behind you on the castle stairs." 

In spite of my confusion, I laughed, and sat down in the chair that 
Dagobert placed, for me. Charlotte was right : the contest ceased 
entirely ; and when I raised my eyes, I saw the book-keeper vanishing 
in the direction whence we had just come.- 

Herr Claudius was still standing beside the palm. I glanced at 
him timidly. Was there not a brand upon his brow? He had 
killed a fellow-mortal I I only saw the serious blue eyes gazing at 
me, and I shrank in terror. 

Fraulein Fliedner gave a sigh of relief 3 she was evidently gkd I 
had come, and kindly pressed my hand. 

** Tell us about it, my child," she said, as she took off my hat and 
readjusted my dress. *' How did you like it at court ? '* 

I settled myself comfortably in my huge basket-chair 5 some 
feathery fronds of giant fern, glimmering emerald-green in the 
lamplight, waved just above my forehead, and others firom either side 
brushed my shoulders with a cool, caressing touch. There I sat, as 
under a shielding canopy, and felt entirely hidden. Herr Claudius 
retired, but he did not leave the conservatory j we heard him softly 
and uninterruptedly pacing to and fro behind the rocks and groups 
of plants. 

My courage returned, and I told, at first with hesitation, and then 
with growing eagerness, of my distinguished d^but, — how my limbs 
refused to perform the courtesy that had t>een so carefully prepared, 
how I sang the nursery song, and how frankly I had narrated the 
story of my childhood to the Princess. 

Charlotte repeatedly interrupted me with bursts of laughter, and 
even Fiaulein Fliedner smiled ; but Dagobert did not join in their 
merriment; he looktd at me with the same half-awed expression 
that I had seen in the grey ey^ of the maid of honour, and when in 
conclusion, as I felt too warm, I threw the scarf from my neck upon 
the table, remarking that it belonged to the Princess, he took it up, 
with evident veneration, and carefully hung it over the back of his 
chair, which annoyed and provoked me beyond measure.* 

*' Stay ! " Charlotte suddenly cried, and stretched out her hand 
towards me, as I was about to begin afresh. '* Now, say yourself 
Fraulein Fliedner, does not the little Princess, in spite of her dark 
blue eyes, look far more like one of those interesting daughters of 
Israel spoken of in the Bible than an offshoot of our genuine German 
nobility ? There, as the thick curls peep out bctneath the fern leaf, — 
pray shade your brow one moment with your land, little Princess, — 
she reminds me of Paul Delaroche's young Hebrew mother keeping 
her stolen watch over the infant Moses upon the river-bank." 

'' My grandmother really was a Jewess," I said, quite at my ease. 

The regular footsteps in the background of the conservatory 
paused for a moment, and there was silence around the tea-table. I sat 
so that I could overlook a part of the garden through the glass panes. 
The moon had risen, but it was behind a mountain of cloud, to whose 
jagged edges it gave a silver lining. A vague, uncertain light reigned 
over the spacious garden, — the field of white lilies, although it lay far 
in the background, partly beneath the trees upon the bank of the 
river, seemed to have gathered into its breast „all the moonlight ; it 
gl}&mered over at me, and again reminded me, as it had before, with 
a pang of homesickness, of my poor grandmother when she had lain 
lifeless beneath the oaks/ It roused afresh in me the memory of all 
that I had endured and suffered through that miserable night. The 
rare, and always dread-inspiring intercourse that there had been for 
long years between the brain-sick invalid and myself, then the sudden 
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rt rival of natural affection £or me in her djing hour^ my grief on 
learniag that death had laid his grasp upon the heart just opened to 
me^- all this £ood of remembrances came rushing over me, ^and I 
told of it all. I told, too, of the fearful scene between my grand- 
mother and the old pastor ; how she rejected his spiritual aid and died 
a Jewess, and of his gentle behaviour on the occasion* 

^ Did you tell the Princess all that, Fiilulein von Sassen ? *' asked 
Dagobert. 

I silently shook my Lead. 

" Well, then, if you will permit me to advise you, never mention 
it in the future.'' 

'' Why not ? " asked Praulein Fliedner. 

*^ I should think you could see yourself why not, my dearest 
Fliedner/' he said, with an almost petulant shrug of his shoulders. 
^ Every one knows that the Duke has no love for the Jews, since 
his former agent, Hirschfeld, swindled him so terribly and escaped. 
Besides, and this is the special consideration, the name Von Sassen 
has been held stainless at court for centuries. The Duke, it is trne^ 
values Herr von Sassen principally fgr his great learning, but it is 
quite otherwise with those around him, who think chiefly of the 
antiquity and purity of his family. Such disclosures upon the part 
of Fraulein von Sassen might easily affect both the Herr Doctor's 
reception at court and her own, and that is certainly undesirable.'' 

I said nothing, because I could not understand all this speech $ I 
could not see how it could possibly harm my faUier to have had a 
Jewess for a mother ; my ignorance of the ways of the world was 
too profound. This, however, was not the time to refleet upon it. 
I was still trembling with the fright the dreaded old maa*s sudden 
appearance had caused me, and he was standing opposite to me with 
folded arms, his eyes glowering down upon me from beneath their 
white eyebrows as if they would wither me. For the first time in 
my life I felt that I was hated, a sore experience for a youthful souL 
The air that I breathed near my enemy seined stifling. I could not 
stay in the hot-house a moment longer. 

*' I must go home, — Use is waiting for me," I said. By an ener- 
getic movement I freed myself from Fraulein Fliedner's arm, and 
seized my hat, while my eyes sought the cool, spadoiis garden with 
feverish longing. 

** Well, come, then," said Charlotte, rising. *' Yes, yes, I see by 
your eyes that we cannot keep you any longer ! You are ready to' 
dash these panes to atoms like Darling.** 

*' Darling threw his rider this afternoon and trampled him be- 
neath his hoofs," said L 

Dagobert started up. *' What ! Arthur Tressel } That capital 
rider ? Impossible ! " he exclaimed. 

*' Ah, bah ! a fine rider ! The man would have done more 
wibely to stick to his counting-room," said Charlotte, with a show of 
indiflPerence^ but an angry glance gleamed from under her half-closed 
eyelids towards the background of the hot-house. *' Is he hurt, poor 
fellow ? " 

" Herr von Wismar told the Princess that he had a rude tempera* 
ment, a most robust constitution, and it would not be easy really to 
injure it. 

From behind the rocks sounded a low laugh. I think the shock 
of an earthquake could scarcely have produced more eflect upon the 
brother and sister than followed my unconscious reply and that low 
laugh. What had I done that Dagobert's eyes should flame at me So 
angrily ? Charlotte looked half ready at first to reply to that laughter 
with an angry outbreak, but she restrained herself, held her head 
erect, and turned to me t '* Come, little one, give Fraulein Fliedner 
a kiss and bid her good-night 5 it is time you were put to 
bed ! " • 

At any other time this speech would have wounded the dignity 
^f my seventeen years,— but I forgave Charlotte on the rastant, for 
the lips that uttered the Kgfct words were colourless,—- the haughty 
girl had been deeply ^i^nnded,-**! mw that, although I could not 
understand how. 



She Walked caknly and quietly by my side through the green- 
house and the front part of the gaideui but scarcely was the bridge 
behind us when she drew a longi deep breath, and, pau^ng, pressed 
both hands to her heart. 

''Did yoii hear him laugh ? " she asked, giving w^ to her anger, 

«' Was it Herr Claudius ? " 

'' Yes, child ( when you have been with us a little longer, 70a 
will kam that that lofty intelligence never hiugh» alondj exc^, as 
just now, at some weakness of mankind. You must» for the futore^ 
little one^ be more careful la Uncie £rich*s preaeaoe m to repeating 
what you see and hear at court*" 

I was provokedk They had insisted upon my talking, and I had 
been wonderfully reserved and cautious for my frank, unsehooled 
nature 5 not a word had passed my lips of what bAd been laid at 
court about Dagobert. 

'* What do you complain of ? " I asked, stoutly. '* Was it wrong 
to say that at court they considered young Tresaal strong and 
health/ ? " 

'* 6 sancta simplicitas 1 " cried Charlotte, with a sneering laugh. 
''Arthur Tressel is delicate and ^nder, — a frail creatmre. Herr voo 
Wismar*s speech had reference to his bourgeois blood* An aristo- 
crat would undoubtedly have broken ail his refined, peeuiiirly con- 
structed ribs in such an accident, and breathed forth his noble soalj 
but this rude bourgeois blood, having such an admixture of coarse 
earth in it, is not so easy to spill." 

She laughed again, walked quickly forward, and we emerged upon 
the parterre of the Karolinenlust. 

The moon hung dear and full above the villa. The white light, 
bathing all the little oasis that had here been recovered fr(»n the dia 
woodland, intoxicated my nerves like . the heavy fragrance of tin 
front garden. In it the marble Diana, beneath the group of copper 
beeches, awaked to such life that it seemed, as if the arrow from her 
bent bow must instantly cleave the air 5 the light flooded the festoons 
of fruit and flowers on the front of the villa, the aleady ^es and 
closed lips of the caryatides, and swam upon the mirror of the lake 
and the large windows. I could see every fold in the faded curtains 
hanging behind the glass doors of the balcony* The moon was 
stealing through those mysterious apartments upon silvery feet ; bat 
the hanging-lamp in the room of the grim old fanatic below would 
not tremble. 

*' He would have understood my brother and me," said Chark)ttB, 
pcunting up to the windows I was gazing at. '^ He freed himself 
with a strong hand from the dust and soil of trade, and boldly climbed 
to that sphere where alone he could breathe freely." She gased 
steadily at the glistening panes and shrugged her shoulders. " He 
da^ed himsdf from it, it is true, with a bullet through his braia • 
but what matter ? He had forced that haughty caste to acknowledge 
him, — ^he was their equal, and pursuied his brilliant career upon the 
soil that they guarded so jealously and exclusively. What matter 
whether that career 4asted ten or fifty yetts ? I would willingly die 
young could I thereby purchase twdve months of life upon those 
heights. I know what it is to pass Half one's youth with a proud, 
ambitious heart and a sordid plebeian name, among sneering aristo- 
cratic companions. I will not always stand at the foot of the Udder, 
~I will not ! " 

She clinched her fist and walked hurriedly to and fro. 
<' Dagobert feds and suflers as I do," she went on, standing still 
again, " and Unde Erich sees this flame in our hearts, and tries to 
stifle it with all the bourgeois arrogance of his nation. Oor minds 
ought to be our kingdoms ; we should find happiness there, philoso- 
phers tell us, not in outward circumstances. Ridiculous I I am is 
torture. I struggle against the bit and curse the malice of fiite that 
has left an eaglet in a cmw'a nest! Whence oome these aspira- 
titnM ! ** ^e continued, more tiowly. ^' f have had them aU n^ li^ 
^^they mtat be in the bkK)d that flows in my vehis. This idea d 
an Innate aristx>oracy cab be no chimera, — ^there must be •ome chain 
woven through successive generations to link us with past grertnetfj 
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even although we are not aware of it, as in the case of Dagobert and 
myself, whose origin is enveloped in impenetrable darkness.**' 

Her passionate complainings ceased in a kind of stammer. Just 
at the opening of one of the woodland paths that we were traversing 
stood Herr Claudius, gazing calmly and seriously at the agitated 
girl. 

** I promise you this darkness shall be withdrawn one day, Char- 
lotte," he said, as composedly as if the violent outburst had been 
addressed to him and he were answering it directly. */ But you must 
not learn the truth until you can bear it, until life and I *' — and he 
touched his breast lightly — " have made you more reasonable. Now 
go quietly home, and let Dorte prepare you a soothing draught. 
One thing more : I strictly forbid any moonlight walks with Frau- 
lein von Sassen for the future 5 your insanity is infectious. You 
understand me ? " 

The high-spirited girl had not a word to say in reply 5 for a 
moment surprise deprived her of all power of resistance. Holding 
her head more erect than ever, she wrung my hand so that I almost 
screamed ; then tossed it from her and disappeared in the slirubbery. 

I was left alone with him. My heart sank within me, but I 
would not let him see that I was afraid, not for the world! If 
Goliath the mighty had lost his head for a moment and taken to 
ignominious flight, little David would maintain the field all the more 
bravely. I walked very slowly towards the Karolinenlust, and he 
accompanied me. The hall was brilliantly lighted, and by Herr 
Claudius's orders two lights were always burning in the evening in 
the corridor behind my room. As I reached the entrance of this 
corridor, he stopped. 

" You left me in anger this afternoon,'* he said. ** Give me your 
hand ; I should not like to repeat Heinz's experience with the cross 
raven." 

He held out his hand. Through the ruby glass of the door of 
the corridor the light threw a crimson stain upon his white palm, and 
a red gleam shot from the brilliant upon his finger. 

'* It is covered with blood ! " I cried, in horror, and thrust it 
away. 

He started and looked at me, — to my dying day I shall never for- 
get the look that met mine. No human eye had ever so rested upon 
me before ! Then he turned without a word and left the house. 

Involuntarily I put my hand upon my heart, as if the blow had 
recoiled upon myself. What pain it was ! yes, it was remorse, — 
profound remorse. I rushed downstairs and out into the open air 3 
I wanted to give him the hand he had asked for, to beg him not to 
be angry. But the space before the house was empty. I heard the 
sound of distant footsteps. Herr Claudius had entered one of the 
woodland paths. 

Much dejected, I went at last to Use, whose clear, keen eyes 
instantly detected the tears upon my eyelashes. I assured her they 
had been brought there by the dazzling ruby glass in the corridor 
door, which I wished Darling had shattered instead of the panes in 
the green-house. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

One day I turned into the path that I had taken on Sunday, and 
wandered on, — yes, there was Gretchen's little basket-waggon still 
full of half-dried, half-decayed strawberries. No one had carried it 
away 3 perhaps old Schafer had searched for it in vain. I pitied the 
poor child, who had doubtless mourned the loss of her toy. Her 
parents were poor, so poor that the mother's hands were hard with 
labour, — they might not be able to replace the trifle. 

Although Herr Claudius — without a word, it is true — had shown 
me, by locking the gate, and putting the key in his pocket, that I was 
emphaUcally forbidden to open it, I ran towards it instantly, and, 
sare enough, it was provided with a strong new lock, in which there 



was no key, and huge iron bolts beside. Heavens ! they must have 
had a great dread of my mighty strength, to have so cased the gate 
in iron. 

1 climbed up into the elm, by no means kn insignificant labour, 
for I had slipped my feet, clothed in " lace," as Use called my new 
stockings, into my moorland shoes, that were of course a world too 
wide for me, and threatened every minute to faithlessly forsake me 
and tumble down into the bushes. 

At* last, however, I sat securely among the topmost boughs. 
Upon the balcony of the Swiss cottage, in the cool shade of the 
sheltering vines, was a cradle, in which lay the baby upon a white 
pillow, evidently very lazy and content. Beside it stood Gretchen, 
eating a huge piece of bread, bending over her little brother, and 
prattling to him between the mouthfuls. Through the open door I 
could sec the mother ironing busily ; every now and then she came 
out upon the balcony to see after the children. 

Who would suspect that that lovely, gentle face could show such 
a tempest of emotion as I had witnessed on the previous Sunday ? 
At present there was not the faintest trace of it in her smiling eyes 3 
she had forgotten it, as Gretchen had forgotten her hay-waggon. 
But the child should not lose her plaything ; I would get it imme- 
diately, fill it with fresh strawberries, and beg old Schafer, the gar- 
dener, to carry it to her. I left my seat and began to glide down 
from bough to bough, — when suddenly I heard voices approaching 
from the Karolinenlust : they must be very near. I shrank in dread 
at the sound of the book-keeper*s voioe that seemed to reach me from 
the very foot of the elm. I could not regain the topmost boughs 
without making a terrible noise, so, in hopes that the danger would 
pass by quickly, I clasped my arms around the trunk of the tree, for 
I was sitting on a very thin, insecure bough, and listened with a 
beating heart. 

The first thing that I saw was the crimson bow in Charlotte*s 
hair 3 then Dagobert appeared — they bad fled from the sullen at^ 
mosphere of the other house to the forest 3 they were unhappy and 
wanted comfort ; but it pained me that in their need they should go 
to that disagreeable old man. 

They turned into a path that passed very near my hiding-place. 
Eckhof lowered his voice, but, nevertheless, I could hear distinctly 
every word that he uttered. His hat was off, the light gleamed upon 
his snowy hair, but the rest of his handsome old head looked dark and 
gloomy enough. 

" For Heaven's sake cease attempting to console me ! " he cried, 
rudely, standing still as he spoke. *' The consequences cannot be 
calculated. Neither of you can appreciate, for you do not know, the 
immense influence that it gave the Church to have the eminent house 
of Claudius with all its dependents, within our ranks. And now to 
have all that has been so carefully arranged and effected, destroyed 
so openly, so ruthlessly ! What a miserable delusion to set up in- 
tellectual culture as this modern idol is called, where the Lord had 
been re-established in all His ancient power ! " 

** Uncle Erich works mischief to himself by his present conduct," 
said Dagobert, coldly. " The wealthy and powerful have no better 
ally against the inroads of levelling reformers than the Church. If I 
possessed power and wealth, your party would boast one more zealous 
convert, but I must sail with the stream, and so I belong to those 
who lend a hand to the whirligig that they call progress." 

*' Fraulein Charlotte thinks diflerently with regard to the Church,** 
said Eckhof, and his gaze was riveted sternly upon the young 
girl. 

" Yes 3 but there we do not agree," she replied, frankly. *' If I 
had wealth, I would employ it as a means of clearing up the dis- 
graceful gloom that envelops the past of oiu: family. I would no 
longer eat the crumbs that are thrown to me. I feel and know that 
it is unworthy of me, that it will shame me one day to have done so I 
From this time I will hoard and save — " 

''Fraulein Charlotte save?" Eckhof interrupted her, with in 
credulous sarcasm. 
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** I tell you^" she replied angrily, " I would dress in sackcloth and 
ashes to have the means to go to Paris to investigate — "« 

** Suppose you need not go so far to penetrate the mystery ? " 

£ach of these words struck upon my ear like sounding brass. 
The man who had slowly uttered them looked as if he had at one 
decisive blow put an end to a severe mental struggle. '* Come," he 
said authoritatively, to the young girl, who followed him silently and 
mechanically. He sat down upon the rocky seat where I had and 
sung on the previous Sunday, and which was directly opposite my 
hiding-place. 

Oh, dear, what a situation was this in which I found myself! In 
mortal distress, I clung to the trunk of the elm, fearing that^the thin 
bough upon which I was perched would crack beneath my weight 5 
and, to add to my misery, my unfortunate shoes undertook to slip off 
my feet gradually, and there was no way in which I could keep them 
on. Good heavens, if one of the monsters should suddenly come 
tumbling down from the tree, how Dagobert would laugh, and what 
a splendid occasion it would afford for my arch-enemy to hurl a 
thundering anathema at me ! 

'* I will tell you a story," said the book-keeper to the brother and 
sister, who had seated themselves beside him. '* But first hear me 
solemnly declare that you do not learn what I am now about to im- 
part to you because of my attachment to you. If I said you did^ it 
would be false. Nor do I speak out of revenge. ' Vengeance is 
ndne^* saith the Lord. You will not hear the man £ckhof in what I 
am about to say, but the soldier of the Lord, who has no choice 
when human interests, even those of his own fiesh and blood, are 
opposed to the welfare of the Church ! " 

£ckhof was, in truth, inspired by this blind fanaticism, — ^he was 
terribly in earnest, as I could sea in the gloomy fire of the eyes that 
he raised for one moment, as if seeking heaven through the leafy 
screen above him, 

'* You have repeatedly assured me that you would be one of us, 
were you but the possessor of wealth and a distinguished name/* he 
said to Dagobert. 

" And I now solemnly reiterate the assurance. I could not place 
either name or wealth in better hands. I should think thousands 
but a small recompence." 

Eckhof bowqd his head : '^ The Lord will accept them as an 
atonement for so much secret sin, and remove His chastising hand 
from the poor souls that find no rest now in their graves," he said, 
with pathos. '* The evil began when the merchant's son despised 
the station in life to which Lord had called him, and grasped the 
sword. He was fair to look upon, and understood the artsjby which 
human souls are ensnared, so the Duke conferred upon him a patent 
of nobility and could not bear to have him out of his sight. A god- 
less life was led in those days at court, whence justice, discipline, 
and the fear of the Lord should have shone abroad over the lands. 
The Duke himself was frivolous enough, as was his consort ; and his 
two sisters^ the Princesses Sidonie and Magarethe, ifrent likened to 
the daughters of Herodias. They did as they pleased, for the Duke 
loved them tenderly 5 he granted whatever they asked of him, but he 
would never have consented to a mesalliance for either or them, for 
he was proud of his princely blood. The beaudful sisters went 
hither and thither to other lands an^ courts as it pleased them. The 

Princess Margarethe was more at the court of L than at home, 

but her elder sister liked best to visit Switzerland and Paris. She 
often left home for two or three months at a time, or even longer, of 
course in the strictest incognito, and always accompanied by an 
elderly and most respectable lady-in-waiting, and a cavalier as elderly, 
these worthy people died long since." 

He paused a moment, and slowly stroked his chin, while I sat in 
silent despair upon my trembling bough, curling up my feet as well 
as I could to keep my shoes on, while the blood began to throb in 
my temples, for I did not dare to take a long breath : and yet that old 



man would talk so slowly that it seemed as if he never would come 
to the end of his story. 

** But the strange part of it all was," he at last went on, ** that 
always, whenever the Princess Sidonie departed for Switzerland, a 
lovely young creature made her appearance in the Karolinenlust. 
She had the Princess's raven curls and slender figure, and was, in all 
respects, her very image. At such times the gates of the bridge 
across the stream was more firmly locked than ever, and upon the 
Karolinenlust side a fence was erected, which was, of course, removed 
at Lothar's death. Only one person from the other house was allowed 
to pass across that bridge freely, — Fraulein Fliedner. Her visits were 
paid principally in the evening or late at night, and she had a private 
key of her own. If you ask me whence comes my knowledge of all 
this, I can only tell you that it was told me by my wife, now with 
the Lord. It is true she was never made a confidante in these 
matters, — to her honour be it said, — but women's eyes and ears are 
keen, and if once feminine curiosity is aroused, little is thought of 
wetting the feet in a stream, and there is sure to be some unguarded 
place to slip through." 

"Aha, the worthy woman played the listener too, then,*' thought 
I, to my great satisfaction^ and for a moment I almost forgot my 
perilous position. 

*' The days passed hy as in a nest of turtle-doves. A woman's 
glorious voice sang charming songs, and late in the silent night, 
upon the woodland lawn, the gay ofiicer's epaulettes have been seen 
sparkling in the moonlight, while a^graceful woman, clad in white, 
clung caressingly to his arm. 

"One evening Fraulein Fliedner ' forgot her usual caution, so 
great was her hurry in crossing the bridge, — lights were seen to 
move wildly to and fro in the windows of the Karolinenlust, and at 
midnight the cry of a child was heard." 

Charlotte started up, with parted lips, as if gasping for breath,— 
her flashing eyes^Were riveted upon the speaker. 

'^ For several years afterwards the presence of the lady in the 
Karolinenlust was observed from time to time 3 the scene of which I 
have just spoken was repeated once again," Eckhof continued ; *' and 
then the gay, frivolous Princess Sidonie suddenly died at the baths of 
heart disease, and three days ^terwards our handsome Lothar, who 
was at Vienna with the Duke, put a bullet through his brain. Herr 
Claudius arrived here a few day« after the terrible event. He had, 
whilst upon his travels, been with Lothar in Vienna, and the two 
brothers, who had met but rarely, became very dear to each other. 
This 1 have fron Erich himself. The first time that I had an oppor. 
tunity of speaking seriously to him, I could not forbear mentioning 
the reports concerning the Karolinenlust. He gave me a dark, 
h^u^ty glance, iind said, showing me Lothar's letter-case, * Here 
are all the documents, — my brother was lawfully united to his wife ! ' 
The next day, according to his brother's desire, he sent for the legal 
authorities. I remained with them in the corridor, while he entered 
for the last time the apartments' in which his brother had lived. I 
3aw him lock up the letter-case in a writing table in the drawing- 
room 5 then he made the round of all the rooms, closed the doors, 
saw that the windows were firm, and three minutes afterwards the 
official seals were placed where they still remain. The two childien 
bom in the Karolinenlust, are — " 

'* Hush, hush,— not a word more ! Do not say it aloud ! " cried 
Charlotte, spripging to her feet. '' Do you not know that I shall go 
mad, that I shall die, if I believe this wondrous tale even for one 
short hour, and then admit to myself, ' It is not true, — it is a vision 
born in the brain of^^ woman long since dead ? ' " 

She put her hands to her temples, and hurried to and fro. 
*' Be calm and cool," said Eckhof s warning voice, as he rose and 
took the young girl by the arm. ** I only ask, ' If you are not the 
children of Lothar and the Princess, who are you ? ' *' 

• {To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

t^ OING out of Paris that momiiig, he had returned in the evemng, 
^^ after wandering! all daj in the woods of Lucienne and Celle. 
Never had life weighed upon him so heavily. Never had he felt so 
profoundly the nothingness of his soul, the exhaustion of his faculties. 
Upon his return, he opened a little casket, in which, heaped in con- 
fusion, with no more care or order than he showed in his daily life, 
were the letters he had received in better times, with withered 
flowers, faded ribbons, and tresses of hair 3 in short, all the romance 
and poetry of his youth. When he raised the lid of the casketf 
although for years a stranger to emotion, he trembled at the perfume 
which escaped from the box, like a breath of Spring-time, to remind 
him of happier days. Among the letters that he read over before 
burning them, accident had placed the very one which his cousin had 
If tely written, unknown to the Chevalier and the Marquise, and 
which be had left uoaoswered. For the first time, he read it care- 
fully ', smiling here and there at the nai've charm that it revealed. 
When the fire had consumed the letters, Maurice took from the 
casket a medallion, which he contemplated for a long time with a 
gloomy ain In touching it, he had started as at the contact 
of a viper. It was the portrait of the first and only woman he 
had ever loved. The face was beautiful, but it was a beauty fatal 
and sensuous. Attentively examined, it seemed a mysterious 
Sphinx, oflering to all comers her heart as a riddle, and ready to 
destroy the madmen who presented themselves to guess it. After 
many minutes of moody contemplation, with a sudden motion of hate 
and anger Maurice hurled from him the slender and fragile ivory, 
which broke in pieces at his feet. Worn out by this last effort, he 
sank upon a divan, his face hidden in his hands. 

He remained thus for nearly an hour ; then, raising his head, he 
saw Madeleine standing near him, and looking upon him with a sad^ 
sweet smile. He thought for an instant that it was an hallucination 
of his excited senses j for a moment he believed her the angel of 
death whom he was about to summon. But he did not dwell long 
on so poetic an image. 

** You, Madeleine ? It is you ? What do you wish ? What do 
you ask ? What fantasy or what need has brought you ? Certainly 
your place b not here." 

" Yes, my cousin, it is I/' said the young girl, who seemed neither 
troubled nor surprised at his words, spoken in an abrupt and almost 
brutal tone. '* It is I — or, rather, we," she added -, " for your foster- 
sister is in the antechamber. She would come with me 5 and per* 
haps you will not be displeased to see her good and honest face." 

" What has possessed you to quit your home ? Why have you 
come to this infamous city ? You do not know that even the air you 
breathe is tainted, here where virtue dies of disgust, of sadness, and 
of weariness. You and Ursula at Paris ? Return to Valtravers, and 
remain in the peaceful shade of its woods." 

*' My cousin, that k veiy easy for you to say," replied Madeleine 
softly. '*£ut you do not know this lawsuit, that I should have 
gained, I lost in the last court. Valtravers is no longer mine. I am 
absolutely at the same point as when you found me in the shade of 
those woods to which you counsel me to return." 

** You have lost your lawsuit ? Valtravers does not belong to 
you ? " cried Maurice. 

*' Yes, my cousin. Heaven is my witness that I do not regret the 
loss of riches. The only painful thought is that they have not 
respected this lait will of bur beloved Marquise. And one other hope 
that I cherished was that this chateau which had fallen to me would 
some time go to you or yo\x)r children. ^^ 

*^ My children will have Heed of nothings and there is no question 



of me in the matter," replied Maurioe» in a tone becoming more and 
mpre abrupt. " Why did ycm. not accept the farm of Coudray when 
I offered it to you ? Why did you let me sell itt Why did you not 
say that the day might come when you would find yourself without 
resources ? The day has come, and what is to become of you ? '* 

^* Do not chide me, my cousin. You see I have not doubted your 
heart, since I am here to address myself to you. I have never hesi- 
tated an instant. I said to myself, 'My cousin is henceforth the 
only protector that is left to me in this world 5 he knows that I have 
tenderly loved his old father, and that I am worthy of his aflecdon ( 
Ikoowhim; he is generous; I will pUce myself under his care ; I 
am sure he will not repulse me«* Add so I madd up my li^e pack>* 
agf^ as in the old time when I left Munich j and after a last prayer 
beneath the roof that had been so hospitable, and after a sad adieu to 
the house wherein I had grown to womanhood, and to all those dear 
places that I shall see no more, I came to you. Maurice, do you 
think that I could have done otherwise } " 

Maurice did not reply. Seated upon a divan bdside Madeleine, 
he regarded her with an air d heavy stupor, like a man who is 
uncertain whether he wakes or dreams. It did not need much insight 
to divine what was passing in his mind. Madeleine aeemed not to 
perceive it. She added, with a smiling dignity : 

'^ Above all, my cousin, do not fear that I will becooae a serious 
embarrassment in your life. My tastes are modest and simple. My 
poverty will not long burden you. I beg you only to renounce for a 
little while the long voyage you have meditated. You could not 
leave me alone and without protection, in the great city that you call 
infamous. You will not go. It is your noble &ther, it is the good 
Marquise, that pray to you by my voice. It is also my mother, who, 
before dying, confided m^ to the son of her sister. Recall the letter, 
the only inheritance she left me in dying. If you hiave forgotten^— 
here, Maurice, take it and read it." 

The truth is that Maurice had never read that letter. As It was 
the only legacy of her mother, the day after her arrival at Valtravers 
the orphan had begged her uncle to give it back to her ) and the good 
Chevalier had immediately acceded to this filial wish. It was not 
surprising that ihe thoughtless young man had never troubled himself 
to verify the titles whidi established Madeleine's identity, nor to 
know how his German aunt wrote French. Naturally, these were the 
least of his cares. His father had said, ''See thy cousin 5" and 
Maurice had accepted the relationship. 

More through embarrassment than curiosity, he mechanically took 
the paper from the band of the young girl, and, unfolding it, read at 
first with indifference. No matter what the reader thinks, no matter 
what he thought himself; his was not a heart entirely hardened. 
Under . its calloi sed surface there were some fibres unparalysed, 
whidi yet vibrates to the touch of a strong emotion. He had pre- 
served — not, it is vTue, in all its freshness or mtegrity — ^the most 
precious and the mob fatal of the faculties that man has received from 
Divine anger and mercy 5 that whidi awakens first within us, and that 
which dies after all others 5 at the same time both a blessing and a 
curse, poison and antidote, infernal punishment and celestial enchant- 
ment $ the superhuman force which adds to our joys and intensifies 
our griefs ; in a word, ImaginacioQ. In reading this letter, whose 
characters, worn by tears and kisses, had passed first before the eyes 
of his father, Maurice recalled little by little all the circumstances of 
that autumn evenii^ when Madeleine first appeared to him. He 
saw again the shady forest ; the clearing, bathed in the light of the 
setting sun ; the gate of the park ; and upon the doorstep which the 
little German slowly mounted, he saw the Chevalier and the 
Marquise rise to give her welcome. He was moved by these images. 
A slender thread of living water pierced the arid side of the rock ; 
but in the last page, which was addressed to him alone, when he 
reached the lines — *' And thou, whom I do not know, but whom I 
have loved to include so often with my daughter in the same sentiment 
of tenderness and solicitude — son of my sister — if thy. mother has 
given thee her soul, thou wilt be good and fraternal to my beloved 
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Madeleine " — when he read these words^ the rock was broken, and 
for an instant the spring so long captive burst oat in quick and 
abundant waves. Whibt Maurice stifled his sobs among the 
cushions of the divan on which he was seated^ Madeleine regarded 
him in silence, standing with her arms crossed upon her breast* with 
the sad and grave air of a young mother by the cradle of a sick child. 

'* Maurice ! my friend ! my brother ! what is the matter ? " said 
she, in a tender voice. 

He seated her near him, took her hands in his, and there, yet 
quivering with emotion, he recounted to her his life ; — all that he 
could recount without shocking the pure soul that listened to his 
words. He told of the loss of his illusions; the dissipations into 
which weariness and g^ef bad plunged him ; his wanderings'; his 
utter ruin ; his profound disgust with existence ; his final resolve to 
end it In this recital, Maurice seemed not so much to blame him- 
self as to imagine that he was the poetic victim of the realities of life. 
He accused the world, and even Heaven ; and in the destruction which 
he called down upon society, he spared only himself. 

Madeleine listened with an air of dreamy sadness and melancholy 
pity. When he had finished, she remained silent for a long time, in 
an attitude of reflection. 

" It is a strange history," said she, pleasantly, raising her eyes, 
whose limpid azure bad not been altered for an instant by what she 
had heard. '* Unhappily, my cousin, I have not thoroughly under- 
stood what you have said. It is too deep for the intelligence of a 
poor country girl, who has grown up among honest hearts that were 
content with little. We are unfamiliar with such extraordinary 
sentiments ; and, notwithstanding its vicissitudes, I had believed until 
now that life was the best gift of our Heavenly Father. That which 
I have understood clearly is, that you have wasted your patrimony ; 
and that, if I have nothing, you have as much. But that is not a 
matter for despair. Only, in my turn, I ask what are you going to 
do ? Kill yourself ? You cannot. I am not come to address myself 
to your fortune. I have counted only upon your affection. Although 
poor, like me, you are my only relative and my natural protector. Be 
your own judge. Our mothers were sisters. Both see us and listen 
to us. When I arrived at your door at Valtravers, your father opened 
his arms, and I became his cherished daughter. I replaced you at his 
fireside. I was the last solace of his old age. He died in my arms, 
and my hand closed his eyes. And now, alone, without resources, 
without other protection than yours, in a world full of dangers that 
I do not even know, tell me, Maurice, do you think that your life 
belongs only to yourself ? " 

Crushed by the weight of duties which came like a thunderbolt 
upon his head, as frightened at this new obligation to live as he would 
h^ve been in happier days at the necessity of dying, linked to existence 
like a galley-slave whose chain was loosened only to be more strongly 
riveted than before, Maurice replied only by an outburst of despair. 
What could he do for his cousin ? — he, who could do nothing for him- 
self. What possible succour could he lend ? — he who bent under 
the burden of his own destiny. 

*'Go! leave me!" he cried; ''respect my misfortune; do not 
insult my distress. From the shore where you stand in safely, do not. 
call to your aid an unfortunate who is drowning. Do not ask the 
support of a reed beaten by the winds." 

*' Friend,*' said Madeleine, '* let us lean upon each other, and we 





can resist the stomu Let us give each other a helping hand, and we 
can escape, together, the waves that threaten to engulf us. We will, 
by a common effort, reach that shore where you misjudge that I stand. 
Come, Maurice ! have courage. Instead of weeping, uplift yourself. 
Death is but a barren expiation. Live ! be a man ! We are poor ; 
but is it for nothing that we have received from Heaven the gifts of 
intelligence, strength and health? We will do, my cousin, as in the 
plden times did the Marquise aod the Chevalier.'* 

This prospect did not appear to charm Maurice, who made a 
violent gesture of anger and disdain. 

"I am then to make nut-crackers?'* he asked, shrugging hfa 
shoulders. 

*' And why not, cousin ? Your father made them, and I imagine 
he was as true a gentleman as you." 

Maurice rose and rapidly paced the room. He then stopped 
suddenly before Madeleine. 

" Come, Maurice ! be resolved." 

" Well, cousin, be satisfied," he said, in a tone surely not affec- 
tionate, scarcely polite. '* I will do for you what I certMuly should 
not have done for myself. I will live." 

*' Thanks, dear cousin," said Madeleine, in a tender voice. *'I 
knew that you would not repulse me. I will pray to God to shed 
upon your head His benedictions." 

" Well, well, cousin. God has enough to do without disturbing 
Himself for so little. I will live. Bui my conditions are, that once 
assured of your destiny, I am again master of mine." 

•* 1 hat is understood," said the young girl. *' But I have my own 
plan of operation. We will talk of that fraternally. I do not ask 
more than two years to place myself comfortably in life." 

"Two years r — ^you ask two years? " cried the young man, with 
an expression of anger that he did not seek to conceal. 

" Is that exacting too much ? I will neglect nothing that may 
shorten this time of trial." 

Maurice terminated the interview by a gesture of heroic resigna- 
tion. 

At this moment, Ursula, unable to wait longer, burst like a whirl- 
wind into the chamber, and threw herself upon the neck of her 
young master, who defended himself ill-humouredly against her too 
violent tenderness. Then, retreating to the embrasure of a window, 
pale, immobile, with hands clenched, he silently regarded the two 
women. 

It had grown late, and Maurice was compelled to go with them 
to the door of the little hotel where they were staying. During the 
walk, he had to submit to the provincial questionings of Ursula, and 
her absurd amazement. She thought the street lights were a sign of 
public rejoicing ; aod having been all her life intimate with the saints 
of the calendar, she inquired quaintly if it was in honour of St. Babolien 
that they had illuminated the city. This childishness, which under 
other circumstances would have singularly diverted Maurice, served 
only to exasperate him. He returned by the quays, which were now 
deserted, looking eagerly at the glistening black water of the river that 
seemed to allure him. Returning to his apartment, he opened his box 
of pistols and contemplated them with an ardent and sombre gaze. 

** Sleep ! " said he at last, slowly closing the lid. *' Sleep, faith- 
ful friends, until the day of deliverance, when I shall come to awaken 
you." 



/^NE year ago, — a ringing voice, 
^-^ A clear blue eye. 
And clustering curls of sunny hair. 
Too fair to die. 



Only a year,— no voice, no smile, 

No glance of eye. 
No clustering curls of golden hair, 

Fair but to die ! 



One year, one year, one little year. 

And so much gone ! 
And yet the even flow of life 

Moves calmly on* 
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CNmsrM^S 1^BC0ftATI0ll$ : HOW TO MAKE 

THBM* 

HEN that clever Frenchman, M. Caesar Daly, wrote so touch- 
ingly of the troubles of the aesthetic instinct in our day, how 
people suffer mental agonies in striving to express their love of art in ^ 
a tangible form, he might have devoted a chapter to the difficulties 
experienced in making Christmas Decorations. He might have given 
us some original thoughts, such as people have had after labouring 
very hard, expending much time and enthusiasm in preparing for the 
Christmas festival, finding that they have made rather a poor affair of 
it after all, and that the decorations do not approach within a very 
long distance of what they were meant to be. Those who have toiled 
over holly wreaths, and had their poor hands wounded all over in 
their efforts to keep the thorny leaves from sticking out in the wr«ng 
places, and have coaxed fruitlessly the most straggling branches of 
ivy to take their places decorously, have been embarrassed by a 
dearth of moss, and a famine of berries, and other difficulties of a 
miscellaneous character: these are they who know what are the 
troubles of that aesthetic instinct which is at once the pain and the 
pleasure of so many people's lives in the present day. Christmas 
decorations have of late years become so elaborate that to make 
wreaths and garlands requires regular instruction, and a good deal of 
experience in dealing with materials, to produce any kind of effect 
Formerly the village sexton, or parish derk, was considered quite 
equal to the task of decorating the church. He stuck a little bit of holly 
near the door of every pew, a few bits into any corner, or bit of carving 
on the reading desk and pulpit that would hold them, some tidy little 
sprays round the lamps, and his work was done. 

In the dwelling-house, the housemaid stuck one or two sprays 
into the picture frames, and into any china vases that might be on the 
mantelpiece, which, with a little mistletoe under the chan4elier, 
satisfied everyone in the house, and extracted encomiums from the 
visitors. Now wreaths, garlands, arches, mottoes, and banners, are 
turned out in a high art style that is enough to make those old bye- 
gone Christmases hide themselves farther and farther back in self- 
abasemenf and shame. 

With the origin of Christmas decorations we have nothing to say, 
possibly they did come from the saturnalia of the Romans who 
dedicated ivy to Bacchus, and used the laurel as the emblem of 
victory $ but to us our evergreens speak a better message than any 
that the heathen gods were supposed to deliver to men — ^the old 
message that is ever new, ever fresh and living, of *' Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men." 

The practical difficulty in making Christmas decorations is, that 
nature has to be taken forcible possession of, and made to serva the 
purposes of art. If this is the fundamental idea, it will be obvious 
that pasteboard banners, decorated with tissue paper, tinsel, or ribbons, 
are atrocities that cannot be too severely condemned. Some religious 
votaries have expounded the meaning of some of these that are stock 
patterns, assuring us that they are emblematical and highly instructive. 
Doubtless they would be so if they were '' understanded of the 
people,*' but a good old-fashioned motto, '* Behold ! I bring you good 
tidings ! " is a thousand times better, and teaches easily a lesson the 
best and highest that any banner or other device could possibly 
convey. 

In the general design for decoration, the first consideration is 
whether a church or a room in a dwelling-house is about to be 
treated. If the former, the style and proportion of the building 
must be studied, whether it be Gothic or Classic in style ; the decora- 
tion of Gothic arches being surrounded with difficulties, and an old- 
fashioned gallery comparatively simple. 

If the chancel be the chief feature of the church, it must be kept 
as the centre of the ornamentation, all that is put in nave, transept, 
or aisles being subordinated to the centre. In some cases the archi- 
tecture may be of such a character that the pulpit and desks become 
the motive. Nothing must be done to draw Uie eye forcibly from 



this centre, towards which all the lesser ornamentation must 
tend. 

The lavish use of colour in decorating the interiors of churches in 
the present day, makes it perilous to add temporary ornament. But 
Christmas, with its evergreens, has always indulgence showed to it, 
and enthusiastic people are permitted, in using holly and ivy liberally, 
to defy all hard and fast lines laid down by severe ecclesiologists. 

Before commencing the decorations, a detailed plan, drawn 
according to scale, ought to be made on paper, showing where gar- 
lands are to be hung, bouquets fixed, or mottoes displayed. As the 
work ought to be done in a schoolhouse, or some adjoining building, 
a scheme previously arranged is absolutely necessary. To hand over 
a church to the young ladies of the parish, whose zeal Is untrammeled 
by discretion, allowing them to begin, each at what point she pleases, 
and work according to her own views, is productive of dreadful efiects. 
Some young person of skilful fingers and airy tastes will transform a 
solitary lamp in some obscure comer into something that might have 
come out of fairyland ; while some well-intentioned, but injudicious, 
woman will have transformed the pulpit into a kind of ivy bush, that 
distracts the mind of the congregation so dreadfully, that they miss 
the best and most important points of the clergyman's sermon. 

If mottoes are to be introduced, it is niost important to decide, in 
making the general design, whether the letters shall be dark on a 
light ground, or light upon a dark ground. . If the former, they will 
probably be white, made of white wadding or rice; if the latter, of 
green l^ves sewed on cut-out paper, holly, ivy, or laurel. 

The height from the ground at which the motto is to be read is 
very important, as well a^ its general effect fr<mi the pews in whidi 
the congregation is seated. The letters must not be placed too. far 
apart, requiring the head to be turned round to find the end of the 
sentence, or an effort of thought to follow it. ^' Glory to God in the 
Highest," ought to be something felt, placed so as to strike the mind 
through the eye, and fill it with all the words imply, yet not distract 
the mind from the services of the day. 

To lay down an arbitrary rule for the height at which a motto 
should be placed either in a chancel or the nave of a church, would be 
impossible, differing so greatly as buildings do in style and propor- 
tion I but it will generally be found that there is some natural line 
which can be followed, either in carving or colouring. 

Texts are always better when made in Roman capitals. With 
the brush, early English may be attempted successfully, but in ever- 
greens will be failures. Letters should be from ^x inches long to 
twelve ; but unless there are a great many words to be fitted in, and 
the motto placed not far from the eye, a six-inch alphabet is rather 
poor. Ten inches is a fair chancel average, or gallery size. A church 
porch or tower will not be overdone if twelve-inch letters are used, 
the intention being that the first effect at entrance shall strike the 
eye so forcibly as to leave the sentiment well impressed on the 
memory. 

The evergreens most in use for decorative purposes are holly, 
the various ivies, laurels, laurustinas, Portugal laurels, and arbutus, 
when it can be had} the '' mournful family of the yews," as Horace 
Walpole called our churchyard trees, are often used, also cypress and 
juniper ; but these have always a more or less funereal air, and 
oftener mar the effi^t of a good design than prove themselves to 
be of any value. 

The best material for nuking a garland upon is a strong hemp 
cord, rather a thin rope than cord, as it yields when suspended, and 
falls gracefully. A loop should be made at one end, and slipped over 
a nail or hook fastened to the wall, or some wooden table that will 
hold it firmly. Before commencing to work the evergreens ought 
to be trimmed a suitable size, so far uniform as the general intention 
of the garland requires. If holly be much used, all the bunches of 
berries should be carefully removed, to be added afterwards. As this 
season is not likely to be that *' braw year '* that the proverb telb us 
is the berry year, economy will be required in using those that we 
have. For this purpose all the leaves must be removed from the 
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alems> leaying onlj the bunch of berries upon it| a piece of fine 
binding wire is then fastened round the stem, and passed round the 
garlaiul^ concealing the end in the foliage. By thus adding the 
berries tl the last, the most can be made of a small quantity. 

Hanag cut all the sprays cl which the garland is to be made, bind 
them on to the cord with fine twine i one firm twist of twine will be 
enough to keep each banch of evergreens iu its place. Ju$t ait first 
the inexperienced worker will find it difficult to keep the garland even, 
not too thick at one plaoe, and growing attenuated at another ; but 
it is always ea^ to thin out afterwards with a pair of scisacnv where 
the foliage is too luxuriant. 

As a foundation for otrcular wreaths^ which may be suspended 
from hanging lamps, or from the centre of an arch, the homely barrel 
hoop docs excellent service. The evergreens me bound round it 
exactly as for the garland round the cord, and if light foliage plants 
and fern fronds can be had, they make a better eircnliir wreath than 
boHy or laurel, especially if a few flowers— such as eucharis, scarlet 
bourvardias, poitosettiaSy eto. — can be procured and added, with 
some holly or arbutus berries when the fbitoge has all been 
fastened on. 

Upright wreaths, or fiat designs for placing against a firm back- 
ground, are better made either upon an iron rod er upon laths, 
binding the evergreens in the way previously described, but using 
wire instead of twine, the oh^ct bemg to keep all the effect upon one 
side, not distributing it evenly as upon a garland. 

Ornamental designs find much favour with seme decorators-^ 
circles witb crosses in^de, or stars, or monograms. The foundation 
for a device is generally made of perforated zinc, the holes allowing 
the* leaves of shrubs to be sewed on, a needle and strong black or 
green thread being used. Only one long stitch is required for each 
leaf, and the thread should pass along the mid-rib of the leaf, as tn 
this way it will not be observed. Ivy, either variegated or phiin, 
requires three stitches to keep it firm, one passing over each point of 
the leaf. Branchlets of yew, which are much used in device 
making, require stitches according to the length of the branchlet. If 
laurustina blossoms are introduced, their effect is much heightened by 
stripping off the gre^ leaves, as was recommended fbr holly, and 
binding them in afterwards. 

To make a star efiFective^ long leaves with a severe outline are 
best, laurel, if no better can be had ^ aucube japonica, if it be within 
reach, is a desirable shrub. 

Crosses sre also made on foundations, a lath answering very welt, 
if cut and nailed across. Hazel rods are also satisfactory for small 
crosses as their foundation. 

Moss requires to be carefully used, but if introduced with Judg- 
ment has a place of its own that nothing else will fill. At the base 
of a pulpit, desk, or font, moss has a charming effect. Its worst 
feature is that it fades sooner than the evergreens, so that unless it 
can be placed in water, one arrangement of it will not last fVesh 
until the end of the Christmas holidays. Tin pans, which are kept 
from rust, and improved in appearance by a coat of green paint, cost 
T-ery little, and by being in sections, can be turned to account by 
using them up for other occasions. In thejmoss can be put Christ- 
mas roses, or other flowers suitable for mixbg with it. 

Tin pans in the shape of a cross are useful for flat decorations. 
For an erect cross, the moss ought first to be thrown into water, and 
carefully washed, each piece required being taken oflF the root and 
bound on separately. 

For mottoes, the first requisite is a good alphabet of clear, plain 
distinct letters. Models in cardboard ought to be kept ready for use 
at any season of the year. If the letters of the text are to be formed 
of evergreens^ the shape must be ^ut out in strong brown wrapping 
paper, thai will bear having the leaves sewn upon it. Care must be 
taken to point the leaves in the direction in which the line of the 



Ictfw njns, eoiverfng tiie stem of onf leai with the point of the 
next. 

A beautiful substance for mottoes, having the effect of snow^ is 
common white wadding, and has the additional recommendation of 
being cheap. The form of the letter is cut out in paper, but in white^ 
not brown paper. A sheet of wadding is turned back upwards, 
and the paper letters gummed down upon it, the order of arrange- 
ment being of no importance. A sheet of paper is spread over the 
letters, a board placed over that, and a heavy weight on the top, until 
the gum has dried, when the letters may be carefully cut out with 
sharp scissors. They are then ready for fastening upon any ground 
that may have been decided upon. 

Another kind of letter that resembles carved ivory, is made by 
pasting the white letters upon a back ground j when quite dry, they 
are washed over with gum, carefully keeping the brush from straying 
over the edge of the letter. Rice is then strewn over the gum, so as 
to cover the paper very closely, and allowed to dry before the motto 
is elevated to the position for which it has been designed. 

One more material, an invention of late years, specially made for 
the purpose, is very handsome, but more costly than any of the other 
modes of making mottoes that have been named. This straw paper 
is literally of straw, split into fine threads and woven together. It 
is made in small sheets, the length of the straws not allowing of large 
one. The letters being cut out from this straw paper are gummed 
down upon a back-ground, and the beautiful natural gold of the 
straw lights up beautifully, especially when seen by an artificial light 
that always dims the effects of mottoes made from hotly or laurel. 

The ground on which the letters of a motto are pasted is one of 
the embarrassments of decoration. For a short motto, a piece of 
board covered with blue or scarlet on which the letters are tacked is 
easily hung up, but if the text be very long, or intended to run round 
the chancel, possibly the latter being an apse, the board is out of the 
question. Strong cartridge paper is one of the best backgrounds, and 
a pot of paint and a brush can be brought in to Use to give the 
colour required. In cutting the strips of paper it is necessary to 
calculate, both in width and length, for a border of leaves^ if such is 
to be added, about an inch and a half over, both above and below the 
tetters. This extra width is to be folded back, strengthening the edge, 
and giving the whole firmness. 

Turkey-red cotton is a good background, and cheap. A founda- 
tion of brown paper is used with it, either folded double ot the edges 
turned back. The cotton is stretched over it as pieces of patchwork 
are prepared for joining together. The Turjcey cotton is not receptive 
with respect to gum, so a needle and thread must be called into 
requisition. Having covered the foundation, tack on the paper letters 
that are to serve as models 5 then sew on the laurel leaves, passing 
the needle up and down as in the manner of working in an embroidery 
frame. The wadding letters will also look better if fixed upon the 
cotton with a needle and thread. 

The effect of letters can be heightened by frosting the leaves. 
For this, powdered glass is required, which can be procured from the 
glass works. Each leaf is lightly brushed over with gum, and then 
powdered with glass. In using the powder, care must be taken that 
no particles find their way into the fingers of the workers, as the 
results will be disagreeable. 

When a motto is formed of capital letters, a small stop between 
each word is an improvement if there be space. A small Greek 
cross is a suitable stop with which to conclude the sentence. 

Nothing has been said of the introduction of flowering plants in 
pots into church decoration, as this class of ornament would be out- 
side the scope of our article. Those who are so fortunate as to have 
stove plants at this season, form the minority of those who require 
hints for decoration. Ours are for the majority of ingenious, indus- 
trious people. 
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A CHRISTMAS TALE. 



" T{^ JOVE ! What a pretty scene ! *' said Jack Chetwynd to 
himself, as he paused for a moment on the threshold of the 
village schoolroom at Rushton, and took a quiet survey of its interior. 
It was Christmas week, and some dozen girls were grouped artistic- 
ally about in twos or threes, bending over crosses or scrolls, or 
wreathing bright-leaved holly for the decoration of the old church, a 
stone's throw further down the lane 5 the slanting rays of the winter 
sun came in redly through the latticed windows, while the dark ever- 
greens and glowing fire in the background coraphsted the picturesque 
effect. 

*' By Jove ! " reiterated the young man, as he gave his customary 
tug at the fair moustache which covered his handsome mouth, 
and, then bending his tall frame, he passed through the low doorway, 
himself adding no inconsiderable ornament to the room. He saun- 
tered up the whole length of it, doing a great deal of Hand-shaking 
on his way, and exchanging pleasant greetings with each group he 
passed j for the handsome young Squire was a great favourite with 
all the young ladies at Rushton, and I think he possessed a very 
pleasant consciousness that such was the fact. Finally, he drew up 
. at a low settle, half bench, half table, where three girls were bending 
busily over a large cross, two of whom he greeted by name, and then 
bestowed a gentlemanly stare of curiosity at the broad-brimmed hat 
which quite covered the drooping face of the third. 

One of tliose he thus addressed was the widowed Vicar's only 
daughter, Clara Gray, whose face, though not a pretty one, had a sin- 
gularly pleasing expression of amiability and intelligence 3 the other, 
Constance de Vere, with her perfect figure and aristocratic features, 
was the acknowledged belle for miles round. These two girls were 
generally considered the favourites, in sporting terms, for the mistress- 
ship of Rushton Mere; but as to which of them would be thus 
honoured, I don't think even Jack himself quite knew. Constance, 
to a certain extent^ looked upon it as her right — that is to say, if she 
chose to accept it. Was she not the queen of the county ? and thus 
should not the best match in that county naturally become hers } 
Besides which, she had decidedly a soft place in her heart for this 
good-looking young fellow, who was always ready to ride or walk 
with her, and was the pleasantest companion she knew. Clara Grey, 
on her part, tried hard to banish him altogether from her thoughts. 
She had been letting her mind dwell on him a good deal too often, so 
she told herself, and as she should most probably some day see 
him married to her friend, the sooner she dismissed such foolish 
ideas the better. Nevertheless, sometimes, when, for instance, JacJc 
would come up to the Vicarage, ostensibly to see her father, but, 
iinding him out, would spend a long afternoon in Clara's little sitting- 
room j or after a walk, in which he had overtaken and insisted on 
accompanying her, these good resolutions were apt to melt into thin 
air, and even the practical Clara indulged in a little innocent castle 
building. On such occasions Jack would go away with an odd sort 
of feeling that he was not so good as he might be. There was a vigour 
and nobility in the whole tone of the girl, her life as well as her con- 
versation, which, by contrast, made him feel slightly ashamed of his 
own lazy, rather purposeless existence ; and he said to himself more 
than once that if he could be fortunate enough to secure such a wife 
he would become a better man. But none the less the next time he 
was in Miss de Vere's society did he yield himself captive to the fas- 
cinations of her imperial beauty, and cause many a heart-ache to that 
other who, in his inner consciousness, he knew to bq so infinitely her 
superior. • 

On the present occasion he settled himself very comfortably on 
the end of the bench next to Constance, and let the two girls amuse 
him, occasionally making an observation when it occurred to him. 
Presently they were called awpy *o join a committee of t9S(e at the 



lower end of the room, and he was left alone with the third personage 
spoken of, whose existence he had almost forgotten. Now his 
curiosity revived, and he determined to get a glimpse of the still 
hidden face. 

'* Are these your scissors ? I think I saw you looking for them," 
he said, handing her a pair he had picked up off the floor ; and he was 
rewarded by the broad brim lifting itself, as a very sweet voice 
answered, " Thank you." 

The vision thus disclosed surprised him So entirely out of his 
equanimity that he altogether forgot his manners, and murmured 
audibly, " Miss Carr ! by all that's wonderful ! " as he stared blankly 
into her blushing face. A very lovely face it was ; soft and fair, like 
one of those which sometimes look out on us from some old-world 
picture, with the same pathetic look in the dreamy, violet eyes, and 
that golden-brown hair that painters love to study. She coloured 
painfully under the young man's gaze, as she said : 

" I thought you would have forgotten me, Mr. Chetwynd." 

By this time he had recovered himself, and taking her little hand 
into his, he answered warmly : 

" What, forget that happy time in Switzerland, Miss Carr ! Why, 
it is one of the pleasantest memories I have.'* 

*' I ought to remember it," sighed the girl, "for it was the last of 
my happy times. It was soon after that poor papa died; did you not 
hear of it ? He lost all his money, and the blow killed him, I think," 
she added sorrowfully. 

"Toor child," he said 5 *' and you ? " 

*' I have been staying with friends since then, and now I have 
come to live with Mr. de Vere. He is my uncle, you know." 

" Is he ? I had no idea of that. How long have you been here ? " 
Nearly two months now." 

And I have been away about the same time, so that accounts for 
my not having seen you. How do you like Rushton ? " 

"Pretty well," she answered drearily; "but, oh! it's all so 
different." 

And Jack saw the big tear which splashed down on the holly, and 
rested there like a dew-drop. There was an uncomfortable sensation 
in his throat — the big, tender-hearted fellow, as he thought how much 
he should like to be able to comfort her. After a moment's pause 
he said : 

" I have just been staying with a friend of yours, Miss Carr ; you 
remember Redmayne ? " 

" Sir Francis Redmayne ? Oh, yes; quite well." 

" He's got the most lovely place in Devonshire. I have been 
th^re for the last fortnight. Do you know we were only talking of 
you the other night." 

'* Were you ? " said Stella Carr, looking up with shy interest. 

" Yes, of that night in Berne, when you thought you saw a ghost 
coming towards you in the moonlight 5 and, after all, it was only Red. 
mayne with his white waterproof on." 

" Ah, how silly I was ! and Sir Francis was so kind : he had almost 
to carry me home, I remember.'* 

^* And I declared it was a case of kidnapping by a ghost," said 
Jack, delighted to hear the low musical laugh, all too much a stranger 
to her lips of late. 

At this moment Constance came up again, and there was.a decided 
scowl on her countenance as she sent Stella away on some ^trivial 
excuse, and resumed her own place and work. 

" Humph ! the queen does not like a rival so near her throne," 
thought the astute Jack ; and for once he did not respond to the 
winning smile turned the next moment upon himself. 

" What a sweet girl your cousin is," he said, a little mischievously ; 
" I don't know where I have seen such a lovely fa|ce," 
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*' So strangers always say," answered Constance 5 " but she is 
disappointing. There is nothing in her when you come to know 
her better." 

" Indeed j do you think so ? I saw a great deal of her, about a 
year ago, and I thought her awfully nice." 

'* She would be charmed to hear you say so," said Constance, sati- 
rically. "You gentlemen certainly ought to admire her, in return 
for her constant efforts to please you." 

*' No ! does she really try > By Jove, then, I wish she would teach 
me her secret of success." 

'* Perhaps Captain Clayton could let you into it 5 he has been a 
very willing pupil of hers lately ;" and Constance glanced meaningly 
down the room at a young man who had just come in, and was now 
bending over Stella as she worked^ and talking to her apparently 
with some empressement, 

•'Clayton is hardly in Miss Carr's style/* replied Jack, "I 
think I can answer for her so far 5" and he strolled away rather 
pleased with the idea of having made Constance jealous. 

As Jack walked home that afternoon, he moralized on the fickle- 
ness of Dame Fortune's smiles. Stella Carr, whom he, had known 
only a year ago as the idolized daughter of a rich old man — not a 
wish remaining unfulfilled, her slightest word a law — was now a 
mere dependant on her relation's bounty, her very beauty becoming a 
matter of offence against her. " Poor child ! I should think she 
does find things different, confoundedly so," he muttered to himself 
energetically, as her sad face came freshly before his eyes. " And what 
a happy little thing she used to be ', why, Frank would hardly know 
her again. By -the- bye, I wonder whether he really meant what he 
said the other night." Whereupon, our friend fell into a brown 
study, and so deeply was he buried in thought, that he passed the 
Vicar without recognition, in a path but a few feet wide — a fact which 
the latter related to his daughter that night as rather a marvel. *' It 
had always struck him," he said, ''that careless Jack never thought 
about anything ; " Clara did not quite agree with this, though she 
discreetly kept her opinion to herself. 

Perhaps the letter which the young Squire wrote off and dis- 
patched to the post after his solitary dinner, was the result of such un- 
usual thought on his part : it was very short 5 only a few lines, consist- 
ing of an invitation to Rushton Mere for that week ,* and the envelope 
was addressed to Sir Francis Redmayne, Bart., Oakendean^ Devonshire. 
It was Christmas Eve, and a merry party had assembled in the 
old library at Fawley Court ; the De Veres were expecting a large 
gathering the next day to dinner, and as Constance had proposed 
acting a charade during the evening, they had now collected a few of 
their choicest spirits to arrange the programme. There was Jack 
Chetwynd and his friend Sir Francis ; Mr. Roberts, a young barris- 
ter ; Charlie Sutcliffe, of the F. O., and sort of second cousin of the 
De Veres $ and last, though by no means least, at any rate, in his 
own estimation, Harry De Vere, a boy of nineteen, the eldest son of 
the house. Of the ladies, Constance, Stella, and Clara, were all we 
need notice. Stella had refused to act, but was giving all the help 
she could in the way of suggestions ', after a while, however, she got 
weary of the endless chatter going on, and not seeing a likelihood of 
any real business being done at present, she withdrew to the large 
oriel window, where, drawing aside the curtain, she watched with 
dreamy eyes the softly falling snow. 

She had not been there many minutes before Sir Francis joined 
her ; the two had become very great friends during that Swiss tour 
last year ; the accidental acquaintance begun at a table cChdte had 
seemed likely to ripen into something more lasting, at least, so Jack 
had tkought, and there was no lack of discernment and shrewd 
common sense under that lazy, indifferent manner of his. He used 
to like to watch the two together, growing enthusiastic over their 
talk of music or painting, or revelling in some lovely bit of Alpine 
scenery, while he would trudge pleasantly along by Mr. Carr, lend- 
ing his strong arm to support the failing steps of age, and complexly 
winning the old iPftP's he^rt by his gentle courtesy. 



Sir Francis and Stella began now to talk of those times ; and, in< 
sensibly as they talked, they fell into the old, familiar style of inter- 
course. After going over much of the past ground together, S/r 
Francis led the girl on to speak of her after trouble. At first she v&s 
rather shy about talking of herself, but encouraged by his warm 
sympathy, she gradually poured all her sorrow out to him with the 
simplicity of a child, and raising her sweet, violet eyes, full of un- 
shed tears, to his, she told him how dreadful she found it, living here 
amongst almost strangers, where she was only a burden, and no 
one cared for her, and she felt so dreadfully alone. 

" Poor child ! poor little Stella ! " he said, taking in his the 
hand .which looked so small and white against her heavy, black 
gowii ; and with his pitying gaze there came an expression into his 
face which made the child-like eyes fall, as a womanly flush passed 
over her face. Sir Francis saw and noted gladly her embarrassment, 
which he was fain to interpret favourably to himself; and he thought 
how he should delight .in transplanting this tender flower from the 
cold, ungenial atmosphere of charity into the warm sunshine of his 
own loving care. 

Their conversation had already lasted close upon an hour, and 
Stella moved forwards to rejoin the group round the fire, by whom 
she fancied their long tete'aiSle had passed unnoticed 5 but in this 
$fae was very much mistaken. Jack's lazy eyes had travelled more 
than once in their direction, as his hand caressed his moustache to 
hide the pleased smile which hovered round his lips 3 and Constance 
kept darting angry glances at them now and again out of her beauti- 
ful eyes. Presently Captain Clayton entered, and Constance began 
coaching him in the part he was to act the next day. 

*' You are to be a priest, you know, confessing a penitent," she 
was saying, as Stella came up. ^ 

"Aw, very happy, Tm sure," answered the young man; "but, 
aw, who is the fair penitent ? *' and his eye glanced at the slight 
figure advancing towards them. 

" Oh, Stella will play that,*' said Constance 5 "there is no acting 
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Stella flushed crimson ; she was yet in the first year's mourning 
for her father, and though she could not help joining, to a certain 
degree, in the Christmas gaiety around ^her, she was determined to 
keep as much as possible in the background. 

** Indeed, I cannot act at all, Constance," she said with an effort; 
'* I told you so this morning." 

" So Captain Clayton said yesterday, but he has changed his mind, 
and I thought his example might be catching, you know," answered 
Constance, carelessly j '* but it is of no consequence, some one else 
can take the part ; " saying which she turned away, satisfied that her 
arrow had found its mark, by the quick, surprised glance she saw Sir 
Francis give to her cousin's downcast face. 

The next day Constance walked into Stella's room before going 
to her own to dress for dinner; she wanted her assistance in some 
trifling matter, and was vexed when she found her absent; she 
remembered then having seen her go off with one of the children to 
the afternoon service, from which doubtless she had not yet returned. 
As she turned to leave the room some flowers on the dressing-table 
attracted her attention, and her face flushed with anger, when going 
nearer she saw two lovely bouquets placed there awaiting Stella's 
return. She glanced at the card attached to each ; one bore Captain 
Clayton's name, and the other, by far the handsomer, as she had 
expected, that of Sir Francis Redmayne. She had been bitterly jealous 
of her cousin from her first entrance into the house, and she was 
furious now at this mark of preference shown her. 

" Designing little minx ! " she muttered, " with her baby airs and 
graces. " She shall never be Lady Redmayne if I can prevent it ; *' 
and she felt a longing desire to toss into the fire the beautiful blossoms 
she was gazing at. 

Suddenly an idea seized her, which was no sooner thought of than 
acted upon ; her taper fingers busied themselves for a minute or two 
with the flowers, and then leaving them in the same orderly fashion 
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in which she had found them, she went away with an odd smile of 
triumph on her lips. He will hardly care to enter the lists with 
Captain Clayton for a rival, she soliloquized ; and surely it will not be 
difficult for me to make him forget that pretty little doll ; and she 
drew herself up proudly as she glanced at the reflection of her own 
beautiful form in the mirror opposite. 

When Constance walked in to dinner, some two hours later, on 
Sir Francis Redmayne^s arm, it was with a determination 01^ that 
young lady's part to use her powers of fascination to the utmost ; and 
who knew better than herself what those powers were. Humanity 
is weak ; as Sir Francis looked down at her haughty, beautiful face 
changing into witching smiles under his glance, and heard soft words 
from lips that looked unused to softness, the insidious flattery of eye 
and lip became too much for his ardent, enthusiastic nature, and 
while his eyes flashed back the eloquent glances raised to his, he for- 
got the mortification his proud spirit had smarted under but a few 
minutes before, and in his brief summer madness never saw the 
yearning looks that now and again travelled up the long table, and 
rested almost reproachfully on his dark, earnest face. Stella found 
that dinner but a dreary business 5 there was a shining sea of silver 
and glass, and many flashing lights between her and the form her 
eyes sought for, but still she saw something of what was going on, 
and her poor little heart ached at what she saw. 

Why had he not come forward to speak to her, she wondered, 
when she first entered the drawing-room ? She spwhim look round 3 
and now why was he, she had almost said, flirting with Constance, 
while he never vouchsafed one glance in her direction ? But I shall 
see him after dinner, she thought, and he will be like his old self 
again, as he was yesterday ; he was obliged to sit next to Constance 
now, but it was to me he sent the flowers. But when the after 
dinner came, Sir Francis joined the charade party; "he was wanted 
in the arrangements, though he would not act,'* Constance said, as 
she carried him off in triumph, and left Stella to help Mrs. de Vere 
in her duties as hostess. Poor child, she did her best, she was asked 
to sing, and she did so — a sweet, plaintive little song that somehow 
rather touched the hearts and hushed the voices of those who heard 
it ; after which she played through numberless accompaniments for 
singers who could, and who couldn't sing, and then tried in vain to 
follow the meanderings of an amateur flute-player, who favoured the 
company with ** Cherry Ripe and Variations ;*' then the curtain 
which divided off the lower end of the drawing-room, was drawn 
back, and the acting began. 

Who is it that has said there is no solitude like that of being alone 
in the midst of thousands ? Something of this Stella felt, as pushing 
her chair into the shade she looked at the happy, laughing faces round 
her, and thought how very much almie she was. It was hard to 
realize the change — only a year ago, and she was a little queen 3 the 
darling of her father's heart, and courted and flattered by all who 
approached her. Now no one loved her, no one even cared for her, 
and she felt sick in mind and body 3 for to her tender, clinging 
nature love and care M^ere as necessary as tlje air she breathed. £ven 
he who had been enshrined in her heart all this long year, and grown 
in her thoughts into almost god-like proportions, was after all but 
very mortal like the rest, and had discovered that the pretty heiress, 
adnured by all the world, and the poor orphan, whom nobody noticed, 
were two very different personages. " And yet I ought not to say so, 
how kind he was yesterday 3 and then these flowers" — and she gazed 
sadly at the bouquet she held — " perhaps, afler all, it is I who have 
changed, and he does not think me so nice as I used to be." That 
he had thought her nice once, she knew, and a tear glistened on her 
long eyelashes as she thought that that time was past. 

'' Poor child 1 " muttered an old lady to herself as she saw the 
sorrow on the young face, '' Christmas is a sad time for one dressed 
as she is ; " and she moved a little nearer, and laid her wrinkled hand 
caressingly on the girl'ji arm. Stella looked up surprised, into the 
kind old face bent towards her, and she answered the sympathy she 
saw there by a rainbow smile. The old lady did not speak, perhaps 



she thought it kinder not to do so, but her mute sympathy had done 
Stella good, dispelling somewhat of the desolate feeling. 

The charades were nearly over, and Sir Francis, standing for a 
moment by the door, had witnessed tlie little scene — his heart smote 
him 'he had seen her sitting there alone for ever so long, and had 
purposely avoided going near her, though the violet eyes had looked 
wistfully in his direction more than once. He had been ungenerous, 
he thought, in thus neglecting the common laws of courtesy. If she 
did choose to carry other flowers than those he gave her, that was no 
excuse for his behaving like a bear, perhaps, after all, they were her 
uncle's present, or they matched her dress better — women do think 
of such things — and when the next minute the old lady moved away, 
he crossed the room and sank into the vacated chair by Stella's side, 
trying not to see the obnoxious bouquet, ^e innocent cause of her 
offence. 

But the Fates were against Stella that evening 3 almost directly 
afterwards a message came to Sir Francis that he was wanted in the 
green room 3 and though he attempted to ignore it at first, on ati 
imperious j-epetition of the order from Miss De Vere he was obliged 
to yield, doing so very reluctantly. 

'* It is too bad of them not to give a fellow a moment's peace," 
he grumbled 5 ** however, this is the last scene, I believe, and then we 
are to finish up with a dance ; will you keep the first for me ? ** 

" I am so sorry, but I cannot dance to-night," Stella answered, as 
she glanced expressively at her crape dress. 

** Won't you ? never mind then, you shall take me to see that 
Ltfly you told me of, and we will have a quiet chat together 3 it will 
be better than dancing, after all." 

As he walked away. Sir Francis turned round to smile a parting 
au revoir, and his eye lingered admiringly on the lovely little Greuze 
face upturned to his. The next time he saw her she was dancing that 
very quadrille he had asked her for, and her partner was Captain 
Clayton. 

" Your waltzing is perfect," murmured Constance de Vere, sinking 
into a chair ; " nobody has ever understood my step so well before." 
They were alone in the conservatory, and Sir Francis, bending forwards, 
caught the flowers that had got disarranged from her dress, and ere 
he returned them begged one of the blossoms. 

" Are they not lovely ? " said Constance 3 ** they are out of a 
bouquet that was sent to Stella, handsomer, I think, than the one she 
is carrying to-night ; but she would not have that touched, though she 
said I might take as many as I liked of these." 

" There is that waltz again. Miss de Vere ; shall we try another 
round?" And as he turned Sir Francis ground under heel — unno- 
ticed, he thought — the delicate flower he had been toying with but a 
moment before. 

** By Jove!" murmured Jack that night, as he watched his 
friend*s retreating figure along the corridor, and listened to the decided 
slam of his door as he gained his bed-room 3 *' by Jove ! it*s con« 
founded odd ! that little Con. cares for Clayton about as much as I 
do, while I'd bet long odds she's rather far gone on Frank. I wonder 
whether she ever got his flowers. Constance would not stick at a 
trifle, and she^s had a hand in it, Fll be bound. Well, it's not much 
in my line, but I think I'll join the melSe, if it's only for little Stella's 
beaux yeux ; so here's Jack Chetwynd to the rescue — look out for 
your bearings. Miss de Vere." 

Accordingly the next day he pooh-poohed Sir Francis' idea of 
leaving Rushton, and proposed that they should ride over to luncheon 
at Erlscourt, where lived the Hugh Dalrymples, mutual friends of 
theirs. On their way back the road led past Fawley Court, and when 
Jack said he would call in there to see how the ladies were, his com- 
panion could And no valid excuse for not doing so ; but had then and 
there to break the mental vow he had made but the night l>efore of 
never willingly seeing again Stella Can*, whom he bitterly denounced 
in his own mind as a heartless coquette. 

Mr. Chetwynd : Sir Francis Redmayne. There was a general 
stir in Mrs. de Vere's drawing-room when the young men were an- 
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nounced ': that lady gave herself a little shake as she appeared from 
the depths of her arm-chair, to vanish most probably the rather pro- 
found meditations she had indulged in for the last half-hour ; while 
Constance who had been riding that afternoon, rose from her low 
seat by the fire, with one of her most gracious smiles. She had 
thrown aside her hat and gloves, but still wore the dark blue habit 
which set off her superb figure to perfection, and Jack thought he 
had never seen her looking handsomer than now, when she moved 
forwards to receive them ; nevertheless he by no means envied his 
friend the seat by her side, which the latter took possession of after 
the briefest of greetings to the other inmates of the room. Somehow 
Jack's eyes had been rather opened lately, and he was beginning to 
verify from his own experience that remarkably trite observation, that 
bbauty is, after all, but skin deep. Leaving Mrs. de Vere to continue 
her meditations, should she care to do so, he turned to the little 
table a few yards off, where Stella's delicate fingers were busy among 
the cups and saucers, and Clara Gray's pleasant face looked up at him 
from under her beaver hat and feathers. 

" This is what Dr. Watts would call a little heaven below,'* he 
said, sinking into a luxurious chair between the girls ; " Miss Carr, I 
think a cup of tea would complete my bliss." 

'^ you are e^ily satisfied," said Stella, handing the tea, and wonder- 
ing whatever Sir Francis could be saying so confidentially to Constance. 

" Hardly so, in this instance," was Jack's gallant response ; and 
then he added, rather saucily, " what do you say, Clara -, don't you 
find it particularly jolly here ? " But if he expected a compliment 
from that young lady, he was very much mistaken. 

*' I was just saying so before you came in," she answered drily. 
Jack gave her a queer look out of his handsome eyes ; he was accus- 
tomed to Clara's brusqueries, and then turned his attention upon Stella. 

" Miss Carr, I thought of you this morning. My gardener was 
showing me some ferns, rather rare specimens, and I half intended 
to send a few in to you, remembering your old love of them ; but I 
feared their sharing the fate of Redmayne's fiowers." 

Stella looked puzzled, and glanced apprehensively over at the other 
side of the fire-place. 

" What fate was that ? " asked Clara, 

" Why, he had sent them, you know, to somebody he thought 
would appreciate them ; but when he met the lady in the evening 
she had another bouquet in her hand, and he discovered that his 

flowers had been sacrificed to the adornment of one of her friends : 

pleasant for him, was it not ? " 

" Perhaps she thought the other bouquet the prettier," suggested 
the practical Clara. 

" Perhaps she did j though, if so, I pity her taste. I saw Frank's 
before he sent it off— azaleas and ferns j he had arranged them him- 
self, and I never saw anything more exquisite." 

''Indeed, you are wrong," interrupted Stella, much to Clara's 
amazement, " they were CapUin Clayton's flowers ; Sir Francis sent 
me the camellias^" and then she blushed crimson on seeing that gen- 
tleman himself standing over her, an empty tea-cup in his hand. He 
caught something of the last remark, and thought Stella was boasting 
of his attentions. An angry flush rose to his face, and he was turning 
away wrathfully when Jack's voice stopped him. 



** Herfe is the fountain-head ! Frank, what were those flowers you 
sent Miss Carr yesterday ? " 

" I really forget -, but they were hardly worth being honoured by 
your discussion," he answered stiffly. "Miss Carr should not have 
been put to the trouble of giving them away, had I known she was 
already supplied." 

" What can your mean ?" said poor Stella, looking up beseechingly 
at Sir Francis ; she saw he was angry, though she could not under- 
stand why. ** You know I would not give your flowers away ; it was 
those with Captain Clayton's card on them I told Constance she 
might take." 

*'Then Frank's card and his must have changed places," said 
Jack, twirling his moustache. " I shall go and ask Constance if she 
believes in spiritualism 3 for it strikes me she has been the medium in 
this instance," he added, sotto voce, as he walked away — ^an example 
Clara had already set him. 

*' I want you to give your maid a scolding, Constance," he said, 
sinking into the chair Frank had left. 

"Indeed— -what for?" 

" Redmayne sent some flowers to your cousin yesterday, and his 
card got — well — misplaced. I should dismiss a servant I discovered 
in such a trick." 

*' What nonsense! " laughed Constance constrainedly j " how do 
you know the poor girl was in fault ? the card was very probably lost 
on the way."- 

" I did not say it was lost, but misplaced," replied Jack empha- 
tically, fixing his eyes on her with a look of honest indignation 5 '' but 
I have no doubt that you are the best judge of what reproof your 
servant deserves," and he walked away to offer his escort to Clara, 
who was making her adieux, leaving Constance in no enviable state 
of mind. 

Meanwhile Sir Francis and Stella, left to themselves, soon came 
to an amicable understanding ; and as the former looked down into 
his companion's face of childlike innocence, he wondered how he 
could ever have doubted her truth. 

" I was so sorry about that dance last night," said the girl 
earnestly ; " it seemed so rude, but indeed I could not help it." 

** Please don't say any more about it 5 you make me feel a brute 
for having been angry with you. Will you prove that you have for- 
given me, and show me the Lely now ? " 

As Jack stood waiting for Clara to say those last words that take 
such a proverbially long time in speaking, he saw the two pass 
through into the inner drawing-room. '* By Jove ! I've done it at 
last," he thought ; and his success apparently pleased him so well, 
that not long afterwards he tried to " do it " again, but this time on 
his own account. 

Rushton was made unusually gay that spring by two weddings in 
the old church 5 one, not six weeks after the other. A.t the first, the 
villagers asserted that the bride was the most lovely picture they had 
ever seen ; but their enthusiasm knew no bounds, when, at the 
second, the young Squire and their special favourite, the Vicar's 
daughter, walked down, bride and bridegroom, through the cheering 
multitude that lined their ^path, and trod the scattered flowers which 
loving hearts prayed might be emblematic of their future life. 



SMoitho Hssis Bs Him m hew? 



ppOR Madame la^Marquise, in powder and patches 
J^ Who pour se distraire sings gay little snatches 

And chats like a pie ; 
Who twirls a pearl fan painted quaintly by Watteau, 
Who flirts as she plays at *' roulette " or at "lotto/' 
The heels should be high. 



But for Margot outside with her cows, or 'mid chattels, 
With distaff and spindle indoors as she prattles 

And hums, it's not so 3 
For Margot, for yon, and for me, who with ease 
Love to walk, and not pose d lajoUe Marquise^ 

The heek must be low. 

By R. A. R., in The fForld. 
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We gWe for thii mondi'i Cut-out P»ttern the thipe o( 
m Lidy'i Piinteu Dreu, whidi cm be m)de eitlier u ■ 
nmple indoor drcsi^ or in ebbonte creoiDg dresL 

The piilern ii in ihiee piecM, but for teoaomj \a 
Guttin|ihepiper wearccompcllciilaiiukeitinfite pieco. 
TheK added pieces, bowe*e>,iiiiut be Joined to the ihoilenni 
onei to maJce the perfect paicera. The imiU dligtun givet 
the position of the piecci cixctlj. 

Tie thipe given ii perfectly easy to make up for a u«e- 
fill dreu, the tuloesi at the back being pleated under and 
finiahed inTiiibly. A bow of long loopi of [urraw ribbon 
form a vciy pietty additiotu 

If ■ longer train ii deiired, the back breadth muK be 
cut the requiiite length, and the lide-gotei gradually longer 
ftam the front aide, making the ikitt wider ai well aa 



Bnrv L. write*, — In anawer to Gryphon, I may lay 
a friend of mine made tome pretty fern toilet matt t^ 
culdng out the mata in linen, the tame kjnd ai uaed br 
crewel work, then laying theftroion (having [toned them 
between two clotht) and iprinkling Indian ink oiet by 
mean) of a partially worn tooth-bruih and tmall-tooth 
'comb. By a little caie and attention very pretty retulti 
can be obtained. 1 hare not leen any done in card-board. 

Lavihia MATTit wiihei to know where to get ihort 
■teel crochet hooka that acrew into a bone handle, and the 
price? Alio, how to make a watch guard in ctocbetf 
Alio, diiertiont how to make a pretty cheeie-cloth in 
crochet t 

PoLLV would feel greatly obliged if Sylvia would 
recommend to her a good way or place to diipote of uteful 
and otnamentil bncy work. [It can only be done latia. 
lactorily by private and pcnonal arrangement with the 



propne 



e fancy ihop.J 



Aver, 



.It the fioi 



,rettyw 



nake a Princen d 



It deal longer, per. 
ir gathci it up into the propet 
leagto, micning it on to a fouadaiion front (From 
the irai$t) of kno, or thin muilln. If pleated, the 
fold) tbould not be falling, but gathering ii really 
the prettieit atyie ; the back can then have a icarf 
fattened to the gathering behind, arranged to lall 
over the train. If this ii tastefiilly done, the eficct 
ii very pretty, and the dreit ineipeniive if made in 
a moderate priced material ; tor initance, eight 
jaida of cheap, light-coloured caabmert will cut 
the dreia, and make a nanow kilted flounce at the 
b«ttom, and with the addition of three yardi of 
cheap alk, to make a narrow kilting round the 
Karf drapery, and trim the ilecieiand necka little, 
a very pretty eKenlag dreit can be made at home for 
about tweniy-eight or thirty ihillingj. The icarf 
■hould be cut about ten incbet longer than the train, 
and aboiit thirty inchei wide, to be bordered with 
ailk kilting everywhere but at the top, where it il 
miied in with the pleating of the train, and fai- 
tened-with a few pleati aiintervali. 

Thii pattern can be ai eaiily adapted for a polo. 
naiie, by leaving out the back breadth, and iloping 
a little off the width of the neat gaies, from the 
front. In looping it, the aide teimt ihould be 
pleated in three or foDi foldi and tapei attached to 
tie back under the puifi. The back will then 
bang too king for a walking dreu, lo it mutt be 
caught up here and there where the foldi fdl bcit, 
with a tew tna ititcbei. 

We do not give a ileeve, there beii 
in the ibape of ibetleeret tbltceaion, 
coat tieeve patterni have been given in t 
of the year. 

Seven yard! of three- quarter width 
will cut the pattern given, which la fiiil-i 






HlL 



rMACC 



A flat quiher 



I,— LetW.S, M. getjiong, 

und quilter nearly double the tiie of a penciL Hem 

riatan juit to fit quilter, then draw on quilter at much 

J __j ■- boiling kettle, then drytothefire. 

ling capi will be best. Why dij 

^,.,- ^-. 4ni*er Helen Micgregor'i queation.? They 

were aiked In time. [I am again, I am lony to tay, in 

moujly, but I hope to pay off all my debti early in the new 
year.] 

Caliddnia. — Aj you have to recently gone into 
mourning, jou will be obliged to wear black at the 
Chnnmii pattiei you mention. The pink it much too 
pretty to dye. The tint ii perfect, and muit be very 
becoming to your brune itjle. The violet will dye black 
Tcry welL Very many thankt (or yout kind note. 

VioLiT.^The Princen thape ii ttill fuhionable. 

Our Real Irish I.inen for Underdothing, out- 
line Iriih Linen Diaper, both yard wide, at a. per yard, 
and our Brown Dresa linen, at 5(d. per yard, cannol be 
matched at the price. Patterns post free. Robinson 
ft Clkaver, The Royal Irish Linen Warehoase. Bel- 
fast, By appoiotmeDt Uaoufactunts to the Qoeen,— 
[Aorr.] 



The "Shaurock Embroideries" are equal in 
effect and wear lo "Real MEideira*' al less than half the 

gice. Pattern Cards post free, on application to 
D, Allin, 73, Upper-alreet. Islington. — [Advt.1 
Cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs,— "The fine Cam- 
bric HandkeichieCt sold by Robinson & Cleaver far excel 
any I have hilheno teen at the same prices." Write fiar 
specimens of their fine Cambric Hem-stitched Handker- 
chiefs, al 6s. 6d. per dozen, and their exquisitely fine 
quahty at Half-a-Guinea pet doaen, as they are marvel- 
lously good. Samples post free. Makers to tbe Queen. 
Belfast.— [Advt.) 

TAt DicBralive Art .\faUrial Comp. 
showing a splendid assortment of Silk Plu 
Velvets, Art Fustians, Noil Velvets, Woollen ana omer 
Tapestries. Heavy Twill Cretonnes, suitable for cur- 
tains and furniture coverings. The Designs and New 
Art Colourings are in the most fashionable andrecherth^ 
styles, and have been specially selected for the coming 
season. Prices strictly moderate, and marked in plain 
figures. Twill Cretonnes from 7Jd, Intern* (ent post 
free. Depot, 19, Charing Cross, S:W,— {Advt,] 



\fsttriil Comfaity are now 
nent of Silk Plushes, Utrecht 





No Name wtitei, — How long ihould cnpt be worn 
for ■ mother'i utter, the widower and children living in 
the same place, and meeting conitantly ) [Crape three 
montbi, black three montht, balf-mourning three monthi.1 
When crape it left off can black and white be worn at 
onceP [No. Black three montht.] 



St. MAoaoN writer,— Dear Sylvia, Would a black 
gienadine poloniiie apron, worn over a black tilk drtat, 
do fin- evenmg wear or for concern ? [Very well indeed,] 
Madilume,— The rilk wiU look very well done up 
with dark brown velvet. I thould idviic a waiitcoat of 
tbe velvet and the remainder of the bodice of the tilk. 
Thete chinf lUki are now very faihionible agaiiu Your* 
vrould make up to advantage in the panler ityle, 

Maitlakd would be much obliged if any correspondent 
would tell her If oil ii uKd in preparing lilk or aatin lor 
painting. And if water-coloun are thepainttuaed. And 
m what Qumber of yout Joiftnal vrat tbe pattern fi>T point 
lace trimming for dinner dreu given, [''^oung Engliifa- 
womao, Feb., 1877.] 

No Nami writer, — Dear Sylvia, At you ire to kind in 
aniwering qucationt, would you give me 1 little 
advice reipectiog my wnter clothing f I have a 
black caahmeie dreu, jacket and trimmed tkirt, 
long, at preaent trimmed with black dik, but that 
i> very much rubbed and tooki bad, 10 I think of 
taking it olFaad lubatitudng military biaid. Would 
that look nice ? [Yet,] I have alio fifteen yarda 
of terge, tame ai pattern enclosed, I do not like 
the colour and think it doei not inlt me, but at it 
tut been given to me and I cannot afford to ipend 
much upon dreit, it had better be made up. How 
would you advise me to have It made for a bat 
winter dreit? I am about $h. jin. , and rather 
thin. I thought of trimming il with cim-way 
bandi of the material piped with aatin the nme 
colour. [For mode of making, coniult our illui- 
trationi. Above trimming will look very well.] 
I thould like to bave^ an outdoor jacket made of 
tbe aam< if there vrete lulEcient material, but fell- 
ing that I think a black cloth one would look 
well, would it not? [Yei,] t have an ivory 
white aatin bat, with black velvet brim, trimmed 
with feather tame colour at the aatin, and a hum> 
ming bird. How ihill I have it altered fbr the 
winter ? Would you adviie all black velvet trim- 
med with acarlet bcriiei or utln, lame colour aa 
the dreu? I do not think that shade of green 
ii at all becoming to me at I am very pale and 
have rather light brown hair, [Pint, take out 
the bird. How can you encourage lo cruel a 
fuhion .' Trim the hat with tilk like the dreu, 

which will make it becoming.) A1k> I have ■' 
ekjrt of book muilin entirely covered with three 
flouncei beautifully embrmdeied and tcalloped at 
the edge. It it thort, only juit touching tbe 
ground. Also 1 bodice, round- walited, of plain 
muilio, neck cut V-ihaped, long ileevei, merely 
trimmed with a frill round neck and ileevet 
Will the bodice and ikiil do together, and could 
J wearthedreltof aneventngthitwinteraiitit? [Yea. 
Short dreiaet are worn at dinca now. Kindly leave mote 
■pace for antweri if you write again. ] Could I wear with 
it a broad, rather dark blue corded ribbon lath, or what 
would be bettetf [You could, but nahei are not moch 



rames. Tkstiu( 
a London during the Easlt 



holidays, 1 



and was advised by my friends ti 

Agency for the sale of tlie same in my native town, i 
purchased two bottles, have tried them, and found them 
to be everything I could desire. Il is easy to use, any 
child might pul it on the frames, and tbe efTect is Imly 
wonderful. I coulj not have believed the efficacy of the 

r reparation from description, but, having fairly tried it. 
must pronounce it the best of the kind I have ever 
seen. T. T." And for a thousand useful and domestic 
purposes. Depot : 77, Soulhwark Street, London, 
IS. fid, and 35, fid. Sold everywhere.— [Ad VT.] 

Monograms and Initiii. Letters in various 
Designs for Handkerchiefs and Ladles' Underclothing. 
from ajd. per letter. Samples of Letters, 4" '"" ""^ 



R. Allki, "The Universal Outfili 
Upper Street, and 464, Kingslond Road, London,- 
[Advt.] 
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HiLUiDI wiitn,— I read in your Jooirullhc diTCCtioiii 
kin<ll]r Rnt fat LinduR with regird lo pegging i nig. I 
viih Id da ant. Would ifae plow tell me bow long the 
fitca of cloth ihould be, and if the endi of the dolh 
■bould be on the right lide, or ii the lUc lida che right f 

IWiLi myoae kindljr pre Bice dirccrioni fur miking i 
plain knitted petticoat, with ^luncitf of wool ie<)uited ind 
•iie of needla f Ii iiraieae woik done the ume mj u 
crewd work? [Ya ] How ire «frog«" mide for 
JKVtnt [Wlcbbnid.J 

WiLi, intone kindljr iaform Mall^ Aithoie wh*t ein 
be done to a btick iitia drcn which hii got very much 
■pblted with mildew. Is then any remedy far il t 

Caia wHki,— Where on I get Misi Muloch't 
" Semper Fidelii " ? I hate lo oFien >e*n it tjuoied, but 



Beowwii wrltei,— Dear. Sylria, In aniwer to M: P. 
the nocking! for rugi mud Ik knitted woollen onei, and 
muit be ravelled and wound on to a book or inytfaiagiimiUr, 
then knotted like iikein of wodI and cut at each end. 
The knoa tmr be made about the thicknesi of a ilcein of 
wool, the liie of the book about four inchei actou by 
tbiee-iinarten. If M. P. will kindly look in one or two 
back numbcn, ihe will find lome lueful diiectiont to 
Lindieer, unlen ihe knowi how to prepire the foundation, 
but of couiM the knots muit be atilched on to the ticking 
instead of put through ai doth. Very pretty pattern) 
may be Ibrffled if M. P. has a variety of colour!. Aye 
Ready may arrange mutUn on the back of a looking glasi 
to look rety pretiy thus — take a piece of muslin about ten 
or twelve inehei wide, and long enough logo round chtte 






I a 



11 Germanica and Red 
RoM thai a friend.^ of mine hai 
tried, with great luccett, both an 

oil and preparation for painting on 

uie, and have a moit agreeable 
imell. The particulata I encloae. 
No. I Medium, Backihcll's Chin* 
Eicelaior Medium (legiitetcd), for 
painting (oter the glaie] on china, 
porcelain, etc., Ii. 6d. per bottle. 
Prepared only by W. Backthelt, 
JewuDine Cottage, Fiiar*! Stile 
tload, Richmond, Suirry. Pre- 
pared oil of lareader. 

CoeuiTDALI thinks, peih'P', 
aomeof the leaden ofSvLviA would 
like to know the fallowing pretty 

lablei, etc. In the first place, 
give the tablea good lub with sand- 
paper J then give it three coat! of 
Brunawick black— ume ai used for 
•totci. After each coat ii tho- 
roughly dry, rub the tabic with 
aand-papec before applying the next 
coat; when the ihiid coat of paint 
il dry, rarnish the Uble, and while 
the (arniahiswct lay on fern leirea 
*htcli hate been presicd quite tbia 
and dry ; the leaies can be airanged 
in a desgn or put on at random, 
and aa each leaf ii put on. Tarnish 
it la they stick belter when wet 
botli sides \ another coat of vamiji 
can be giren in a few days. Cigar 
boxea done in ihii way, and lined 
with silk or coloured paper, make 
pretty work or jewel boats. Any 
kind of leave) will do at well ai 
fern leavea, but they must bepreawd 
^uite thin and dry. Coqueidale has 
done three work-tables and they 
have been much admired, Cofuet- 
dale wanders if Scotia knows how 
to knit a nice thick heel without 
uung double wool. In knitting 
along the back side of the heel lake 
o9 the fine loop without koittiog, 
knit the next, slip the next, and ao 
on to Ihe end of the needle, 
ilUtnately knitting and ilipping a 
loop. This mi ' ' 



e heel, 



the fiont ii knit in the o 



S. A.— Vour woik cjn be told 
only by airangemcnt with the 

piOtricfor of some fancy shop, or by mean! of adveitiie- 
nwnt See Sylvii'i Letier for ihit month, 

Olp Maid withes to know which iie the best kind of 
leant fottkeleloDiiing. [Blackcloth jacket. Only black 
fur. From i} yards, iccoiding to height and length 
ceqglRd.] 

EcLANTtNi wrilei,— Dear Sylvia, Will aome of your 
many Itiends kindly tell me how best to make a large 
folging icreen. The beat fbundiiion ? besl ptepititiin t 
what colour the ground ihould be? In fact, everything 

iHgDitrnvE RotK. — Brown velvet hat, or one of the 
lame miteiiat M the dreia. The Princca dreia it still 
fathlooable. 

Iitri. STebdman makes up Ladies' Dress Material, 
ecoDomicaJly anil irell. Fashionable Styles at moderate 
chaises. Diaaer and Eveniofc Dieius 
Country Orders CallhfuUy eiecutttt. ■, I ' 
net, London Lane, HaiWy.— {Advt.J 




THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 

NOTICE.— Letters received later than Ihe tenth daj 
if each montb cannot be replied to in ibe Joonial of Iha 
month following. 

Holly wrilet,— Dear Cricket, Wilt yon kindly leU 
me in SvLviA't Jouinal where 1 can get the two fine 
iheels, two ribbon bound blanket!, a plllow-ilip and 
counterpane for my baby's batrinette, mentioned on page 6ji 
of " Bibiet, and How to Take Care of Them t " [Mtke 
the sheett and ^llow-slip younclf, of some fine, ifaongb 
strong linen, you will find a width to suit you for the 
former, or if you do nol care for them very wide, yon 
mutt cut to (he siie yon pieferj it all dependa upon the 
liie of your bassinette. The blankets can be bought M 
all good drapers, and are about I 
yard long and i yard vride. The 
binding (of any colour ribbon you 
preler) it done at home, top and 
bottom only. The counterpane can 
be either a knitted wool one done 
at hAme, or a pretty and good toilet 
cover of the material larger lummer 
ccunterpanet are made of. If the 
latter, lemove the fringe (if aaj) 
and lubatilute lace two inchei 

LiLLA writes,— I have had ■ 
wedding present made me of an 
cIcctro-plMe tea terrjcc. Is it cor- 
lect tute to have il on a ndeboacd 
uncovered, or put away out of light; 
Which it the ben way to keep then 

belt to clean them with' ^Na, do 
not put your electro terrice on your 
lideboaid. It would look prettjr 
and be admissible showing thitragli 
the glass doora of a pretty cabiaet. 
It ought not to require cleaning for 
some time. Rub it DccasioaallT 
when you find it is a little on 
colour with Gatd'i Plate Cloth 
(three in a box for is.)] How do 
you make chocolate to drink, w* 
cannot getit thick and dark enough. 
[Boil an equal quantity of milk and 
water together, say one pint of each, 
slice into it three-quarlen^icake 
of chocolate (sliced reiy thb). 
Stir it gently on the fire till the 
latter it melted. Simmer ht one 
minute and sweeten. To thicken 
and darken tr, add more chocolalt. 
Will the Cricket kindly tcU 
Shala what it the secret of Ayinf 
bacon and ham well f so that it ia 
critp and yet not dried up, and will 
the give a recipe for hominy fiit- 

fulnett, tbut— make your fiypao 
hat, lay in enough bacon (with the 
lind neatly cut off Ihe ilicet) to £11, 
but not crowd the pan. Fry quickly, 
in ila own fat, not allowing it to dry 
up. Serve an a hotdish.] 

A ScoTCHWOHAM has noticed 
several conapondentt asking about 
mildew on white tbingr. She hv 
oFiea found salt of sorrel, or talcof 
lerron,at it is tometimea called. ver» 
eifECtuaL Stretch the tt 



h boiling 






udet of gliM. Tie with a piece of ribbon very looaely in 
the centre of muslin, leaving a loop of four or five inchei 
in length round the muslin, and lie in a bow with endi, 
then ^en the centre of the ribbon to ihe top of the 
gtatt in front with a tmall pin run in between the glaia 
and frame. Bring each nde down and bten to each 
|ullar with a bow of ribbon. The arrangement at the 
back of gilts will imitate a pair of curtains, if they open 
too far ftiten them lower down with another bow of 
ribbon and allow the top loop longer according to the tiie 
of glass, and if large, the muslin will be reijuired wider. 

Cheap Damask Tabls Linen.- We are now ofTer- 

Ing B very cheap lot of Real Irish Damask Table Cloths, 
In all aiiea, commencing al 31. iid. each, two yards 
iqnare, — Robinson & Cleavek, Linen Manulacturert, 
Belfast. Samples post free. — [Advt.] 

Nbkdlbwokic made by Ladies in reduced circum- 
stance^ sold at moderate prices, at Miss Frost's, 59, 
Bemers Street. The Depot is kept up without the usual 
lubscription.— ^Ab vt. ] 



isel filled 

of the powderoD the stain. Scotch- 
womin hat often tried itfttrinkand iron mould, and it 
has alwayi succeeded. It is ai well to have the aiticte 
washed alter the stain ia removed, as the acid might bum 
Ihe fabric if left on it. Staini of ink have often been 
removed from gentlemen's cuffs and handkerchieft, by 
that pracesa. Salt of sorrel can be had at a chemist's, it 
is poison. [Many thinki.] 

DiAa CaiciiT,— IntheSeptimbernumberoflaatyeat 
F. M. gives a simple method of preserving eggs. Armagh 
will be much obliged for instructions aa ihe hat not the 
Joutnil for jg/K, your Journal is alwayi both in 
and improving. 



Crbwbls, EhbroidBbt, and Biaidinc; pATTERMt, 
in every kind, sent to choose from. TiansfBiiae Pat> 
tens, from 4^. the 6 yards. Transferring Cloths fbr 
marking on light or dsik materials. White, is. fid. ; Bine, 
IS. per Sheet. Crash and Serge PatlemssenL Ladki' 
own matolBli maiked. B. Fkancis, 16, Haaw^ 
Sifeei. Oi&td Sneei, Londoti, W. [Adtt.] 
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Str™.-!- AU iBtt™ for InHrtlon in the 
f oUoviiLg month's Uaue mngt be formrdtd 
befeis fl» »fa of euh month to SmiL, 
Kwn. Ward. Look. * Co., Wurwick Honw, 
Donrt BDildiiig>. BKlinlnirr Bquua, E.G. 


iliil>ol*»hS»Mof^^. ™ 


ana Ude 




moitbfl 
thOMin- 



tanded foi t^ Woik-ioom 

Colnmti. 

4. No obu» la midfl for roplia to 
""«. Om Oral-' ' '- - 



'tTjr 



6. Btltii „ , 

[iTittfl iddiwHfla of tiioae who mdTertdia Iji 
n.TiA'1 HoM> JoiTMf*!, bot Will totirtri 
ttera untinnplyto RiahmdTartiaBmflnti. 



PUZZLES AND PRIZES. 

Tbe subscriber who is most lucccssrui with onr 
Fuules in three months shall receive a Guinea Book, to 
be chosen /rom the catalogue of Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
and Co. A Second Priie, to be awarded to the second 
best compeiilor, will be a Half- 
Guinea Book ; and a Third Prize, 
a Fire Shilling Book. These 
Priies will be given eveiy three 
months. 

In the case of ties, difficult 
piuiles will be givcD tn order that 
a deci^oD may be arrived at. 

The successful cotnpetitor must 
allow hei name and address to be 
published in the magazine. 

Answeii to tie sent in by the 
9tb of each month, addressed to 
Sylvia, as above in Rulei for "Our 
Drawing- Room. " 

No notice will be taken of re- 
plies received later than that date. 

Tbe name and addms of the 
gnesser, logetbei witb a wtm dt 
flumi, or Initials, tor publication, 

written legibly tut Iht sami litit 
offaftr. 

"Subscriber" and "Constant 
Subscriber" will not be accepted 
asiufluA^vau. 

All correct replies received in 
time will be acknowledged" in the 
Journal. ' 

nam it flumt, and tiot alter it to 



Sallib writes, — Can anyone pli 
fix the hairs on a goat's skin beaitbiug. 
they have not been pioperly cured. E 
caipet of the room in which it is, is cove 
The other one I have, is not quite so bad. 



tdliT 



a. I nnocen C (e). or In- 
jusli C (e). 

3. V al E. {Cray-, Elegy). 

4. Egeti A. {7h,HQlyba-r\. 

5. Religio N. (Bums.) 

RIVER— OCEAN. 

ceived from Pleine d'Esperance, 
Princess Sheila, Daisy F., Dorplhy 
Can,* aeopaira,t Calherine C, 
Thu;a,+ Bridewell and Belhleheiii, 
E. A. B..* Pern, Topsy.t lona, 
t^ith,' Lancashire Lass. 

* Omitted to give source of 
fifth light. 

t wrong source for fifth light. 

Through inadverlence, Iheword 

" religion" was not omitlet" ' 

the last light, as it ought t 

Azalea. — Your letter 
never received. 






My first frequently disgraces my 
second ; my second is as often suc- 
cessfully carried through by aid of 

An American tnode of addressing a matron. 
" Though I called, another came. 

Her Asence made the night, her presence brougli 
the day." 
" , whose sable hand 

Hangs on the purple skirts of flyiij' day." 
" — , or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted." 
' ' Pour the fuH tide of along, 

Strenely pure, and yet divindy strong." 
" You are as in your im^ularities, I find, i 



Evening Cachemehks, las. gd. the drMs length. 
In delicate tints, Cream, Pink, Coral, Sky, Dove, Grey, 
Cardinal, and in White. A Lot of Black Grenadines, 
Ss. 9d. la yards. Winter Dresses, ss. 6d. ; Dress in 
neat Tweeds. Pompadour Velveteens, Black, is. riid. 
Patterzis of all free. S. AuERV, 7, High Street, Oapham, 
London. — [Advt. ] 




HII.DA asks,— If the bride gives the bridesmaids 
their dresses, or if they provide ihem themselves? [They 
provide Ihem tbemselves.] Can anyone tell me of a nice 
arrangement of " Home, Sweet Horn*," not very diffi- 
cult. How could I improve my writing, which you will 
see is very bad? I am seventeen, 
and have left school. [Write B 
copy daily.} How much a good 
beaver hat would cost, and would 
a sealskin lie dearer? [Cheaper; 
beaver from 055.] 

BEmf L. vreites,— DearSylvli, 
This is the first time I have ven-I 
tured to address you. Although I 
can scarcely regaM you as a 
Stranger, having read with pleasure 
your attractive magazine tor some 
years. I would have written If I 
had really needed your kind assist, 
artce, but I have always been for- 
tunate enough to get what infor- 
mation I required, regarding the 
making up and altering of dresses, 

inquirers. As I take a great interest 
in tbe higher education of women, 
I send the following information 
for the use of your correspondent, 
Quentin Durward, which I have 
taken from a paper upon women's 
colleges, in the October numlier of 
a contemporary magaiine. The 
universilyofSt. Andrew, Scotland, 
holds an annual examination for 
women for the diploma of L,A. 
(Literate in Arts), The emroina- 
tions are open to all women, where, 
ever they may have received their 
The fee to be paid by 



I up t 



two years, or periods of examina- 
tion. The fee must be scat on 
application for admission to the 
enarainalion. Candidates who ob- 
tain the title of L.A., are required 
to pay an additional fee of ?4 4'. 
Candidates for the diploma of Li- 
centiate in Arts, must be Assod- 
ates in Arts of the college, or must 
have passed an equivalent eiaini- 
nalion. Accept my Ih--'- ' 

ing tbe interesting amount ot matter 
contained in your useful Journal, 
and also for welcome advice upon 
, many subjects. I hope the many 
appreciative letters you receive, 
will take tbe sting out of such 
'-■ isMancuniensiswassokind 



jrmany 






should ' 



ha> 



rites,— Dear Sylvia. I 
extremely otwged if 
7UU, ur any of your readers, could 
tell me who Sinliam and Verena 
were, their names occur seveiBl 
times in "The Hdr of Reddyffe?'* 
I like your Journal very much in- 
deed, and think " Blythe Hem- 
don" the nicest late I have read 

Rose Mart.— The reply was rather stiff. It would 
been more polite to say : " regret that a prior 

St klntl letter. 



engagement prevents Ihdr tK>xp\ 
GhAtEFUI.— Many thanks foi 



ing, 



1 rest. For 1 



difli. 



culty of breathing they are invuluable. They contain 
no opium nor any violent drug. Sold by all Chemists, 
in Tins, is. i^d., and as. ^d. each.— [AdVt.J 

Ali, the most useful Shapes in Real Irish Linen 
Collars for Ladies and Children, 3s. iid. per doien, 
S-fold Fme Linen ; and for Gents, 4-iold. at 4s. iid.and 
5s. lid. perdoien ; j-fold Cuf& for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
andChildren, 5s. iid. pet dosen. Write fat Samples, 
post free, and you will save eo per cent,— RoBlHsON 
ft CLBATUt, BelbM,— [Adtt.J 



"Grateful.- Many thanks for yourm 
It gave me great pleasure. 

ClNOERKLLA.— Sintram Is the name ot a book, ■ 
story in prose by La Motle Fouqu*. 

LiTTLKjOHN writes,- Dear S^via, What pennr 
newspaper in London, has the largest tdiculadonf 
[Daily Telegraph, I believe.] 

The "Shamrock Diapers" for Pinafores, Nur- 
sery, &c., ftc As soft as silk, and defies wear and tear. 
Patterns post free, of R. Allin (Special Loulon 
Agent, 73, Upper Street, and 464, KiDgsland Road.— 
(Aqvt.) 

Ladies tetjuiriog Governesses, Companions, Ladr, 
Cook, and Working Housekeepers, Matrons, MaKb, 
Nurses. Miss FROST, Ladies' Employment AgentT, 59^ 
Bemers Street— {ADVT.] 
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No NOM-DE Plume writes, — Dear Sylvia, I feel I 
cannot let the effusion of Mancuniensis pass without 
adding my mite of sympathy and admiration to the 
many expressions of the kind you receive month by 
month, and to give the very warmest testimony as to the 
excellence and usefulness of your journal. In recom- 
mending the magazine to friends, it has been my un- 
failing remark that it differed from any other magazine 
of the kind I had seen, in the excellence and high 
standard of the tales introduced. Judging from the 
grammatical construction of her letter, I could not help 
thinking that Mancuniensis might, with advantage, have 
studied the tales of "The Second Wife," and "The 
Little Moorland Princess," and have learned something 
from the purity of style and diction of that charming 
writer, their authoress, to say nothing of the delightfiH 
glimpses of German home-life they reveal I also wish 
to thank you for the many useful things I have learned 
from your magazine, and for the great advantage you 
have given your subscribers in mentioning Madame 
Letellier. She has lately made a dress, and sent a bonnet 
for me ; the result was great satisfaction, with fit, style 
and price. I find the patterns thoroughly useful and 
and practical, and though I am far from clever at dress- 
makmg, I wore a dress, cut out by myself, from your last 
Princess pattern, when I went to see Madame Letellier, 
which she pronounced to be "not at all a bad fit." [As 
I published in its entirety, Macuniensis' letter, I think I 
may give myself the pleasure of printing the foregoing 
kind tribute to the merits of the journal, with many 
thanks to the writer.] 

M.A.S. writes, — Dear Sylvia, As so many of your 
readers enquire about guidance for private study, I 
venture to recommend the St, George's Hall, Edinburgh, 
Corresponding Classes. I can do so with confidence, as 
I have been a member of one or other every session since 
their commencement, and though my education has not 
been neglected, I have derived great benefit from them. 
The fees are not laige, the tutors and governesses 
judiciously chosen, anxious that their pupils shall get the 
full benefit of their lessons, and studiously avoid all 
cramming, preferring thorough conscientious work. 
Though the classes are nominally preparatory for the 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew's University Local Examin- 
ations, they are equally useful for private study, as you 
can choose which you prefer, and need not take more 
than one at a time ; whereas, with the Cambridge classes 
you must take the whole course, and many who w(wld 
otherwise join them, cannot afford the requisite time or 
money. If Quentin Durward wishes to go up for the 
St. Andrew's Examinations she should apply to Miss M. 
A. Schwall, 2. Glenorchy Terrace, Edinburgh. Ladies 
holdingan Honour Certificate of the Edinburgh Univer^ty 
are exempted from the Entrance Examination to Girton 
College. A report of last year's examination (Edinburgh 
University Local) can be obtained from Mr. Thin, Book- 
seller, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 6d. If you would 
kindly draw the attention of your readers to the above, I 
think it may be of value to some of them. A correspon- 
dent some time ago enquired about music certificates. 
The Society of Arts grant them first and second class for 
theory, and practice*Sn pianoforte and singing. There 
i^ a preparatory class for harmony, in connection with the 
Glo^ow University, which I think, has also a Correspond- 
ing Action, but I am not certain. Miss Jane Macarthur, 
4, Buckingham Terrace, Hillhead, GlasgoiV, is the 
secretary, and will be glad to give all needed information. 
The Glasgow classes for theory of music prepare specially 
for the S<x:iety of Arts Examinations. 

Would Sylvia kindly tell S., whether at a dinner or 
supper party, does the hostess with the chief gentleman 
guest, or the host vrith the principal lady guest, precede 
the rest of the company ? Alsc, which is the correct arm 
to offer a lady, to escort her from one room to another ? 



EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

RULES. 
I. AH letters on this sobject most be addressed to~ 
Sylvia, 

Warwick Housit 

Dorset BuikUngs, Salishury Squart, 
{ B xc k o Mj pt Column,) Londom, £,C, 

0. AU letters must oootain a large, folly-directed, 
enfelope, with one penny stamp endoied, not affixed. 

3. Notioes must be written legibly 00 one side of a 
sheet of paper, separate and distinct firom conununica- 
tioQS for the Drawing-room, Worit-room, or House- 
keeper's Room. 

** I COULD hardly believe that such excellent qualities 
as tbdr Ladies' bordered real Irish Cambric Handker> 
chids, hemmed for use, at 3s. 3d. and 5s. iid. per 
doxen, could be sold lor the prioes. "—See Press. Samples 
poet free. Robinson & Clbavbs, Manufacturers to Her 
Mi^esty. Bel£ut— {Adyt.1 

Do Your Dyeing at Home with Judson's 
Dyes.— The process is easy and interesting. Ribbons, 
silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 
or shawls, can easily be dyed in a few minutes in a pail 
of water. "Judson's Dyes," 24 Colours, are sold by 
Chemists everywhere. Price 6d. per bottle. Be sure and 
get * 'Judson's Dyes.' '— [Ad vt. ] 



4. Announcements of the nature dan Advertisement 
cannot appear in this colunm. 

5. The charge for insertion in the Exchange Column 
of SYLVIA'S Home Journal is threepence for every 
twelve words, and one penny extra for evenr additions 
four words, except in cases where the adcuess is pub- 
lished. The insertion, in these cases, is free. 

6. The only articles that can be advertisedy&r ioiir are 
Books and Music. 

7. AU articles of wearing apparel advertised for ex- 
change must be new ; Furs, Laoes» Shawls* and Rugs 
alone excepted. 

8. Notices must be sent before the loth of preceding 
month, ■ 

NOTICE. — No advertisements received later than 
the tenth dav of the month can be inserted in the Journal 
of the month following. 

Mary has for exchange The Young Englishwoman 
for 1874, 1875, 1876 ; also Sylvia's Home Journal for 
1879, The Quiver for 1877, 1878, and 1879. Would take 
£1 for the lot, or anything valuable in dress to the 
amount. Address, M. M., School, Chorley, near Nant- 
wich, Cheshire. 

Wanted to exchange, for white embroidery, a few 
books and magazines, in good condition. List on appli- 
cation. D. N., address with Sylvia. 

Will any one exchange the Argosy, from January, 
1878, to September, 1879, inclusive, for Sylvia's 
Journal for same period, perfectly unsoiled, and all 
mtterns complete? Address, Mrs. Wiseman, Batcombe, 
Evercreech, near Bath. 

To exchange Sylvia's Home Journal, The Quiver, 
and Young Ladies' Journal, for other monthly maga- 
zines ; also some railway novels to exchange for songs. 
Address, Mrs. Vipont-Howgate, Douglas House, Hud- 
dcrsfield. 

I have for exchange several pairs of knitted wool 
mats, two colours, and some) suitable for toilet tables. 
Will exchange them for almost what the wool cost. 
Look equal to new when washed. Address, Rose, 18, 
Parkside Street, Battersea Park Road, London, S. W. 

Wanted, a complete set of coral, also pearl necklet 
and bracelets, in exchange for good real fur or jewellery. 
Address, with every particular, to 19, Rangemore Street, 
Burton-on-Trent, 

For exchange, a pair of very handsome slippers, with 
painted flowers on white velvet, also a green moss 
wreath, thick and long, cost 2s. 9d. Wanted, vocal 
edition of H.M.S. Pinafore, and the Bell song, with 
music, from Les Cloches de Comeville. Address, 
J. A. E., care of Mrs. Jones, Bethany Street, Wyvenhoe, 
Colchester. 

I will give Sullivan's Looking Forward, quite clean, 
for When we are Old and Grey (Madame Dolby), Don't 
be Sorrowful, Darling (Molloy), or She Wandered down 
the Mountain Side (Clay), in the lowest keys. Miss 
Elsa Odell, Epping, Essex. 

Will exchange this year's Sylvia's Journal for 
any of the following — Golden Hours, Leisure Hour, 
Good Words, or Sunday at Home. Miss Norris. Staple 
Hill. Bristol. ^ 

Can one of your correspondents let me have ** Good 
Words " for Angust, 18^? Anna. 

For sale or exchange, Sylvia's Journal from July. 
1878, with Supplements and Patterns; also several novels. 
Wanted, music and novels. Address, Miss G., Twade 
School, near Sittingboume, Kent. No post cards. 

Wanted, to exchange. Be^on's Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Information, composed of arts, sciences, etc.. 
complete in one volume, for a good history of England, 
that by Bright or Green preferred. Address, Miss Amy 
Berry, South Street, Bishop Stortford. 

Has any one a nice book of juvenile plays, suitable 
for theatricals in a young ladies' school? Will give good 
music in exchange and another play book. I also want 
for piano, Souvenir of William Tell and easy March 
from Norma ; songs, Ever of Thee and Happy be Thy 
Dreams, with pianoforte accompaniment. GgkxI songs or 
pieces in exchange. Address, Annie, 73, Hanley Road, 
Crouch Hill, London, N. 

Books, various, for sale. Send for list to Miss Law- 
rence, 82, Victoria Park Road, South Hackney. 



AdverHs4minis of Ladys Work, Pet Animals, eU,, for 
this part ofth€ Paper, are charged for at the rait of 
One ShiUingfor Twelve Words. 
Christmas and New Year Cards, hand-painted, 6d. 

each, or twelve for 5s. A.B., care of Sylvia. 

" Such cheap Pocket Handkerchiefs for Gentlemen, 
hemmed for use, as their real Irish Cambric, at 5s. 6d., 
and beautifully fine at 8s. iid. per dozen, and their 
Gents' Hem-sdtched, now so fashionably at 8s. pd. per 
dozen, are a boon indeed." — Vide Press. Samples pfost 
free. — Robinson & Cleaver, by Appointenmt to the 
Queen, Belfast— I Advt.1 

Bargains for Ladies.— Black Velveteens, is. ojd. 
per yard. Angora Tweeds, 5s. 6d . la yards, better 
goods, 7s. iid. and 14s. 6d., Dress length. Cachemires, 
IS. 8^d. per yard, 43 inches wide. Twilled Flannel, for 
Dressing Gowns, pretty tints, is. 6Jd. per yard. Calicos, 
2S. ltd. per dozen. Flannels, from 8|d. per 3rard, all 
wool. Prints 3S. I id.. Dress Length. Patterns of all, 
free.— S. Amert, 7, High Street, Clapham, London.— 
[Advt.] 



Sable tail muff, large size. New, cost £io los. Offers 
solicited to M. H., Mrs. Steedman's, 3, Ix>ndon Lane, 
Hackney. 

G. H. makes jet bead ornaments for ladies' dresses, 
squares for the neck, deep cuffs, made of tiny jet beads, 
from 8s. 9d. the set, aooording to size. Squares sepa- 
rately ^. 6d. each. Broad coral fringe for bordenng 
polonaises, etc., 5s. per yard. Orders promptly at- 
tended to. Address, G. H., care of Madame Letellier, 
40, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

Elegant morning or evening caps in ice wool and 
fancy ribands, 3s. 3d. ; carriage paid. Address. Miss 
Crane, ia, Latham Street, Bolton. 

Sealskin Bonnet, fashionable shape, newly done up. 
To be sold for ^i. ; one third of original price. Address^ 
G. G., care ^f Sylvia. 

Bazaar for the Blind.— The Society for Providing 
Cheap Literature for the Blind, is disposing of its surplus 
goods at greatly reduced rates. Lists of articles sent on 
application to the Head Master, College for Blind Sons 
of Gentlemen, Worcester. 

Miss Clyde, Newport, Barnstaple, sends Hardy 
Devonshire Ferns. 20 roots, 6 varieties, is. ^d. ; 100 
leaves, is. ad., free ; 100 roots, carefully packed in box 
with moss, 5s. 

Hand- painted Christmas, New Year, and Birthday 
Cards, various pretty designs, 6d. to is. each. Roseleai. 
Aston, Upthoipe, Wallingford, Berks. 

How to net, knit, crochet quiddy, cheaply, elegant 
clouds, fichus, shawls, vests, opera- cap, sleeping-socks, 
stockings, with two needles, is. Address *' Three," 
Sylvia's Journal Office. 

For disposal, a quantity of Music, remarkably cheap. 
Send for list to Miss Lawrence, 83, Victoria Park Road, 
South Hackney. 

Egg.cosies, Pen-wipers. Book-markers, etc., very 
cheap, for Christmas trees. Shetland Wraps, Hoods, 
etc., in exchange for Handkerchiefs, or anything useful. 
Mrs. W., 23, Partridge Road, Cardiiff. 

T. E. makes Crewel-work Aprons, 4s. ; Netted 
D*Oyleys(4), 5s. Macram^. Address J.E., care of Sylvia, 
Warwick House. 



COMMISSIONS FROM ABROAD. 
Ladies residing abroad appear to experience great 
difficulty in obtaining articles of dress of recent fiaishlon 
and good style ; and it seems almost inl|x)ssible for 
dwellers in India. America, and Australia, to procure tha 
many luxuries of the wardrobe, the dressing-room, and 
the cuisine which, to those who live at nome, have 
almost become necessaries. The convenience, thmfoie, 
seems to be considerable that woiild accrue to our 
subscribers abroad, and even at home in places remote 
from fashion and shops, firom bdng placed in a positioa 
to correspond with someone in London capaMe of exe- 
cuting commissions for ladies. 

It is in the belief that she may be nseftil In this way 
that ' 

Madame Adblb Lbtblusr, 

40, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W,C., 
has made arrangements which enable her to execute anj 
orders of the foregoing kind. 

In transmitting such commissions, ladies are re- 
quested to be very precise in giving details, descriptions, 
etc., of the articles they order, as it would be imposdble 
to change them after having b^n sent abroad. 

A remittance must accompany each order. 

For Christmas and New Year's Gifts. " 
Lavinia's Roman and Chinese Unbreakable Peail 
Trinkets, look like real pearls. Roman necklace^ 
8s. ; Chinese, twelve rows, ditto, los. ; with tassels, 
i2S. 6d. ; neglig^, 12s. ; earrings as. and as. 6d. ; 
bracelets, 5s. each ; crosses, ss. ; pendants, is. 6d. 
Lavinia makes real rock-ooral crosses, very strong 
and greatly admired ; fashionable rock and seed conu 
earrings, massive, or light tassel pattern ; elegant festoon 
necklaces in five rows ; very pretty childn^'s necklets 
with cross attached to centre; infants' shoulder-knots, 
two qualities ; infants' handsome necklets, to matdb best 
shoulder-knots ; handsome massive bracelets, with two 
tassels on each ; same pattern without tassels, less expen- 
sive ; chain pattern, to pass twice round the wrist, all 
with good snaps. Also, most beaudfiil brooches of 
rock and round coral, with loops and tassels, all post 
free. Lavinia has some real German onvx. which she 
is enabled to offer much under price ; neckkices, crosses, 
earrings, brooches, pendant bracelets. Lavinia will pack 
carefuUy, and ptepay carriage of parcels over £a to any 
part of India. Lavinia's price list, suitable for eifis.— 
Coral : Massive earrings, 3s. 4d. ; tassel ditto, ds, ; festooo 
necklaces. 9s. ; children's neddets, 5s. 6d. ; infants' ditto, 
5s. 6d. ; shoulder-knots, pair. as. 6d. ; ditto, 4s. 6d. ; 
tassel bracelets, pair. los. 6d. ; ditto, 8s. ; ditto, 5s. 6d.; 
brooches, los. 6d. ; coral crosses, is. 6d. Onyx : 
Onyx stone bracelets. 5s. 6d. each ; necklace wita cros?, 
los. 6d. eadi ; ditto with 5 elaborate pendan'^s, 16s. ; 
ditto with 4 pear-shaped pendants, 12s. 6d. ; earrisgi^ 
4s. ; brooches, 8s. ; bracelets, 3s. 6d. each ; crosses, as, ; 
ditto, as. 6d. ; red ditto, as. 6d. ; small ditto» xs. ; 
onyx lodcets, zas. Please address, by letter only,) La« 
vinia, Scadding*! Ubrary, Bdgcave Road, Piinlioob 

r.r 
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WHiT BOOKS SHJtLt, WB CHOOSB ? 



'T'HE other day an enthusiastic yonng friend forwarded me her 
^ album of " Likes and Dislikes," with a request that I should 
record mj most " cherished opinioos" in its pages. "What was my 
faroarite Christian name ! " " What English poet did I consider 
most deserving of immortal fame? " "What kind of food did I like 
best i " — and so on. Turning back to the page on which the last 
rictim had inscribed his opinions, one most remarkable sentiment 
met ray eye : — 

" What vice do you most detest ) " 
The answer was, " Ad-vice." 

Knowing that at that very moment I was contemplating, with 
Sylvia's permission, an article for her Christmas number, giving 
counsel to her readers upon their choice of Christmas books, I felt a 
cold shiver all over from my head to my feel. Could anyone bbt 
have looked at me at that moment, all the outward and visible signs 
and tokens of guilt that are approved of by the most experienced 
novelists, might have been traced in my countenance. There was no 
looking-glass at hand, so I could not bs <juite sure whether I turned 
red and white by turns, but I know that I grew alternately hot and 
cold. 

Fortunately I was alone, so there was no one to detect my 
inability to look an accuser straight in the facej for the same reason, 
the impossibility of defending myself without stammering remained 
as a part of the guilty secret I held within my own breast, i turned 
to the table on which lay all the boolis, in their nice new bindings, 
and trembled. K I persisted in my intention, something dreadful 
would happen. The very least would be a nightmare of Sylvia's 
readers coming in thousands to tell me that they had discovered my 
favourite vice ; and though it would be the basest ingratitude on their 
part to otg'ect, still 
we know that there 
is a great deal of hu- 
man nature in this 
wicked world. 

But just as I was 
wishing that I were 
one of those fortu- 
nate mortals, of whom 
we read in the story 
books, with such a 
power of managing 
cleverly that every- 
thing comes right in 
the end, an idea oc- 
curred to me. Sup- 
pose I propitiated my 
censors by beginning 
to Ulk of children'^ 
books iirst, and then 
gradually bring in 
something of a solid 
character, good for 
the improvement of 
the minds of grown- 
up people. 
noM " cH«iit.u o'lf Au.iv " (WAKD, io«, & CO ). iu all scrlonsness, 

however, one piece of advice is tendered, let it be taken or not Do 
not be afraid to give children story books. Do not suppose that time 
and money are wasted over " Hans Christian Andersen's Fairy 
Tales," over " Robinson Crusoe," and his distant relation, " The 
Swiss Family Robinson ;" over " Cinderella ;" over " The House 
that JacL Built ;" or any of the other famous nursery story books. 
(Sec Ward & Lock's Book List.) 

There is a time that never can come back again for stories like 



pleasure to be derived firom them, that if overlooked now 
can never be restored. There is some grievous want in the mind of a 
boy who has never read " Charles O'Malley," a book full of humonr, 
always fresh because it Is so natural, and a social history in itself; 
for time, emigration, and intercourse with other countries are 
rapidly changing the Irish peasant into a new type of nationality. To 
such a book as this the future social historiaa will have to turn to 
learn what Ireland was when we were fighting in the Peninsula, and 
defeating the first Na- 
poleon on the fieldof 
Waterioo. What a 
handsome volume is 
thenewedilion(Ward 
& Lock), demy 8vo, 
bound in cloth, and 
with new illustra- 
tions, drawn specially 
for it. Not one of 
those small ty^ed, 
thin paper, weak- 
backed books, that 
will not bear being 
touched, but a good 
substantial volume, 
warranted to stand 
continual familyread~ 
ing. 

Some children like 
having their story- 
books read aloud to 
them. Ennis Gra- 
ham's books are par- 
ticularly delightful, - . 
for they must amuse "°^ 'caAwu o'MAttar." 
both parties (Macmillan 8f Co.) Anyone who has ever read " The 
Cuckoo Clock " to some little girl who was not quite a Griselda 
(we mean Chaucer's one), will be sore to purchase " Carrots," and 
" Tell Me a Story," by the same author. Little girls will like to read 
of " Queen Dora," by Kathleen Knox (Griffith & Farran). A child 
who did such amazing feats of needlework, dressed her dolls in such 
lip-top fashion, is not to be met with every day. On the subject of 
work, a capital book, as a gift for a girl is Beeton's Book of Needle- 
work (Ward & Lock). Crochet, tatting, snd knitting are not 
the whole business of a girl's life ; but for that very reason, because 
she cannot devote much time to practising these industries, she ought 
to have a good manual at hand always to refer to, in case her memory 
prove treacherous. With the remembrance still ifresh of Sylvia's 
point -lace competition of last summer, it may be well to mention, in 
view of future requirements, that instructions for more than one 
intricate stitch, of which many of the competitors appeared to have 
t)een ignorant, are to be found in this book. Doubtless some of the 
old ladies to be read of in "Lancashire Memories" (Macmillan Sc 
Co.) would have known all abo«t the point-lace, but such old 
fashioned people are becoming extinct rapidly. If only some other 
writers would give us their recollections of such people as Mr. 
Croker, who enjoyed the attendance at funerals; Mr. Dickson and 
his three sisters, who wrote their names with a long S, and con- 
sidered it genteel ; the lady who had the boarding-school at Wrio- 
tfaesley Place, Russell Square ; and so on ; what an addition it would 
be to our knowledge of the last generation ! 

A series distinguished from others by being called " Heroes and 
Pioneers" (Ward & Lock), like "Charles O'Malley," more history 
than story, onght to be secured while still in print, and added to the 
standard household library. These books are so cheap that it is un- 
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necessary to recommend one in preference to another, so all may 
with safety be bought. Three in particular, each one referring to a 
hero of a dif5^^ent century may be taken as typical of all. 

The story of Columbus has often before been written, but each 
new generation of young readers requires it to be told over again for 
them. From the first chapter on to the last, when the man who had 
done so much and been valued by his countrymen so little, lay down 
to rest, Abbott has told his story graphically. 

The secoud period of history illustrated by pioneers is the landing 
on the shores of New England of the Pilgrim Fathers, with fuller par- 
ticulars of that " Puritan Captain," Miles Standish, who is the hero 
of Longfellow's well-known poem. 
In spite of the great ability with 
which posterity is willing to credit 
Benjamin Franklin, he does not ap- 
pear to have been a very amiable 
person in private life. Not that he 
ill-nsed his wife, or was guilty of 
acts of domestic tyranny, bnt our 
readers must not be surprised to 
find he was a selfish person, and will 
probably come to the same conclu- 
sion I have done — that he scarcely 
deserved to be happy with that 
much-tried Deborah Reade. 

" Random Shots" (Ward & Lock) 
is an essentially modem American 
book, that no one can read without 
indulging in frequent fits of laugh- 
ter. It is of no use to declare stoically 
that you hate Mark Twain, and 
Beet Harte, and all Trans- Atlantic 
humourists. Max Adeler leaves no 
aitemative ; you may as well give in 
gracefully, and enjoy the quaintness 
of the sayings. 

The exercise of hospitality is ne- 
cessarily a feature of the Christmas 
season. Some will think most of 
feeding the poor, others of enter- 
taining their friends j few, we hope, 
will think of themselves only. Those 
thrifty folk, the Scotch, have always 
had much more advanced views 
upon the subject of domestic econo- 
my than English people. The Edin- 
burgh School Cookery Book, a tidy 
little book (Macmillao & Co.), is 
exceedingly suggestive as to the 
course of instruction best adapted for 
improving the lower class of the 
community in so important a branch 
of knowledge as cookery. 

In one department of domestic training all ourscfaools are defective, 
and it has been left to private enterprise to introduce an air of refinement, 
blend the artistic with the useful. While the whole art of roasting, 
boiling, frying, etc, etc., is imparted to students, it has not occurred 
to any of our instructors to add hints for serving up food, for decorating 
with flowers the table, or so arranging fruit as to make it do a double 
. duty and economise flowers when they are not too abundant. " Floral 
Decoration for Dwelling Houses," by Anne Hassard (MacroiUanSc Co.) 
would be a capital gift book for the season, teaching ladies systemati- 
cally, what many have tried to stagger into a knowledge of, by 
experiments. 

In conjunction with Miss Hassard's book, two others may as well 
be taken. The dreary weather of this summer has tried sorely the 
patience of many amateur gardeners, especially of tbose, who, living 




in the south of England, have had hitherto but few ditliculties of 
climate with which to contend. " A Year in a Lancashire Garden," 
gives twelve months' experience of a garden where neither climate 
nor soil were exceptional. It is true that things, as a rule, went well 
with the writer; but as a useful precaution against a fate that might 
be the reverse, "Garden Receipts" (Macmillan) will prove a true friend* 
Some of our country readers will, probably, be coming up to town 
to spend the Christmas holidays. Unless they are very familiar with 
the great city previously, they ought to make themselves up thoroughly 
in two cheap litlle books, " Pictorial Guide," and " Environs of 
London" (Ward & Lock), which are posted up to the present 
year in information, 

While in town they ought to pro- 
cure to take back, ready for the next 
season. Captain Crawley's "Hand- 
book to Lawn Tennis, Badmiatonj 
etc." (Ward & Lock). Having a 
standard reference in the house on 
such subjects as games, the customs 
concerning which vary so much in 
different localities, often saves much 
heart-burning and jealousies among 
players. 

Conspicuous among Christmas 
gift-books are always to be found 
books of poetry. There is some- 
thing suitable in giving " a sister, a 
cousin, or an aunt," as Pinafore puts 
it, a copy of Milton, of Chaucer, of 
Spenser, of Goldsmith, of Cowper, 
or some other celebrated English 
writer, whose works, as the phrase 
is, "ought to be on every gentleman 
or lady's book-shelf." In spite of the 
insidious flattery convej-ed in credit- 
ing a, young lady with a knowledge 
of works of this class, sbe is often 
far from jubilant over her gift-book. 
Thou'gb the education of girls has 
made rapid strides during the last ten 
years, there are still a large number 
who find Milton dull, and Chaucer 
and Spenser wholly unintelligible. 
To pore over isolated passagL-s seems 
to make " confusion worse confoun- 
ded," and it ends in the poor poet 
being put upon a bookshelf, with his 
new gilt back turned outwards, made 
to do ornamental duty ; and as the 
student (who ought to be), returns 
to her daily perusal of " penny dread- 
fuls," her last state is worse than 
her first. 
There is no royal road, it Is true, to learning, and we are accus- 
tomed to be told that the path to be trodden is strewed with rough 
stones, to say nothing of thorns and briers : all which is true j but 
the excellent modem custom of erecting finger-posts to show the way, 
and pleasant seats to rest upon, alters the whole case. 

The real interest in any great work of art is the personality of the 
artist, his thinking and working exactly like himstlf, not like anyone 
else. In a most charming collection of pithy sayings, "Hunt's 
Talks about Art" (Macmillan & Co.), this passage occurs :" Everyone 
must express something as it looks to him. When everybody is 
original, then life will be worth living for. A few people half dare 
to express themselves, and how interesting they are ! " 

A host of skilful commentators has arisen who, themselves 
oiiginal thinkers, have undertaken the task of teaching students to 
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understand authors by placing before tbem something of the per- 
sonality of the man as exhibited in his works. Instead of keeping 
books of poetry in the house merely to seek for solutions of double 
acrostics in, students will come to enjoy each author's works com- 
prehensively. 

Possibly some of Sylvia's readers will decline my prescription, and 
say that they object strongly to having their thinking done for them. 
But hasty generalisations are not always correct. Let these grumblers 
first read a new book by Dr. Peter Bayne, *' Lessons from my 
Masters" (J. Clarke & Co.) Though I believe I have dipped a good 
deal into Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, and had fits of worship of 
Turner's pictures, after reading Dr. Bayne's summing up of these 
men, I laid down the book wishing I could come to some arrange- 
ment with him to do my thinking for me. T know who would have 
the better part of the bargain, and it would not be Dr. Bayne. I 
should also wish Rev. Stopford Brooke would think for me on Milton 
(classical writers, Macmillan & Co.) It is surprising how many 
people one receives confidences from, denying the truth of that line — 

" Easy my unpremeditated verse.** 
In the same series Bacon, Spenser, and Chaucer are also expounded. 
In another (Literature Primers), Shakespere is as a whole condensed 
into a portable form by Professor Dowden, as regards the classification 
of the plays, and their probable chronology. 

In the sculpture gallery of the British Museum there is a splendid 
head of Homer, a favourite study for young artists. But with what 
different results do those boys and girls who draw the bust come 
away from it. The boy, as a rule, knows something about Homer, 



and he works from inside, from a mental conception. Five girls out 
of six, can only tell you that Homer was a blind old poet who liv^d 
long ago — a fact no one is inclined to question. But such a state of 
ignorance is unpardonable when men like Mr. Gladstone have "writ 
large " so much of Homer in big volumes, and condensed the leading 
features of the larger books into a primer (Msicmillan & Co.) 

''A Sketch of a Novelist,*' by Another Novelist. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope's account of Thackeray, ** English Men of Letters" (Mac- 
millan), has a threefold interest for readers. First, TroUope was 
Thackeray's friend j second, he is himself a fictionist ; and third, 
this is the only book of the nature of a biography of Thackeray that 
has ever appeared. Like many other men who in life were much 
before the' world, it was Thackeray's wish that when he died, he should 
indeed rest in peace. Whether Trollope has quite appreciated so 
noble a character, is left for the reader to judge. The parallel drawn 
between Dickens and Thackeray would make one doubt, especially as 
in Mr. Trollope's own books his good people are generally represented 
as, if not quite fools, having narrowly escaped being so. 

What Mr. William Black, the novelist, thinks of Goldsmith, and 
Professor Church's summing up of Chaucer, may also be gathered 
from two others of the '* English Men of Letters" series. Perhaps 
successful novelists are not the kindest critics of brothers of the pen, 
whose fame has been, to a certain extent, posthumous. Mr. Trollope 
likes a man who is always sure of himself, always works without 
any hesitation. In that same *' Talks about Art,*' quoted before. Hunt 
says : *' Into the painting of every picture that is worth anything 
there comes sometime, this period of despair." 



NEW MUSIC. 



(Published by Messrs. Hammond & Co., Vigo Street, Regent 
Street, W. 

Friendship (Treue Freundschaft). No. I. of Kleine Welt. — 
Nine easy pieces for the pianoforte, by Gustav Lange. — ^The Kleine 
W<rlt (little people) ought to be grattful to Herr Lange, for catering 
for their wants as he has done, in this succession of easy and care- 
f nlly-tegered pieces ; they are arranged so as successively to present 
increasing difficulty, thus proving as efficient a guide to the teacher, 
as they atford good practice to the pupil. Of the nine, perhaps the 
Water Lily is one of the prettiest. 

Altein. Tonstlick. Gustav Lange, Op. 250. No. 3. 3s. — A 
pleasant theme, which Herr Lange, with his usual good taste em- 
bellishes without overloading. It is both easy and brilliant. 

Die Farelte, Salonstiick. Hilmar Schonburg. 3s. — Rather in 
the style of a Gavotte to begin with, quaintly treated as regards 
variation characterized by an airy lightness ; this piece deserves to 
be, as it has every promise of becoming, popular. 

Fisrgiss Mein I^icht, Melodic Tonstiick. Gustav Lange. 3s. — 



A drawing-room piece, but with characteristic touches and original 
treatment, which saves it from the inanity which unfortunately too 
frequently characterizes morceaux de salon, A performer who wishes 
to make an effect at small cost of practice had better at once send for 
this piece. 

Null (VAutBrnne, 4th Nocturne. Alfred Sergent. 3s. — As tlie 
name would indicate, this is of the reverie order of composition, the 
melody smoothly flowing, but with occasional flashes of brilliancy ; 
the finale is particularly pleasing. 

VJttente. 3rd Nocturne. Alfred Sergent. 3s. — Of the same 
series as the last. 

Seal I Meditation. Alfred Sergent. 3s. — ^This composition is 
devoted to a remarkably pleasing melody, and, among other merits 
offers abundance of practice in reading accidentals. The last passages 
are heightened by an effect of bells. 

Les Bohemiens, Bolero sur les Motifs de Weber. By J. Chas. 
Hess. 3s.— Arranged upon some of the most charming of Weber's 



airs. 



BhfTHB MsntiDoit. 

OwiMG to the crowded condition of our columns, we find onrselves at instalment of the above story, 
the last moment obliged to withdraw from this number our usual in our January number. 



It will, however, be continued as usual 

Sylvia. 



QUENCH the timber's fallen embers, 
Quench the red leaves in December' 

Hoary rime and chilly spray. 
But the hearth shall kindle clearer 
Household welcomes sound sincerer. 
Hearts to loving hearts draw nearer, 

When the Christmas bells shall say, 

** Hope and pray, trust alway -, 
Life is sweeter, love is dearer, 

For their trials and delay." 



_jia_ 
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OUE FIVE-eUIHEA PRIZES. 

A PRIZE of Five Guineas is offered by the proprietors of Sylvia's Home Journal for the best Translation of the 
following passage in French ; also a further Prize of Five Guineas for the best Translation of the passage of Germaa 
given on this page. 

Translations must be sent in written on one side of the page only. 

The Translations must be original. They must reach Warwick House by the first day of January. 

The Names and Addresses of the Successful Competitors will be announced in our February Number. 

The Competitor who shall succeed in taking the Prize for the French Translation, shall be ineligible for the Prize for the 
German. 

The successful Translations shall be published in our February Number. 

Each Translation to be accompanied by the Name and Address of the Competitor, and also a nom-de-plume. 



PASSAGE IN FRENCH FOR TRANSLATION. 

Lb ravin, d'abord plein d'humidit^ et de nuit, serpentait tantot 
etroit, tantot large^ entre deux parois de granit decompose qui fondait 
en sable de difF^rentes couleurs^ rouge, jaune, gris, verd&tre comme 
ces galets de vert antique qu*OQ trouve |dans les sables de la mer de 
Syrie. Des troncs de cerisiers sauvages, de platanes dentel6s et de 
m^l^zes, arbres durs aa froid, s'y penchaient Tun vers Tautre des 
deux bords sup6rieurs de la gorge, et formaient, en s'entrelagant au- 
dessus, uoe haute voiite de feuillages immobiles. Les pas y reson- 
naient comme sous uoe nef de cathedrale. Un doux frisson courait 
sur la peau, comme si Ton eiit roarch^ dans Tavenue d'un myst^e. 
Quelques merles noirs traversaient seuls d'un vol effray6 ce ravin. 
Mais bient6t il s*6claircissait, comme si on eiit allum6 une lampe 
an-dessus des feuilles transparentes. On apercevait quelques petits 
pans de ciel bleu h, travers les feuilles, comme des morceaux de lapis 
dans un plafond. Les arbres s'^cartaient, le sentier remootait k 
droite vers le bord de la gorge et vers le jour par une pente rapide. Je 
laissai h, ma gauche quelques flaques d'eau verte au fond de ce qu'on 
appelle un abime en langage de montagnes. Quand je fus parvenu 
au niveau du sol, la demeure du tailleur de pierres 6tait devant moi. 

C'etait une masnre informe de pierres s^ches sans ciment, adoss^ 
a un grand bloc carre de roche gris&tre sur laquelle on voyait enaore 
debout, mais sans porte, sans fea^tre et sans toit, les murs de la 
troisi^me cabane du hameau des Huttes, qui j'avais visit6e autrefois. 
La plate-forme de cette roche, qui avait servi de pi^destal ^ cette 
hutte de chevrier, etait jonch6e de tuiles pulv^risees par les pieds des 
animaux, de trongons de solives dont une extr^mit^ portait encore 
sur le mur et dont Tautre bout pendait sans support vers le sol, enfin 
de vieux lambeaux de chaume d^chir^s du toit et tourbillonnant au 
vent. La suie noire centre un pan de briques autrefois cr^pi mar- 
quait encore la place du foyer ou cette famille de montagnards avait 
v6cu, aim4, tari. Derridre ces murailles en ruine, le rocher, creus^ en 
lit de torrent par T^coulement des eaux de source et des pluies, for- 
mait une sorte de canal naturel d*oii la petite cascade pleuvait k petit 
bruit dans le ravin. C*^tait de ce cdl6 qu*ouvrait jadis la fendtre 
basse de la cabane tourn^e au nord. Un immense lierre, les racines 
dans Teau, eucadrait d^jk de mon temps cette fendtre et ce c6t6 du 
mur. Maintenant, il remplissait Touverttire tout enti^re d'une gerbe 
toufTue de ses feuilles et de ses grappes noires. comme s*il edt port6 
des fruits de deuil sur la ruine de la maison qui I'avait nourri. II 
s'accrochait aux solives, aux jambages de la chemin^, ^ Tentable- 
ment de la porte ; il se h^rissait en comiches debordantes au sommet 
de chaque pan de mur et sur les rebords mdme de la roche, comme 
un chien couch^ sur son mattie mort, qui T^treint de ses pattes, qui 
]e couvre de son corps, et quisemble dcfier les hommes de lui enlever 
la depouille de celui qui Ta aim^. 



PASSAGE IN GERMAN FOR TRANSLATION, 

Alter Frbund ! immer getreuer Schlaf, fliehst du mich auch wie 
die iibrigen Freunde ? Wie willig senktest du dich auf mein freies 
Haupt herunter, und kuhltest wie ein schoner Myrtenkranz der 
Liebe meine Schlafe ! Mitten unter WafiTen, auf der Woge des 
Lebens, ruht* ich leicht athmend, wie ein aufquellender Knabe, in 
deinen Armen. Wenn Sturme durch Zweige und Blatter saus* ten, 
Ast und Wipfel sich knirrend bewegten, blieb innerst doch der 
Kern des Herzens ungeregt. Was schuttelt dich nun ? Was 
erschiiltert den festen treuen Sinn ? Ich f uhl's, es ist der Klang der 
Mordaxt, die an meiner Wurzel nascht. Noch steh* ich aufrecht, 
und ein innrer Schauer durchfahrt micb. Ja, sie uberwindet, die 
verratherische Grewalt; sie untergrabt den festen hohen Stamm, 
und eh' die Rinde dorrt, sturzt krachend und zerschmettemd deine 
Krone. 

Warum denn jetzt, der du so oft gewalt' ge Sorgen gleich Seifen- 
blasen dir vom Haupte weggewiesen, warum vermagst du nicht die 
Ahndung zu verscheuchen, die tausendfach in dir sich auf-und 
niedertreibt ? Seit wenn begegnet der Tod dir furchterlich ? Mit 
dessen wechselnden Bildern, wie mit den ubrigen Gestalten der 
gewohnten Erde, du gelassen lebtest. Auch ist £r*s nicht, der rasche 
Feind, dem die g^unde Brust wetteifernd sich entgegeo sehnt ; 
der Kerker ist's, des Grabes Vorbild, dem Helden wie din Feigen 
widerlich. Unleidlich ward mir's schon auf meinem gepolsterten 
Stuhle, wenn in stattlicher Versammlung die Fiirsten, was leicht zu 
entscheiden war, mit wiederkehrenden G^prachen uberlegten^ und 
zwischen diistem Wanden eines Saals die Balken der Decke mich 
erdriickten. Da eilt* ich fort, so bald es moglich war, und rasdi 
auf's Pferd mit tiefem Athemzoge. Und frisch hinans, da wo wir 
hingebaren ! in*s Feld, wo aus der Erde dampfend jede nachste 
Wohlthat der Natur, und durch die Himmel wehend alle Segen der 
Gestirne uns umwittem^ wo wir, dem erdgebomen Riesen gleich 
von der Beiiihrung unsrer Mutter kr&f tiger uns in die Hobe reissen -j 
wo wir die Menschheit ganz, und Menschliche Begier in alien Adem 
f iihlen ; wo das Verlangen vorzudringen, zu besiegen, zu erhaschen, 
seine Faust zu brauchen, zu besitzen, zu erobern, durch die Seele des 
jungen Jagers gluht 5 wo der Soldat sein angebomes Recht auf alle 
Welt mit raschem Schritt sich anmasst, und in fiirchterlicher Freiheit 
wie ein Hagel wetter durch Wiese, Feld und Wald verderbend 
streicht, und keine Grenzen kennt, die Menschenhand gezogen. 

Du hist nur Bild, Erinnerungstraum des Glucks das ich so lang 
besessen 3 wo hat dich das Geschick verratherbch hingef ilhrt ? Ver- 
sagt es dir, den nie gescheuten Tod vor *m Angesicht der Sonne 
rasch zu gdnnen, um dir des Grabes Vorgeschmack im ekeln Moder 
zu bereiten ? Wie haucht er mich aus diesen Steinen widrig an ! 
Schon starrt das Leben, und vor 'm Ruhebette wie vor dem Gra\>Q 
scheut der Fuss, 
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A VERY little experience will soon show to the amateur in garden- 
^^ ing matters, that there are many difficulties with which to con- 
tend and many disappointments ^o be expected. Garden enemies 
are numerous and yaried» still, as with ourselves, many are real and 
many imaginary. We must take it, however, as afn axiom, that the 
worst of all garden enemies is a bad gardener, tt is with our 
flowers and our vegetables, as it is with our households, our business 
arrangements, our parishes, our country — good management ensures 
freedom from foes, while bad management exposes us to attacks on 
all sides. Starved and neglected plauts, like starved and neglected 
children, become the victims of blights and parasites, which can iind 
no resting-place in a healthy and vigorous constitution. To a well- 
practised eye, all that is needed to tell the true character of a gardener, 
is to walk through the greenhouse and conservatories under his 
charge, and take a general view of his growing crops. If green-fly, 
mealy bug, mildew, and Such like pests abound, either the gardener's 
knowledge of his business is defective or he is open to the graver 
charge of neglect. These undoubted pests to Vegetation are to be 
prevented by proper cultivation and attention ; aniJl if not prevented, 
they spread with such amazing rapidity, that they arc very trouble- 
some to remove. It is a great mistake to look upon blight as a neces- 
sity. This too prevalent idea among plant-growers is connected with 
that very erroneous notion, which ascribes the origin iDf blight to the 
atmosphere. Science, aided by the microscope, clearly demonstrate^ 
the absurdity of this notion. Blight, in no shape is atmospheric, it 
by this it is to be implied that the atmosphere breeds or causes it. 
In whatever form it exhibits itself, it is either animal or vegetable 
life J either animalculae or fungi, more or less minute. These may 
be, and ho doubt are, carried about by the air ih motion, and deve- 
loped also under certain peculiarities of temperature, but the eggs of the 
insects, and the spores of the fungi, have a local resting-place, where 
they can be most easily sought for and most effectually destroyed. 
If the atmosphere were the cause of blight, we should, of course. 
And plants grown under glass less subje<^ to the various forms of it 
than those grown in the open air ; but the reverse of this is the case, 
for the germs develope more freely in a close, conflned atmosphere 
than out of doors, where the temperature is ever changing. Every- 
one who tries to grow flowers in a sitting-room, knows how subject 
they are to attacks of blight. Free ventilation and proper nourish- 
ment from good soil and plenty of pot-room, are the best preventives 
of blight of all sorts for indoor plants. 

Many fruit trees, especially those of great age, become overgrown 
with moss which in course of time destroys vitality. To prevent this 
wash the trees well with lime-water during the autumn and winter 
months. 

We have given a remedy for moss on fruit trees, and it may be 
desirable also to tell how it may be got rid of on lawns where it is 
equally out of place. The gardener and ^e poet have many ideas in 
common; but the former has no sympathy with the latter on the 
subject of '* mossy grass.** Defective drainage is the primary cause 
of moss on lawns. Its removal, however, may be effected by watering 
the parts with a weak solution of ammoniacal liquor, which may be 
bought at any chemist's. One gallbn of this liquor is sufficient for 
four gallons of water. It should be sprinkled evenly through a flne 
rose watering pot. The grass may be turned brown for a few weeks ; 
but the moss will disappear and the grass will soon resume its verdure. 
Fmely sifted coal ashes, sown thinly over the parts, will have the same 
effect ; if sown before a shower of rain, all traces will soon disappear 
and the moss will be killed without any injury to the grass. A well 
kept lawn, cleared from moss, daisies, and other weeds, is a very 
attractive object $ but not unfrequentlyj after every care has been 
taken, it b spoiled by the worms. At certain seasons, these little 
crealuresy so useful in deepening the soil and making drains to carry off* 



too much surface moisture, are very troublesome, and must be removed. 
L.ime water is the best remedy. Mix ten pounds of slaked lime with 
thirty gallons of water ; stir it well and then let it stand two or three 
days. By means of a rose watering pot, water the lawn gently with 
the clear liquid. This will bring the worms to the surface when they 
can be swept tip and removed. The best time to perform this opera- 
tion is in damp weather and the evening of the day after the grass has 
beeti rolled \he previous evening. 

The solution of Ammonia recommended in the case of moss, will 
answer equally well, but it will deprive the grass of its fresh appear- 
ance for some tirtie afterwards. "Lawn sand" used according to 
the directions which accompany each parcel of it, is a most effectual 
way of improving ^rass lawns. It destroys daisies and all other hurtful 
weeds, and quicken^ the growth of the natural grasses. We have 
frequently made trial of it. The cost is the only objection to it. The 
use of the daisy fork, however, will do everything required, and affords 
any 4ady who is fond of her garden good and profitable employment, 
als6 exercise in the open air most beneficial to her health. We 
stroiSgly recommend that a certain portion of a weedy grass plat 
should be cleared each day as a matter of duty. Our own large lawn 
has been so cleared to the admiration of all who have seen it, and 
with great benefit to the lady who accomplished the task. 

Nekt in importance, perhaps, of even greater importance than the 
grass, is the state of the gravel walks. Mossy, weedy, ill-kept walks 
are a great dissight. l%ey are the indications of two great evils — 
poverty and neglect, in certain seasons it is undoubtedly very diffi- 
cult to keep down weeds. We never remember so rapid a growth of 
weeds of all sorts as during the past Wet summer. All vegetation 
which is the natural produce of the soil, will thrive under circum- 
stances prejudicial to the growth of cultivated plants. £xcess of 
moisture and the absence of sunshine suit them quite as well, if not 
far better than genial summer weather. Hand weeding is the safest 
and most effectual way of clearing gravel walks of weeds. It is, 
however, a somewhat tedious process, and when there is much to be 
done, it entails more expense and labour than most persons are willing 
to incur. The use of the hoe — the Dutch hoe is the proper tool — is 
far more expeditious. The objection to hoeing is that it loosens the 
gravel -, but this with almost any good binding gravel may be pre- 
vented by passing a heavy roller over the walks as soon as the weeds 
have been raked off. Another quick way of clearing walks of weeds 
is to sow a coating of salt over them in dry weather, leaving it for a 
day or so, and then waterinjg^ the surface from a rose water pot. 
Care must be taken in the u^ of salt, that it does not come in contact 
with box-edgings, or any edjging of turf ; the latter may be turned 
brown, but the former b in gredt danger of being entirely destroyed 
by it. 

Experience shows that certain plants are liable to particular sorts 
of enemies ; for instance, the fly attacks turnips, onions are invaded 
by maggots, and brocoli are injured by what is called clubbing. The 
fly eats up the small turnip plants as soon as they come up ; but it is 
seldom that a second attack is made upon the same ground. To 
ensure a crop, therefore, it is desirable to provide for two growths of 
seed, and this may be done by dividing the quant^y of seed to be 
sown into two equal parts : one part should be steeped in water the 
night previous to sowing. The next morning all the seed may be 
mixed together, and to every pound of it two ounces of flower of 
sulphur should be added. The seed thus dressed, though committed 
to the ground at one and the same time, will have two growths, with 
an interval between each sufficient to keep off the fly from the second 
growth. 

We shall have more to say upon this very important subject in 
another article. To keep our gardens in good order we must know 
our enemies, and know also how to meet and subdue them. 
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